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k: ANNALS 


p 
[ ` OF THE 


` AMERICAN ACADEMY 


OF 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAI, AND THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 


Lord Salisbury remarked a short time ago, in reply to 
some Liberal criticism, that he did not make up his foreign 
policy, he inherited it. Our own Secretaries of State are 
not so fortunate, for they have inherited, not policies but 


_questions, and most of these are encumbered with estoppels 


of the past. 

As for the American people—they decide these diplo- 
matic questions off hand, as they come up, by instinct. Or 
to be more exact, two sets of diplomatic instincts seem to 
pervade our public mind, and it is only on rare occasions 
that our decisions are unanimous. On the one hand, our 
Monroe Doctrine impels us to keep the hand of Europe—or 
of late, more specifically, the paw of the British lion—off 
the entire American Continent; while at the same time, 
cur inherited dread of entangling foreign alliances often 
makes us hesitate to act when the crucial moment has 
arrived. 


(x) 


2 ANNATS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


The people of England and the United States are, indeed, 
of the same race, and it is true enough—as an editorial 
writer of the New York Herald has lately remarked—that 
*‘blood is thicker than water.” Blood is not thicker than 
land, however, and it is over the latter element that our 
disputes with Great Britain always seem to arise. We 
have long become accustomed to look upon the western 
half of the earth’s surface as ours, while England’s ambition 
seems to be to dominate the whole. To a certain extent, 
therefore, we both desire the same thing; and when even 
blood relations have their heart’s desire set upon the acqui- 
sition of a single object, there is apt to be quarreling in the 
best regulated families. 

‘The case of John Bull versus Uncle Jonathan zz re Nica- 

_Taguan Canal Route is indeed a long and complicated one, 
and, with the space at my disposal, a bare outline of the 
issue must suffice.* 

Diplomatic questions for the most part have their roots in 
geography or ethnography. Disputes over boundaries, and 
controversies about peoples, fill at least three quarters of the 
nations’ blue books. Both elements enter into the present 
difficulty. 

From the mouth of the San Juan on the Atlantic coast, a 
natural waterway extends through Nicaragua to within a 
few miles of the Pacific Ocean. This route of transit 
between the seas has long been an object of regard by the 
maritime nations of the west, and on this account Nicara- 
gua’s territory and people have both become subjects of inter- 
national importance. The land itself is, moreover, divided 
longitudinally by the Cordillera range of mountains, into 
two distinct geographic sections. There is the Mosquito 
coast on the east, densely wooded, rather damp and insalu- 
brious, and only fitted for extractive industry. The trade. 

„ winds lose the greater part of their moisture in crossing the 


* A detailed account of this whole question wili be found in the author's book on 
“Interoceanic Transit: Its History and Significance," now on press, 
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range, however, and the region on the other side, round 
about the lakes, consisting mostly of plain lands and val- 
leys, is well adapted to sub-tropical economic advance. 

Aztec emigrants from Mexico settled in pre-historic times 
upon this fertile Nicaraguan depression toward the west, and 
there built up their semi-civilization. Having no immed- 
iate use for the lands across the mountains, these primitive 
Americans left the savages of the eastern seaboard undis- 
turbed, and thus the line of geographic division became 
even in the early days one of ethnic demarcation as well. 

In their search for a westerly route to the Indies, the 
Spaniards discovered this country from the east, and at once 
took possession of several points along the shore. Neither 
the land nor its wild inhabitants offered any attractions to 
the European gold-seekers, and little attempt was made to 
colonize the shore. The discovery of the Pacific soon 
gave rise to voyages of South Sea discovery as well, 
and it was from the west, therefore, that the rich lands of 
Nicaragua were finally opened up. 

The conquerors made short work of the Aztec colonists 
they found there, and soon brought the Nicaraguan depres- 
sion completely under their control. With such riches 
before them, they ceased to trouble themselves further about 
the lands they had discovered along the eastern coast, and 
so they too left the “ndian tribes in peace, except for the 
occasional raids of their slave hunters. The Spanish colo- 
nists of the interior must needs have an outlet on the Atlan- 
tic, however, not only to facilitate their own export trade 
with the mother country, but also in order that the still richer 
products of Peru might find a convenient route of transit 
to the eastern coast and Spain. ‘They strained a point, 
therefore, and with some difficulty secured control of the 
San Juan River. With their immediate necessities thus 
provided for, the Spaniards pushed their conquest no 
further, but left the Indians of the eastern coast to their 
own devices. 
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Being first upon the scene, Spa was soon able to secure 
a monopoly of the entire West Indian and Southern Ameri- 
can trade. No nation dared yet oppose her openly, but this 
did not prevent private citizens of rival powers from 
leaguing themselves together against their common enemies 
the Spaniards, into what was known as the ‘‘Freebooter 
Republic.’’ After gaining a foothold on an uninhabited 
island of the West Indies, these buccaneers soon saw that 
fortune favored their piratical designs along the unoccupied ' 
eastern shores of the mainland. They at once cultivated 
the friendship of the Indians, making common cause with 
the natives there against their enemies the slave hunters, 
and thus, in the end, were enabled to establish themselves 
securely among the lagoons of the Mosquito Shore, on the 
Bay Islands off the Honduras coast, and in Belize along the 
eastern shores of Yucatan. From these vantage grounds 
the freebooters then swept the Spanish Main in their swift- 
sailing craft, and played havoc with the richly ladened 
hotmeward-bound galleons of the Spaniards. 

The majority of these buccaneers were Englishmen, and 
Spain accordingly protested vigorously against their acts 
at the English Court. England avoided the question at 
first by denying her own subjects and by disavowing their 
acts. Cromwell came into power soon after, however, and, 
in accordance with his vigorous foreign policy, he decided 
to make use of the hardy buccaneers, and so gain a foothold 
for England in the West Indies. His mind was set on 
Cuba, but failing in this, his secret expedition secured 
Jamaica for Great Britain in 1655. 

Spain was by this time thoroughly alarmed, and fearing 
lest the conquests should go further, offered to treat with 
England now, on the basis of what each had thus far secured. 
The American treaty was accordingly concluded between 
the two powers in 1670, whereby it was agreed ‘‘that the most 
serene king of Great Britain, his heirs and successors, shall 
have, hold, keep, and enjoy forever, with plenary right of 
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sovereignty, dominion possession and proprietary, all those 
lands, regions, islands, colonies and places whatsoever, being 
or situated in the West Indies, or any part of America which . 
the said king of Great Britain or his subjects do at present 
hold and possess.’’ . 

Being now herself a West Indian power, the activities of 
the freebooters were as annoying to England as they had 
been to Spain before, so she at once set about extirpating 
the confederacy. Not wishing to proceed against her own 
countrymen in the matter, England took care to inform her 
buccaneers of her intention beforehand, advising them more- 
over, to abandon their piratical raids and settle down along 
the eastern shore among their Indian friends, as‘peaceable 
log-cutters instead. In this way England evidently hoped 
to continue to ‘‘hold and possess’’ the points of advantage 
thus far acquired on the mainland, and bring them thus ex 
post facto under the terms of the treaty of 1670. 

While the English freebooters were settling their final 
accounts with the Spanish colonists of the interior before 
retiring to the coast, another important element was added 
to the ethnography of the Mosquito Shore In 1650a Dutch 
slave ship, homeward bound from Guinea, was wrecked off 
the coast, and in the confusion a large body of negroes 
escaped to the shore. The Indians received them kindly 
and took them into their tribe. From this strange amalga- 
mation of two such distinct ethnic stocks, a hybrid race—since 
kown as the Mosquito Indians—rapidly grew up, and soon 
spread itself out along the shore from Cape Gracias à Dios to 
the Blewfields Lagoon. On their return to the coast in 1688, 
the English buccaneers also took pains to make friends with 
the strangers, and soon re-established their authority over 
the tribe, taking up their permanent abode now among the 
lagoons of the shore in the capacity of wood-cutters. Wish- 
ing to cement their newly formed peaceable connections 
with their fellow-countrymen of Jamaica, the English then 
sent Jeremy, the young Mosquito chief, across the Main 
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with a petition to the governor that he might be taken 
under the protection of the British crown. The English 
governor of Jamaica still had his doubt as to the pacific intent 
of the ex-pirates, and refused to take any, official action in 
Jeremy’s behalf. In his private capacity, he did, however, 
commission the Mosquito chief to bring back fifty warriors 
and hunt down runaway slaves in Jamaica. An English 
vessel was placed.at Jeremy’s disposal, with plenty of rum 
for the voyage—the contract was faithfully fulfilled on 
both sides, and on this informal basis the British protec- 
torate over Mosquitoland was established. 

In 1739 England was involved in open war with Spain 
over matters arising from the question of the Austrian Suc- 
cession, and could thenceforth pursue her policy of further 
encroachment in America more openly. It was considered 
useless to attack the Spaniards at home, so the Spanish Main 
became the centre of this more especial maritime conflict 
between the two rival powers in the New World. English 
agents were accordingly sent out from Jamaica, to Belize 
and Mosquitoland, in order to unite the scattered settlers 
there, and stir up the natives to a determined revolt against 
the Spanish colonists of the interior. ‘The protectorate over . 
the Mosquito Shore was now proclaimed in due form, Belize 
was connected more closely with Mosquitoland by the 
formal acquisition of the Bay Islands, and definite plans 
were also laid to extend the British dominion to the Pacific 
by the seizure of the San Juan and thetransit route. Peace 
being declared at this juncture in Europe, by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, further military operations in 
Central America were for the time atleast suspended. The 
British agents remained, however, in the capacity of Super- 
intendents of the Shore, and English rule continued to be 
maintained, as before, from Belize to the Blewfields Lagoon. 

The Seven Years’ War again abrogated treaty relations 
between England and Spain in 1756, and in spite of his 
effort at conciliation, Pitt found Spain taking the side of 
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France in the American phase of this controversy known as 
the “French and Indian War.’’ England’s navy and her 
American colonists proved too much for this Franco-Spanish 
alliance, however, and in the treaty of Paris, 1763, Great 
Britain was again in a position to dictate terms to her 
rivals. Spain was obliged to give up Florida to her suc- 
cessful opponent, and compelled also to allow British sub- 
jects the right to cut wood all along Central» America’s 
eastern sea board. In return for this last favor, England 
indeed, agreed to demolish the fortifications she had erected 
along the coast and withdraw her troops; but as she had 
now acquired by law the right she had thus far been fight- 
ing for, force was no longer of any immediate use. Belize 
was then made an independent British settlement, while 
Mosquitoland became henceforth a more or less regular 
adjunct of Jamaica. 

At the outbreak of the American Revolutionary struggle 
Spain again took sides with France, according to the terms 
of her Bourbon Alliance, made under the pressure of the 
Seven Years’ War. England was therefore the more deter- 
mined now on completely breaking Spain’s power in America 
by seizing the transit route through Nicaragua, and thus 
severing the mainland colonies intwain. A powerful expe- 
dition was accordingly fitted out in Jamaica, with Captain 
Polson in command of the troops, and Admiral Nelson— 
then a young post-captain—in charge of the fleet and 
transports. ‘The English settlers of the shore at the same 
time marshaled their Indian allies for the attack, and the 
whole force then pushed up the San Juan in a body. Every- 
thing went well at first, as the Spanish colonists were able 
to offer but little resistance. Fever, contracted on the 
coast, soon broke out among the troops, however; Nelson 
himself was one of the first to be taken down, and before 
this last unexpected enemy the whole expedition was in the 
end obliged to retreat with great Joss. By this time also 
the tide had at last begun to turn against England in the 
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_ north. Having her own flesh and blood to contend against 
on this second occasion, Great Britain was forced to submit, 
and Spanish-America, in spite of the futile part she had 
played in the struggle, was generously allowed to share in 
the spoils. In the treaty,of Versailles, 1783, Great Britain 
was reluctantly forced to give up all claims to the Bay 
Islands and the Mosquito Shore, and rest content henceforth 
with certain usufructuary rights in Belize. Her settlers, 
who had at least held their own on the shore, still refused 
to submit to such terms, however, and there were many in 
England who supported their claim. The government was 
nevertheless firm in the matter and, having promised in the 
treaty of Versailles, felt called upon to keep its word. So 
in 1786 a supplementary treaty was concluded with Spain, 
whereby England again agreed to give up the Bay Islands and 
Mosquitoland, in return for some further usufructuary rights 
in Belize. The settlers were now forced to retire to Yucatan, 
though their friends of the opposition still maintained that 
by abandoning the Mosquito protectorate Great Britain had 
“hung up her degradation in all the courts of Europe.’ 
With the Spain of Napoleon England was again at war in 
1796, and the treaties of 1782 and 1796 were no longer re- 
garded as binding either by the home government or by the 
settlers in Central America. Finding the Carib Indians of 
the Island of St. Vincent too much attached to French inter- 
ests, the West Indian authorities boldly deported them in a 
body—to the number of four thousand—and, in derogation 
of Spain’s rights, landed them all or the Bay Islands. 
Infuriated at this fresh act of aggressioa the Spanish colon- 
ists then made a last desperate effort on their own account 
to drive the English settlers from Belize. The settlers 
repelled the attack, and under the cover of the guns of a 
British frigate, they began to extend the boundaries of their 
settlement far into the interior. ‘The colonists having taken 
the initiative and instituted the attack, the settlers accord- 
ingly announced, that the land of Belize now belonged 
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to them by the paramount right of conquest and no longer 
under the treaty of 1786. England, it is true, at the close 
of the Peninsular war, revived the treaties of 1783 and 1786 
iz toto with the restored Spanish Government; but then the 
facts of the matter no longer fitted the.case, and in this un- 
satisfactory condition the affair was finally left. 

While English colonists, our people paid but little attention 
to this struggle between Spain and Great Britain for control 
of the West Indies and Central America; on the one hand 
because we were still loyal to the mother-land in matters of 
external politics, and again because our own internal affairs 
absorbed our entire attention.. After we had secured our 
independence and become the first republic of the New 
World, the whole Spanish-American question appeared to 
us in quite a different light. Asa young nation we stood 
for freedom, and, in the early enthusiasm of success, we soon 
came to regard the entire American Continent as the destined 
home of the free, and consequently under our protection. 

The Spanish-American States to the south of us one by 
one also freed themselves in time from European control, 
and modeled their republican institutions after those of the 
United States. A strong reaction against constitutionalism 
at the same time set in among the States of eastern Europe. 
Already Russia, Prussia, Austria, France and Spain had 
leagued themselves together in their so-called Holy Alliance 
to crush out liberal ideas. The Czar’s government soon 
after began to encroach upon our northwest territory, and 
the rumor was spread abroad that the Holy Alliance had 
determined to restore to Ferdinand of Spain his colonies in 
America. 

George Canning, the English Foreign Secretary, was 
fearful of the designs of his Continental rivals, both in 
Europe andin America. . As a counter stroke he, therefore, 
suggested that the United States unite with Great Britain 
in a joint protest against any further European interference 
in the affairs of the American Continent. This was precisely 
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John Quincy Adams’ idea, but seeing no reason why 
England should be made an exception to our national policy, 
he refused the proffered co-operation, and induced President 
Monroe to act alone in the matter, along the lines thus laid 
down. We still admitted Great Brita:n as at least a silent 
partner in our Monroe Doctrine, however, for ‘‘ with existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European power, we ex- 
pressly declined to interfere, and thus left England secure 
in the possessions she had thus far acquired and maintained 
in America. It was rather the indepencent Spanish-Ameri-~ 
can States which were henceZorth to be tnder our protection, 
though these too we left free to develop in their own way. 

Spanish-America was naturally enthusiastic over the stand 
we had taken. ‘The patriot Bolivar accordingly proposed a 
congress of all independent American States, under the 
leadership of the United Szates, to take counsel for their 
continued safety and prosperity. Adams was then President 
and he, with his Secretary of State, Herry Clay, were both 
highly in favor of the plan. Congress, and the people of 
the United States generally, suppcerted them with enthusiasm, 
but the Senate was opposed. ‘he Spanish-American States 
had gone further in the cause of freedom than we had dared 
to go, as they one and all had by this time abolished the 
institution of slavery. It wason the program of the Panama 
Congress, moreover, to recognize the independence of the 
negro republic of Hayti, and such a preceeding our Senate, 
as then constituted, could in no way be expected to tolerate. 
Slavery was already a tender subject in Washington, and 
the President’s-forces soon found themselves compelled to: 
give up the contest. Withott our hearty co-operation the 
Panama Congress came to nothing, and, now that the fear 
of immediate European interfence had fcr the present passed 
away, Spanish-America was again left to her own erratic 
devices. 

The idea of the Monroe Doctrine was still kept alive, it is 
true, by the Central American States and a few American 
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canal enthusiasts, but the great body of the American peo- 
ple were too busy developing their own land to pay much 
attention to the matter, and the Government of the United 
States ceased to take any active part in the issue. Great 
Britain, on the other hand, soon grew jealous of our con- 
tinued western advance, and determined to parallel us both 
to the north and to the south, by extending her power 
through Canada to the western seaboard, and by securing 
her long-desired control of the route of transit across Central 
` America to the Pacific. 

The methods employed by both powers in their advance 
toward the west were identical. Settlers and frontiersmen 
of each nation were allowed to go forth into Indian or Span- 
ish-American lands, and there gain rights as squatters. 
‘Trouble was sure to arise with the people upon whose terri- 
tory these settlers encroached, and in every such case the 
two powerful governments would interfere in behalf of their 
outraged citizens and thus secure control. Neither party 
cared to interfere directly, however, with the territorial 
advance of the other, and so the northwest boundary line 
was run between Canada and the United States with only 
jealous grumbling on either side. 

England’s advance across Canada we were easily able ta 
watch across the boundary line, but to her doings in Central 
America we paid not the slightest attention. Unnoticed by 
us, her settlers in Belize extended their boundaries into Gua- 
temala, and renewed their old friendship with the Mosquito. 
Indians. ‘They soon arranged the succession to the crown 
of Mosquitoland to suit themselves and finally induced one 
king, Sambo, to appoint, before his death, the English 
Superintendent of Belize regent of the Mosquito Shore dur- 
ing the minority of the heir-apparent, with the further 
request that the Church of England and Ireland be estab- 
lished in the land. The English regency being formally 
inaugurated, the settlers then demanded Nicaragua's recog- 
nition of the same, and, to give more color to the request— 
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with the timely assistance of a British wership—they occupied 
temporarily the port of the San Juan. Nicaragua refused 
to recognize the sovereignty thus claimed for Mosqtitoland, 
and, without the aid of the home government, the settlers 
were unable to press their demands. 

Just at this juncture the United States acquired the Cali- 
fornian seaboard through its successful war with Mexico, and 
our territory thus formed one broad belt stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, through the very heart of the north- 
ern continent. Lord Palmerston now deemed it high time 
for his government to act officially; for Great Britain and 
the United States seemed destined henceforth to be rivals on 
the Pacific as well, and the only adequate route to this western 
ocean lay across the American Isthmus. ‘The claim of the 
Belize settlers was accordingly taxen up by the British home 
government and Nicaragua was officially given to under- 
stand that the territorial right of the Mosquito king 
extended to the mouth of the San Juan. Nicaragua again 
refused to recognize the claim and appealed once more to the 
United States for aid. We had no knowledge to act upon, 
however, and before any steps could be taken, an English 
naval force had seized upon the port of the San Juan itself 
and compelled Nicaragua, at the point of the bayonet, to 
abandon forever all right over the mouth of the stream. 
The Nicaraguan officials wer2 thus forced to give place to 
an Anglo-Mosquito administration, and the port was now 
called ‘‘ Greytown ” in honor of Governor Grey, of Jamaica, 
who had so successfully planned the campaign. 

In the meanwhile the discovery of gold in California 
induced an immense tide of emigration from our eastern 
States to these rich western lands. The ‘“‘ Great American 
Desert’? was then thought to be practically impassable and 
capitalists were quick to see that rich proñts could be gained 
by establishing some direct route of transit to the west, more 
adequate than the toilsome journey in prairie-schooners 
across the plains, or the perilous sea voyage around the 
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Horn. With the germs of secession in the air it was also 
highly important from a political point of view to bind this 
new western territory more closely to the life of the east by 
the links of trade and commerce. ‘Thus the eyes of both 
the people and the government of the United States were 
suddenly turned toward the long-neglected Isthmus. The 
government was at first for avoiding the Nicaraguan issue, 
and, having failed to secure a right of way across Tehuan- 
tepec from Mexico, the administration turned to New 
Grenada and secured from that State a monopoly of transit 
across the Isthmusof Panama. No European power opposed 
us here, so we did not hesitate to assert our control and take 
upon ourselves an exclusive guarantee of the route. 
American capitalists were not so cautious as their govern- 
ment, however, and, seeing the advantages the Nicaraguan 
route afforded for an immediate route of transit to the Pacific, 
they at once secured concessions on their own account from 
that all too willing State, sufficient to provide for all present 
and future contingencies. They soon found England held 
the key to the situation, however, and so as usual appealed 
to their government for aid. Polk was then President, 
but both he and his Secretary of State, Buchanan, were 
still ignorant of the true nature of the British claim. An 
agent, Elijah Hise, was accordingly sent out to inquire 
into the situation, but expressly instructed not to enter into 
any treaty stipulations with Nicaragua before advising the 
Washington authorities. Upon his arrival in Nicaragua 
Hise saw that no time was to be lost if American rights were 
to be preserved; so throwing aside his instructions, he fell back 
on the Monroe Doctrine for support, and, in a formal treaty, 
guaranteed Nicaragua’s paramount right of sovereignty from 
sea to sea over the whole territory she had claimed, and 
that, too, in the very face of England’s adverse possession 
of Greytown and the entire Mosquito Shore. The nature 
of this treaty was at once spread abroad through the press, 
the American people seemed eager for its immediate 
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enforcement, and, amid this rejuvenated enthusiasm over the 
Monroe Doctrine, the Polk Administration came to an end 
without taking any further action :n the matter. 

Polk’s successor, General Taylor, now found himself in a 
quandary. He had no majority in the Senate, and the press 
of the opposition was only too eager to trip him up. If he 
decided to push the Hise treaty through, Taylor felt there 
was a strong probability of his being led into a war with 
Great Britain, and, without the united support of the Sen- 
ate, such a policy he deemed to be fatal. If, on the other 
hand, he were to disavow Hise’s acts, he knew the people 
would at once be up in arms, accusing him and his admin- 
istration of pusillanimity before British aggression. On the 
horns of this dilemma Taylor, or more properly his Secre- 
tary of State, John M. Clayton, attempted to avoid both 
issues by pursuing a midway course. 

To this end, another diplomatic agent, EH. G. Squier, was 
sent off at once to Nicaragua, with full power to enter into 
treaty stipulations with that State, but with definite instruc- 
tions not to involve the United States ‘‘in any entangling 
alliances or any unnecessary controversy.’’ Squier’s task 
was a well-nigh impossible one. To enforce the contract 
the canal company had made with Nicaragua meant sure 
conflict with England, while not to enforce it involved a 
total abandonment of the American right of way. Squier 
chose the former alternative, but in a modified form, in the 
hopes of avoiding any serious outbreak on Great Britain’s 
part. He accordingly accepted the company’s contract, and 
undertook to guarantee the neutrality of the canal route at 
least from sea to sea, for his government. Then mindful 
of his instructions, and in the vain hope of neutralizing the 
issue, Squier had a further clause inserted in both the con- 
tract and the treaty, to the effect thet his government 
sought no exclusive control over the canal, and therefore 
invited all other nations to enter into like treaty arrange- 
ments with Nicaragua for the joint guarantee of the route. 
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By making the canal thus free to all nations, Squier evi- 
dently intended to nullify England’s claim, and allow 
American capital to proceed at once with the work. 

While he was thus engaged in Nicaragua the English 
agent Mr, Chatfield—with the aid of a British ship of war— . 
was actively pressing an old claim against Honduras for a 
debt said to be due to one of Her Majesty’s subjects. Now 
the canal route as then planned, was to terminate on the 
Pacific in the Bay of Fonseca, which separates the State of 
Honduras from Nicaragua on the west. In this bay-—-and 
directly at the proposed mouth of the canal—lies ‘Tigre 
Island, belonging to Honduras, and this, Squier understood, 
was the real object of Chatfield’s diplomacy. Hastening to 
the Honduras capital, in order to checkmate his rival, Squier 
at once entered into treaty relations with the authorities 
there, and succeeded in securing for the United States 
Government the possession of this strategicisland. Chatfield, 
hearing of this coup, sent word to the Pacific squadron to 
meet him off the Bay of Fonseca, and hurried across Hon- 
duras to be on hand himself. With a naval force again to 
support him, Chatfield then seized upon Tigre Island in the 
name of the crown, as an indemnity for the debt still 
unpaid. Squier then informed Chatfield that the British 
were on United States territory, and, receiving no satisfac- 
tion from this, he ordered the English to evacuate the island 
at once, and added that if his request were not complied 
with within six days, his government would consider it an 
act of aggression, and proceed accordingly. 

In the meantime Abbott Lawrence, our Minister to Eng- 
land, by searching the archives in London, had succeeded 
in making out a strong historical case against British 
encroachments in Central America, and was prepared to 
maintain any application of the Monroe Doctrine his gov- 
ernment might decide upon. With the issue thus directly 
before him, Clayton recognized that his policy of concilia- 
tion had failed, and, rather than press the matter to its 
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ldgical conclusion, he decided to make what terms he could 
with Great Britain at once. So he frankly told Lord 
Palmerston the predicament he wes in, and suggested that 
the immediate controversy between England and the United 
States be buried, by the two nations co-operating in the con- 
struction and control of the canal. There was something 
inspiring in the idea of these two great nations of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, working thus in harmony for the peace- 
ful commerce of the world, and Clayton hoped by this 
stroke, to transform the present indignation of the American 
people into a spirit of international enthusiasm. 

Lord Palmerston scarcely looked for so speedy a recogni- 
tion of his claims, and of course willingly accepted Clayton’s 
proposals. Sir Henry Bulwer was accordingly dispatched asa 
special envoy to Washington, to treat with Clayton directly 
along the lines he had proposed. Bulwer’s first request was 
that Squier and all his acts and treaties be disavowed. ‘This 
Clayton readily consented to, and thereby made England, _ 
for the first time, an acknowledged exception to the Monroe 
Doctrine. Sir Henry then suggested that the United States 
and Great Britain henceforth treat directly with each other 
in regard to canal matters, and no longer indirectly through 
Nicaragua. In agreeing to this proposition Clayton went 
further, and formally recognized England’s claim to the 
mouth of the San Juan, which up to this he had strenuously 
denied. 

On this one-sided basis the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was 
then drawn up. Therein each party agreed never to 
“obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive control over the 
said ship canal” nor to ‘‘exercise any dominion over 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquizo coast, or any part of 
Central America.” In return for these mutual (?) favors, 
the two powers then arranged to co-operate in the construc- 
tion and control of this and any future transit-way which 
might be laid across the isthmus. The treaty was concluded 
in a hurry, and then pushed through the Senate, by the 
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supporters of the administration, with extraordinary haste. 
No Senator seemed to comprehend the true nature of the 
instrument, though a general feeling prevailed that Great 
Britain had definitely retreated from her Mosquito pro- 
tectorate, before a vigorous assertion of American rights. 

Having seen his treaty pass safely through the ordeal of 
the Senate, Sir Henry Bulwer then felt his position to be 
reasonably secure, and at once dispatched a memorandum 
to Clayton to the effect that, his government did not 
“ understand the engagements of that convention to apply to 
Her Majesty’s settlement at Honduras or its dependencies.’’ 
Clayton replied at once that thi reservation was distinctly 
understood by the Senate, and, without troubling himself to 
lay so trifling a matter before that body, he simply filed Sir 
Henry Bulwer’s note away among the archives of the State 
Department. Ignorant of the real nature of the convention, 
and totally unaware of the all important reservation Sir 
Henry had succeeded in tacking onto the original instrument, 
the President then proclaimed the treaty on the fifth of July, 
1850. 

Results now materialized very rapidly. The American 
Canal Company, still thinking themselves secure in their 
rights, opened up temporary transit facilities across Nicara~- 
gua, and established their headquarters on the outskirts of 
Greytown, Colonists and adventurers flocked in, and soon 
a thriving American settlement was established. The 
British Government, on its part, immediately sent warships 
to the scene in order to maintain both its Anglo-Mosquito 
administration at Greytown, aud its protectorate over the 
entire coast as a ‘‘dependency’’ of Honduras. The 
Americans protested, and all was confusion once more. 

President Taylor’s death occurred only a week after his 
promulgation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and thus the 
burden of this new dispute fell upon Fillmore’s Secretary of 
State, Daniel Webster. His attempt to straighten matters 
out along the lines his predecessor had laid down, proved 
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utterly ineffectual, however, and upon this second failure, 
‘Great Britain made her final move in the controversy, by 
‘proclaiming the Bay Islands also a colony of the crown, and 
a dependency of Honduras. 

A storm of indignation against the British then broke out 
in the United States. Congress took the matter up with 
great vigor, and in the course cf the heated discussion 
which followed, Sir Henry Bulwer’s important reservation ` 
at last came to light. ‘The Senate was non-plussed at the 
revelation, and Senator after Senator, who had voted for the 
treaty, declared he would never had done so, had he under- 
stood the true nature of the ‘case. _ Concerning the Mosquito 
protectorate there was now little to be said, as Clayton had 
practically allowed this British claim. The seizure of the 
Bay Islands, however, being subsequent to the promulgation 
of the convention, was evidently a flagrant violation of the 
treaty, and so the Senate declared it tobe. England was 
now openly accused of bad faith, and an immediate abrogation 
_ of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was demanded. Both powers 
increased their fleets in the West Indies and a serious crisis 
seemed imminent. ‘The British had a war in the East on 
their hands at this time and did not care to enter into fresh 
complications in the west. Secure in her possessions and 
with the Clayton-Bulwer treaty still in force, England 
accordingly bided her time, feeling sure the present excite- 
ment would abate. Only one serious outbreak occurred, 
involving the rights of the two signatory powers, ` This was 
in Greytown, and resulted from a quarrel between the’ Ameri- 
can settlers there and the Anglo-Mosquito authorities of the 
port. An American man-of-war appeared upon the scene 
and, meeting with no opposition, proceeded to bombard and 
destroy the town. The British Gcvernment still declined to 
interfere, and the issue soon after took an entirely different 
turn. Civil war had broken out again in Nicaragua, and in 
the midst of the struggle, General Walker, the famous 
American filibuster, landed his little band of adventurers 
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there, and before long had the affairs of the country com- 
pletely in his hands. The United States Government was 
at first disposed to support the rule of the adventurer, and 
more particularly as British agents were reported to be aid- 
ing Costa Rica in opposition to his course. Walker was 
evidently working entirely in the interests of the slave- 
holding States, however, as one of his first acts as pseudo- 
president of Nicaragua, was to re-establish the institution of 
slavery in that land. ‘This turned the Spanish Americans, 
regardless of party, against him, and cost him also the 
undivided support of the government at Washington. So 
our navy had finally to interfere, and deport the now 
unpopular Walker from the scenes of his filibustering 
enterprise. 

With the status quo established in Central America and 
the Crimean War fought and won, the original issue between 
Great Britain and the United States was bound to come up 
again. ‘This Central American imbroglio had altogether 
changed the aspect of affairs, however, and neither party 
was as eager now as before in its claims. Walker had 
destroyed the last vestiges of transit across Nicaragua, the 
Panama Railway was already in operation, and there was 
even talk of constructing lines across the American Desert 
itself. Thus the Nicaragua Canal once more became a ques- 
tion of the more or less indefinite future, to be dealt with 
accordingly. 

Experience had amply proved to us the futility of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty at all events, and Buchanan, when 
he became President, fully decided to call upon Congress 
for its immediate abrogation. With the exception of Grey- ` 
town, England’s territorial interests in Central America 
were as secure as before, and, with an eye to the future, 
she was now bent on retaining all the rights over the 
canal route she had been able to acquire so easily through 
Clayton’s obliging acquiescence. Lord Napier, the British 
Minister, was equal to the occasion, and, recognizing from 
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the outset Buchanan’s determination, he began at once 
ona policy of conciliation. He accordingly informed the 
President that Her Majesty’s government had decided to 
give up the Bay Islands and abandon the Mosquito pro- 
tectorate forever. A special envoy, Sir William Ouseley, 
. Was even then on his way to Ameriza, he added, to arrange 
the matter satisfactorily with Hoaduras and Nicaragua. 
In consideration of these facts Lcrd Napier begged Bu- 
chanan not to stir up controversy again by calling for the 
abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty at that time. Bu- 
chanan proved himself to be as much of a tyro in diplomacy as 
Clayton had been before him. He did not ask that England 
should continue to treat with the United States in the mat- 
ter. He simply promised that he would not bring the 
matter up before Congress, as he had intended, but would 
await the results of Ouseley’s mission. 

Having thus gained her point so easily England took 
plenty of time and allowed the question to die out of the 
minds of even the American people before arranging matters 
in Central America to suit herself. In settling with Guate- 
mala Great Britain secured a legal title for her settlers over 
all the land that they had encroached upon, making modern 
British Honduras some five times the size of the original 
Belize. ‘The Bay Islands were indeed unreservedly aban- 
doned according to the terms of our demand, but it was in 
dealing with Nicaragua that Englend exhibited her best 
diplomacy. ‘The protectorate over the Mosquito Shore was 
nominally given up, it is true; but it was so arranged that 
the Indians were to be left unmolested in a so-called Reserve, 
covering about the same area as their quondam independent 
kingdom. Within these limits the Mosquito Indians were 
to exercise full power of local govermment, and for ten years 
the State of Nicaragua was to pay them an annual indem- 
nity. Greytown was, furthermore, constituted a free port, 
practically beyond Nicaragua’s control, but it was provided 
that certain custom duties should be levied there to meet the 
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Mosquito indemnity. Finally, in case Nicaragua should 
attempt to interfere in any way with the autonomy of the 
Indian Reservation, or should fail to pay the indemnity at 
the appointed times, Great Britain reserved to herself the 
right to interfere in behalf of her former allies. To put it 
briefly, England abandoned her positive protectorate with 
one stroke of the pen and immediately re-established a nega- 
tive protectorate with another, and Nicaragua, left to her 
own devices, was forced to agree to the terms. 

These three treaties were now laid before President 
Buchanan for approval, and, having presumably studied 
their contents, he officially declared himself to be entirely 
satisfied with the result. ‘Thus the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
was maintained, England lost none of her rights, except her 
temporary dominion over Tigre and the Bay Islands, and 
the United States was now formally estopped from further 
objection to the events of the past. p. 

There the matter rested without further discfission until 
De Lesseps, in 1879, began his operations in Panama. It 
was then proposed by the French enthusiast that the powers 
-of Europe undertake a joint international guaranty of this 
southern route. Now we had already guaranteed the neu- 
trality of the Isthmus of Panama as far back as 1848 and 
successfully preserved the same, moreover, during all the 
subsequent years. ‘The American people, basing their opin- 
ion on the official surveys of their government, were indeed 
strongly in favor now of the Nicaraguan route; still they 
-could not well countenance European control over any part 
of the Isthmus and be consistent, President Hayes there- 
fore boldly declared in a message to Congress that the policy 
of this government was henceforth for a canal under exclu- 
sive American control, and Secretary of State Blaine was 
further instructed to inform the powers of our new decision. 
© The Panama Canal project, with its international guarantee, 
was already doomed to failure and the Continental powers 
consequently did not feel called upon to reply to Blaine’s 
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circular letter. Great Britain. took care to draw our atten- 
tion to the fact, however, that by the terms of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty she must still remain an exception to our 
policy of exclusive control. Blaine then attempted to refute 
this claim and went to great lengths in his reply to Lord 
Granville’s: note to point out the historical weakness of 
England’s position. Lord Granville answered that he had 
Buchanan’s word for it that we were ‘‘ entirely satisfied ’’ 
and that, therefore, the question of British right was no 
longer open to discussion. 

President Arthur next conceived the idea of taking the 
matter entirely into American hands by having the United 
States Government construct the canal and control it 
through the natural right of ownership. ‘To this end Sec- 
retary Frelinghuysen secured a treaty with Nicaragua 
granting us all necessary rights, and on this basis he then 
appealed to Lord Granville again to abrogate or modify the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Lord Granville politely but posi- 
tively declined to entertain any such proposition and 
Arthur was accordingly unable to mature his plans, Presi- 
dent Cleveland withdrew the Frelinghuysen-Zavala treaty 
from the Senate and the canal project was once more thrown 
open to private American initiative. 

Since then the Maritime Canal Company has made strenu- 
ous efforts to push through the construction of the canal on 
the basis of a governmental guarantee at least. In the face 
of English objections, resting on existing treaty stipulations, 
Congress has thus far been loath to teke definite action in 
the matter, and rumor now has it that financial aid is being 
sought by the American promoters from private parties in 
England. However this may be, there can be no doubt 
that the question of American control over the canal route 
jas again reached the critical stage, and the Monroe Doc- 
trine seems likely before long to be tested once more in the 
case. 

In the meantime events have been maturing in Nicaragua 
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which have exercised an important bearing on the present 
diplomatic situation. As might have been expected, Nica- 
ragua failed to keep her promises to Great Britain in regard 
to the Mosquito Reserve. Soon after the signing of the 
treaty the Nicaraguan authorities began to interfere with 
the autonomy of the Indians, and the promised indemnity 
gradually fell into arrears. Great Britain waited long 
enough to secure a good case and then, in 1881, had the 
matter laid before the Emperor of Austria for arbitration. 
The decision was, of course, in her favor, as Nicaragua had 
certainly violated the terms of the treaty. Nicaragua’s 
tight of sovereignty over the Mosquito Indians and their 
Reserve was now even more explicitly denied by the impe- 
tial arbitrator and England was furthermore given express 
power to interfere in their behalf. Thereupon the English 
settlers once more openly resumed control over Mosquito- 
land and continued to rule over the reservation as before im 
the name of the Mosquito chief. 

A number of Americans had by this time established them- 
selves along the shore and were building up a lucrative 
banana trade with the United States. American influence 
thus became considerable in the Reserve, but, unfortunately 
for the diplomatic issues involved, the business interests of 
these fruit dealers strongly favored the rule of the English 
settlers. Under the revived Anglo-Mosquito administration, 
and with the support of the American settlers, Mosquito- 
land soon became a flourishing State, as the fruit and wood 
trade began to assume considerable importance. Therewith 
the jealousy of the Nicaraguans grew accordingly and 
trouble was bound to break out. The crisis came about in 
1893 when Nicaragua and Honduras were engaged in one of 
those periodical conflicts which have marked the independent 
history of the Central American States. The forces of Hon- 
duras occupied Cape Gracias à Dios and threatened to invade? 
the Reserve. Acting on this excuse Nicaragua marched 
her troops into the Reservation, pulled down the Mosquito 
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flag and proclaimed martial law over both Indians and set- 
tlers. The British Consul, Mr. Hatch, protested, and both 
American and English war vessels were sent to restore order. 
Our ship, the old Kearsarge, was wrecked off the coast and 
the British forces were thus left free to act as they would in 
behalf of their government. Hnglish marines were accord- 
ingly landed and a provisional government set up in the 
interest of the foreign residents of the shore. ‘The Ameri- 
cans were asked to join in, but, in spite of the earnestness 
of the British request, they wisely refused to become 
involved. ‘The United States Government then entered a 
firm protest against this renewed English occupation, and 
Great Britain deemed it best tc comply in this case by with- 
drawing her forces. 

Left to themselves again the foreign residents then com- 
bined against Nicaraguan rule, and foolishly attempted to 
establish a joint government of English and Americans for 
“ business purposes ’’ over the Reserve. Neither the United 
States nor Great Britain—considering their peculiar relations 
to each other, and to Nicaragua—could well support such 
action on the part of their respective citizens, and so Nica- 
ragua was again left free to take such action as she would, 
against the foreigners. ‘The second crisis came about in 
July, 1894, with an open conflict between Nicaragua and 
the settlers. The British Government held entirely aloof 
this time, so at the request of the Nicaraguan Commissioner, 
Captain O'Neil, of the United States navy, landed his 
marines and restored order. ‘The Nicaraguan authorities of 
the interior then protested against such action on the part 
of the United States, and in August sent a strong force to 
the coast and reassumed control over the Reserve. Two 
Americans and several Englishmen—among the latter Mr. 
Hatch—were then arrested by the Nicaraguan authorities, 

~~ * carried off to Manaqua, and subsequently banished from the 
land. 

Our government was thus placed in an anomalous position, 
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We were bound to support Nicaragua over against Great 
Britain by the very logic of the case, and yet we had to pro- 
ceed against her now for violation of the right of certain 
American citizens. Now Nicaragua we knew was bent 
upon incorporating the Reserve into her own territory, and 
in this she had always had our support; but, by the 
terms of her treaty with England, this could only be done 
with the consent of the Indians themselves, The United 
States Government therefore simply demanded that Nicara- 
gua raise the decree of banishment from her citizens, and 
without seeking further redress, endeavored to persuade the 
Indians to abandon their British friends and voluntarily 
incorporate themselves into the Nicaraguan State. American 
influence on the shore, strange to say, proved strong 
enough to bring about this result, and on November 20, 
1894, the decision was formally made. Having provided 
for such a contingency in her treaty, England could not 
now object, though she could never have looked for such a 
result during the days of her supremacy. Thus for once, 
and at last, fortune seems to have favored the American 
side of the question ; but in Central America one can never 
be sure how long existing conditions will prevail, and with 
Great Britain still to be dealt with, the solution of the 
problem is yet to come. 

England we know has since retaliated by demanding from 
Nicaragua an indemnity of $75,000 for Hatch’s arrest, and 
in default of immediate payment, she seized upon, and held 
temporarily, the town and port of Corinto at the western 
terminus of the proposed canal. 

Our hands were tied in the matter, and our government 
could not well interfere, as two of Hatch’s associates were 
American citizens for whom we too had demanded redress 
from Nicaragua on the same grounds. ‘The indemnity was 
paid in some way, however, and the British have been once 
more obliged to withdraw. 

Thus the question stands to-day, and on the whole we 
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can say that, thanks to American influence in Mosquito- 
land, the position of our govermment over against Great 
Britain is already considerably improved. The Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty still stands, it is true, but then England 
exercises no control now over either end of the canal route, 
and such dominion was after al the main cause of our former 
weakness, With the canal route under the control of Nica- 
ragua, we are back again, therefore, on the status quo of 
1846, and but for the Clayton-Bu'wer treaty we could treat. 
with England accordingly on tue Cd basis. 
* * * * * * * 

The long controversy, here outlined, over the control of 
the Nicaraguan canal route, consitutes but the narrower 
issue of that larger struggle, whch has been going on 
between Great Britain and the United States ever since the 
days of our political indepencenc2, for dominion of the 
American Continent. In conciusicn it may, therefore, be 
well, to place this more or less detailed dispute, in its proper 
diplomatic environment, and sbow its relation to the larger 
issue involved. 

Our own advance, it must be borne in mind, has been solely 
toward the west; while the course ož England’s supremacy 
has been eastward from the British Isles, as well as toward 
the west. ‘The eastern water route to the Pacific, is, as 
we know, already under British control. Beginning with 
Gibraltar, strategic points mark Great Britain’s way through 
the Mediterranean, past Malta and Cyprus, which are hers, 
to Egypt and the Suez canal, whica are also practically 
under her control. On the other side, the outlet of the Red 
Sea is guarded by the two English srotectorates of Aden 
and Somali, and the dependent Island of Perim in the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. The islands of the Indian 
Ocean for the most part belong to England; the Indian 
peninsula, Ceylon, and Burmah ror part of the British 
Empire; while the Straits Settlements, farther on, guard 
the outlet to the Pacific. The possession of Hong Kong and 
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her administrative control over the Chinese customs, advance 
Great Britain’s influence to the north, along the eastern 
shores of Asia; North Borneo gives her a word to say in the 
affairs of Central Oceanica, and her title to Australia and 
New Zealand insure her dominion in the southeast. 

England’s eastern advance has been paraleled, however, 
by Russia overland; and the Slav has already reached the 
Pacific. ‘Thus Russia constitutes Great Britain’s strong rival 
in the far East, and since China’s late defeat by the Jap- 
anese, the s/atus quo of the two powers in these parts, 
has been seriously disturbed. England’s Eastern Ques- 
tion, in other words, has also reached a critical stage, 
and any disturbance of her relations with Russia on the 
Pacific would react against her all along the line. In such 
an event, the northern frontier of India would certainly be 
threatened, the Dardanelles might possibly be opened to 
Russian fleets, and if France be really Russia’s ally, the whole 
Egyptian controversy including the question of the con- 
trol of the Suez Canal must necessarily be revived. Such in 
brief is the condition of affairs in the East, between Great 
Britain and Russia, the two main powers concerned. 

Great Britain’s advance toward the west was indeed 
interrupted for the time by the revolt of her American colo- 
nies, but by no means cut short. She still held Canada, 
and by paralleling our advance toward the Pacific, she has 
succeeded in the end, in cutting us off from our northwest- 
erly outpost, Alaska. On the western coast of North 
America, England has the United States, therefore, as her 
Pacific rival, just as she has been obliged to face Russia 
along the eastern shores of Asia across the western sea. 

But this dominion along the northwest does not tell the 
whole story of Great Britain’s westerly advance toward the 
Pacific. ‘The Bermuda Islands have long been hers in the 
Central Atlantic. -To the southwest, the Bahamas and the 
Leeward and Windward Islands enclose the Caribbean Sea; 
the control of Jamaica has continued English supremacy in 
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the West Indies; while on either side of the Atlantic outlet 
of the future interoceanic canal, British Honduras and British 
Guiana guard the way. It was England’s aim, as we 
know, to force her way directly through the isthmus to the 
. Pacific, and it was fever, and not Spain, which prevented 
Nelson from accomplishing this object in the early days. 

Continuing to be baffled in this last attempt, by the more 
or less determined attitude cf the United States, England 
has employed her energies to good effect, meanwhile by 
binding the States of South America —and more particularly 
those of the west coast—to her commercial supremacy at 
least, by the bonds of trade and finance. Having reached 
the Pacific in this way by advancing toward the west as 
well, Great Britain’s natural ambition must be to join the 
two ends of these lines of her supremacy, and thus encircle 
the globe. A move in this direction has lately been made 
toward the Hawaiian Islands, the ~‘halfway-house’’ of the 
Pacific; but here again the United States government 
showed an incipient tendency to interfere, and there the 
matter stands to-day. 

We Americans—chips from the old Anglo-Saxon block— 
are likewise a land-hungry race, and in our very infancy 
we declared that the whole Western Hemisphere, with the 
exception of the then British possessions, and with a nomi- 
nal regard for Spanish and Portuguese claims, really 
belonged to us. We already had more land before us than 
we could conveniently swallow at once, however, and so we 
contented ourselves with the territory we had already 
acquired, and such as belonged tc our weaker Spanish-Amer- 
ican neighbor, allowing the European powers to take what 
they could of the rest. Great Britein, as we know, availed 
herself of the opportunity, and, having more experience in 
land gobbling than we, chose some of the nicest of tid-bits 
for herself. 

We reached the Pacific, moreover, in a roundabout way, 
and passed over the American Desert, not finding it to our 
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immediate taste at the time. We then found ourselves, as 
we supposed, cut off from our western possessions and in 
endeavoring to hit upon a more suitable route to these parts, 
we recognized that our old rival barredthe way. Weatonce 
set up a great hue and cry, but suddenly discovering that 
our own desert was passable after all, and not so useless as 
we had fancied it to be, we rested content for the while, 
being loath to take issue with so powerful an opponent. 

Professor Turner now tells us that our American frontier 
has vanished. Our land is already occupied, and we are 
hungry again for more. ‘True, we could crowd up a bit, 
but then Americans never could endure crowded condi- 
tions. We believe with Aristotle, that the best form of a 
democracy is that of an agricultural people, living for the 
most part away fromthe towns. Our republican institutions 
demand room, for it is only when confined that they cease 
to act, as we expect. Rather than adapt ourselves, there- 
fore, to the more crowded conditions of the old world, we 
have in every case preferred to acquire more land and spread 
out as before. 

If we may judge from the past history of mankind, this 
continued land-hunger of ours, is but a proof of our vigorous 
nationality, and not by any means to be looked upon with 
moral suspicion. Our nation is still growing, and our 
desire for Cuba and Hawaii must, therefore, be regarded 
rather as indications of our vitality. The real difficulty 
lies in the fact that our desires are beginning to outstrip 
our means. We know now what it is to be shut in on the 
north, and at last we seem to be thoroughly aroused against 
the danger of a like contingency on the south. Up to the 
present theequestion of our control over the Isthmus has 
been theoretical, rather than practical. Gradually, however, 
we have come to feel a pressing desire not only for the 
canal itself in the interests of our growing commerce, but 
also for the control of the route as a strategic necessity, 
and for the lands round about as sources of further wealth. 
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We recognize full well, moreover, that we still have Great 
Britain to deal with in the matter, and are finally preparing 
to face the issue frankly. 

We have no racial quarrel with England. On the contrary, 
personal relations between Englishmen and Americans are 
usually cordial. ‘The question has ever been simply and 
solely one regarding the possession and control of territory. 
England has forced her way to the east, and we do not 
object to her dominion there, as the matter does not concern 
us directly. Wedo chafe against Great Britain’s continued 
control over parts of this Continent however, and jealously 
watch her every move in these parts. In one way the advan- 
tage is distinctly on our side, for we have but one struggle 
for supremacy on our hands, while Great Britain has two. 
It might, therefore, be good politics for us to assert our- 
selves, if not in conjunction, at least contemporaneously with 
England’s eastern rival, Russia, and thus bring a double 
pressure to bear against Great Britain at the same time. 
At any rate, the issue is bound to come sooner or later, if 
the American nation is to grow, and, if I might risk a proph- 
ecy, I should venture to predict that it will be drawn ere 
long to the south of us, along the proposed route of the 
Nicaragua Canal. 

A show of force is as good as force itself in these days, 
and force moreover is typified in our time by money as well 
asarms. England has already demonstrated both these truths 
again and again in her successful career, and we might do 
well in this case to learn from our rival. My idea would, 
therefore, be to-let the Clayton-Bulwer treaty stand as it is, 
and to proceed at once, either as a nation or a government to 
construct the Nicaragua Canal, with money of our own. 
What we possess, we would certainly have a right to defend, 
and though we did not deny any theoretical control England 
might claim under the terms of the treaty, she would prob- 
ably find it extremely difficult to assert her supremacy over 
land and a waterway which belonged exclusively to us. By 
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‘owning the majority of the stock of the Suez Canal, Eng- 
land has had little difficulty in maintaining her control of 
this route. Let us profit by the example, therefore, and 
establish our own supremacy over America’s canal in some- 
what the same way. 


LINDLEY M. KEASBREY. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE NICARAGUA ROUTE.* 


‘The engineering details of the Nicaragua Canal route are 
contained in reports extending over a series of twenty years, 
and culminate in the perfected location of 1890. ‘The line 

. has been surveyed and re-surveyed, the most important 
problems have been passed upon by prominent experts, and 
it remains to-day, the most feasible route through which 
ships will pass from the Atlantic tothe Pacific.t A discus- 
sion of the advantages of the route of the canal as at present 
located includes a consideration of (1) the Lake of Nicara- 
gua, its advantages to an isthmian canal, and (2) its 
approaches, natural and artificial. 

During the early days of October, in the year 1870, a 
moderate sized steamer, drawing ten feet of water, left New 
York harbor, and within a month, anchored in an inland 
sea within eleven miles of the Pacific Ocean. A sailor going 
aloft upon the mast of that steamer would, at the height of 
forty-two feet, have been above the summit of the divide 
between the vessel and the Pacific, and might have seen the 
spars of a vessel at anchor in Brito roadstead, the western 
terminus of the Nicaragua Canal. I was on board the 
steamer and was forcibly impressed with the feasibility of 
cutting through that low barrier, of deepening the outlet to 
the eastward, so as to provide en interoceanic waterway for 
the fleets of the world. Several years afterward, I was, 
for one hundred and twelve days. out of sight of all land, 
trying to reach Narragansett Bay from San Francisco. 

Within a distance of twenty miles northward and west- 
ward of the place where this steamer was anchored on Lake 
Nicaragua, is one of the ricaest regions of the globe. 


*Discuasion at the Thirtieth Scientific Session cf the Academy, November 13, 


1895 

+ For a description of the route to be followed by the Nicaragua Canal, and for a 
history of the Maritime Canal Company of Ricaraga, consult pages 137-141 of the 
monograph on “Inland Waterways: Their Relation to Transportation,” by 
Emory R, Johuaon, published as a supplement to the ANNALS, September, 1893. 
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Three miles from the lake are the indigo plantations of 
Rivas, the ‘‘pilas’’ or vats for soaking the plants built of 
the lime with which the locality abounds. The concrete 
used in constructing these vats is as smooth as porcelain, 
as hard as marble, and as old as the Spanish conquest, the 
continued stability of the vats attesting the freedom of the 
locality from volcanic disturbance. Farther on are the 
cacao plantations as valuable as they are beautiful; while 
here and there in the vicinity of the towns are the sugar 
haciendas and the coffee lands, interspersed with farms 
devoted to the culture of the plantain, the banana and the 
orange. 

The Central American Cordilleras exist in one unbroken 
chain the entire length of the isthmus, but at one point, and 
that point near Rivas, they sink to the lowest elevation on 
the American Continent, becoming simply hills which skirt 
the Pacific shore. As the highlands to the westward lose 
their altitude, the valleys to the eastward gain in extent, 
forming a basin into which the mountains of Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua pour the vast amount of water which drains from. 
their lofty sides. 

This basin is the Lake of Nicaragua, or Granada. It 
covers an area one hundred and ten miles long by forty 
broad; is in places over one hundred fathoms deep; contains 
a channel from its eastern to its western extremity, capable 
of floating the largest ships; is only one hundred and ten 
feet above the ocean; and by reason of its magnitude, is 
subject to none of those extreme changes of level so common 
to all bodies of water situated in the tropics. Freshets never 
occur, either in the lake or in the San Juan, for the first 
sixty-four miles of its course. It is the only river of the 
tropics not subject to sudden rises. It flows through a 
narrow valley the greater part of the sixty-four miles, with 
an average depth to-day of forty feet during the last eighteen 
miles. It has no large tributary streams swelling its current, 
and a dam of fifty-two feet is perfectly practicable near the 
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San Carlosriver. With this dam built, continuous lake and 
river navigation can be secured for one hundred and thirty 
miles; leaving only forty miles of actual canal and artificial 
basins. I emphasize this point because one of the objec- 
tions raised against the Nicaragua route is its length. 
Every seafaring man will acknowledge that one hundred and 
thirty miles of smooth water navigation would be preferable 
to the ‘‘northers’’ of the Gulf of Mexico, and the tropical 
calms obtaining north and south of Nicaragua, beyond the 
trade-wind belt. Commanders of iron vessels also know 
what advantages there will be in ridding their ships from 
barnacles. 

Lake Nicaragua is a reservoir capable of supplying a uni- 
form and practically inexhaustible amount of water. ‘The 
gauges of the San Juan showing a flow of over nine hun- 
dred million cubic feet per day. The lake is also of great 
importance, as it divides the canal into two distinct sec-. 
tions, and consequently eliminates any danger from a 
*‘block.’’? Vessels will be locked directly up to the lake, 
where they can remain quietly at anchor in fresh water, 
loading under the lee of the numerous islands with the 
products of the country, repairing any damages with timber 
of the best quality, or provisioning for the coming ocean 
voyage. The lake is then the great port of the canal and in 
considering the question of harbors at either terminus, it will 
be well to remember that they can be limited in size to the 
accommodation of the few ships which may daily arrive. ‘This 
is specially true for the Pacific division, for if the weather 
prove inclement, the outgoing vessels can remain in the lake, 
and be locked down the sixteen miles whenever desirable. 

The outlet of the lake to the eastward is the San Juan 
River. Sixty-four miles from the lake the river passes 
between two sharply defined hills. Here, at Ochoa, a dam 
is to be built, raising the stream to the lake level. 

I well remember when Mr. Menocal, the distinguished 
engineer who has given his life to this work on the isthmus, 
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informed me several years ago of his fear that the raised 
waters of the San Juan might overflow by some lateral chan- 
nel near the dam before they reached the crest of the dam. 
That fear was well founded, for a small creek was found 
entering the left bank of the river. The engineering party 
examined the creek and discovered a break in the hills some 
two miles above the proposed dam, beyond which lay an 
extended valley shaped like a huge Y, the left or westerly 
arm of the Y resting in the hills near the Ochoa creek, its 
tight or easterly arm stretching toward the Atlantic. Was 
the river to be‘raised only to waste itself over these miles of 
swamp, and thus neutralize and destroy the canal? Once 
more the parties examined the valley, and at the end of 
three months of perfected labor discovered, that down the 
western arm of the Y flowed the river San Francisco, almost 
parallel with the San Juan, but separated from it by a range 
of hills, while through the eastern arm ran another small 
stream; the two uniting at a point nine miles from Ochoa. 
Here, at the stem of the Y, it was perfectly practicable to 
build an embankment. Thus was made possible a large 
reduction in the original estimates, for the whole valley of 
the San Francisco is to be made a submerged basin. The 
San Juan waters are to be backed around through the San 
Francisco valley, and the summit level will be made one 
hundred and fifty-two and one-half miles long instead of one 
hundred and thirty. Solid natural walls of rock enclose this 
basin to the northeast. ‘T’he hills to the east of this artificial 
basin form the great divide. It is proposed to make a cut 
through this divide one hundred feet deep and three miles 
long. The summit level will end with three locks, cut in 
solid stone near its eastern end. They bring the canal 
to the ocean level and within nine miles of the Caribbean 
Sea. This cut through the divide is not a misfortune but 
an advantage, because the rock obtained from the cut will be 
needed in constructing the Ochoa dam and the breakwater 
at Greytown. 
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The remaining work is simply dredging through a swamp, 
and out to the deep water off the coast, the restoration of 
Greytown Harbor having been proved a simple problem, as 
I prophesied twenty-three years ago it would be. 

When the canal is completed the harbor of Greytown will 
extend to the foot of the hills Here upon their undulating, 
healthful sides will be the future city and port. Mounting 
the three locks, a ship in transit will enter the Deseado 
basin, and after passing through che divide cut, will be in 
the broad waters of the flooded San Francisco valley, which 
is practically an extension of the great lake to this point, 
thence the ship will steam with favoring trade winds up the 
deepened San Juan and, crossing tue lake, will continue, still 
on the summit level, for fifteen miles past the western shore 
of the lake, the last five miles being through the Tola basin. 
‘This basin covers four thousard acres, and lies within three 
miles of the coast. From the basia the vessel will be locked 
down to the level of the Pacific. Such is the route decided 
upon after years of research. Each year bettering the line 
physically and financially, until in the opinion of the com- 
pany it ought to cost not more than $70,000,000. 

The waterway connecting the Atlantic and Pacific should, 
in some way, be under the supervision of the United States. 
Our destiny on the Western Hemisphere demands this. 
Recent indications would seem to show that England will 
not oppose the control of the canal by America, but will per- 
mit her citizens to unite with us in providing the funds 
necessary to complete the enterprise. 

I do not present any definite plan as to its construction. 
As an American I should much prefer to see it under the 
control of this country; the manner of stich control can be 
left to the wisediscretion of Congress. We, of the Nicar- 
agua Canal companies have spent some $4,000,000 already 
in the enterprise, and, with corfideace in the future, will 
keep on with the good work, but we cannot any longer with 
justice to ourselves, wait for governmental action in this 
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country, and refuse the offers of money which come to us 
from Europe. ‘The time has arrived when the leaaing citi- 
zens of every town must put their shoulder to tae wheel, 
and see to it that funds are raised in the United States, 
unless the people are willing to allow Europeans to have a 
large minority interest in the canal. 

J. W. MOLER. 


New York City. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL AND THE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES.* 


The economic influences exerted by such a waterway as 
the Nicaragua Canal are, in generel, two. First, the inter- 
oceanic canal will give a wider market to our raw materials 
obtained by agriculture, miring, forestry, and the other 
extractive industries; second, the waterway will assist 
American manufactures by cheapening the expense of trans- 
portation, thus reducing the ccsts of raw materials used, and 
giving the finished goods a wider range of markets. By 
means of lower costs, Amer:can manufacturers will be 
enabled to compete more successfully both for home and 
foreign markets, Briefly stated, the general economic 
effects of the Nicaragua Canal will te to stimulate the pro- 
duction of raw materials and to increase our manufactures. 
Both of these results will inevitably follow the lessening of 
the costs of transportation and the extension of the limits 
within which our raw and finisked products are marketable. 

In measuring more closely the influences which the Nic- 
aragua Canal will exert upon our economic welfare, it is of 
assistance to analyze the more important services which this 
waterway will perform, in providing American indus- 
tries with a new and efficient highway by water for our 
domestic commerce, in supplying the foreign trade of the 
eastern and central parts of the United States with a shorter 
and more direct route to the countries bordering on the 
Pacific, and by giving the foreign trade of our own Western 
States a shorter highway to European ports. 

In calculating the effects which the Nicaragua Canal will 
produce in the development of domestic industry and com- 
merce, it is first to be noted that cur industrial situation is 

* Discussion at the Thirtieth Scientific Sessicn of the Academy, November 13, 
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such, and the waterway is to be so located that its construc- 
tion will exert a beneficial economic influence upon almost 
every section of our country. For this reason it becomes a 
work of national importance. The economic benefits of the 
Canal accruing, as they will, to the entire country, the con- 
struction of the Canal becomes a matter in which the United. 
States as a whole has a direct interest economically, and 
politically. 

It needs but a brief survey of the industrial conditions of 
the different sections of our country to discover how closely 
the construction of the Canal is connected with our future 
economic development. The northeastern part of the United 
States is our most important manufacturing region. By 
means of an inter-oceanic canal the finished products of the. 
mills and factories of this region would be given more ready 
access to the developing markets of our Western States and 
of the foreign countries bordering upon the Pacific Ocean. In 
the southern part of the United States the industries are as 
yet essentially extractive in character. The growing of cotton 
is still the leading industry of the South, and the South 
has shown itself capable of producing far beyond the possi- 
bilities of marketing. The extractive industries of coal and 
iron mining are fast developing in the South, and in con- 
nection with them manufacturing industry has begun a 
rapid growth. ‘The South is at present anxious to find 
wider markets for agricultural products, for her coal and 
iron, and before long she, as well as the northeastern part 
of the United States, will feel the need of more extensive 
domestic and foreign markets for her manufactured goods. 

The States of the Pacific Slope are more cut off from the 
markets in the rest of the United States than are the States: 
of any other section of the country. ‘he far West is the 
region in which farming, the production of lumber, and the 
raising of stock are the leading industries. This region has 
urged more strongly than any other the necessity of connect- 
ing the eastern and western parts of the United States by a 
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highway for commerce such as the Nicaragua Canal would 
provide, because under the present conditions of transporta- 
tion, by rail over the mountains, or by the circuitous water 
route around Cape Horn, the greater portion of her produc- 
tions are shut out of the best markets for such articles as the 
West has to sell. The States of the Pacific Slope are anxious 
` to obtain access to the manufactu-inz regions of the United 
States and Europe. 

‘There is no other part of tke United States, however, that 
will gain so much by the construction of the Nicaragua Canal 
as will our Northern States atout tae Great Lakes and in the 
upper Mississippi Valley. This is a region of most varied 
industrial activity. Great agrictiturally, it has immense 
quantities of lumber, and the richest iron mines in our 
country; while in close proximity to the Lakes lies the most 
productive part of our bituminous coal fields. Asa result of 
these gifts of nature to this part of tae United States, the re- 
gion is developing with marvelous rapidity in manufacture 
and in commerce. One need not repest the story of the growth 
of Buffalo, Cleveland, and other industrial and commercial 
cities bordering upon Lake Erie, nor recall the rapid strides 
which Duluth and Superior are making at the present time. 
Chicago is the greatest of the Leke cities, and besides being 
the great centre for the collection of the products of the 
northwest and for the distribution of the goods which 
. are shipped to the northwest, she is a city with a com- 
merce larger than that of New York, and with manufactures 
developing so rapidly that she threatens to eclipse Phila- 
delphia as a manufacturing centre. The manufacturing 
region of the United States is spreading from the northern 
Atlantic coast westward and southward, and the Trans- 
Allegheny States are entering upcn a complex industrial life. 

Such is the present situation of St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Cleveland, and the other leading cities of the upper 
Mississippi Valley and the Lake regica. The future prom- 
ises to make their industrial situction even more favorable. 
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Chicago is at present constructing a drainage canal between 
Lake Michigan and the Des Plaines River which will throw 
a sufficient volume of water into that river and the Illinois 
to make possible the construction of the fourteen-foot water- 
way between the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River. 
Obviously the economic services of the Nicaragua Canal will 
be greatly enhanced by the completion of the Chicago drain- 
age canal; for the natural sequence of the opening of the 
Chicago drainage canal will be the conversion of the river 
waterway across Illinois into one having a channel fourteen 
feet in depth. How favorably will Chicago then be situa- 
ted for marketing her products! ‘To the east she will have 
have a twenty-foot waterway by the Lakes to Buffalo, and 
a nine-foot water channel across the State of New York to 
New York City. To the south she will havea fourteen-foot 
waterway to New Orleans, from New Orleans an ocean high- 
way to South America and the Pacific States. St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, to a lesser degree, will share in the good for- 
tune of Chicago and other lake ports. ‘The people of Chi- 
cago are well aware of the value which the Nicaragua Canal 
will be to them, and have begun to take a very lively inter- 
est in the promotion of the enterprise. 

The influence which the Nicaragua Canal will exert upon 
our foreign commerce probably appeals more strongly to the 
average man than does the effect which it will exercise upon 
domestic industry and domestic trade. All persons are 
agreed as to the desirability, if not the necessity, of increas- 
ing our foreign trade. ‘The time has come, in the economic 
development of the United States, when industrial advance- 
ment requires an increase in our foreign markets. We are 
now capable of producing far more than can be consumed at 
home. We have progressed so far in securing command of 
our rich supplies of raw materials that we are more than 
able to satisfy our own demands for finished products, and 
the industrial effort of the present and future should be 
increasingly devoted to the conversion of these raw materials 
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into consumable articles to be sold abroad. In other 
words, we must become more and more a commercial nation 
trading in foreign markets. The wisest industrial policy 
for the United States is one that will secure that result. 
Success in this endeavor will depend upon the same forces 
’ that have given ourselves and foreign nations prosperity in 
the past. ‘The three chief factors ir industrial and commer- 
cial success and progress are the enterprise and thrift of 
business men, the provision of adec:1ate facilities for tech- 
nical and liberal business education, and the establishment. 
of ample facilities for shipping and transportation. 

In view of the fact that we ought to secure markets. 
abroad, it is most gratifying to learn from the recent statis- 
tics of our commerce, that we are of late succeeding in 
securing a larger sale for American goods outside of our own 
country. We have evidently reached a degree of technical 
development that enables us to compete with foreign coun- 
tries successfully in several branches cf manufacture. 

The following statistics show the extent to which the sale 
of our manufactures abroad has recently increased in impor- 
tance as compared with the sale of our raw materials. 

The report of the Bureau of Statistics, covering the period 
of 1895 up to October, shows that the value of our exports. 
of manufactures have considerably increased during the first 
nine months of this year as compared vith 1894; while the 
value of agricultural products exported decreased in amount 
both for the month of September and for the first nine 
months of this year as compared with these periods for 1894. 
The value of- our exports of manufactures has increased 
both in its amount and in its percentage of our total 
exports. For the first nine months of this year our 
exports of manufactures were worth $14,793,586. During 
these months of 1894 we exported $133,378,609 worth. ‘The 
figures for 1895 cover 26.68 per cent of the total value 
of our exports. In 1894 the percentage was only 23.72 
percent. A part of the decrease in the velue of agricultural 
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products was due to the low price of cotton, wheat and wheat 
flour; but in several instances there was a decrease both 
in quantity and value, while in a few cases quantity 
and value have increased, e. g., fruits and nuts. The articles 
of manufacture in which there has been the most marked 
progress are iron and steel products, such as machinery, 
engines, cars and farm implements; but there are many 
others showing a significant increase. It is not safe to base 
conclusions entirely on the basis of the statistics of 1894 and 
1895, for those years were not entirely normal. Neverthe- 
less they confirm the indisputable fact that we are rapidly 
losing our former position of exceptional advantage in the 
production of agricultural commodities. As the Secretary 
of Agriculture has recently said: ‘‘Competition between the 
sellers of agricultural products in the markets of the world 
is becoming more universal and intense from year to year. 
In wheat the United States must compete for sales with the 
Argentine Republic, the Russian Empire, Australia, and 
sometimes with India.’’ In such circumstances the evidence 
of progress in manufactures is especially gratifying. Brad- 
streets of October 19, 1895, rightly says ‘‘the most encourag- 
ing features in the exports’ statement are in the large ship- 
ments of articles of domestic manufacture or production, 
other than those produced on the farm.” 

It is also an interesting fact that our exports of mining 
and forest products shew a similar increase this year ascom- 
pared with last. These figures show that we are becoming less 
distinctively agricultural in our economic organization, and 
are beginning to take on a more and more complex indus- 
trial activity. This is conclusive evidence of the fact that 
we must pursue a policy of promoting commerce. The 
rapid development of the United States industrially calls for 
a corresponding growth in our commerce. 

The amount of foreign commerce which will be affected 
by the opening of the Nicaragua Canal is estimated to 
be larger than that now served by the Suez Canal, the most 
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important ocean-ship waterway ever constructed. The 
actual amount of tonnage that would have been entirely 
‘tributary to the Canal, had it been in existence in 1890, 
Was 4,133,470 tons. ‘The total traffic which the ‘Canal 
would obtain, basing the estimates upon the statistics of 
commerce for the years 1889 and 1890, amounts to 8,296,625 
tons. If to this estimate be added the normal increase 
which commerce may be expected to have before the Canal is 
opened, it is estimated that about 9,000,000 tons will make 
use of the waterway as soon as itis opened. ‘The present 
traffic of the Suez Canal is e little over 8,000,000 tons. * 

The distances which the opening of the Nicaragua Canal 
will save to the commerce making use of it, are much greater 
than those saved by the Suez Canal. The greatest gain in 
distance made by commerce in using the Suez Canal, is 4481 
miles, the amount by which the route between Liverpool and 
Bombay is shortened. ‘he Nicaragua Canal, on the other 
hand, will shorten the distance between New York and San 
Francisco by 10,000 miles. ‘The following table shows how 
the length of commercial routes will be modified by the 
Canal: 


Table showing distances in statuie miles between commercial parts 
of the world and distances saved by the Nicaragua Canal. 


Via Cape Via Nic- 
Ye Cape of Good Distance 


From aragua “gaved. 

New York to— Miles. Aésics. Miles. Miles, 
San Francisco, .... + +++ 14,840 a 4,760 10,080 
Bering Strait, . . . . s.a 16, 100 7,882 8,218 
Alaska, ....... a . 15,300 6,682 8,618 
Acapulco, 2. ee ee ees 13,071 3,122 9,949 
Mazatlan, a Bose sania 2S 13.631 ES 3,682 9,949 
Hong-Kong, ...++-+... 18,180 15,201 11,038 4,163 
Yokohama, .....+.... 17,679 16,190 9,363 6,827 
Melbourne, sessen’ I3,502 £E3,290 10,000 3,290 


*The Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua has made a detailed calculation of 
the tonnage which will make use of the canal. This was printed in the Senate 
Report, No. 331, Fifty-third Congress, 2d Session. This report contains much 
other information. 


C 
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Tasiu—Continued, 


Mia Cape Via Cape Via Ni Distance 


From Hor: heeet aragua Saved 
New York to— Miles. Miles, ates Miles. 
New Zealand,...... +. . 12,550. 14,125 8, 680 3,870 
Sandwich Islands,.......14,230 ..,. 6,388 7,842 
Callao, ao O seran oO SP a is 10, 689 2s 3713 6,976 
Guayaquil, s.es. a. , II,47I A he 3,053 8,418 
Valparaiso, . e sesoses 2 + 9750 1. 4,700 5,050 
New Orleans to— 
San Francisco, . . 1 ee e. 115,052 s.. 4,047 11,005 
Acapulco, . s.. sess eo + 13,283 ce fe 2,409 10,874 
Mazatlan, .. sesos e o + 13,843 oes 2,969 10,874 
Guayaquil, >s ess a s .47,683 2... 2,340 9,343 
Callao, ..-...++0...30,90F .., 3,000 7,901 


Valparaiso, s. 1 ee eee 
Liverpool to— 
San Francisco, 2... «> 


9962 «4. 3,987 5,975 
14,690 ..’ 7,508 7,182 


. 


Acapulco, ... ee ee 6. ILI ‘a.’ 5,870 7,051 
Mazatlan, «2. eee e. « 13,482 by wien 6,430 7,051 
Melbourne, .... 1. + + + + 13,352 13,140 12,748  * 392 


New Zealand, > e e. s e +. .I2,400 13,975 11,349 1,051 
Hong-Kong, sesers. + 18,030_ I5,05I 13,786 1, 265 


Yokohama, ...-..., e.. . 17,529 16,040 12,111 3,929 
Guayaquil, ...-+. e e « + 13,322 a anes 5,890 5,431 
Callao, ... 66s Sey ols: Lope 10, 539 We ae 6,461 4,078 
Valparaiso, © 6 6 eet ee es 9,600 ... 7,448 2,152 
Sandwich Islands, . . . . . . . 14,080 ... 9,136 4,944 
Spain to Manilla, ....... «16,900 13,951 13,520: 431 
France to Tonquin, .. +... . . 17,750 15,201 13,887 1,314 
Hamburg to— 
Mazatlan,..... Bea a Ae 13,931 o 8 6, 880 7,051 
Acapulco, s.s... ates EENE 13,371 ae 6, 320 7,951 
Fonseca, .. 1... + eu oe 11,430 a? at Sa 5,530 5,900 
Punta Arenas, Costa Rica, . . .11‘I20 5,515 5,605 


It is in the influence which the Nicaragua Canal will 
exert upon our trade with the countries adjacent to the 
Pacific Ocean that the waterway will do most to benefit 
our foreign commerce. ‘These are the countries in whose 
markets we can most readily increase the sale of the produc- 
tions of our developing manufactures. ‘They require large 
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quantities of manufactured goods such as we can supply. 
At present our foreign trade is chiefly with the ports of the 
Atlantic, that is with countries having industrial conditions 
which we are steadily acquiring and have largely attained. 
The future development of the South American and Oriental 
countries will inevitably increase the foreign commerce of 
the Pacific States. The Nicaragua Canal will give us a 
decided advantage over other nations in the competitive 
international struggle which is certain to take place to 
secure this developing trade.* 

In considering the economic aspects of the Nicaragua 
Canal, the question naturally arises, whether the capital 
required to construct the waterway will prove a good 
investment. The Suez Canal has proven one of the most 
profitable enterprises of recent times. In spite of the 
financial depression of 1893 and 1894 the share holders 
received 18 per cent in dividends each year. ‘The original 
shares of the company, issued at 500 francs, now sell for 
about 3250 francs, in other words, at 550 per cent premium. 
There is every reason to believe that the Nicaragua Canal 
ought to prove an equally paying investment. Improved 
machinery has greatly lessened the cost of construction, and 
engineering science is now capable of accomplishing much 
greater results by the same expenditure of capital. The 
amount of traffic on the Nicaragua Canal will equal or exceed 
that of the Suez Canal, the cost of administration ought to 
be less, because the Suez Canal has to contend with the 
drifting sands of the desert. ‘The present tolls on the Suez 
Canal are $1.90 a ton. Most of the traffic which will make 
use of the Nicaragua Canal can bear a charge of $2.00a ton, 
if such a heavy toll is necessary. 


* The industrial and commercial! influences which the Nicaragua Canal will ex- 
ert are set forth in a suggestive way by Professor Lindley M, Keasbey in his mon- 
ograph, “ Der Necaragua-Kanal, Geschichie und Beurtheilung des Projekts” Con- 
sult also the author’s monograph on “Inland Waterways: Their Relation to 
Transportation,” chapter xiilof which deals with the ‘Economic Significance to 
the United States of the Extension of Inland Waterways, published asa supple- 
ment to the ANNALS, September, 1893. 
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Such are some of the benefits which the opening of the 
Nicaragua Canal will exert upon our home industries and 
domestic commerce and upon our trade with foreign nations. 
In what way, it may be well to ask, can the immediate bur- 
dens which the construction of the Canal will place upon the 
people of the United States be most economically borne? 
Such a work as this can be carried out only by expending 
large amounts of capital. The construction of the Canal 
ought to be carried through as cheaply as possible that the 
present burden may be made no heavier than is necessary, 
and that the operation of the Canal in the future may not, 
because of an over-capitalization, needlessly burden com- 
merce and industry. The Canal will cost less if constructed 
by the government, or with the assistance of the govern- 
ment’s credit given with proper safeguards, than it will cost 
if constructed by a private company without the help of the 
government. ‘The United States may safely give a canal 
company financial support, provided the government controls 
the stock of the company. ‘The best economic services of 
the Canal in the future will be subserved by a liberal support 
of the measure on the part of the government. Whether 
the United States had better construct the Canal directly or 
by means of a private company is a question to be settled 
chiefly upon diplomatic considerations. 

The opening of the Nicaragua Canal will give a new route 
to a large part of the trafic which now moves by rail across 
the United States. Will the transcontinental railroads 
suffer because of the completion of the Canal? May they 
look with favor upon the construction of such a waterway? 
Although the officials of certain transcontinental railroads 
have opposed the Canal project, this question is one on which 
there ought to be no difference of opinion. Such an impor- 
tant waterway as this would benefit rather than injure the 
present transcontinental lines. 

The traffic which would pass through the waterway would 
be mostly created by itself. The waterway would take from 
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the railroads a part of the freight that is at present moved 
by them, but would in return give much more than it took. 
In fact, I believe the only thing that can place the transcon- 
tinental railroads upon a sound business basis is the con- 
struction of the Nicaragua Canal. This will develop the 
region on both sides of the Rocky Mountains; will largely 
. increase the total amount cf trade, and make possible the 
development of a much greater amount of higher grades of 
traffic which are more advantageously moved by rail than by 
water. Thus, as the great trunk lines connecting the Atlan- 
tic seaboard with the lake ports and the cities of the north- 
west have found their traffic benefited by the improvement 
of the Great Lakes, so will the opening of the Nicaragua 
Canal give to the transcontinental lines a more profitable 
traffic and do more than anything else can to put those roads 
upon a sound financial basis.” 

This brief outline of the economic influences which the 
Nicaragua Canal will exert upon the United States, has 
stated the general economic condition of the different sections 
of the United States with the purpose of showing that the 
industrial and commercial benefits of the Canal will be 
shared by all parts of our country. The good effect which 
the waterway will have upon our foreign commerce has 
been indicated. These benefits, it is also claimed, can be 
secured without doing injury to existing means of trans- 
portation, indeed, it is asserted that they will share in the 
benefits conferred by the Canal. Industrially and commer- 
cially our future development is largely conditioned upon 
the early construction of the Nicaragua Canal. 

Emory R. JOHNSON. 


* Cf. chapters v and vi of the monograph on “Inland Waterways. Their Rela- ~ 
tion to Transportation,” 
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The Twenty-second Scientific Session of the Academy was 
held February 8, 1894. On that evening President J. Frank- 
lin Crowell, of Trinity College, N. C., read a paper on the 
“Co-operative Study of Political Ethics,” which was dis-- 
cussed by Professor F. H. Giddings and others. 

The Twenty-third Session was held March 16, 1894. Mr. 
E. L. Godkin, of New York, editor of the Nation, read a paper 
on ‘‘Problems of Muncipal Government.” ‘The paper was 
discussed by Mr. E. Kelly, secretary of the City Club of New- 
York, by Dr. L. S. Rowe and other speakers. At the close 
of the scientific proceedings a reception was tendered to Mr.. 
Godkin. 

The Twenty-fourth Session was held April 20, 1894. The- 
speaker of the evening was Dr. John Graham Brooks, who. 
addressed the Academy on ‘“The Future Problem of Charity 
and the Unemployed.”’ 

At the Twenty-fifth Session, held May rr, 1894, the- 
speaker was Mr. Edward Porritt, of Farmington, Conn., who: 
read a paper on the ‘‘Break-up of the Old System of Two: 
Parties in the House of Commons.’’ 

The liquor probiem received the attention of the Academy 
at its Twenty-sixth Session, held October 25, 1894. Dr. E. 
R. L. Gould, of Baltimore, whose Report to the Department 
of Labor on the Gothenburg System of Liquor Traffic is 
widely known, spoke on the ‘‘Liquor Problem and its Scien- 
tific Treatment.’’ 

The following session (the T‘wenty-seventh) held on 
November 27, 1894, was devoted to educational questions. 
Provost C, C. Harrison, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
presided. Professor Simon N. Patten read a paper on 
the ‘‘Teaching of Political Economy in the Public Schools.” 

(49) 
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The paper gave rise to a discussion, which was participated. 
in by Dr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of Schools, Presi- 
dent C. DeGarmo, of Swarthmore College, President George 
H. Cliff, of the Girls’ Normel School, Dr. James Mackenzie, 
of the Lawrenceville School, Professor George F. James, of 
New York, Professor J. Monroe Willard and Mrs. J. P. 
Mumford. 

The Twenty-eighth Session, held January 30, 1895, was 
devoted to Uniformity of Law. Frederic J. Stimson, Esq., 
of Boston, read a paper on ‘‘Uniform State Legislation on 
Subjects of Extra Territorial Effect.” 

At the Twenty-ninth Session, held March 7, 1895, Pro- 
fessor J. W. Jenks, of Cornell University, discussed ‘‘Propor- 
tional Representation.’’ 

The Thirtieth Session, held November 13, 1895, was 
devoted to the Nicaragua Canal. Professor L. M. Keasbey, 
of Bryn Mawr, read a paper on the ‘‘Nicaragua Canal and 
the Monroe Doctrine” which appears in the current num- 
ber of the ANNALS. ‘The subject was treated from the 
engineering point of view by Mr. J. W. Miller, of New York, 
while Dr. Emory R. Johnson spoke of its economic aspects. 
Their contributions also appear in the current number. 
Professor L. M. Haupt, of Philadelphia, reinforced Dr. 
Jobnson’s remarks in regard to the effect of the Canal on 
railways, and drew some interesting comparisons from the 
operations of canals actually in use and in competition 
with railways. 





The following papers were presented to the Academy 
since the ‘Twenty-first Scientific Session, December 20, 
1&93: 

202. By Professor Wm. I. HULL. of Swarthmore College: Wealth: 
The Politico-Kconomic Definition Historically Considered. 

203. By Dr. Lgo S. Rowk, Philadelphia: Some Factors of Munici- 
pal Efficiency. 

204. By Jas. M. KERR, Esq., New York City: Evolution of Pri- 
vate Property in Land. = 
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205. By Professor RUSSELL, H. Curtis, of the Kent Law School, 
Chicago: Classification of Law. Printed in the ANNALS, March, 1894. 

206. By Mr. U. Tacucar, Tokyo: The Economic Association of 
the Mixed School. 

207. By M. V. BALI, M. D., Philadelphia: Theft. 

208. By Mrs. S. R. OpgRHOLTzER, Norristown, Pa, : School Sav- 
ings Banks, Printed in the ANNALS, May, 1894. 

209. By Dr. MARISTA Kins, Pittsfield, Mass. : The Woman Suf- 
tage Victory in Colorado. 

210. By Mr. ELtwEED POMEROY, Newark, N. J.: The Progressive 
Charge on Inheritances. 

211. By Professor Epw. W. Bumis, of the University of Chicago: 
Relation of Labor Organizations to the American Boy and to Trade 
Instruction. Printed in the ANNALS, September, 1894. 

212. By Dr. E. von HALLE, New York City: A translation of the 
Idea of Justice in Political Economy by Professor G. SCHMOLLER. 
Printed in the ANNALS, March, 1894. 

213. By Mr. Gro. K. HOLMES, Census Bureau, Washington: A 
Decade of Mortgages. Printed in the ANNALS, May, 1894. 

214. By HENRY W. WILLIAMS, Esq., Baltimore: Money and Bank 
Credits. Printed in the ANNALS, January, 1895. 

215. By Mr. F. W. FETTER, Halle, Germany: A Neglected Factor 
in the Tariff Problem. 

216. By Mr. C. C. Seriver, Baltimore: Taxation. 

217. By Professor J. B. CLARK, of Amherst College: An Unfin- 
ished Study by Dr. Merriam. Printed in the ANNALS, May, 1894. 

218. By Dr. H. R. SEAGER, Philadelphia: The Pennsylvania Tax 
Conference. Printed in the ANNALS, March, 1894. 

219. By Dr. EMORY R. JoHNSON, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
Relation of Taxation to Monopolies. Printed in the ANNALS, March, 
1894. 

220. By President J. F. CROWELL, of Trinity College, N. C.: The 
Co-operative Study of Political Ethics. 

221. By BUSHROD W. James, Esq., Philadelphia: The Commercial 
Question and its Future, 

222. By CHESTER A. REED, Esq., Boston: Peaceable Boycotting. 
Printed in the ANNAIS, July, 1894 

223. By Wm. HORGAN, Esq., Louisville, Ky.: The Attorney in 
Politics. 

224. By R. T. COLBURN, Esq., Elizabeth, N. J.: The Pacific Rail- 
way Debts. Printed in the ANNALS, March, 1895. 

225. By GAMALIEL, BRADFORD, Esq , Boston, Mass. : The Reform 
of our State Governments. Printed in the ANNALS, May, 1894. 
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226. By Dr. ERNEST FREUND, Eerlin: Labor Information Bureaus, 

227. By E. L. GODKIN, Esq., New York: The Problems of Munici- 
pal Government. Printed in the ANNALS, May, 1894. 

228. By Professor JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON, of the University of 
Pennsylvania: Translation of the Constitution of Prussia. Printed 
as a Supplement to the ANNALS, September, 1894. 

229. By Dr. EDW. T. DEVINE, Philadelphia: The Economic Func- 
tion of Woman. Printed in the ANNALS, November, 1894. 

230. By Mr. H. T. Newcome. Washington: Reasonable Railway 
Rates. Printed in the ANNALS, November, 1894. 

231. By Professor L. M. KEASBEY, of the University of Colorado: 
The Tabular Standard. 

232. By Professor SIMON N. Parrsn, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: The Failure of Biologic Soc-ology. Printed in the ANNALS, 
May, 1894. f 

233. By Dr. D. L GREEN, Har-ford, Conn.: Wieser’s Natural 
Value. Printed in the ANNALS, January, 1895. 

234. By Rev. Dr. JOHN GRAEAM BROOKS, Cambridge, Mass. : The 
Future Problem of Charity and the Unemployed. Printed in the 
ANNALS, July, 1894. 

235. By Professor Gustav SCHMOLLER, of the University of Berlin; 
Volkswirtschaft, Volkswirtschaftslehre und Methode, 

236. By Professor E. VON BouM-BAWERK, Vienna: The Austrian 
Standard of Value. Printed in the ANNAIS, September, 1894. 

237. By Miss J. L. BROWNELL, of Bryn Mawr College: The 
Significance of a Decreasing Birth-Rate. Printed in the ANNALS, 
July, 1894. 

238. By Mr. EDWARD PORRITT, Fermington, Conn. : The Break- 
up of the English Party System. Printed in the ANNALS, January, 
1895. 

239. By F. H. COOKS, Esq., New York City: The Evolution of the 
Modern Stock Corporation. 

240. By JOHN A. KERSEY, Esq., Marion, Ind.: The Ethics of 
Literature. 

241. By Mr. H. E. CHAMBERS, Baltimore, Md. : Wealth and Value 
in Their Ultimate Analysis, 

242. By Dr. F. C. CLARK, Berlin: A Neglected Socialist. Printed 
in the ANNALS, March, 1895. 

243. By Mr. D. M. FREDERIKSEN, Chicago: Mortgage Banking in 
Russia, Printed in the ANNALS, September, 1894. 

244. By Mr. S. B. HARDING, Richmend, Ind. : The ‘‘Minimum’’ 
Principle in the Tariff of 1828. Printed in the ANNALS, July, 1895. 

245. By Mr. IRA W. HOWERTH, Ch:cago: Present Condition of 
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Sociological Thought in the United States. Printed in the ANNALS, 
Sepember, 1894. 

246. By Professor L. M KEASBEY, of the University of Colorado: 
The Concept of Organic Social Value. 

247. By Professor S. N. PATITEN, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: The Beginnings of Utility. Printed in the ANNAIS, Septem- 
ber, 1894. 

248 By S. Soris-CoHEN, M. D., Philadelphia: Birth-Rate and 
Increase of Population. = 

249. By Dr. C. ARNOLD LINDORME, Atlanta, Ga. : A Curious His- 
torical Fact, and (250) Law and Morals. 

251. By Mr. T. E. WELSON, New York City: Science and a Stan- 
dard of Value. 

252. By Dr. EMORY R. Jomnson, of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia: The Improvement of Country Roads in Massachusetts and New 
York. Printed in the ANNALS, September, 1894. 

253. By Mr. S. B. HARDING, Richmond, Ind. : The Opposition in 
Pennsylvania to the Ratification of the Federal Constitution. 

254. By EDMOND KELLY, Esq., New York City: Compulsory Col- 
onization. 

255. By Mr. C. R. Boyp, Wytheville, Va. : The Available Banking 
Margin. 

256. By Professor JOHN R. COMMONS, of the University of Indiana: 
Value of Money. 

~ 257. By Professor C. A. Torrie, of Wabash College: The New 
Political Economy. 

258. By Mr. SAMUEL MILLEEN, Philadelphia: The Political 
Economy of Goldwin Smith, 

259. By Mr. MCDONALD FURMAN, Ramsey, S. C.: Indians for 
Indian Commissioners. 

260. By Professor WM. CUNNINGHAM, of Cambridge University: 
Why had Roscher so Little Infiuence in England? Printed in the 
ANNALS, November, 1894. 

261. By Mr. W. A. WEYzEL, Ackermanville, Pa. : Franklin as an 
Economist. 

262. By Dr. J. H. HOLLANDER, Baltimore: Concept of Marginal 
Rent. 

263. By Mr. GEOFFREY DRAGE, London: The Royal Commission 
of Labor. 

264. By Miss HELENA S. DUDLEY, Boston: Relief Work Carried 
on at the Wells Memorial Institute. Printed ın the ANNAIS, No- 
vember, 1894. 

265. By Professor F. H. GIDDINGS, of Columbia College: Utility, 
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Economics and Sociology. Printed in the ANNALS, November, 
1894. 

266. By Professor S. N. Parrex, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: Economics in Elementary Schools. Printed in the ANNALS, 
January, 1895, and (267). Organic Concept of Society, Printed in 
the ANNALS, November, 1894. 

268, By Dr. J. H HOLLANDER, Baltimore: Clark’s Use of ‘‘Rent’’ 
and ‘‘Profits.’’ Printed in the ANNAIS, November, 1894. 

269. By Professor R. P. FALKNER, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: The International Congress of Hygiene and Demography. 
Printed in the ANNALS, November, 1894. 

270. By Mr. JoHN S. DEHAR', Jersey City: The Metaphysics of 
Money. 

271. By Mr. H. J. Grannis, Duluth, Minn. : Should the United 
States Senate be Abolished? 

272, By JOSEPH G. ROSENGARTEN, Esq., Philadelphia: A trans- 
lation of How to Save Bimetallism, by the Duc DE NOAILLES. 
Printed in the ANNALS, January, 1855. 

273. By Professor S. N. PATITEN, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: The Relation of Economics to Sociology. Printed in the 
ANNALS, January, 1895. 

274. By Hon. J. G. Bourrot, C. M G., Ottawa, Canada: Elected 
or Appointed Officials? Printed in the ANNALS, March, 1895. 

275. By Dr. S. M. Luonpsay, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
Sociological Field Work. Printed in the ANNALS, January, 1895. 

276. By Professor ALBION W. SMALI, of the University of Chi- 
cago: Organic Concept of Society. Printed in the ANNars, March, 
1895. 

277. By Professor JEROME Down, of Irinity College, N. C. : Politi- 
cal Revolution of the South. 

278. By Professor G. ARANGIO RUIZ, >f the University of Naples: 
The Amendments to the Italian Constitution. Printed in the 
Annals, September, 1895. 

279. By Mr. G. F. Miron, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Material Ad- 
vancement of the Negro. 

280, By Mr. C. H. LINCOLN, Philadelphia: Position of the Ameri- 
can Representative in Congress. Printed in the ANNAIS, July, 1895. 

281. By Professor JomN R. Commons, o? Indiana University: State 
Supervision for Cities, Printed in the ANNALS, May, 1895. 

282. By OLIVER T. Morvron, Esq., Chicago: The Labor Question 
in American Politics, 

283 By Professor Diopato Lioy, of the University of Turin: Out- 
line of the Philosophy of Right. 
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284. By Professor FRANK FETTER, of Cornell University: Exploita- 
tion of Theories of Value in the Discussion of the Standard of 
Deferred Payments, Printed in the ANNAIS, May, 1895. 

285. By Professor H. H. POWERS, of Smith College: Terminology 
and the Sociological Conference. Printed in the ANNALS, March, 
1895. 

286. By Professor H. B. ADAMS,’ of Johns Hopkins University: 
The Tenth Annual Meeting of the American Historical Association. 
Printed in the ANNALS, March, 1895. 

287. By Dr. H. R. SEAGER, Philadelphia: The Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the American Economic Association. Printed in the 
ANNALS, March, 1895. 

288, By F. J. Stuuson, Esq., Boston: Uniformity of Legislation. 
Printed in the ANNALS, May, 1895. i 

289. By Professor GEO. W. KNIGHT, of the Ohio State University : 
The Political Science Association of the Central States. Printed in 
the ANNALS, March, 1895. 

290. By Professor J. ALLEN SMITH, of Marietta College: The 
Multiple Money Standard. 

291. By Professor F. H. GIDDINGS, of Columbia College: Sociol- 
ogy and the Abstract Sciences. Printed in the ANNALS, March, 1895. 

292. By Dr. HeRMAN SCHONFELD, of Columbian University: 
Labor Statistics of Russian Factories. 

293. By Mr. J. G. ALGER, Paris: The Vitality of Dynasties. 

294. By Mr. W. I. THomas, Chicago: Schaffle’s Theory of Social 
Order. 

295. By BOLTON HALI, Esq., New York City: The Objection to 
Interest, | 

296. By Mr. F. W. SANDERS, Chicago: Spencer’s System of 
Ethics. 

297. By B. A. ULRICH, Esq., Chicago: City Government of 
German Cities, s 

298. By Professor ALBION W. SMALI, of the University of 
Chicago: ‘‘Social’’ vs. ‘‘Societary.’’ Printed in the ANNALS, May, 
1895. 

299. By Dr. EMORY R. JOHNSON, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: Industrial Services of the Railways. Printed in the ANNALS, 
May, 1895. 

300. By Mr. EDW. T. PETERS, Washington: Tests of Stability in 
the Value of Money, and (301) A Misleading Statement of Gresham’s 
Law. 

302. By Mr. R. C. BARNETI, Kansas City, Mo. : Balance of Occu- 
pations, 
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303. By Mr. Wm. M. SALTER, Philadelphia: Anarchy or Govert- 
ment in the Industrial Realm. 

304. By KF. S. BuLINGS, M. D., Grafton, Mass.: The_Law of 
Might and Proprietary Rights. 

305. By Dr. A. F. BENTLEY, Baltimore: The Units of Investiga- 
tion in the Social Scienzes. Printed in the ANNALS, May, 1895. 

306. By Professor GEORGE H. HAYNES, of the Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute: Representation in New England Legislatures, Printed 
in the ANNALS, September, 1895. 

307. By Dr. C. W. MACFARLANE, Philadelphia: Economic Theory 
in America Prior to 1776. Printed in the ANNALS, July, 1895 

308. By Professor T. N. CARVER, of Oberlin College: The Ethical 
Basis of Distribution and Its Application to Taxation. Printed ia 
the ANNALS, July, 1895. 

309. By Professor Mary S. BARNES, of the Leland Stanford Jr. 
University: History, A Definition and a Forecast. Printed in the 
ANNALS, July, 1895. 

310. By Dr. Grorc SIMMEL of. the University of Berlin: The 
Problem of Sociology. Frinted in the Anwars, November, 1895. 

311. By B. A. ULRICH Esq, Chicago: A System of Municipal 
Government Suited to the Cities of the United States. 

312. By Professor Wa. 2. MOREY, of the University of Rochester: 
Sources of American Federalism. Printed in the ANNALS, Septem- 
‘ber, 1895. 

313. By Mr. O. W., ZIEGLER, Baltimore: An Attempt at a True 
Social Statistic. 

314. By Mr. L. I. GILDERSLEEVE, Beaver, Pa.: Initial Factors in 
the Politico-Social Problem. 

315. By Mr. ARTHUR Krrson, Philadelphia: An Invariable Mone- 
tary Unit 

316. By Professor Louis Wuarin, of the University of Geneva: 
Recent Political Experiments in the Swiss Democracy. Printed in 
the ANNALS, November, 1395. 

317. By Mr. H. T. Roc, Grand Haven, Mich.: Marriage and 
Divorce, 

318. By Professor J. W. Janxs, of Cornell University: The Social 
Basis of Proportional Representation. Printed in the ANNALS, No- 
vember, 1895. 

319. By Professor W. M, DANIELS, of Princeton College: The 
Formulation of Gresham’s Law. Printed in the ANNALS, Septem- 
ber, 1895. 

320. By Mr. W. LODIAN, Calcutta: Kossuth on American Politics. 

321. By Professor EMORY R. Jounsor, of the University of Penn- 
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sylvania: Railway Departments for the Relief and Insurance of 
Employes. Printed in the ANNALS, November, 1895. 

322. By Mr. S. E. MOFFETT, San Francisco: The California Rail- 
road Commission. Printed in the ANNALS, November, 1895. 

323. By Mr. E. R. BocKLEY, Madison Wis: The Custody of State 
Funds. Printed in the ANNALS, November, 1895. 

324. By W. E. WILLOUGEBY, Esg., Washington: The Musée so- 
cial, Printed in the current number of the ANNALS, 

325. By Professor G. Framanco, of the University of Rome: Indi- 


‘vidual Determinism and Social Science. 


Y 


326. By Rev. FRANK CRANE, Omaha: The Principles of Democ- 
racy Applied to Wealth. 

327. By Professor J. M. VINCENT: A translation of the Constitu- 
tion of Belgium. 


BRIEFER COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE MUSÉK SOCIAL IN PARIS. 


Under present conditicns, it is not so much the lack of material 
as the difficulty of obtairing access tc that already in existence that 
is the greatest obstacle in the way of accurate and satisfactory 
studies of actual economic cond-tions and institutions. Here, as 
in few other fields of res2arch, tke ordinary library can be utilized 
to little advantage. One can fud there what has already been 
written upon a subject, bu: for purposes of strictly original research, 
it is scarcely worth a visit. The class of material that should be 
consulted either is not there at all, or, if possessed, is of such a. 
nature as to defy ordinary cata‘oguing methods, This material 
consists of government reports releting to questions of industry and 
labor, proceedings of labor anc social congresses and conventions, the- 
constitutions and reports of private organizations and institutions. 
such as trade-unions, co-operative societies, mutual aid funds, etc., 
the files of economic and statistical periodicals, the published pro- 
ceedings of statistical and other Eindred societies, which include 
the results of original research, etc. 

The readers of the ANNALS cannot fail to be interested in a brief 

. description of the Musée Sccia/, an institution recently organized in 
Paris, which is, without doubt, the most remarkable effort that has 
been made to supply this deaiclency on the part of ordinary libraries, 
and to render available the real soarces of information concerning 
economic conditions and institutions, 

The Musée owes its creation directl~ to the organization of sections. 
of social economy in connection with recent international exposi- 
tions, The first exposition which had such a section was that of 1867 
at Paris. Le Play, the eminen: eccnomist, was directed, on that 
occasion, to orgenize a section to embrace ‘‘all documents on subjects 
relating to efforts to ameliorate the physical and moral condition of 
of the population.’’ The central featcre ci this section was the crea- 
tion of the famous New Order of Recompenses (Nouvel Ordre de 
Récompenses) ‘‘in favor of p2rscns, o7 establishments, or localities, 
which by the organization of special institutions had developed the 
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feeling of harmony among all those who co-operate in the work of pro- 
duction and had assured to the workingmen material, moral and 
intellectual advantages. ’’* This exposition, in which over six hundred 
of the most important industrial establishments of the world took 
part, is recognized throughout France to constitute the point of 
departure in the history of the modern study of social conditions. 

At the exposition of Paris in 1889, the scope of the section of social 
economy was still further enlarged. At this, exposition, there was 
assembled a vast quantity of documents of an original character, 
such as the constitutions of societies, the reports of operations of 
workingmen’s institutions, models of workingmen’s houses, statis- 
tics of old age pension and relief funds, exhibits of co-operative 
societies, proceedings of congresses, etc. All of this material has 
been digested and presented in a magnificent series of reports, each 
relating to a particular subject, than which, it is safe to say, there 
is no more valuable series of documents concerning social problems 
in the world. t 

It was to perpetuate this work, to prevent the dispersion of these 
valuable documents and exhibits, and to render permanent what 
was until then an “occasional exhibition, that the Count de Cham- 
brun, by his generous donation of over 1,700,000 francs created the 
Musée Social, The Musée was not formerly inaugurated until March 
25, 1895, though organized prior to that date. The Musée Social, 
then, is a privately endowed, but public institution, whose object in 
the language of its constitution, is ‘‘to place gratuitously at the dis- 
position of the public documents with collateral information, models, 


* Exposition Universelle de 1367 à Parts: Jury Special, Nouvel Ordre de Récom- 
penses, Rapport par M. Alfred Le Roux. Paris, 1867. 


t Exposition Universelle Internationale de 1889 à Farts. Rapports du Jury Inter- 
national publiés sous la Direction de M Alfred Picard, 


Groupe de l'Economie Sociale “Rapport Général” par M. Léon Say 


Section I ‘ Remunéraizon du travail” par M. Ch. Larollée. Section IL “fur. 
ticipation aux bénéfices, Associations Coopératives de production,” par M. Charles 
Robert. Section IIL. “Syndicats professionels," par M. Goffinou. Section IV, “Ap- 
preniissage,” par M. Ch. Lucas, Section V. “Sociétés de secours mutuels,” par 
M. Louis Fontaine, Section VL “Catsses de retratles et renies vragéres,” par M. 
Lonis Fontaine. Section VII. “Assurances contre, les accidents et sur la vie," par 
M. L. Caubert. Section VIO "Carsses d'épargne,” par M de Foville Section IX. 
“ Assoctations Co-opératives de consommalions,” par M. Raffalovich. Section X. 
“ Associations Co-optratives de Crédit,” par M. A. Courtois. Section XI " Habita- 
Hons ouvrières,” par M. G. Picot. Section KIL. *' Cercles Powvreéres, Récréations et 
jeux,” parM E. O. Lami. Section XITI. '' Hygrène sociale 'par M. Emile Neuman. 
Section XIV. “Institutions patronales,” par M. Cheysson. Section XV, “Grande et 
petite industrie, Grande et petite culture,” par M. Emile Chevallier Section XVI. 
“Intervention Economigue des pouvoirs publics,” par M. Léon Donnat. 
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constitutions, plans, ecc., of institutions and organizations which 
have for their object and result the amelioration of the moral and 
material situation of the laboring classes.’’ 

To carry out these aims, the management of the Musée has decided 
upon the following lires of action: First, the collection of a library 
to contain (1) files as nearly complete as possible of all government 
publications relating in any way to industry and labor of every 
country, such as copies of laws relating to labor, reports of parlia- 
mentary or other official investigations, reports of bureaus of statistics, 
inspectors of mines and Zactories, boards of arbitration, etc.; (2) 
reports of labor organizations, especially the meetings of national 
associations, of co-operative enterprises, relief funds, etc. ; (3) reports 
of proceedings of conveaticns and congresses in relation to social ques- 
tions; (4) files of the publications of economic and statistical asso- 
ciations, and of economic and statistical periodicals and reviews, 
and, (5) the more important bcoks in all languages relating to 
labor and social questicns in their practical aspects. 

Secondly, the Musée is more than a library. It is a laboratory in 
the broadest sense of the word. At its central quarters it has all of 
its material carefully arranged according to subject-matter. But as 
any system of catalogu:ng is not entirely satisfactory, the work of 
the Musée has been organized in sections, at the head of each of 
which is a specialist whcse duties are to familiarize himself with 
not only tae material in the possession of the Musée, but with the 
whole literature of his subject, in order that he can personally assist 
any one desiring to maxe use of the facilities of the Musée. Every 
facility for research is also provided in the way of private desk 
room, stationery, ete., as the library is devised not so much for 
casual consultation as Zor those desiring to make prolonged and 
detailed investigations. ‘The officials, moreover, are always at the 
disposition of the public for the answering of communications ask- 
ing assistance and advice concerning the mode of organization of 
any institution or work. 

Thirdly, the Musée will, from time to time, as the occasion seems 
propitious, organize speciet missions in France and in foreign coun- 
tries to inquire into labcr sutjects of present practical importance. 
In the antumn of 1895, two such missions were organized. The first 
was composed of four persons, who under the supervision of M. Paul 
de Rousiers, the author of ‘La Question ouvrière en Angleterre,’ 
visited Eng.and for the purpose of making an investigation and 
report upon trade-unions 

The second mission, at he head of which was Professor G. Blondel, 
had for its object the s-zudy of the agrarian question in Germany, 
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with especial reference to agrarian socialism and the efforts of the 
government to improve the condition of the agricultural classes, 

‘These investigations are by no means mere cursory examinations 
in order to gain personal impressions, but represent detailed 
inquiries such as would be undertaken by an official bureau. Thus, 
for example, in the case of the latter mission, which represents an 
investigation of a problem of great-interest at the present time in 
Germany, the Commission first visited the valleys of the Inn and 
Danube in order to study peasant associations and conditions in 
lower Bavaria, Westphalia and Hanover were next visited in 
order to observe the intimate life of the peasants in that part of 
Germany which more than any other has preserved the old Saxon 
customs, and where the fact that the conveyance of property is still 
influenced by ancient traditions assures to the inhabitants a situa- 
tion superior to that of their neighbors. The study of small 
properties being completed, the Commission then visited the region 
of large estates situated west of the Oder. Here, the organization of 
the large Silesian domains and the attempts made by the Prussian 
Government to reconstitute, by means of the “Reten Guter” a 
middle class among the peasants of the East, were objects of espe- 
cially careful investigation, a work in which the Commission was 
greatly aided by the assistance of the Minister of Agriculture at 
Berlin. Next, the Commission, thanks to the assistance of the Presi- 
dent of the Commission for the Colonization of Interior Germany, 
visited and were able to study in detail the villages created by the 
Prussian Government in the effort to transfer to the peasants the 
lands formerly belonging to the Polish nobility. Throughout this 
investigation every effort was made to come into immediate contact 
with the peasants themselves, to observe upon the spot the operations 
of the various institutions which play so important a part in the life 
of the people, to study the effect of the system of insurance laws 
upon the agricultural population, the workings of agricultural credit 
associations, etc. 

The activity of the Musée outside of France, however, has not 
been limited to the organization of these two missions. Following 
the policy of being represented at all the more important labor and 
social congresses and conventions, the Musée has been officially 
represented at the International Co-operative Congress of London, 
the Statistical Congress at Berne, the Congress of Actuaries at 
Bruseels, the Congress of People’s Banks at Bologne, the Congress in 
Relation to Workingmen’s Houses at Bordeaux, the Trade-Union 
Congress at Cardiff, the Socialist Congress at Breslau and the Na- 
tional Congress of Corporations at Limoges. 
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Fourthly, the Musë will issue iwo series of publications for the 
purpose of making known to the public the more important results 
of its work. The first of these w-ll consist of a series of volumes 
issued from time to time, under the title of Bibliothèque du Musée 
Social which will give the results of its migsions and other material 
representing the results o? original research. The second series wiil 
consist of more frequent bullecins or “Circulaires” as they will be 
called for the publication of meterial of a strictly documentary 
character. It will be :n no sense « review for contributed articles. 
The chief features of its conterts will be yearly bibliographical notes 
concerning economic publications, >fficial or otherwise, and résumés 
of social legislation in each count-y written by its special correspon- 
dents, special bibliographical notes concerning particular subjects, 
notices regarding conventions, ccngresses, etc., and reprints of 
important laws, or otter docmmen:s. 

Finally, the Musée will adozt every other available method for 
the advancement of tke study of social and economic conditions. 
Among these will be the holding of conferences, and the offering of 
money prizes for the best work oa assigned subjects. Two such 
competitions have alreedy been opened, one on ‘‘The Benefits of the 
Principles of Association for the Workingmen,’’ and the other on 
“Profit Sharing,’’ the prize in each case being {5000 for the best 
work. The contest is open to ell competitors, whatever the nation- 
ality or language used. 

The Musée, then, is ia its natnre a central bureau of information, . 
ora kind of international bureau of labor. It shonld be distinctly 
understood that the field of the /fusée’s activity is by no means 
limited to France. On the other hand, it believes that the field of 
its greatest usefulness will be the meking known to each nation the 
institutions, publicatiors, and expeciences of other countries. The 
better to do this the Musée has aapoiated a special correspondent for 
each country, for in no other way could it hope to keep in touch 
with social movements :n each cr to obtain official and other publi- 
cations that should be in its possession. 

Concerning the usefulness of this institution the writer has 
already had a practical emonst-ation. Though the Musée was at 
that time out in the process o? organization, he found the assist- 
ance of those at its head invaluable to him in the prosecution of an 
official investigation that he waa meking in the fall of 1894 for the 
United States Department of Lebor in France and other European 
countries. There were paced et h-s disposal documents that. he 
could not have obtained elsewhe-e; enthorities and sources of infor- 
mation were indicated to him: and, above all, he was aided by 
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practical advice concerning the methods by whick the information 
for which he was in search could best be obtained. 

W. F. WILLOUGHBY. 
Special Correspondent of the Musee Social in America. * 


é 


THE HISTORY OF A MUNICIPAL CHARTER IN KENTUCKY, 


In 1890, the Constitutional Conventon after a session of eight 
months and considerable outside agitation submitted the results of 
its labors to the people who adopted the new Constitution by a large 
majority. Atan adjourned session which lasted nearly four weeks, 
the Convention made some slight alterations of form. The Consti- 
tution was then formally promulgated One of the longest articles is 
devoted to the regulation of municipalities. Towns and cities are 
divided into six classes. Cities having over one hundred thousand 
inhabitants are not permitted to maintain a tax-rate for purposes 
exceeding one dollar and fifty cents on the hundred dollars. In this 
the tax for schools and sinking funds is not included. In other words, 
a special and additional tax for educational purposes and for paying 
off debts existing before 1891 may be imposed. ‘The present tax for 
school purposes in the city is thirty-three cents on the hundred dol- 
lars and the sinking fund tax varies from forty to eighty cents, 
Hence, until the bonded debt of the city has been discharged, these 
Constitutional limitations will be of little value. No new debt can 
be created or liability incurred by the city, ‘‘in any manner or for 
any purpose, to any amount exceeding, in any year, the income and 
revenue provided for such year, without the assent of two-thirds of 
the voters thereof voting at an election to be held for that purpose.’’ 
Ouly one election may be held during any one year for any purpose 
and that must be in November. Whenever any new debt is 
created, a provision must be made at the same time for a tax to pay 
the interest and a part of the principal each year. Last year it was 
proposed to increase the bonded debt by one million dollars for park 
purposes The proposal received a majority of two-thirds of the 
votes cast on that subject, but not two-thirds of all the votes cast in 
the same election for certain officers and now the courts must 
decide whether the votes cast for the bonds were sufficient. 

Excepting members of the two boards constituting the General 
Council, nearly all important officers, including the Mayor, Police 
Judge, Treasurer, Tax Receiver, etc., are elected for four years. 


* The address of the Afwsée is 5 rue Las-Cases, Pans, and that of the American 
Bureau ts 1505 Twelfth street, N. W., Washingtou, D C. 
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The members of the General Council are elected every two years by 
the voters of the whole city, but members of the lower board must 
be residents and voters of their s2veral wards. City and State elec- 
tions are held in odd years. Herce city and county elections, which 
are purely local in their effec:, are alternately coincident with and 
separated from State elections end both, being held only in odd years, 
are kept entirely distinct from national elections. The Mayor’s term, 
which is fixed at four years, may seem long, but the evils of frequent 
elections were so apparent in the past thet there was but little to be 
said against the increase from three years. He is not re-eligible for- 
the succeeding term. 

Under the Constitution no officer's term or salary may be increased 
during the time for which he was elected; no invalid or unauthorized 
contract can be made valid or be extended; the Legislature cannot 
grant the use of the streets to auy corporetion without the consent 
of the General Council; no franchise cr privilege can be given away 
gratuitously by the city; the durat.on of the grant is limited to 
twenty years, and must be sold. with reasonable restrictions and 
limitations, to the highest bidder at public auction. 

After the adoption of the Constitution, the Mayor of the city, by 
the euthority of the General Ccuncil, appointed a Commission of 
three persons to draft a charter. Mr. R. W. Knott, then one of the 
editors of the Courier-Journal; Mr. M. Cary Peter, a prominent mer- 
chant; and Edward J. McDermott, a “awyer, were selected. In this 
difficult task the Commission was heertily aided by the Mayor, the 
press, the Board of Trade, and the Commercial Club. 

The Commissioners endeavored to place the public schools under 
the control of a small board of trustees, and to compel them to select 
the teachers mainly by competitive edtcationel tests. The effort to 
destroy in this way, the patronege cf the trustees was of little avail. 
The Commission also made the atcenzpt to abolish the fee-system 
in the Police Department. It was said that sometimes poor but in- 
nocent persons were arrested by unscrupulous officers merely for an 
extra fee of two or three dollara. The better class of policemen 
favored the change, but politicians in the Legislature were easily 
persuaded to block such innovations, Reforms were also attempted 
in the licensing and supervision of saloons, but the Committee of 
the Liquor-Dealers’ Association and thei- attorney did not favor the 
changes recommended. The provisions offered by the Commission 
were so modified by the Legislature es to make them of little 
valne. 

To make places for a few needy, but influential politicians, the city 
members of the Legislature inserted provisions which created, 
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several new offices, namely: (1) a Live Stock Inspector and several 
deputies; and (2) a Bond Recorder, whose duty it is to take such 
bonds, in criminal cases, as Magistrates and the City Clerk ought to 
take, Other offices which the Commission in its draft had tried 
to regulate fairly and fully, were modified as to the term, salary or 
duties to suit the convenience or taste of the incumbents, 

- The charter in its amended form was vetoed by Governor Jobn 
Young Brown on the ground of these unnecessary changes in the draft 
of the Commission, but mainly because he regarded the provision 
which allowed merchants and manufacturers to pay a license tax 
based on their sales,in lieu of an ad valorem tax on their property, 
as nnconstitutional. The Charter was then freed from the features 
objectionable to him and approved by him July 1, 1893. 

At the succeeding session of the Legislature in the beginning of 
3894—before the Charter was a year old—six wholly unnecessary 
amendments were passed. In every instance the object of these 
amendments might have been accomplished by ordinances which 
the General Council was authorized to enact. The people knew little 
er nothing about these changes. As Louisville is the only city of 
the first-class, its organic law will for a long time be the sport or tool 
of factions in the State Legislature. 

By the Charter the legislative department is given the broadest 
power. The General Council can pass any ordinance not expressly 
forbidden by the Constitution or the statutes of the State. No ordi- 
nance is allowed to pass both boards the same evening. This gives 
the citizens time to learn of important and ofttimes doubtful 
changes in the law. All ordinances in force must be collected by 
the City Attorney and printed for the public every two years. Those 
not published in this way expire by limitation. This prevents the 
resurrection, now and then, of obsolete ordinances which were 
found useless or were not supported by public opinion. While the 
Council, because it holds the purse-strings, has a check upon the 
Mayor and his subordinates, it has very limited executive functions. 
No contract that involves the expenditure of more than $2000, is 
valid unless approved by the General Council; and it must approve, 
before payment, all claims for work done or materials furnished by 
the city. At the beginning of each year it receives and considers 
the full and exact reports, estimates and recommendations of the 
Mayor and his cabinet, and then supplies the funds necessary to 
carry on the work of the departments for the ensuing year. All im- 
portant appointments by the Mayor must be approved by the Board 
of Aldermen, and, if seven out of the twelve oppose removal within 
thirty days of the notice of the same they may prevent the Mayor 
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from removing his appointees, The General Council elects the 
Assessor, the City Attorney, the Sinking Fund Commissioner, and a 
few other less important officers. 

The Mayor is the most powerful factor in the government during 
‘the four years of his term. He hes charge of all executive work, 
and his responsibility is made clear to the people. He appoints the 
Comptroller, who is his Finance Minister; the three members 
‘of the Board of Public Works; the three members of the 
Board of Public Safety; the City Buyer; and a few minor 
officers. The Board of Public Works has charge of all streets, 
alleys, sewers, cisterns, public buildings, etc. The parks are man- 
aged by a separate Board of six men, elected on a general ticket by 
the voters of the city. ‘The Board of Public Safety has charge of the 
police and fire service, the City Hospital, the Almshouse, etc. ‘These 
branches of the city government are conducted, to a moderate degree, 
on the plans recommended by civil service reformers. Members of 
the executive boards receive an annual salary of $2500, but may 
engage in other business. They are responsible only to the Mayor,, 
and he is responsible to the public for their work. They and the 
Comptroller are allowed to sit in the General Council and take part 
in the debates, but do not vote. The Comptroller keeps all contracts 
and vouchers. His books show the state of the city’s liabilities and 
finances. 

The public schools are managed by fourteen trustees, seven of 
whom are elected in their several districts each year. The city is 
compelled to levy a tax of not less than thirty-three cents on the 
hundred dollars each year for the schools, and this sum is added to 
the city’s proportionate share cf the school-fund raised by State 
taxation. The trustees elect all officers of the Board, all professors 
of the High School, the Manual Training School, the Normal 
School for Teachers, the Commercial Class School and also the prin- 
cipals and teachers of the ward sckools. Because of the large number 
of trustees, responsibility is diviced, and too much room is left for 
fevoritism in the distribution of patronage. The teachers in the 
schools are not selected entirely or even mainly by an educational 
test. Still the schools, on the whole, ere well managed. Many men 
connected with their administration are able and upright, and most 
zealous in the discharge of their duties. 

No fees are allowed in the Police Court, which tries offenders for 
violation of ordinances, and which holds an examining court for 
offences against the statutes of the State. Petty offenders are no 
longer compelled to pay costs heavier than their fines. Liquor 
licenses are granted by a-License Board consisting of the Judge of 
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the Police Court, who is elected by the people; the chairman of the 
Board of Public Safety, who is appointed by the Mayor; and the 
chairman of the Sinking Fund Commission, elected by the Commis- 
sion, who in their turn are elected by the General Council. The 
local license fee is $150, and a bond to keep an orderly house is 
required of all saloon keepers. Protests by citizens against the 
granting of licenses are carefully heard by the Board. 

One of the most interesting questions which arose in the fram- 
ing of the Charter concerned the subject of taxation. Under the 
new Constitution, as held by our Court of Appeals in the case of 
Levi et al. v. City of Louisville,* the personal property of manu- 
facturers, merchants, and traders, must be assessed and taxed ac- 
cording to the fair cash value of their property. The Charter pre- 
pared by the Commission was so drawn as to substitute a system 
of license-taxes in lieu of ad valorem taxes. The former were 
based upon the volume of business done, or the amount of sales 
made, by traders, merchants and maufacturers because it was thought 
that the amount of sales could not well be concealed and that most 
business men would rather over-state than under-state their busi- 
ness. ‘The Governor, however, held that the Constitution impera- 
tively required the taxation of all property according to its value, 
and hence his veto followed. Subsequently the Charter was so 
amended as to conform to his views, for the most part, and he then 
signed it. After it became a law, the General Council of the city, 
thinking it ruinous to tax traders, merchants and manufacturers of 
all kinds according to the cash value of their property, and thinking 
that the Charter even as changed to suit the Governor’s opinion 
allowed them a discretion in the matter, passed an ordinance which 
provided that the classes mentioned should be taxed only according 
to the volume of their business. There was no doubt that the citi- 
zens at large much preferred the license system. Some property 
owners, insisted that the taxation of personal property in stores and 
factories by a license-system based on the sales of the owners was 
unfair to the owners of real estate and consequently they took the 
question to the courts. One of the judges of the Circuit Court in 
Louisville held that the Constitution allowed either system; another 
held that the Legislature had no discretion in the matter. The Court 
of Appeals on May 4, 1895, in the case mentioned above, decided 
that the city, under the language of the Constitution, could tax prop- 
erty only by the ad valorem system according to its fair cash value. 
In 1894, before the decision had been rendered, the city took the 


* 16th Kentucky Law Reporter, 872, May 4, 1895. 
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precaution to assess all real estate and personal property according 
to the ad valorem system. but it never-heless taxed merchants and 
manufacturers only according -o the amount of their business by a 
system of licenses based cn sales. After the decision of the Court of 
Appeals, the General Council had new tax-bills made ont on the basis 
of the old assessment; and creditec on the new bills the amount 
paid by merchants and menufacturers on tke previous assessment. It 
appears that the city will get more texes from the merchants under 
the ad valorem system than it would have gotten under the license 
system; but it isnot improbable that Lereafier our manufacturers and 
merchants may be seriously affected. The experience of other cities 
would seem to indicate that this aystem will lead to general under- 
valuations, Personal property i3 so eesily concealed that any attempt 
to assess it at its fair value, will always cause much of it to be hid- 
den away and perjury to be committed. 

The new Charter of Louisville while not perfect, would give satis- 
faction, perhaps, if it were efficiently executed. The General Coun- 
cil of Louisville has been composed of a majority of men totally unfit 
for such places and only a minority thcroughly familiar with the 
city’s affairs and able and willing to render it good service. During 
the last two years there have been unseemly wrangles between mem- 
bers of the General Council and the executive boards. It was said 
that some members of the Generel Council were constantly trying to 
use their power in obstructing claims aad contracts and the payment 
of salaries, in order to compel the granting o? favors to them or their 
friends in the making of appointments and <n the letting of profit- 
able contracts. Several times during the last two years corruption 
of the worst form has been discovered in the General Council. The 
public were for a time moved to actior, but such things are very 
soon forgotten or fail to arouse the citizens to consistent, and per- 
severing efforts for reform. At the last election in November only a 
_ few of the old members of the General Council were nominated by 
the Democratic party and in their places a really excellent set of 
men were offered. They were all defeated, however, by the Repub- 
lican ticket which could boast five or sx good names, but was, in 
the main, composed of obscure, inexperienced men. How good 
municipal government can be obtained when members of the Gen- 
eral Council are elected, in this way, and on other than municipal 
issues, passes comprehension. 

To sum up the experience of Louisville in a very few words it may 
be said: First, there is a need of the more definite assertion of the 
right, on the part of private citizens, to appeal to the courts, to 
punish any officer who negleczs his duty, or to stop any unauthorized 
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expenditure of money or to prevent the creation of any unauthor- 
ized obligation; secondly, it would seem that a State Constitu- 
tion should contain a few general limitations on the rights and powers 
of municipalities; that each city be permitted to frame its own 
charter, and to submit it to a popular vote; that after its approval 
by the people, it should be subject to the approval and acceptance 
of the Legislature for the protection of the general interests of the 
State; and that thereafter ıt should not be changed except by the vote 
of the people themselves. The Charter thus made and approved by 
the citizens, should contain only a few general regulations, a mere 
framework; all legislation necessary for the proper conduct of the 
municipality, being provided by ordinances passed by the General 
Council of the city. In other words, the Legislature of the State 
ought not to be permitted to regulate municipal affairs except so 
far as they concern matters of more general and State concern. 
Under such circumstances each city would have as good a Charter 
and as good a government as it deserved or as it really wanted. Its 
laws or ordinances would then be made by representatives chosen 
by its own voters and directly responsible to them alone. If good 
municipal government cannot be obtained in this way by universal 
suffrage and home-rule, then universal suffrage should be curtailed. 
The remedy for the abuses of municipal government is not to be 
obtained in the State Capitol but in the City Hall or at the city 


polls. 
eis EDWARD J. MCDERMOTT. 
ı Ey. 


VACATION COURSE OF THE VEREIN FÜR SOCIAL POLITIK. 


The two weeks’ vacation course in economics and social politics 
which was concluded in Berlin on the twelfth of October, apparently 
proved a success, in every respect. Strictly speaking, the under- 
taking was not an experiment; what has previously been done in 
this direction was pointed out by Professor Schmoller in the ANNALS 
for September, 1895. It will suffice to recall here that the courses 
of this year were, in part, intended to replace those planned by 
the Evangelical Social Congress and that the somewhat similar effort 
of this organization in 1893 can be regarded as the immediate fore- 
runner of the present enterprise. 

The Verein fur Social Politik, would seem to be better fitted for 
the work than its predecessor. It is bound to no party, sect or pro- 
gram, but seeks merely to unite in common effort those who believe 
in the necessity of social reform and strive to promote its attainment. 


~ 
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while holding fast to the principles of the present organization of 
society. Hitherto the association has worked upon public opinion and 
participated in the movement for better legisletion chiefly through the 
biennial meetings at which living problems were discussed on the 
basis of carefully collected material, and through a long series of 
scientific investigations and reports which Lave been prepared by 
its members and published under its imprint since 1873. Thus 
the vacation course is a new tool in the equipment of the asso- 
ciation, by of which it can extend its activities to wider fields, 
with which it may strive to broaden and deepen the general knowl- 
edge of facts essential to sound judgment upon social questions, 
and through which its representatives will be able to gain that more 
active and personal influence which usually accompanies the rela- 
tion of lecturer to hearer and is almost inherent in it. 

Who and what the hearers were, will best ap ear from an analysis 
of the list of those who attended the courses, Early in the first 
week 490 persons had been registered, 256 of these being residents of 
Berlin or its suburbs. In the second week, partly it is supposed 
because the three Berlin professors, Schmoller, Wagner and Sering 
were to lecture, and partly because the lectures of the preceding week 
had served to advertise the course, the attendance increased to 791 (a 
number not reached, to be sure, at all lectures), over two-thirds of 
the new visitors coming from Berlin or the immediate neighborhood. 
Of the 300 non-residents registered the greater number, were Ger- 
maus, although there were enough foreigners, some fifty in all, many 
of them students of political science, to vary tae Teutonic aspect 
of the audience. Among them were Russians, Austrians, Poles, 
Hungarians, Frenckmen, Italians, Danes, Armenians and Americans, 
(twelve). Classifying according to calling, one inds 49 clergymen; 
lawyers (juristen) of various sorts, many of them state officials, or 
about to become such, 181, university students from various facul- 
ties, 113; teachers 25; merchants, 19; physicians, 18; journalists, 
12; rentiers, 13; active military officers, 13; retired officers, 8; 
manufacturers and factory owners, 12; land, estate or house owners. 
(Gutsbesitzer, etc.), 11. A still more detailed examination of the 
list reveals the names of a number of privy and governmental 
councillors, and of others from the higher official circles. The busi- 
ness world was represented by the general manager of the Krupp 
Works and the secretary of the Central Union of German Industri- 
alists, as well as a number of secretaries to Chambers of Commerce; 
the army, by active and retired generals, colonels and majors; and 
the universities, by members from all grades of the corps of instruc- 
tion. Among the 160 women attending, twenty odd were teachers, 
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bureaucracy, Germans seem to think it difficult to achieve anything 
of the nature of the reforms advocated by the Association for Social 
Politics. At all events, ends can be reached far more easily and 
quickly when the officials are for a measure rather than indifferent or 
opposed to it, Partly through such relations and infiuence as may be 
’ expected to result from this and succeeding vacation courses is it 
hoped to secure the adherence of the younger officials to the policy 
of social reform before they become too thoroughly imbued with the 
conservatism more or less characteristic of their calling. 

Restricted as they were to six hours each, the lecturers adopted of 
necessity so condensed and concice a treatment that it is here im- 
practicable to attempt, by further condensation, to report in detail 
upon the substance of their discourses, In the course of the 
fortnight nearly all the important economic questions attracting 
contemporary German thought were treated by specialists upon each 
subject. Agriculture and the great series of problems connected with 
it,, the Labor Question and the Compulsory Insurance of Laborers 
against Sickness and Old Age, Industry, Money, Population, Colo- 
nies, Emigration, Commercial Policy, Taxation, Private Property and 
Economic Freedom, the History and Criticism of Socialism, the 
Division of Labor, Social Struggles and the Development of Social 
Classes—the bare recital of the themes sufficiently suggests the wealth 
and variety of material presented. So far as questions of method 
and tendencies incidentally arose, the views expressed were those 
of the ethical, realistic and inductive school of economic science, 
the majority of whose foremost German representatives were to be 
found among the lecturers. And wherever the nature of his subject 
permitted, the lecturer paved the way for his final propositions in 
the direction of reform by an historical introduction and a descrip- 
tion of present conditions as complete and detailed as was possible 
within the limits of his time. As a series, therefore, the lectures 
coustituted a general picture of German economic phenomena, of the 
processes of their origin, of the defects and the merits of present 
organization such as could be otherwise gained, by the foreigner, at 
least, only at the expense of long study and great pains. To Ger- 
mans also, the series brought much that was new and valuable. , 
For the trained economist it may have been merely the opportunity 
of listening to teachers not yet heard or of hearing the results 
of researches hitherto not published. For the practical man it 
was often the scientific co-ordination of facts known to him singly 
from his daily experience. For many others it was the first intro- 
duction to the realm of economic discussion. Whether and to what 
extent the ulterior purposes of the association have been advanced 
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are questions best left to the future, although here also the prospect 
for eventually favorable answers seems most flattering. 

To what may this work ultumately lead? The result of this 
first and somewhat experimental effort having been so reassur- 
ing in point of attendance, it is highly probable that similar courses 
will be given later, both in Berlin and elsewhere, under the auspices 
ofthe association. Although nothing as yet seems definitely decided, 
it is not unlikely that lecture courses in economics and social poli- 
tics will shortly be held in several of the larger cities. It has also 
been proposed, in some cases, to lessen the number of subjects dis- 
cussed, to hold at least some of the courses in the evening so as to 
make them more accessible to the employed classes, and, lastly, to 
endeavor to attract artisans, clerks and laboring men by an adapta- 
tion of themes and treatment. One great hindrance, of course, to 
marked success among the laborers is their adherence to the Social 
Democratic party and their loyalty to the peculiar economic doc- 
trines of the Social Democratic faith. As far as Berlin is concerned 
there is no apparent reason why the Evangelical Social Congress 
should discontinue the work it began in 1893. On the contrary, the 
Congress could very well hold courses in alternate years in Berlin, 
since the biennial meetings of the association render it inexpedient 
that courses should be held in the capital city under the latter’s 
auspices oftener than once in two years. In the case of other uni- 
versity towns, the obvious procedure would be to leave the initiative, 
to the professor of economics, most actively interested in the work of 
the association in that locality. Upon him would fall, too, the 
task of arranging the courses and securing the services of such 
colleagues as might be willing to devote time and energy to the dis- 
semination of economic knowledge and the advocacy of humane 
social policy. ‘The sacrifices caused by such work are considerable, 
while the honorarium which the association is able to offer is hardly 
more than nominal. The scholars who lecture at Berlin have unmis- 
takably evinced their earnestness and public spirit by willingly 
taking the trouble and giving the time which the preparation of the 


course and participation in it involved. 


R. M. B. 
University of Berlin. 


ý EDITORIAL. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Academy, held 
October 23, 1895, Dr. Edmund J. James presented his resignation 
as Chairman of the Committee on Publication and Editor of the 
ANNALS. He stated that his future residence in Chicago” would, in 
his opinion, make it impossible for him to give that careful and 
continuous attention to the publications of the Academy which they 
demand. The subject was referred to a sub-committee, with instruc- 
tions to report at a subsequent meeting of the Executive Committee. 

At a later meeting, held November 15, 1895, the sub-committee 
reported the following recommendations, which, after due considera- 
tion, were unanimously adopted: ‘‘That Dr. James’ resignation 
as Chairman of the Publication Committee and Editor of the 
ANNALS be accepted, but that he be requested to continue as one of 
the Associate Editors; that Dr. Roland P. Falkner be chosen Chair- 
man of the Publication Committee and Editor of the ANNALS, to 
succeed Dr. James; and that Dr. Emory R. Johnson be selected to 
succeed Dr. James Harvey Robinson, whose resignation had also been 
received some time since.” 


The foregoing announcement from the records of the Execntive 
Committee of the Academy will explain the changes in the editorial 
management of the ANNALS which take effect with the present num- 
ber. Although compelled by change of residence to resign the man- 
aging editorship, Dr. James retains his full sympathy for the work and 
will continue as Associate Editor to take an advisory part in the policy 
of the ANNALS, even though it may be at the cost of considerable per- 
sonal inconvenience. Ata moment when the editorial responsibilities 
for the publications of the Academy fall upon other shoulders, it seems 
opportune to recall the services which Dr. James has rendered the 
ANNALS in the past, as well as to make a statement in behalf of the 
new management. : 

‘It was six years ago that Professor James conceived the idea of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, of which he 
was justly made the President, It is not too much to say that 
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during those six years he bas sustained its work in every particular, 
and that a large measure of its success is due to his efforts. Of 
what has here been accomplished, especially in reference to the 
publications, we shall speak later. 

Professor James was eminently qualified for the work which he 
assumed. With a keen insight into scientific problems, he had 
already given evidence of a practical sagacity which sought always 
for a concrete embodiment of the views he held. This must be 
clear to those who survey the list of his published writings which 
accompanies the personal note of this issue. Nor have these writ- 
ings remained without practical result. 

His pamphlet on The Relation of the Municipality to the Gas 
Supply grew out of an address delivered before the Social Science 
Association of Philadelphia, at a critical period in the history of 
the city gas works, when a large combination of private capital was 
trying to secure possession of the city plant. The address was 
generally considered to have settled the question in favor of city 
ownership in Philadelphia. In its subsequent form, as published 
by the American Economic Association, it contributed very decidedly 
toward strengthening public sentiment in favor of the ownership 
and control of lighting plants by municipalities. 

The various addresses on the subject of forestry, delivered in the 
interest of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, have contributed 
to the advance of the movement for the protection and extension 
of our forests. In like manner in essays on the transportation 
question Professor James anticipated by the discussion of the Zone 
Tariff System, the era of cheaper passenger fares on our railways, 
as well as the sounder view which now begins to prevail of the 
relation of canals and waterways to our railway system. When the 
history of the movement for better government of our cities comes 
to be written, it will be seen that Professor James contributed in 
large measure to the advance of this movement. 

But it is particularly in the field of education that Professor James 
has impressed his views upon various important movements, In the 
light of subsequent developments, his papers and addresses, in which 
these results were foreshadowed, acquire an increased interest. It 
would occupy us too long to enumerate the actual results which can 
be traced to these efforts. It is sufficient to say that Professor James 
has concerned himself with such questions as the place of kinder- 
gartens in the public school system, the teaching of pedagogics in 
universities, the function of commercial education, the relation of 
the different classes of secondary schools to one another, and the 
education of adults, especially University Extension. 
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The fertility of practical expedient, and the breadth of sympathy 
for all forward movements which have characterized Professor James’ 
career, have stood the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science in good stead throughout its existence. An unceasing 
interest devoted to the various aspects cf its work has secured for 
the Academy an unusual measure of succes3. No one knows this better 
than those who, like the present editor, have been intimately asso- 
ciated with him in the work. No institution depends for its success 
upon a single individual, and the writer would be the last to under- 
value the self-sacrificing labors of a group of enthusiastic specialists 
who have labored for its success, nor the cordial co-operation of 
writers all over the United States who have taken part in its publi- 
cations. Yet, however numerous the workers, they mnst have a 
chief. In the work of the Academy, where he has occupied at the 
same time the position of president and editor of the publications, 
Professor James has been the directing spirit. 

During his editorship the Annars has been changed from a 
quarterly to a bimonthly periodical, while the numbers have been 
steadily increased in size. The policy of publishing as supplements 
longer papers than could find a place in the Annas has been 
strenuously pushed by Professor James, and at the present time the 
number of these publications is quite large and has been notably 
enriched by the supplement which accompanies the present issue. 
‘The leading papers published in the ANNALS are reprinted in sepa- 
rate form, and as pamphlets secure a circulation and attention which 
they would not attain as articles of a periodical. ‘To Professor 
James is due the consistent maintenance of this policy. To his 
initiative is also to be ascribed the establishment of the interesting 
departments of sociological and municipal government notes, whose 
success has amply justified the wisdom of his foresight. 

The present editor discharges a debt of gratitude in rendering this 
account of the services of Dr. James to the publications of the 
Academy. He feels that the policy of these publications has been 
laid upon firm foundations. The constructive work has in large 
part been accomplished. It remains for those who follow to build 
a structure worthy of the foundation. 

And now a word in behalf of the present editorial board. Our 
readers will have noticed that Dr. Emory R. Johnson has replaced 
Dr. James Harvey Robinson as associate editor. We part with Dr. 
Robinson with regret, for his services in the past have been of great 
value. His removal to New York, and Lis duties in his new posi- 
tion had rendered it impossible for him to retain his position as as- 
sociate editor. Dr. Emory R. Johnson needs no introduction to the 
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readers of the ANNALS and the editor congratulates himself that he 
is to have associated with him in the active management of the 
publications a man who has already given so many proofs of his 
zeal and ability. 

The reorganized editorial board propose to follow in the future 
the policy which in the past has brought so much success to our 
publications. Radical changes of policy are not contemplated by 
them and are not to be expected. They earnestly hope for some 
improvement in detail. They aim to make the ANNAIS not only a 
picture of the activities of the Academy, and a repository for scien- 
tific papers, but so far as possible a complete record of current fact 
and discussion which is of interest to the students of political and 
social science. In this spirit they hope to inaugurate a current 
bibliography which will call the attention of our readers to the most 
important publications as they appear. This feature will not replace 
the book reviews and notes but will be in addition to it. In the 
same spirit it will be the aim of the reorganized board to extend 
and enrich the department of notes so that in time nothing which 
merits the attention of students of political and social science shall 
escape notice. i 

To accomplish these purposes they need the support of members 
of the Academy and other scholars. ‘They bespeak for themselves 
the same cordial sympathy and assistance which has been granted 
their predecessors. Without it they must needs fail. With it they 
trust that they shall be able to assume the responsibilities which 
have been placed on their shoulders, and acquit themselves with 
credit in the functions to which the Academy has called them, 


ROLAND P. FALENER. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


AMERICA. 


_ Chicago University.—Dr. Edmund J. James, President of the 
Academy, leaves the University oî Pennsylvania for the University of 
of Chicago, February 1, 1896. In the University of Pennsylvania Dr. 
James was Professor of Public Finance and Administration in the 
Department of Finance and Economy (Wharton School), and Pro- 
fessor of Political and Social Science in the Graduate Faculty 
(Department of Philosophy). In the University of Chicago he will 
be Professor cf Public Administration in the Department of Political 
Science, and Director of the University Extension Department. 

Edmund Janes James was born May 21, 1855, at Jacksonville, 
Morgan County, Ill. He was prepered for college in the High 
School Department of the Illinois State Normal School, at Normal, 
Dl, from which he graduated in June, 1873. 

He entered college at the Northwestern University at Evanston, 
DL, in the autumn of 1873. Having been appointed Recorder on 
the United States Lake Survey he joined (Mey 1, 1874) the party of 
Engineer Terry, engaged on the upper St. Lawrence and the lower 
part of Lake Ontario. At the end of the season he entered Harvard 
College, matriculating November 2, 1874. 

In July, 1875, he went to Europe to study political economy. 
He matriculated at the University of Halle, October 16, 1875, and 
after spending four semesters at that institution—during which time 
he attended lectures also at Berlin and Leipsic—he graduated from 
Halle in August, 1877, taking the deg-ees of M. A. and Ph. D. 

On his return home in the autumn cf 1877 he was appointed prin- 
cipal of the Public High School, in Evanston, DL, from January 1, 
1878. In June, 1879, he resigned this position to accept the prin- 
cipalship of the High School Department of the Ilinois State 
Normal School at Normal, Ill., begirning work in September of 
that year. He resigned this position at Christmas time, 1882, 
in order to continue his studies in Europe, which he pursued dur- 
ing the summer semester of 1883 at various German universities. 

On July 3, 1883, he was elected Professor of Public Finance and 
Adminstration in the Wharton School of Finance and Economy, 
University of Pennsylvania, to begiu work the following September. 
Since 1886 he has had practical charge of this department. Under 
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his influence its corps of instructors was largely increased, the sub- 
jects of instruction multiplied, and its curriculum extended from 
two years to four, changes which were followed by a large increase 
in the number of students. It was owing to his personal efforts 
that instruction in statistics, journalism, sociology, transporta- 
tion, municipal government, jurisprudence, and politics was added 
to the work in history, economics, and finance. During this 
period the Wharton School of Finance and Economy became not 
only a successful department for higher commercial education, but 
also one of the leading centres for the study of economics and 
politics in the United States. 

Shortly after going to the University of Pennsylvania, Prola 
James was also appointed December 12, 1883, Professor of Political 
and Social Science in the Graduate Faculty ( Department of Philoso- 
phy), and from January, 1884, to January, 1888, was Secretary of 
this Faculty. While Secretary he proposed the regulations which 
with few changes, have remained the rules governing graduate 
study in the University until the present. He was also the first 
instructor of the Faculty to introduce the seminary method of 
instruction which has become such a marked feature of all advanced 
work in the University. He was in Europe on leave of absence 
during the academic year 1888-89. 

On April 8, 1891, he was elected President of the American Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching, an association organized to 
promote the introduction and development of University Extension 
methods of instruction throughout the United States. He held this 
position until September 1, 1895, during which time the work of the 
society was greatly extended and strengthened. The number of lec- 
ture courses rose from 42 in 1890-91 to 126in 1894-95; while the num- 
ber in attendance increased from 7400 to 20,000. 

While at the University Professor James declined various calls to 
other institutions either as president or professor. He was offered the 
presidency of two leading western State universities. He was also 
offered an Assistant Professorship in Political Economy at Harvard in 
1890 and the head Professorship of Political Science at the University 
of Chicago in 1892. He was appointed delegate from the University of 
Pennsylvania to the tercentenary celebration of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, in 1892, and to the bicentennial of the University of Halle in 1894. 

Professor Jamies is an active member of various societies and asso- 
ciations of a scientific and practical character. He has been amember 
of the National Educational Association since 1879. He was elected a 
member of the National Council of Education in 1884 and has deliv- 
ered addresses before the association on ‘College Education for 
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Business Men,” ‘‘ University Extension’ and “Normal School Edu- 
cation.’’ 

He was chosen a member of the American Philosophical Society, 
April 18, 1884. 

Since September, 1885 he has been a member of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advaacement of Science; since 1891 a Fellow of that 
body. He was Vice-President and Chairman of Section I in r891, 
and has read papers at its sessions on ‘‘ The Share of Labor in Distri- 
bution,” ‘‘ Manual Training in the Public Schools” and ‘‘ The Farmer 
and Taxation.” 

Since 1885 he has been a member of the American Social Science 
Association; was Secretary of the Department of Social Economy, 
1887-88, and one of the directors of the association for the years 1890- 
92. He has read pepers on ‘‘The Bullitt Bill Charter of Philadel- 
phia,” ‘Schools of Tolitical and Social Science,” ‘The Single Tax 
Theory.” 

As one of the early members (1883) of the Public Education As- 
sociation of Philadephia’ he delivered addresses before that body 
on ‘Financial and Administrative Aspects of Public Education,’’ 
‘The Need of Reorganization in Our Public School System,” ete., and 
has been for two years past Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
that body. 

He was one of the founders of the American Economic Association. 
in 1885, and, as Chairman of the Committee on Organization, reported 
the plan which has proved so successful in practice. He was for some 
time Vice-President and has been a frequent contributor to its series 
of publications. 

Having been much interested in the movement for the preservation 
and better managemert of our forests, he was one of the original mem- 
bers (1886) of the Pennsylvania Forestry Association and of the Coun- 
cil of that body. He delivered addresses before the association on 
“The Relation of the State to our Forests,” “Tae Economic Signifi- 
cance of Our Forests,” etc. 

He was actively concerned in the organization of the Pennsylvania 
College Association in 1887, which was subsequently converted into 
the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools in the Middle 
States and Maryland. He delivered addresses at its sessions on ‘‘ The 
‘American University,” ‘‘ University Extension,” and “ The American 
College,” and was for come time treasurer of the association. 

He was one of the founders of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, and, at the first meeting for formal organization 
December 14, 1889, was elected President, an office to which he has 
since been annually re-elected. 
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He was one of the first to take part in the recent movement for the 
improvement of city politics in the United States; was one of the 
organizers of the Municipal League of Philadelphia (out of which 
the National Association of Municipal Leagues has grown) and served 
as its first president from December 1, 1891. 

Professor James’ contributions to the literature of the subjects in 
which he has been interested have been numerous, 

With Dr. Charles DeGarmo, President of Swarthmore College, he 
founded the /iinois School Journal, now the Public School Journal, 
one of the most influential educational periodicals in the West. As 
editor of this magazine for two years, 1881-82, he contributed many 
papers to the current discussion of the time, relating to the pedagogi- 
cal and administrative aspects of public education. 

As editor of the ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLI- 
TICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE he has for the past five years directed the 
policy of this periodical. Under his direction it has expanded from a 
quarterly to a bimonthly with numerous supplements, and has grown 
steadily and rapidly in scope and influence. 

In addition to the work on the above periodicals, Professor James 
was one of the leading contributors to the “ Cyclopedia of Political 
Science, Political Economy and United States History,” edited by 
John J. Lalor, Chicago, 1882-84. (Referred to below as Lelor’s 
Cyclopsedia.) ` 

LISI OF PUBLISHED PAPERS, 
A. Monographs and Longer Papers. 


1. “ Studien úber den Amerikanischen Zolltarif: Seine Ent- 
wickelung und seinen Einfluss auf die Volkswirthschaft.’ Pp. 80. 
Jena, 1877. 

2. “ Aims and Methods of Latin Teaching in Our Public Schools.” 
Educational Newsgleaner, Chicago, September, 1880. 

3. “Banks of Issue.” Lalor's ‘‘Cyclopeedia.”? Vol.I. Chicago, 1881. 

4. “ Customs Duties.” Ibid. z 

5. “Relation of Academic to Professional Work in Normal 
Schools.’’ Education. Boston, 1882. 

6. .‘‘ Latin Teaching in the Public Schools.” Four Papers in Ili- 
nois School Journal. Vol. I. Normal, 1881-82. 

7. “ Epochs in the History of Pedagogics.” Three papers. Ibid. 

8. “ National Aid to Education.” Four papers. Ibid. Vol. II, 
1882-83. 

9. “Das Studium der Staatswissenschafien in Amerika.” Con- 
rad’s Jahrbücher fir Nationalökonomie und Statistik, N. F. VII 
Baud. Jena, 1883. 
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10. “Emigration and Immigration.’ Talor’s ‘Cyclopedia,’” 
Vol. II. Chicago, 1883. 

II. “ Compulsory Education.” Thid. 

a2. “ Machinery: Its Social and Economical Effects.” Tbid. 

13. “Excise.” Ibid. 

14. ‘‘ Factory Laws.” Ibid. 

15. “Science of Finance.” Ibid. 

x6. “ Labor.” Ibid. 

17. “Insurance.” Ibid. ; 

18. “ The Higher Education of Teachers at the University of Jena.” 
New England Journal of Education. Boston, December 6 and 13, 
1883. 

19. '' Distribution of the Surplus Revenue.” Philadelphia Press, 
Dec. 7, 1883. 

20. ‘ History of Political Economy.” Lalor’s “ Cyclopedia.’ Vol 
TI. Chicago, 1884. 

21. “The Classical Question in Germany.” Popular Science 
Monthly, January, 1884. (Reprinted at Boston, 1884, as Appendix 
to Pamphlet on Greek Question, by Charles Francis Adams.) 

22, “ Gindeley’s History of the Thirty Years’ War.” ‘The Press, 
Philadelphia, 1884. 

. 23. " Rise of the Modern Laborer.” MacNeil's “Labor Question.” 
Pp. 66. Boston, 1885. 

24. “ The Public Economy of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.” 
Wharton School Annals of Political Science. No. L Pp. 34. Phila- 
delphia, 1885. 

25. “ Outline of a Proposed School of Folitical and Social Science.” 
Philadelphia Social Science Association. Pp. 24. Philadelphia, 
1885. : 

26. ‘' The Relation of the Modern Municipality to the Gas Supply: 
with Special Reference to the Gas Question in Philadelphia.” Phila- 
delphia Social Science Association. Pp. 38. Philadelphia, 1886. 

27. “National Aid to Popular Education.” Andover Review. 
Boston, March, 1886. i 

28. “ The Relation of the Modern Municipality to the Gas Supply.” 
{Revised and enlarged edition of No. 26.) Pp. 69. American Eco- 
nomic Association May and July, 1886. 

ag. ‘‘ The Kindergarien and the Public School.” Sub-Primary 
School Society. Pp 24. Philadelphia, 1886. 

30. “ Chairs of Pedagogics in Our Universities.” Philadelphia 
Social Science Association. Pp. 46. Philadelphia, 1887. 

31. “ The Legal Tender Decisions.” Pp. 31. American Economic 
Association, 1887. 


ts 
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32. “ The Agitation for Federal Regulation of Railways.” Ameri- 
can Economic Association. Pp. 50. July, 1887. 

33. “Socialists and Anarchists in the United States.” Our Day, 
Boston, Feb 1888. 

34. “The Degree of Ph. D. in Germany.” Andover Review, Bos- 
ton, June, 1888. 

35. “ The Government in Its Relation to Forests.’ Department of 
Agriculture Forestry Division. Bulletin No. 2. Pp. 16. Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1889 

36. “ The Canal and the Railway.” Pp.57. American Economic 
Association, 1890. 

37. “ The Federal Constitution of Germany.” Publications of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Political Economy and Public Law Series. 
No. 7. Pp. 43. Philadelphia, 1890, 

38. “The Federal Constitution of Switzerland.” Publications of 
University of Pennsylvania. Political Economy and Public Law Series. 
No.8. Pp.46. Philadelphia, 1890. Nos. 37 and 38 were reprinted in 
‘The Convention Manual of the Sixth New York State Constitutional 
Convention,’ Part 2, Vol. UI, Foreign Constitutions, Albany, N. Y., 
1894. 

39. “Needed Improvements wn Our Transportation System.” 
Manufacturer, Philadelphia, Nov. 1, 1890. 

40. “ The Education of Business Men.” American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. Pp. 26. New York, Jan., 1891. Second edition same year. 

41. “ Reform in Railroad Passenger Fares.” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Boston, January, 1891. 

42. ‘‘ Economic and Social Aspects of Public Education”! Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction. Pp. 35. Boston, July, 1891. 

43. “The Farmer and Taxation.” American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Pp. 27. Salem, Mass., 1891. 

44. ‘ The University Extension Lecturer." Two Paperstn Univer- 
sity Extension. Philadelphia, Dec., 1891; Jan., 1892. Reprinted as 
separate papers. Pp. 22. 

45. “A Plea for the Estableshment ofa Commercial High School.’ 
American Bankers’ Association. Pp. 17. New York, 1892. New 
edition. 1893. 

46. “Some General Considerations Concerning University Exten- 
sion” Introduction to the ‘‘ University Extension Handbook.’ 
Second Edition. Philadelphia, 1893. 

47. “Education of Business Men in Europe.” Report of an exami- 
nation of European Commercial Schools. American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. Pp. viii, 232. New York, 1893. 

48. “Philadelphia's Need of a Commerical High School.” Pp. 24. 
Educational Club, Philadelphia, 1894. : 
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49. “A Neglected Incident in the Life of Dr. Franklin.” The, 
Nation, New York, April 18, 1895. 

50. “A Model City Charter.” Address before the National Confer- 
ence for Good City Government, at Minneapolis. National Municipal 
League, Philadelphia, 1895. 

B. Briefer Papers and Reviews. 


Of these the following are the most important :— 

1. “German Universities.’ The Tripod, Evanston, October 25 
and November 25, 1877. 

2. “The Modern Languages.’ Educational Weekly, Chicago, 
1878. 

3. “ The Spelling Reform.” Ibid, 1879. 
4. “ History of the National Debi.” Bloomington Pantagraph, 
January, 188r. r 

5. “What is a German University.” Tilinois School Journal, 
Normal, September, 1881. 

6. “ Municipal Economy in Prussia.” The Nation, New York, 
October 23, 1881. 

7. “Walker's Money, Trade and Industry.” The American Critic, 
Chicago, 1882. 

8. “The Lecture and the Recitation System of Instruction.’ 
Illinois School Journal, Normal, January, 1882, 

9. “ German Student Life.” Ibid, March, 1882. 

10. ‘ Correlation of Studies.’ Ibid., August, 1882. 

11. “Some Thoughts on the New Education.” ‘Two papers in 
Tilinois School Journal. Vol. II., Normal, 1882-83. 

12. “The Chinese Question.” ‘The Nation, New York, April 20, 
1882. 

13. ‘State Ownership of Railroads in Tialy.” Ibid., April 27, 
1882. 

14. “Political Economy in German Universities.” Ibid., Septem- 
ber 28, 1882. Reprinted in L’Athenseum belge. Brussels, November 
I, 1882. 

15. “New Education.” Northwestern Christian Advocate, Chicago, 
February, 1883. 

16. ‘ The Public High School.” Tbid, 1883. 

17. ‘‘ Comparative Methods in Finance.” Bankers’ Magazine, 
April, 1884. 

18. ‘Prince Bismarck’ The American, Philadelphia, August, 
16, 1884. 

1g. “A New Work on Politlical Economy.” Bankers’ Magazine, 
August, 1884. g : 
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_ 20, "Atkinson's Distribution of Products.” The Nation. New 

York, March 19, 1885 

21. “The Need of Organization in Our Educational Field, 
Christian Advocate, New York, June 25, 1885. 

22. “ Recent Books on Political Economy.’ The American, Phila- 
delphia, October 31, 1885. 

23. “ Recent Progress ın Political Economy.” Science, New York, 
November 6, 1885. 

24. ‘ Recent Land Legislation in England.’ Ibid., November 20, 
1885. 

25. “Payne's Science of Education.” Christian Union. New York, 
1886, i 

26. ‘* The Siate as an Economic Factor.” Science, New York, May 
28, 1886. Reprinted in separate form. 

27. “ Paulsen’s History of Higher Education in Germany.” The 
American, Philadelphia, November 13, 1886. 

28. “ Teaching as a Profession.” Ibid., March 5, 1887. 

29. ‘Adams’ Public Debis.” Ibid., May 21, 1887. 

30. Introduction to Ingram’s “History of Political Economy.” 
New York, 1888. 

31. “ Constitutional Position of Prussia in the German Empire.” 
‘The Nation, New York, April 26, 1888. 

32. ‘ State Interference, The Chantauquan, June, 1888. 

33. “ University Instruction in Bavaria.” The American, Phila- 
delphia, January 26, 1889. 

34. “The Great Educational Need of Philadelphia.” Red and 
Blue, Philadelphia, November 1, 1889. 

35. “ The Study of Politics and Business at the University of Penn- 
sylvania.”’ Ibid., November 15, 1889. 

36 “Sax’s Grundlegung der Theoretischen Staatswirthschaft.”’ 
Political Science Quarterly, New York, March, 18 

37. € An Academy of Political and Social Science.” Manufacturer, 
Philadelphia, April 1, 1890. 

38. ‘ Economic and Social Aspects of Public Education.” New 
England Journal of Education, Boston, July 16, 1890. 

39. “The Austrian Zone Tariff System.’ ANNALS OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY, October, 1890. 

40. “The Coming Teacher.” Manufacturer, Philadelphia, May 
16, 1891. 

41. “ University Extension.” Book News, Philadelphia, May, 
1891. 

42. “ Universitiy Extension in the United States... Our Day, 
Boston, February, 1892. 
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43- Introduction to ‘‘ City Government of Philadelphia.” Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, 1893. 

44. A New Career for College Men.” Review of Reviews, New 
York, June, 1893. 

45. Introduction to Brinley’s ‘‘ Handbook for Voters.” Philadel- 
phia, 1894. 

46. “Shaws Municipal Government in Great Britain.” The 
Bookman, New York, May, 1895. 

47. ‘ The Income Tax.” The Citizen, Philadelphia, June, 1895. 

48. “Some Considerations on Our System af Eduorkion, ” Tbid, 

September, 1895. 


Amberst.—The chair of Political Economy, at Amherst, was filled 
May, 1895, by the appointment of Dr. James Walter Crook to the position 
of Assistant Professor. He was born December 21, 1859, at Bewdley, 
Northumberland County, Ontario, Canada, and received his early edu- 
cation in the public schools of his native place and of Manistee, Mich. 
From thence he went to Oberlin where he attended the Academy and 
1887-91 the College, receiving the A. B. degree in 1891. He taught 
history at Oberlin College in 1891-92 and went the following year for 
graduate study in economics to the University of Wisconsin. In 1893 
he received a fellowship at this institution and spent the year 1893-94 
at the University of Berlin. In 1894 he was appointed fellow at 
Columbia College, and took, in May, 1895, his examination for the 
degree of Ph.D. He was then appointed to lecture on public finance 
during the present year in the absence of Professor Seligman, but 
resigned this post to accept the position at Amherst. He has written: 

“ Land Transfers.” Wisconsin Ægis, May, 1893. 


Catholic University of America.—The Hon. Carroll D. Wright has 
been appointed Lecturer on Political Economy in the newly organized 
Department of Philosophy in the Catholic University of America at 
Washington, D. C He was born July 25, 1840, at Dunbarton, Mer- 
rimac County, N. H., and received his education in the public schools 
of Washington, N. H., and Reading, Mass., and the academies of 
Alstead, N. H., Washington, N. H., and Chester, Vt. 

He was a teacher in the public schools in Langdon, N. H., Chester, 
‘Vt, Swanzey and Troy, N. H.; he was Assistant Principal of Mt. 
Cæsar Seminary in Swanzey in 1869, and Principal of the Select High 
School in Troy, N. H., in 1869. He was Chief of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor from June, 1873, until September, 1885 ; 
Supervisor of the Federal Census for Massachusetts, 1885, and Commis- 
sioner of Public Records of Massachusetts, 1885. He was appointed 
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United States Commissioner of Labor January, 1885, and still holds 
that position ; under special act of Congress he has been in charge of 
the Eleventh Census since October, 1893. 

In 1883 Tufts College, Mass., conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of A. M., and in 1894 he received the degree of LL.D. front 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. He has been an active con- 
tributor to the work of many learned societies. He is connected with 
the following organizations: President of the National Association 
of Officials of Bureaus of Labor Statistics in the United States; Presi- 
dent of the American Association for the Promotion of Profit-sharing ; 
Vice-President of the American Social Science Association and the 
American Statistical Association ; Fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science ; Honorary Fellow of the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society; member of the American Economic Association; 
American Historical Association ; New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Society ; American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
International Statistical Institute; Comité permanent, International 
Congrés des Accidents du Travail, Paris; Societe international des 
Etudes pratiques d’Economie sociale, Paris; Committee of Patron- 
age, Congrés international des Habitatioris 4 Bon Marché, Paris; 
Société d’Encouragement pour 1’Industrie nationale, Paris; British 
Economic Association, London; Société d’Etudes sociales et politi- 
ques; Société imperiale des Amis d’Histoire naturelle, d’Anthropolo- 
gie et d’Ethnographie, Moscow; Essex Institute, Salem, Mass.; 
American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass., State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Wright is the editor of a large number of statistical reports of 
the highest value for the study of social conditions in the United 
States. In his reports he has always proceeded on the principle of 
furnishing as complete an analysis as possible of statistical tables. As 
Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor he furnished 
ten volumes on the census enumerations of Massachusetts, which are 
noteworthy for their wealth of statistical detail, and fourteen Annual 
Reports. In the mass of valnable material we can only mention inves- 
tigations on wages (1885), drunkenness (1879-81), divorces (1880), 
working girls (1884), corporations (1878). 

As United States Commissioner of Labor Mr. Wright has published 
nine annual reports of which, perhaps, the most important are the 
investigations into Railroad Labor (1889) ; Cost of Production (1890- 
91), and Building and Loan Associations (1893). He has also 
caused the publication of eight special reports of great value. The 
collection of data for the Senate reports on prices and wages was con- 
ducted by the Department of Labor. Mr. Wright was a member of 
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-the United States Strike Commission ‘which has recently made a 
report on the Chicago strike of June-July. 1894. The following is a 
list of Mr. Wright’s publications : 

“ The Massachusetts Census of 1875 and Tis Lessons.” An address 
delivered before the American Social Science Association at Saratoga, 
N. Y., September 6, 1877. Boston Journal September 6, 1877. 

“ Religion in Politics.” Reading (Mass.) News and Chronicle, 
September 12, 1877. , 

“Labor, Pauperism and Crime." An address delivered before the 
Conference of Charities at Cincinnati, Okio, May 23, 1878. Pp. 16. 
Boston. 

“ The Resuits of the Massachusetts Public School System.” A paper 
prepared for the Forty-second Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. Pp. 23. Boston, 1879. 

“ History of Reading, Mass.” Prepared in collaboration with 
Hiram Barrus. Drake’s “History of Middlesex County, Mass.” 
Pp. 19. Boston, 1879. : 

. “The Relation of Poittical Economy to the Labor Question.” The 

first of a course of lectures upon ‘‘ Phases of the Labor Question Ethi- 
cally Considered,” delivered at the Lowell Institute, Boston, Decem- 
ber, 1879. Pp. 53. Boston, 1882. “Ethic in the Labor Question,” 
based on the above. The Catholic University Bulletin. Pp. 12. 
Washington, 1895. 

“The Census: Its Methods and Aims.” International Review, 
New York, October, 1883. 

“ The Industries of the Last Hundred Years.’ Prepared in collab- 
oration with Horace G. Wadlin. “Memorial History of Boston,” 
Pp. 26. Boston, 1881. 

“James A. Garfield: A Memorial Address.” Delivered at Old 
South Church, Reading, Mass., September 26, 1881. Pp. 36. Boston. 

“ Dedication of the Shedd Free Library.” An address delivered at 
“Washington, N. H., December 21, 1881. Pp. 20, Washington, N. H. 
1882. 

“ The Social, Commercial and Manufacturing Statistics of the City 
of Boston.” Pp. 259. Boston, 1882. 

“ Practical Elements af the Labor Question.’ International Review, 
New York, January, 1882. 

“ Wages, Prices and Profits?’ Princeton Review, New York, July, 
1882. 

“ The Factory System as an Element in Civilization.” An addr2as 
-delivered before the American Social Science Association at Saratoga, 
N. Y., September 8, 1882. Journal of Social Science, May, 1883. 

“ Anniversary of the Battle of Opequan.”’ An address delivered at 
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Winchester, Va., September 19, 1883. ‘‘ Souvenir of the Shenandoah 
Valley.” Pp. 12. Boston, 1883. 

“ Report on the Factory System.’ Reports of the Tenth Census. 
Pp. 78. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1884. Also John- 
son’s “ Universal Cyclopedia.” Vol. II. 

“ The Scientific Basis of Tariff Legislation.” An address delivered 
before the American Social Science Association at Saratoga, N. Y., 
September 10, 1884. Journal of Social Science, December, 1884. Also 
published in ‘‘The National Revenues,”’ by Albert Shaw, Ph.D., 
Chicago, 1888. 

“ An Analysis of the Population of the City of Boston, as Shown in 
the State Census of May, 1885." Pp. 17. Boston, 1885. 

“ The Progress of Manufactures.” Gately’s ‘‘ World’s Progress.” 
Boston, 1885. 

‘“ History af Inventions and Discoveries, Processes in Manufac- 
tures.” Ibid. 

“ The Pulpit and Social Reforms.” Unitarian Review and Reli- 
gious Magazine, Boston, March, 1886. 

“ Popular Instruction in Social Science.’ Opening address deliv- 
ered before the American Social Science Association at Saratoga, 
N. Y., September 6, 1886. Journal of Social Science, June, 1887. 

“ The Present Actual Condition of the Workingman.” An address 
delivered before the National Conference of Unitarian Churches at 
Saratoga, N. Y., September 23, 1886. Pp. 12. Boston, 1887. 

“ Industrial Necessities.” Forum, November, 1886. 

t An Historical Sketch of the Knights of Labor.’ Quarterly Jour- 
nal of the Economics, January, 1887. 

“ The Study of Statistics in Colleges.” A paper read before the 
joint session of the American Historical Association and the American 
Economic Association at Harvard University, May 24, 1887. Pp. 24. 
Publications of the American Economic Association. Vol. IN, No. 
I, September, 1888. 

“ Problems of the Census”? Opening address before the American 
Social Science Association al Saratoga, N. Y., September 5, 1887. 
Journal of Social Science, November, 1887. 

“The Growth and Purposes of Bureaus of Staitstics of Labor.” 
An address delivered before the American Social Science Association 
at Saratoga, N. Y., September 3, 1888. Journal of Social Science, 
December, 1888. 

“ Die Organisation der arbettsstatistchen Aemter in den Verenig- 
ten Staaten.’ Archiv fiir soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik, Tubin- 
gen, 1888. 

“ Immigration.” Boston Globe, September 9, 1888. 
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“ How a Census is Taken.’' North American Review, June, 1889. 

“A School of Economics.’ Ethical Record, Philadelphia, January, 
1890. 
“The Study of Stattsics in Italian Universities.” Publications of 
the American Statistical Association. New Series, No. X. Vol. XI, 
June, 1890. 

‘Social and Industria! Progress.” Christian Register, Boston, 
November 27, 1890. 

“ Society and the Tramp.’ An address delivered before the Charity 
Organization Society of Baltimore, December 9, 1890. State Charities 
Record, New York, December, 1890. 

“ Population in the Year 1909. Independent, New York, January 
I, 1891. 

“ Multtplictty of Paying Occupations." New York Tribune, Febru- 
ary I, 1891. 

“ The Relation of Invention io Labor?’ An address delivered at 
the Patent Centennial, Weshington, D. C., April 8, 1891. Pp. 36. 
Proceedings of the Celebration of the Beginning of the Second Cen- 
tury of the American Patent System. Washington, 1892. 

“ The American Pateni System.’ Independent, New York, April 
9, 1891. 

“ The Influence of Inventions Upon Labor.’ Frank Leslie’s Mus- 
trated Newspaper, April 11, 1891. 

“ 4 Basis for Statistics ef Cost of Production.’ Pp. 21. Publi- 
cations of the American Statistical Association. New Series, No. 
XIV, Vol. I, June, 1891. 

“ The Value of Statistics.” Popular Science Monthly, New York, 
Angust, 1891. 

“ Marriage and Divorce.” An address delivered before the Na- 
tional Conference of the Unitarian Churches at Saratoga, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 23, 1891. Pp. 23. Lend a Hand Monthly Extra, Boston, 
November, 1891. 

“ Lessons from the Census.” Land Il. Popular Science Monthly, 
October and November, 1891. 

“A Great Statistical Investigation?’ North American Review, 
December, 1891. 

“ The Unemployed.” Social Economisz. December, 1891. 

“ The Evolution of Wage Statistics?’ Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
omics, January, 1892. 

“ Our Population and Its Distribution.’’ Popular Science Monthly, 
January, 1892, 

“ Urban Population.” Ibid. February 1892. 

“t Social Statistics of Cities.” Ibid. March, 1892. 
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“ Rapid Transit.” Ibid. April, 1892. 

“ Does the Factory Increase Immorality ®” Forum, May, 1892. 

“ The Working of the United States Department of Labor.” Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine, June, 1892. 

“ Why are Women Paid Less than Men.” Forum, July, 1892. 

“ Families and Dwellings.” Popular Science Monthly, August, 
1892. 

“Our Native and Foreign-born Population. Ibid. October, 1892. 

“ The Relation of Economic Conditions to the Causes of Crime.” A 
paper read at the Annual Congress of the National Prison Association 
of the United States, at Baltimore, December 5, 1892. Proceedings 
of the Annual Congress of the National Prison Association of the 
United States. Pittsburg, 1893. Pp. 22. Also ANNALS OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY, May, 1893. 

“Compulsory Arbitration an Impossible Remedy.” Forum, May,1893. 

“ What tsa Patent?” Youth’s Companion, Boston, June 22, 1893. 

“The Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers.” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, July, 1893. 

“ Cheaper Living and the Rise of Wages.” Forum, October, 1893. 

“The Value and Influence of Labor Statistics.” Engineering 
Magazine, November, 1893. 

“ The Relations of Employerand Workman.” An address delivered 
before the Eighth Annual Convention of the National Association of 
Builders, at Boston, February 14, 1894. Official Report of the Con- 
vention, Boston, 1894. 

“ The Census of Sex, Marriage and Divorce.’ Forum, June, 1894. 

“The Limitations and Difficulties of Statistics.’ Yale Review, 
New Haven, August, 1894. 

“ Distinction Between Compulsory and Voluntary Arbitration.” 
An address delivered at the Congress on Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration, held at Chicago, November 13, 1894. Pp. 5. Chicago. 

“May a Man Conduct His Business as He Pleases?” Forum, 
December, 1894. 

“ The Significance of Recent Labor Troubles in America.” Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, Philadelphia, January, 1895. 

“The History of Cotton and Woolen Manufactures in the United 
States.” ‘A National History of American Manufactures,” Boston, 
1895. (In press ) 

“The Settlement of Labor Controversies on Railroads.” An ad- 
dress delivered before the Young Men’s Democratic Club of Massa- 
chusetts, at Boston, March 15, 1895. Printed in the Boston Herald 
and Boston Journal of March 16, 1895. Also are in Employer and 
Employed, July, 1895. 
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‘Steps Toward Government Controi of Railroads.” Forum, Feb- 
ruary, 1895. 

“The Chicago Strike.’' Publications of the American Economic 
Association. Vol. IX, Nos, V and VL 

“ Have We Equality of Opportunity?” Forum, May 1895. 

“The Industrial Evolution of tae United States.” Pp. 362. 
. Meadville, Pa., 1895. 

“ Contributions of the United States Government to Social Science." 
American Journal of Sociology, Chicago, November, 1895. 


Chicago University.—Mr. Ralph C. H. Catterall has been advanced 
to the position of Tutor in History at the University of Chicago. He 
was born March 29, 1866, at Bolton, Ergland, and received his early 
education in the public schools of Fall River, Mass.; Mahanoy City, 
Pa.; Lebanon, Pa., and at the Keystone Academy, Factoryville, Pa. 
He studied at Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., where, in 1891, he 
received the degree of A.B. He then went to Harvard, where, in 
1892, he received the degree of A. B. In the fall term of 1892 and 1893 
he was Instructor at Bucknell Univezsity. In 1892 he began post- 
graduate study at Chicago University, receiving, in 1894, an appoint- 
ment as Reader in History. 


Colorado College.—Dr. Francis Walker has been appointed Instruc- 
tor in Political Science at Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
The son of President Francis A. Walker, he wes born at Washington, 
D. C., December 27, 1870. He received his education in the public 
schools of Boston and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
where, in 1892, he received the degree of B. S. He was appointed, 
1893, University Fellow in Political Science* at Columbia College, New 
York, where he spent the years 1893-94 in residence. That institution 
granted him the degree of M. A. in 1893 and Ph.D in 1895. During 
the year 1894-95 Mr. Welker was connected with the Massachusetts 
Board on the Unemployed as a special investigator on Public 
Works, In the report of that Commission he wrote the chapters, 
“Relief on Public Works” and ‘‘Corditions of Employment on 
Public Works.” He has also written : 

“ Double Taxation in the United States.” Columbia College Series, 
Vol. V, No. 1, 1895. 

Indiana State University.—Dr. Amos S. Hershey was appointed, 
August 1, 1895, Assistant Professor of Political Science at the Indiana 
State University at Bloomington, Ind. He was born July 11, 
1867, at Hockersville, Dauphin County, Pa. His early education was 


+ ANNALS, Vol iv, p. 467, November. 1893. 
tZbrd. Vol. vi, p. 301, September, 1895. 
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received in the public school of his native place and at the State Nor- 
mal Schools at Kutztown and Millersville, Pa. He entered Bucknell 
University at Lewisburg, Pa., in 1887, but left in the following year to 
continue his studies at Harvard, where, in 1892, he received the degree 
of A. B. In the same year he went to Heidelberg, where, in 1894, he 
received the degree of Ph.D. The year 1894-95 Dr. Hershey spent in 
Paris at the Ecole libre des Sciences politiques and the Sorbonne. He 
has written: 

‘* Die Kontrolle uber die Gesetzgebung in den Vereinigten Staaten 
von Nord Amerika und deren Gliedern.”” Pp. 71. Heidelberg, 1894. 


Smith College.—Mr. John Franklin Crowell has been appointed 
Professor of Political Economy at Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
He was born November 1, 1857, at York, Pa., and received his early 
education at the public school of Hall, Pa., and at Union Seminary, 
New Berlin, Pa. He entered Dartmouth College, but at the close of 
the Freshman year went to Yale, where three years later, 1883, he 
received the degree of A. B. He continued two years in post gradu- 
ate study at Yale. He then became Principal of the Schuylkill 
Seminary, Reading, Pa., and the following year occupied a similar 
position in an academy at Fredericksburg, Pa. In 1887 he was 
appointed President of Trinity College, N. C., and Profeasor of 
Economics and Social Science. 

Professor Crowell is a member of the Council of the Academy, and 
member of other learned societies. He has written: 

“ Numbers, an Educational Problem.” Pp. 21. 

“ The Employment of Children.’ Andover Review, 1887. 

“ A Program of Progress: An Open Letter to the General Assembly 
of North Carolina.” Durham, 1891. 

“ The North Carolina Railroad Commission Law.” Railroad, 
Gazette, March, 1891. 

“ The Drift of Railroad Legislation in Georgia.” Ibid., August 
14, 1891. 

“ The Study of Economic and Social Science in University, Col- 
lege and Academy.” Regent’s Bulletin, No 9, August, 1892. Unm- 


versity of the State of New York. > 
“ Taxation in the American Colonies; New Jersey.” Durham, 
N. C., 1893. 


© Report of the State Railroad Commission of North Carolina.” 
Railroad Gazette, February 17, 1893. 

“ The Supreme Court Decision in the South Carolina Tax Cases.” 
Ibid., May 5, 1893. 

“ State Institutions in State Constitutions.” Regent’s Bulletin, 
August, 1893, Albany, N. Y. 
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“ The Education of Poor Boys.” Nashville (Tenn.) Advocate, 
Angust, 1893. 

“ Social Methods and Services of the Church.” Durham, Noy ~m- 
ber, 1894. 3 

University of Wisconsin.—The name of Mr. S. E. Sparling is to 
be added to the list of fellows of the University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Sparling has been appointed Fellow in Public Administration and is 
charged in the present year with instruction in that subject. 


AUSTRIA. 


Vienna,—-Dr. Ferdinand Schmid has recently become Privatdozent 
for Statistics et the University of Vienna. He was born ‘at Troppau, 
in Austrian Silesia, on August 18, 1862, and received his early education 
in the gymnasium of his native town. He attended the University of 
Vienna from 1880 to 1884 and secured, in 1885, the degree of Doctor 
juris. He was attached to the financial administration of Lower Aus- 
tria from 1885 to 1886 and entered in the latter part of 1886 the office 
of the Statistical Central Commission. In 1894 he became the Direc- 
tor of the Statistical Department of the Bosnian-Herzegovinian Gov- 
ernment at Sarajevo. This position he resigned in May, 1895, to enter 
again into the service of the Statistical Central Commission. In that 
office he has had the supervision especially of the educational statis- 
tics, having edited the annual official statistical reports of the Commis- 
sion as well as special volumes on the general public schools and the 
disbursements for public education. Besides numerous shorter arti- 
cles in various economic journals, Dr. Schmid has published the fol- 
lowing : 

“Die Finanzstrafjustiz auf dem Gebiete der direkien Steuern in 
Oesterreich und ihre Ergebnisse wahrend der Jahre 1873-1885." 
Statistische Monatschrift, 1887. 

“Statistische Studien ber die Entwickelung der österreichischen 
Gewerkgenossenschafien, mit besonderer Rucksicht auf die Wiener 
Gewerkgenossenschaften. Ibid, 1888. 

“ Wirksamkett der Gewerkgerichie und ihre Fortbildung. Ibid, 
1889. 

“Die Standesregister in Oesterreich. Ibid, 1889. 

“Die italienische Enguete uber die wohklthatigen Stifiingen.” 
Ibid, 1887. 

“Die uberseeische dsterreichische Auswanderung in den Jahren 1887 
und 1888.’ Ibid, 1890. 

“Ueber Statistik und Verwalitungsrecht der Stiftungen.” Ibid, 
1890, 
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“Die statistische Ergebnisse der Reichsrathswahlen im Jahre, 
189r.” Ibid, 1891. 

“Statistik der Wassergenossenschafien in den im Reichsrathe 
vertretenen Konigreiche und Lander.’’ Ibid, 1892. 

“Kirchen Statistik.” Ibid, 1895. 

“Der nene Gesetzentwurf betreffend die Gewerbegerichte.” 
Archiv für sociale Gesetzgebung Vol. II. 

“Der neue Rerchsgesetz betreffend die Gewerbegerichte.”’ Ibid, 
Vol. IV. 

“Die neue socialpolitische Vorlagen der dsterreichischen Regier- 
ung.” Ibid, Vol. V. 


BELGIUM, 


Liege.—Dr. Ernest Mahaim was appointed May 25, 1895, Extraordi- 
nary Professor at the State University at liège. He was born April 27, 
1865, at Mornignies, province of Hainault, Belgium. He received his 
early education at the Athénee Royal at Liège, in which city he pur- 
sued his university studies. From 1882 to 1884 he attended the Faculty 
of Philosophy and Letters, and 1884 to 1886 the Faculty of Law. He 
has received the following doctorates: in law, 1886; in political and 
administrative sciences, 1887, and the special doctorate in public and 
administrative law, 1891. In 1887-88 Dr. Mahaim studied at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and in 1888 at Vienna. The following winter he 
spent at the école de Droit and Ecole libre des Sciences politiques at 
Paris, In 1889 he spent four months in England visiting the Uni- 
versities of Cambridge and Oxford. In 1890 Dr. Mahaim was 
admitted to practice law before the Court of Appeal of Liege and 
continued such practice until 1892, when he was appointed Chargé de 
Cours at the University. Dr. Mahaim is a member of the Société 
d’Etudes sociales et politiques, the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik and the 
British Economic Association. In addition to contributions to the 
Economic Journal and La Riforma Sociale, he has written : 

u Le combat pour le ercit.”” Revue de Belgique, 15 December, 
1884. 

“La question de la protection internationale des travailleurs.” 
Revue d’Economie politique, 1888. 

“Densignement de l Economie politique dans les universités de 
Berlin et de Vienne.” Revue de Belgique, 15 February and 15 
April, 1889. 

“ La Reforme de Denseignement supérieur et les sciences sociales,” 
(Jointly with G. Hulin, now professor at Ghent). Liège, 1889. 

“ Etudes sur l'association professionelle.” (Dissertation for special 
doctorate). Liège, 1891. 
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“ Les Syndicats professionels?” Bruxelles, 1893 (has been translated 
into Russian). 

‘“* La paix sociale,” Revue d’Economie politique, July, 1891 

“ Emile de Laveleye.” Ibid, January, 1892. 

“ La politique commerciale de la Belgique.” Vol. XLIX. Schriften 
des Vereins tür Sozielpolitik entitled,“ Die Handelspolitik der 
wichtigeren Kulturstaaten in den letzten Jahrzehnten” Leipzig, 
1891. 

“ L'objet de 0 Economie politique de ses methodes d'investigation.” 
Liège, I89r. , 


At the same time M. E. Van der Smissen, Chargé de Cours at the 
University of Liège, was promoted io the grade of Extraordinary Pro- 
fessor. He was born January 18, 1855, at Alost, province of Flanders, 
Belgium, where he obtained his early education. From 1879 to 1883 
he was at school at Brussels from whence he went in 1884 to Louvain 
for university study. At the University of Louvain he obtained, in 
1886, the Doctorate of Political Science and Administration and in 
1887 that of Laws. In the latter year ke returned to Brussels and was 
admitted to practice before the Court of Appeals of Brussels. On the 
7th of April, 1892, he was appointed Chargé de Cours at the University 
of Liège, and, on the same day, was appointed Adjunct Secretary of the 
Superior Council of Labor. In November, 1892, he was appointed a 
Secretary of the International Monetary Conference at Brussels. Dr. 
Van der Smissen is a member of the Société belge d’Economie sociale. 
the Société internationale d'Economie sociale of Paris, and the 
Société d’Etudes sociales et politiques. His published works are: 

“ L'Irlande economique et sociale en 1889.’ Revue generale, Brux- 
elles, June, 1889. 

“ La séparation des pouvoirs sous l'ancien regisme belge” Report 
to the Archæological Congress at Charleroi, 1888 

“ Dencyclique de la paix sociale.” Magasin litteraire. Ghent, 
I891. 
“ Le contrat de travail,” ire étude. Revue du monde catholique, 
1891. 

“Le contrat de travail, ame étude. ‘Les Accidents.” Ybid., 
1892. 
“ Les lots de Malthus.’ Revue des questions scientifiques, October, 
1891. 

“ De Pinfluence des doctrines de I Economie politique classique sur 
le socialisme scientifique.’ Ibid., July, 1892. 

“ Conférence monetare internatiosale, Bruxelles, 1892. Proces- 
verbaux.” Revue sociale et politique, Bruxelles, 1893. 
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“La population, les causes de ses progrés et les obstacles qui en 
arrélent l'essor.” (Ouvrage couronné par l'Academie des Sciences 
morales et politiques.) Pp. 561. Paris et Bruxelles, 1893. 

“ La question monétaire envisagée du point de vue theorique.” 
Revue des questions scientifiques, January, 1894. 

“ Laguestion monétaire et la crise agricole en Belgique.’ Bruxelles, 
1894. (Jointly with MM. Thiebaud and Julin). 


ITALY. 


Naples—The eminent publicist Ruggiero Bonghi died at Naples 
October 22, 1895. Born of well-to-do parents in Naples, March 20, 
1828, he enjoyed an excellent education in the schools and university 
of his native city. His studies were chiefly philological and classical. 
At the age of twenty he published translations from Plato, In 1848 
he was attached to the Neapolitan embassy at Rome. He returned on 
the news of the Bourbon reaction into Tuscany, and later into Pied- 
mont, where for a number of years he devoted himself to hterary and 
philosophical studies. In 1859 he was appointed Professor of Philoso- 
phy at the University of Pavia. On the overthrow of the Bourbons 
he returned to Naples in a like capacity, but devoted himself also to 
politics and the formation of a moderate constitutional party. He 
occupied successively the chair of Greek Literature at Rome, and that 
of Ancient History at Milan and at Rome. He was Minister of 
Public Education under the Minghetti ministry. In 1888 he received 
the degree of D. C. L. Aonorts cause from the University of Oxford. 
Bonghi’s writings were voluminous, and we can mention here only 
those of a political or historical nature: 

“ La questione ecclesiastica.” Milan, 1867. 

“I partiti politici nel Parlamento italiano.” Florence, 1868. 

“ Storia della finanza italiana dal 1864 al 1863.” Florence, 1868. 

“ L'alleanza prussiana e Pacquisto della Venezia.” Florence, 
1870. 

“ Frati, Papi e Re. Discussione tre.’’ Naples, 1873. 

“ L'istruzione popolare ın Ttalia.” Milan, 1874. 

“TI segreto dell urna.” Florence, 1874. 

“ Discorsi e saggi sulla pubblica wnstruzione.” Florence, 1876. 

“ Pio TX. ed il Papa futuro.” Milan, 1877. 

“ Tl Conclave e Pelezione del pontefice’ Milan, 1878. 

“ Leone XII. et Italia.’ Milan, 1878. 

“Ti Congresso di Berlino e la crisi d'Oriente.” Milan, 1878. 

“ Ritratti contemporanei, Cavour, Bismarck, Thiers.” Milan, 1878. 

“ Disraeli e Gladstone, ritratti contemporanei.” Milan, 1881. 
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“ Leone XTIT. e il Governo ilaliano.’ Rome, 1882. 
“ Storia di Roma.” Milan, 1885. 

“i Leone XIII, studi: 1885. j 

“ Arnaldo di Brescia, studio.” 1835 5 
“ Storia di Roma scrizla per le scuole secondarie,” Naples, 1885. 
“i JI Conte di Cavour e il conceito di itherta.’’ Pisa, 1885. 
“i La perequazione fondiaria’ Turic, 1885. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 





NOTES. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF Professor Marshall’s ‘‘Principles of Eco- 
nomics,’’* following four years after the second and five after the 
first, shows many important changes and revisions tending in the 
same general direction as those introduced into the second edition. 
Starting with a desire to break as little as possible with the past and 
to justify by the most generous construction of their writings, the 
economic theories of such of his predecessors as Ricardo and John 
Stuart Mill, Professor Marshall has been gradually impelled by the 
force of friendly criticism and of a more independent analysis of 
economic phenomena to abandon certain artificial distinctions bor- 
rowed from the past and to turn over to the iconoclasts of the 
present the cherished theories of the classical system. These changes 
are most conspicuous in the historical and critical notes, which 
show traces of more careful revision than any part of the text. As 
examples may be cited the changes in this edition in the ‘‘Note on 
the Doctrine of the Wages-fund,’’ (pp. 618-23). The references to 
Adam Smith and Ricardo, which exonerated them from adherence 
to the wages-fund theory in its ‘‘vulgar form’’ have been omitted. 
Moreover, the statement that Mill’s fourth fundamental proposition 
regarding capital ‘‘expresses his meaning badly,’’ no longer appears. 
In addition there is a decided change in the whole tone of the 
note, which no longer explains the wages-fund theory by reference to 
*‘ careless phrases’’ of the classical writers, but shows its true connec- 
tion with the peculiar industrial conditions that existed in England 
at thetime it was formulated. A second change is one of arrangement, 
and consists in the more careful marshaling of the author’s material 
about the ‘‘central problems of distribution and exchange,” 
through the restatement of his theories of normal demand and 
normal supply which were before taken for granted in the Sixth 
Book. This is sure to make Marshall’s own theory of the ultimate 
factors determining value more intelligible to the ordinary reader 
and accounts in large part for the addition of fifty-three-pages to 
the size of the volume. 


*Principles of Economics. By ALFRED MARSHALL. Vol I, Third Rdition, Pp. 


xxxi, 823 Price, $3.00 London and New York: Macmillan & Co.,,1895. Reviewed 
in Vol. 1, p. 332, of the ANNALS 
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It would require too much space to enumerate all the minor 
changes, carefully summarized in the Preface, which appear in this 
third edition. Importanz sections of the book have been rewritten, 
the Notes have been entirely revised and brought down to date in 
their literary references, and the chapters on Capital and Income 
(Book II), have been thrown together, and the meaning of the term 
Social Capital has been expanded so as to include nearly all forms 
of accumulated wealth, while the term Trade Capital has been 
retained to refer to the instruments of production, etc., of the ordi- 
nary definition. Finally no pains have been spared to,make the 
text as a whole clearer, in part by omitting the discussions of 
minor points, which in previous editions tended to obscure the 
broad outlines of Marshal®’s own theory. 

As to the substance of the book, Marshall still adheres to the same 
general method of approaching industrial phenomena that he 
employed five years ago, and no important concession has been 
made to his critics. He still regards demand and supply as of co- 
equal importance in determining value and the shares which go to 
the different groups in society having a claim on the product. In 
his treatment of the causes which determine the ‘‘supply of labor,’’ 
notwithstanding the fact that he asserts in the table of contents 
(Book IV, Chapter I, 22) that ‘‘although labor is sometimes its 
own reward, we may regard its supply as governed by the price that 
is to be got for it,” he still hesitates in the body of the work to 
come out squarely with the statement that economic considerations 
determine the rate at which population increases, which Wieser 
describes as a “monstrous idea,’’ but which yet seems absolutely 
essential to the system of economics which Marshall represents. If 
the supply of labor is determined by ext-a-economic considerations 
such as habits, social institutions, etc., what becomes of the asser- 
tion, ‘‘its supply is goverred by the price that is to be got for it,” 
or in fact of the whole theory of the equilibrium of demand and 
supply as worked out by Professor Marshall? The most obvious 
reply to this question is that the habits and social institutions 
allnded to are themselves the resultants of past balancings of pleas- 
ures against pains, of utilities against disutilities This point at 
least merits further elaboration than it has received at Professor 
Marshall’s hands. 

In conclusion, we have noted one slight error in citation. On 
page 263, Miss Brownell is referred toas Mr. Brownell, and thus 
one important contribution which woman has made to economics is 
wrongly attributed to grasping man. 


Novrss. IOI 


STUDENTS OF OUR tariff history who are unfamiliar with Italian 
will welcome an English translation of Rabbeno’s ‘‘Essays on the 
American Commercial Policy,’’* which were extensively reviewed 
in the ANNALS in November, 1893. 

The translation is the work of a ‘‘translation’s bureau” in Lon- 
don, and though on the whole satisfactory, in places shows signs of 
carelessness, For example, on page 389, we are told that if ‘‘we 
accustomed ourselves to food which could be produced at a cheaper 
rate, not only would it be possible for this globe to maintain a larger 
population, but it would diminish rents in this way also that, all 
land not being forced to produce the same crops, and each piece of 
ground being devoted to the products to which it was most suited, 
difference of fer-ility would become less marked.” Again, on page 
Ilo, commenting on the claim of American Protectioniststhat a sen- 
timent in favor of protection was one of the causes of the adoption 
of the constitution, Rabbeno is made to say: ‘‘But this is a risky 
assertion indeed, because if it is true that when the constitution was 
drawn up there were numerous demands for protection for the manu- 
factures, on the other hand we must observe that if such demands 
were so prevalert as to determine the formation of the federal con- 
stitution, they would have prevailed also in the First Congress of 
the United States,’’ etc. Other sentences might be quoted equally 
awkward in construction and blind in meaning, which lessen the 
force of Rabbeno’s ideas in their English dress, In spite of these 
defects the translation is accurate and that is more than can be said 
for most previous attempts to do Italian economics into English. 

Professor Rabbeno’s book naturally addresses itself to an English 
reading public and its scholarly character entitles the translation to 
a wider circulation in this country than the original could ever 
have enjoyed in Europe. 


A VERY HANDY summary} of the English Factory Acts and of the 
growth of the factory system has recently been added to the Social 
Questions of To-day series, In six chapters Mr. Cooke-Taylor, him- 
self a Royal Factory Inspector, describes the early controversy over 
the attitude which the government ought to assume toward the 
newly arisen factories, the acts passed from 1802 to 1891, by the 
British Parliament designed to protect factory hands and determine 


*The American Commercial Pohcy Three Historical Essays, By UGO RABBENO. 
Pp xxix, 414. Price. $325 London and New York Macmillan & Co, 1895. 

+The Factory System and the Factory Acis. By R W CooxE-TAYLor, F. R. $. 
Pp vu, 184. Price,2s.,6d. London: Methuen & Co, 1894. 
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the conditions of factory labor and forecasts the future development 
of factory legislation. The author writes from full knowledge of 
his subject and his ccuclusions are Soth sound and suggestive. 





Huco BiGram bel-eves that the government should do a general 
banking business. In his ‘‘Study of the Money Question,’’* he 
advocates a monetary svstem involving the issue by the government 
of credit money to individuals on real estate or other security. He 
would have no restrictions whatever placed upon the volume of 
money that might be thus issued, as he believes that the law of 
demand and supply would be a sufficient regulator, The unit of 
value may be gold or eny other sutstance. Mr. Bilgram gives no 
more than the outline cf his system and considers only a few of the 
objections likely to be urged against it. Inasmuch as the issue of 
money is left to the discretion of individuals, he recognizes the pos- 
sible dangers of ovet-issue and inflation, and to avoid these he 
attempts to demolish zhe quantity theory of money, insisting that 
thé purchasing power of his credit money, irrespective of the 
volume, would always coincide with that of gold or the unit of 
value. In order that the government may not be embarrassed by a 
lack of gold with whick to redeem the credit money when presented 
for redemption, Mr. Bilg-am introduces the element of delay, 
immediate redemption in gold noz being essential. This system 
will have the advantage, according to Mr. Bilgram, of monetizing 
all wealth in times cf scarcity. He fails to discuss the fact that 
practically all wealth is row movwetized through the agency of 
banks, and gives no good reason for believing that the government 
can safely be made a wholesale and retail dealer in credit. 





Mr. CROCKER’S LITTLE book on ‘‘The Causes of Hard Times’’t 
is an emphatic statemest of the doctrine that general over-produc- 
tion of commodities is possible. Tue book is clear in style and 
should be examined by students who are not satisfied with the clas- 
sical statement with regard to panics and production. Mr. Crocker 
thinks that the most prominent featnre of a panic is an excessive 
capacity of production, meaning by this that in periods of depres- 
sion many commodities canaot be said for prices equal to’ the cost 
of production. This condition, he thinks, arises from the excessive 

x A Sindy of the Money Question. By Huao Brrcram. Pp 35. Price, rs cents. 
New York The Humboldt Publishing Compeny, 1895. 

* The Causes of Hard Tinzi. By URIEL H. CROCKER. Pp. 114. Price, 50 cents. 
Boston. Little, Brown & Ca, 1895. 
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amount of machinery now employed in income-producing invest- 
ments, resulting from the increase in capital and saving. The 
remedy for hard times, therefore, lies in measures to increase the 
demand, and if panics are to be prevented production must be so 
regulated or restricted that it shall never exceed the demand. 
Evidently Mr. Crocker means by over-production under-consump- 
tion, but, he does not put any emphasis upon the causes which 
affect consumption or demand, and so lead up to industrial disturb- 
ances. He assumes that the mischief is all caused by the increase 
of commodities offered for exchange, and gives no consideration 
to the causes which infiuence the consuming power of a community, 
This is a radical defect in a book which is really marked by some 
acute reasoning, although marred by evidences of a rather narrow 
and captions spirit. 


THERE IS CERTAINLY great need of a competent treatise on the 
rights of labor under the law, and Mr. Cogley’s book on the ‘‘Law 
of Strikes, Lock-outs and Labor Organizations,’’* although far from 
being a satisfactory treatise, will prove useful to lawyers and to 
students. It discusses at considerable length the common law with 
regard to strikes, boycotts and blacklisting, and quotes freely from 
recent decisions in both State and federal courts, While the book 
is full of information, it is not well arranged, lacks perspicacity, 
and is diffusive where it ought to be compact. It makes, however, 
a fairly useful companion volume for the compilation of the labor 
laws of the United States printed as a committee report of the House 
of Representatives in 1892. 


ONE OF THE SMALLEST and best pamphlets provoked by the recent. 
silver agitation is Mason A. Green’s ‘‘Are We Losing the West??’t 
‘It is time,’’ he says in the introduction, ‘‘to make a confession. 
The Eastern and Western States no longer break the bread of friend- 
ship together.’’ Mr. Green believes that a new Mason and Dixon’s 
line, running north and south, has been drawn, and he points out 
some reasons for fear that the people living on the different sides 
will soon be hopelessly distrustful and suspicious of each other. He 
discusses the currency question as a national or social issue with much 


* The Law of Strikes, Lock-ouls and Labor Oi ganizations, By Tuomas 5. COG- 
LEY Pp. 377. Washington, D. C.. W. H. Lowdermilk & Co , 1894. 

tAre We Losing the West? By Mason A. GREEN. Pp. 31. Price, ro cents. 
Boston : Charles E Brown & Co., 1895. 
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shrewdness, although it would be easy for a monometallist to find 
big gaps in his argument. 





NUMEROUS BOOKS HAVE been published purporting to describe the 
forms and technicalities of modera business, and all of them dowbt- 
less serve some good purpose, but Mr. Eaton’s work* on banking, 
securities, etc., is the most helpful thing of the sort that we have 
seen. It is designed to be a text-book, and aims not to discuss the 
theories of banking s> much as to describe the practical methods by 
which business is done in banks, stock exchanges and railroad and 
insurance offices. Tae book contains fac-simile illustrations of 
bonds, coupons, foreign and domestic drafts, certificates of deposit, 
etc. In the hands of a good instructor it can be made helpful to 
students, but it lack; scientific arrangement and is over-crowded 
with details that possess little significance or importance. What is 
really needed in this line is a book that will explain the domestic 
and foreign exchange business done in this country with the 
thoroughness that marks George Clare’s ‘‘The A B C of Foreign 
Exchanges,’’t Mr, Clare aims to make the reader understand the 
whys and wherefores of intricate transactions and at the same time 
gives him abundant information. Mr. Eaton’s book is full of facts 
and definitions, but there is a dearth of explanation. 


WITH THR GROWING interest in social problems and reforms we 
must expect to be delaged with much so-called sociological literature 
which will attempt tc justify and support partisan reform measures 
by clothing them in a quasi-scientific garb that may unfortunately 
deceive the unwary. Of all abused terms none have suffered more 
than ‘‘Applied or Prectical Christian Sociology.” Rev. Dr. Wilbur 
F. Crafts has just published his course of five lectures delivered this 
year at Princeton Theological Seminary and other places in a book 
entitled ‘‘Practical Christian Sociology.’’{ It would be an almost 
useless expenditure v? energy to catalogue the mass of heterogeneous 
matter that has been tirown together within the covers of this book. 

* Banking, Securities, Tvarsportation, Insurance and Foreign Tiade A Text- 
book for Schools and Colleges. By SEYMOUR Katon. Pp. 208 Phila. P W. 
Ziegler & Co, 

+The A BC of the Foresgn Exchanges. A Practical Guide. By GEORGE 
CLARE. Pp, 160. London and New York. Macmillan & Co, 1893 

{Practical Christian Socrology. A Series of Special Lectures before Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and Marietta College, with Supplemental Notes and Appendices, 
By Rev. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, Ph D., with an introduction by JosEPH Coox, LL D. 
Pp 524. Price, $1.50 New York Funk & Wagnall’s Company, 1895 
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First comes a chart of ‘‘full-orbed Christianity,’ then a poem in 
verse, then Joseph Cook’s introduction of four pages mainly consist- 
ing of a biographical sketch of Dr Crafts, then a mixture of comments 
about the lectures, quotations about sociology and the Christian 
idea of God and the world, the author’s preface and the author's 
introduction. A syllabus of the lectures covers the next four pages; 
then just preceding the text of the first lecture (the same is true also 
of the four lectures that follow), there is a leaf, on one side of which 
are a number of quotations, selected evidently because each one 
usually contains the word social, society or Christianity, and on the 
other side four small cuts of well-known social reformers. We then 
find 210 pages devoted to the text of the five lectures, with the 
exception of a few pages following the report of each lecture which 
give review questions and themes suggested for debate, discussion 
and investigation by churches, women’s clubs, ministers’ meetings, 
conferences, etc. Some field work in the way of visiting institu- 
tions, getting acquainted with labor organizations and becoming 
familiar with actual conditions generally, is outlined. The sugges- 
tions in the pages thus appended are decidedly more useful and 
valuable than anything to be found in the lectures themselves, The 
notes referred to thronghout the text of the lectures are printed in 
117 pages of small type, which constitutes the first appendix. They 
are much less useful in this form than if they had accompanied the 
text at the foot of their respective pages; as a rule they add little 
to the discussion, though in some cases the references to the litera- 
ture will be welcomed in spite of its partisan, uncritical and often 
misleading character. This remark is also true of the so-called 
“brief reading course in practical Christian sociology,” given at 
the close of the book. It is hard to conceive of any justification for 
the printing of part second of the appendix, which purports to give 
the chronological data of human progress, etc. We might, perhaps, 
make exception of Mr. Carroll D. Wright’s interesting letter on 
divorce and the list of questions for a ballot on current reforms, So 
much for the contents or the book; its whole make-up is unsatis- 
factory from either a student’s or general reader’s point of view. 

It is open, however, to still severer criticism. To say that it is 
unscientific is to put it altogether too mildly, it is scarcely less 
than vicious. There is no attempt to marshal facts or study social 
phenomena 1n a fair spirit; it is quite evident throughout that facts 
have been gathered to support preconceived opinions. The whole 
book is scarcely more than a collection of opinions, a piece of 
special-pleading. To claim for it the title sociology, is to degrade 
still further a much sbused word. The book might have been 
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more truthfully called ‘'A Christian View of Some Present Social 
Problems. >° It can lay no claims to more than a shallow discussion 
of social problems from a partisan and bigoted standpoint, hence 
its title is misleading. It represents just that type of prejudiced 
inquiry that usually Slocks all true progress in social knowledge 
and defeats any real social reform. If that is the sort of sociology 
demanded by the theoiogical seminaries, the old order of things when 
theological dogma reigned supreme is still preferable, but we must 
doubtless pass through dark valleys before we can hope to reach 
the mountain heights. 


(SOME TME AGO the editor of one of our leading periodicals 
attempted to connect the prevalence of bad English in our schools 
with the disuse into which the Bible had fallen in so many families, 
That the Bible is not read as much to-day as a generation ago, is 
probably true. But attempts are being made to render the study of 
the Bible more interesting and more profitable. The most recent 
book,* written with this purpose, presents ‘‘the New Testament 
sources for the history cf the Apostolic Age’’ in chronological order. 
It is assumed that the Epistles and Book of Revelations are genuine 
writings of that age and in the notes the probable date of each is 
discussed. ‘The work is done well, and forms a convenient intro- 
duction to farther study. The translation followed is that of the 
edition of 188r. 





PROFESSOR MYERS HAS added to his long list of histories a new 
volume on Greece.t This is written for older students and repre- 
sents a distinct advance over any of his previous text-books. It is 
weil illustrated, supplied with plenty of maps and select bibliog- 
raphies, together with a pronouncing vocabulary, and thus makes 
a very attractive introduction to tre study of Greek history. It is 
to be regretted that so much space, relatively, has been given to the 
political history of Greece and so little—only one-seventh of the 
whole—to the art, literature and philosophy which have been the 
chief contributions of Greece to later civilization, and to which 
Greece owes her place in history. The bibliographical notes are as 
a rule satisfactory, but we notice the entire omission of one impor- 
tant work, Blummer’s ‘‘Horme Life of the Ancient Greeks,” and 


* The Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age. By ERNEST DEWITT BURTON. 
Pp. xix, 238 Price, $150. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1895. 

+A History of Greece for Colleges and High Schools. By Puii Van Huse 
MYERS, L E D. Pp xi, 577. Prize, $1.40. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1895. 
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we regret the absence of comment on some of the titles. Yet, when 
the author does comment, he is not always happy in his characteri- 
zations; ¢. g. Mahaffy is too careless a historian to deserve such 
high praise as is accorded him (p. 558) for his scholarship. 





THE SECOND VOLUME of Holm’'s ‘‘History of Greece,’’* confirms 
the favorable impression produced by the first. Many of the pages, 
it is true, are little more than mere congeries of facts, dates and 
figures wholly lacking in literary form. But this is emphatically a 
short history, and compression is carried to the utmost limit, while 
no important fact is intentionally neglected. That the author does 
not lack the ability to write a far more readable history is shown 
by numerous passages, In fact, we have frequently wished in read- 
ing the book that he had not held himself so rigidly to his self- 
imposed limitations. The plan is the same as in the first volume; 
facts based on trustworthy records are carefully distinguished from 
later additions or the inferences of modern scholars. 

The period covered is a brilliant one, beginning with the Persian 
and ending with the Peloponnesian wars, Through his independent 
study of the sources Holm has reached some conclusions very differ- 
ent from those generally accepted. Especially is this true in regard 
to the aims of Aristides, Themistocles and Pericles. His summary 
accounts of the various sides of Greek civilization are excellent, But 
the most satisfactory portions of the book are the critical notes which 
form about one-fourth of the volume. The analysis of authorities is 
masterly; the bibliographical references are sufficiently full and 
thoroughly up to date. No scholar can afford to neglect Holm’s 
work. 





IN ITS SECOND edition, Altmann and Bernheim’s ‘‘ dusgewohlte 
Urkunden’’t has been enlarged by one-half. The six divisions are 
the same as in the old edition; Staatsgewalt und Reichsverfassung 
im allgemeinen, Reichund Kirsche, Standische Verhaltnisse, Heeres- 
wesen, Gesichtswesen, Terriorien und Stadten. Finanzwesen is again 
excluded. Five documents have been omitted and eighty-three new 
ones added, of these additions almost half are under the last division. 


* The History of Greece from iis Commencement to the Close of the Independence of 
the Greek Naiton, By ApotrH Hots. In four volumes, Vol. II. The Fifth Cen- 
tury, B.C Pp xw,535 Price, $2.50. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 

ft Ausgewohite Urkunden zur Erläuterung der Verfassungsgeschichte Denisch- 
lands im Mittealter Von W. ALTMANN und KE BERNHEIM. V. II, Auflage Pp. x, 
405. Price, 660 Marks Berlin, 1895. 
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The bibliographical note for each document, given in the first edi- 
tion, is omitted and a general reference made to the second edition 
of Schréder's ‘' Rechigeschichte.’’ 

A few sources of great impcrtance have been omitted, but this is 
justified in most cases by the fact that they are not, technically 
speaking, Urkunden. This edition is indispensable to the teacher 
or student of German constitutional history. For the bene4t of 
those who are not familiar with the book, it may be well to add that 
the original text, whether in Latin or German, is given of each 
document. 


Tas STUDY oF physical geography in secondary schools has 
received merited attention since tue appearance of the report of the 
Conference of the Committee of Ten. An elementary text-book * upon 
this subject has just been published by Professor Tarr, of Cornell, 
which is decidedly the best book of the kind that has yet appeered. 
The first part of the book deals with the air and discusses the earth 
as the planet of atmosphere; the distribution of temperature; gen- 
eral circulation of the atmosphere; streams; moisture; weather; 
geographical distribution of animals and plants. In the second part, 
three chapters are devoted to the ocean and in the third part, which 
comprises more than half the book, the land is discussed. The 
treatment throughout is thorougnly in accord with the most advanced 
ideas in regard to geographical study. The physiographic forces are 
clearly described. The results which these forces have brought about 
in the formation of man's environment are depicted and the rela- 
tionship between that environment and man is briefly stated. At 
the close of the book a very good chapter is devoted to suggestions 
to teachers, in which a plea is made for the larger use of investiga- 
tion on the part of students. This elementary treatise was written 
by the author from the manuscript of a larger work, which he prom- 
ises to publish within a year. This larger work will be one well 
adapted for the use of classes in college and will do much to advance 
tte pursuit of geography as a branch of collegiate instruction. 


STUDENTS OF ECONOMIC problems, wishing to investigate the sub- 
ject of present transportation on the Great Lakes, or wishing to find 
out what problems are connected with the future development of that 


* Elementary Physical Geography. By R.S Tare. Pp. xxxi, 488. Price, $1.50. 
New York and London: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 
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transportation, will find the Report of the International Deep Water- 
ways Convention a veritable mine of information.* The papers 
presented at the International Deep Waterways Convention and the 
discussion which there took place, comprises all that is known at 
present in regard to the economic and technical problems involved 
in connecting the Great Lakes with the ocean, by means of the 
Lake Ship Canal. Among the more interesting questions discussed 
at the convention, was the influence which the opening of the Chi- 
cago Drainage Canal will nave upon lake levels. It was concluded 
that these, together with other causes, will compel the government 
to regulate the level of the lakes, The opinion of the convention 
was divided in regard to the feasibility of navigating the lakes and 
the ocean with the same vessel. Alexander McDougall, the manu- 
facturer of the whaleback lake steamers and a man whose vessels 
are in use upon the ocean, is of the opinion that the navigation of 
the lakes and the canal that may be built, connecting the lakes with 
the ocean, will be carried on in vessels not adapted for ocean voyages. 
In other words, he believes that the cargoes will be trans-shipped at 
the lake ports. The purpose of the Deep Waterways Convention was 
educational. In the wide distribution of its report, it will do much 
to achieve that purpose. 





e 


THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE has just published, in a 
volume of over 500 pages, the proceedings of the second National 
Conference for Good City Government, held at Minneapolis, Decem- 
ber 8, and to, 1894, and of the first annual meeting of the National 
Municipal League, which was at the same time the third National 
Conference for Good City Government, held at Cleveland, May 29, 
30, 31, 1895.f The volume gives an exceedingly interesting picture of 
the condition of the American municipalities at the present time. 
At the meeting of 1894, emphasis was naturally laid upon the cities 
of the Northwest, Minneapolis, St. Paul and Milwaukee. 

Of papers of a more general character, the most important was that 
by Professor Edmund J. James, on the ‘‘Elements of a Model City 
Charter.’ In his address, Professor James points out the peculiar 
conditions of municipal government in the United States and shows 


* Proceedings of the First Annual Convention of the International Deep Waterways 
Association, held at Cleveland, Sepiember 2¢ to 26, 1895. Prepared tor publication 
by Frank A. FLOWER. Pp 465. Price, free, with postage prepaid by receiver, 
Published by the International Deep Waterways Association, Toronto, 1895 

+ Copies of this publication may be obtained from the Secretary of the National 
Municipal League, Mr, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 514 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
Price, £1.25, paper, and $r 50 in cloth, 
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that we are the only country in which the experiment of governing 
large cities on the basis of universal suffrage is being made; he 
furthermore dwells on the advantages of concentration of power in 
the mayor and executive heads of departments; the bicameral legis- 
lature as in harmony with American political ideas; and the con- 
sistent application of civil service principles in local administration. 
In the proceedings of the Conference for 1895 a far greater number 
of cities was represented. We find papers on Buffalo, Jersey City, 
and Washington, representing the East ; Louisville, Chattanooga, New 
Orleans, the South; Detroit, the Northwest; Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny, Omaha, Denver, San Francisco, Portland 
and Seattle, the West. By thus bringing together the municipal ex- 
perience of such widely different sections of the country, the value 
of any general conclusions drawn therefrom is greatly increased. 

The fact, furthermore, that the reports at this Conference dealt 
mainly with the middle-sized cities, which have been almost entirely 
neglected in recent discussions, adds another element of interest to 
this volume. From these reports the conclusion may fairly be drawn 
that, while the conditions of government in these cities are by no 
means satisfactory, they do not show the fnll measure of abuses to 
be found in the larger cizies, ‘here seems to be a general concensus 
of opinion that they are fairly well governed. 





‘Toe REPORT ON the Chicago Strike,’’* by the Commission ap- 
pointed by President Cleveland in July, 1894, isa document. of con- 
siderable value to the student of the labor question, The report is of 
less value than the material on which it is based, which comprises 
a history of the American Railway Union, of the General Managers 
Association, the Pullman strike, the sympathetic strike by the em- 
ployes of railroads centring in Chicago, and some 700 pages of 
testimony from railway wen, railway managers, strikers and newspa- 
per reporters. The conclusions and recommendations of the Com- 
mission, which occupy only a small part of the volume, are of little 
consequence compared with the evidence and opinions submitted by 
the persons directly concerned in this disastrons conflict between 
capital and labor. 





SINCE THE PREPARATION of Professor Wuarin’s paper upon ‘Recent 
Experiments in the Swiss Democracy,’’ which appeared in the No- 
vember ANNALS, a new illustration of the curious working of the 

x Report on the Chicago Sirtke of Junz-July, 1894. By the UNITED STATES STRIKE 
Commission, with appendices containing testumony, proceedings, and recom- 
mendations. Pp. 681. Washington. Government Printing Office, 1895. 
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initiative has come to light. In the Canton of Zurich a popular 
initiative has been projected for the abolition of vivisection. The 
cantonal government is unfavorable to the proposal and makes a 
counter proposal of a revision of the laws relating to cruelty to 
animals. The government is willing to restrict vivisection to pur- 
poses of scientific research and instruction, limiting it to the 
authorities of the university or their assistants, but fears that its 
complete abolition would seriously injure if not extinguish all 
researches into bacteriology for which their medical and veterinary 
schools have a constant need. 





AN ARDENT ENGLISH protectionist has brought together under the 
tifle ‘Perils to British Trade,’’* some good and some bad arguments 
in favor of his favorite policy. The aim of the book is to show that 
Great Britain is in a desperate economic condition which threatens 
ruin to her laboring population, that this condition has been brought 
about by her blind adherence to a free-trade policy and that the 
remedy for her ills is the formation of an Imperial Union to consist 
of the United Kingdom and all the British colonies and to be pro- 
tected from the competition of the outside world by high tariffs. 
The style of the book is quite unscientific and the author has failed 
to make out as strong a case against free trade as a more ingenious 
writer might have done on the basis of English experience. 





THE NEW BULLETIN of the Department of Labor which has been 
announced for several months has made its appearance. ‘The first 
number is dated November, 1895, and it will be issued in future 
every other month. Its editorial management is in the hands of 
Commissioner of Labor Hon. Carroll D. Wright and chief clerk, Mr. 
Owen W. Weaver. 

This first number makes a very respectable contribution of 111 
pages to matters of current interest touching the labor question. A 
brief introduction tells how the bulletin idea originated and was 
embodied in a bill prepared by Hon. L. EK. McGann, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Labor in the last Congress, and how it received 
the authorization of Congress, The plan for its publication covers 
five regular departments. First, a liberal portion of each issue will 
be occupied with the results of original investigations conducted by 
the Department or its agents ; second, a digest of foreign labor reports; 
third, a digest of State reports; fourth, the reproduction, immediately 


* Perils io British Trade. By Rpwin BURGIS. Pp.251. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. New York. Charles Scribner's Sons, 1895. 
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after their passage, of new laws that affect the interests of the 
working people whenever such are enacted by State Legislatures or 
Congress ; also the reproducticn of the decisions of courts interpreting 
labor laws or passing upon any subject which involves the relations 
of employer and employe; attention likewise will be called to any 
other matters pertaining to lew which may be of concern and value 
to the industrial interests of the country and which might not be 
obtained without expense or trouble from other sources; fifth, a 
miscellaneous department, in which brief statements of fact or para- 
graphs of interest may find a place. 

The first number adhering to the above general program devotes 
sixteen pages to a discussion of s-rikes and lock-outs in the United 
States from January 1, 1881, to June 30, 1894; then follows twenty- 
three pages devoted to the seme subject in Great Britain, Ireland, 
France, Italy and Austria in recert years, An article by Mr. George 
K. Holmes on ‘‘Private and Public Debt in the United States, '' and 
a digest of the recent labor reports of Connecticut, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, and Wisconsin, comes next in order. In 
conclusion there is a digest of Miss Collet’s monograph on the 
“Employment of Women and Girls in England and Wales,’’* an 
article on ‘‘Employer and Employe under the Common Law,’’ by 
V. H. Olmsted and S. D. Fessenden and notes on some foreign 
labor bureaus. 

The Bulletin, as a whole, promises to be an exceedingly useful 
addition to our governmental repcrts. 


WITH THE vorumg for 1894, the ‘‘Statistical Year-Book of 
Canada’’t enters upon the tenth yeaz of its existence and usefuiness. 
As in former years the book is divided into two parts, ‘‘the record’? 
and ‘‘the abstract. The record contains a compend of much 
information which will be invaluable to the student of economic 
and political science. The present volume has among its new 
chapters one giving a history and description of the railways of 
Canada and another containing an account of Canada’s trade relations 
with the United States. ‘‘The record’’ contains the statistical infor- 
mation usually to be found in a year book. ‘The treatment of the 
several subjects, however, is both descriptive and statistical, The 
material regarding ‘‘trede and commerce’’ and ‘‘railways and 
canals’’ is especially full, one hurdred pages being devoted to these 
two chapters. 

* See ANNALS for November, 1895, for note on the same, Sociological Notes, p. 210. 
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Dr. J. H. HOLLANDER made good use of his vacation in England 
last summer by unearthing two important sets of Ricardo’s let- 
ters which English economists had given up for lost. The first 
consists of a series of twenty-four letters written from 1820 to 1823, 
addressed to Ricardo’s intimate friend, Hutches Trower, Esq., a 
Surrey,country gentleman. Twenty-two of these were written by 
Ricardo himself and the other two by his son-in-law, Anthony 
Austin. These last describe the sudden illness and unexpected death 
of the economist. The second set, found, strangely enough, safely 
filed away in the British Museum, consists of the missing corre- 
spondence with J. R. McCulloch from 1816 to 1823. This includes 
forty-five numbers, among which are a letter from Malthus and the 
original of James Mill’s letter announcing Ricardo’s death. It will 
be noticed that these letters supplement very completely the corre- 
spondence with Malthus which has already been published and thus 
throw much interesting light upon the personality, political activity 
and economic thinking of Ricardo during the last years of his life. 
The Trower letters are to be published soon by the British Economic 
Association, while the American Economic Association is going to 
bring out the McCulloch correspondence together with several single 
letters of Ricardo to Bentham and others. Students of Ricardo will 
regret the necessity of separating these two sets of letters which 
belong to the same period and must help to mutually explain each. 
other. The arrangement is explained by the hesitancy manifested 
by the British Economic Association about bringing out both sets of 
letters at once. 


REVIEWS. 


The Life and Letters of Edward A. Freeman, D. C. L., LL. D. 
By. W. R. W. STEPHENS, B. D., Dean of Winchester. Two Vols., 
Pp. 435, 499. Price, $7.00 London and New York: Macmillan & 
Co., 1895. 

The personality of the late Professor Freeman was even more 
remarkable than his undoubted merits as a historian, and Dean 
Stephens in his life of the deceased professor has wisely allowed that 
personality to be manifested through the medium of Freeman’s most 
characteristic letters. Every one who came in contact with him, 
was struck by the mixture of ferocity and gentleness, of sound 
learning and occasional faddishness, of sturdy independence and 
helpless reliance on others, which made up a personality always im- 
pressive, but not always congenial or sociable. No man loved or 
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admired his friends with greater heartiness, no man ever took more 
unreasonable dislikes or antipathies to individuals, no man who 
has striven to be impartiel has ever shown himself more prejudiced 
and biased in certain directions. When the history of English 
historiography during the last fifty years comes to be written, Free- 
‘man will doubtless fill a large and important place. But the range 
of his activity was not confinec to the writing of history; he was 
a keen politican, an ardent sympathizer with the small nationali- 
ties in southeastern Europe, which the nineteenth century has 
seen on the road towards independence, and he made himself 
known to the vast majority of his fellow countrymen who do not 
read history, by his uncompromising opposition to the favorite 
sport of England, fox-hunting. A skillful and active journalist and 
an excellent lecturer and public speaker, Freeman united a ready 
pen to a fearless voice in the service of the various causes to which 
his life was devoted. The ardor of his character made him apt to 
advocate unpopular views with exaggerated fervor, but his courage 
in defending what he believed to be right, won for him the 
respect even of his opponents. This strong personality is excel- 
lently displayed in his correspondence and Dean Stephens has done 
well to restrict his own part as biographer to occasional comments 
on Freeman’s letters, and to brief descriptions of the chief stages 
in his uneventful life. All who have ever received or read letters 
from Professor Freeman knew that a rich treat was in store for them 
when they heard that the historian’s family had decided to allow 
the publication of a collection of his letters, It has often been said 
that the electric telegraph and cheap postal facilities have killed the 
art of letter-writing, but the publication of the correspondence of 
James Russell Lowell and of Professor Freeman, effectually disproves 
this accusation against the greatest of modern conveniences. In their 
graceful humor, in their absolute revelation of himself, in the in- 
terest of their contents and in the raciness of their style, Freeman’s 
letters present a perfect picture of the writer with all his strength 
and weakness, his originality of thought and innate prejudices, 
Although Freeman, the man, is shown by these volumes to bea 

more interesting figure than Freeman, the historian, it is by his ° 
historical work, that he is generally known in this country, and it is 
for light on his methods of work as a historian that Dean Stephens’ 
volumes will naturally be studied. It is always necessary in esti- 
mating the writings of any histcrian to study his private character 
his up-bringing and points of view, in order to discount the work of 
the writer by a knowledge of his personality. To read Macaulay’s 
<‘ History of England’’, for instance. without a knowledge of Macau- 
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lay’s political views, simply misguidesthe student of English history, 
although it need not detract from the pleasure of the general reader; 
and in almost every instance, the critical value of the study of history 
is only to be obtained when the natural bias and the mental attitude of 
the author have been thoroughly ascertained. Modern scientific his- 
torians endeavor as far as possible to eliminate the personal equation 
in doing their work, and what may be called the objective type of his- 
torian is now esteemed above his subjective rival who endeavors not 
only to relate the history of the course of events, but to convince his 
readers of the correctness of his own point of view This ideal is 
however modern, and until quite recently historians made no effort 
to keep their personal prejudices out of their writings. Freeman is 
one of the most subjective of historians. Although the period 
which he treated did not lend itself to the service of modern politi- 
cal parties as did the period embraced in Macaulay’s work, Free- 
man’s mind and nature made him essentially a partisan, and he 
took sides heartily in the political struggles of the eleventh cen- 
tury and never concealed his admiration for his heroes or his con- 
tempt and dislike for their enemies. It is this which makes it 
especially necessary to obtain acorrect view of Freeman’s character, 
He stamped his personality so thoroughly on his books that without 
a knowledge of that personality, the keynote to his writings is lost. 
A study of his life and correspondence is therefore particularly 
necessary in Freeman’s case and students of any of his writings 
must first make themselves familiar with the man if they would de- 
rive real benefit from his books, His virtues and faults as a his- 
torian were his virtues and faults as a man; his wide knowledge, 
his accuracy of quotation, his frank partisanship and his vivid reali- 
zation of past events, his prejudices and his hearty admiration for 
justice, righteousness and true greatness were characteristic of the 
man as they were characteristic of the historian. In order then to 
understand the historian, a full knowledge of the man must be 
sought, and both Dean Stephens and Mr. Freeman’s family and 
friends deserve most hearty thanks for permitting to be frankly 
disclosed the nature of the man as exhibited in his letters to his 
admirers and the public. 

The most obvious point in Freeman’s life which distinguishes it 
from that of other English historians is that he was possessed of a 
sufficient income on which to live without practicing any profession. 
Like the other bright and shining lights of the Oxford historical 
school, Bishop Stubbs and Bishop Creighton, Mr. S. R. Gardiner 
and Mr. J. R. Green, Freeman was not educated at one of the great 
English schools and was thus, perhaps, the better fitted to fall under 
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the magic influence of the mozt ancient, most beautiful and most 
historic of universities, Ever a loyal son of Trinity College and of 
Oxford, he was affected like Stubbs and Green and Gardiner and 
Creighton by the sense of familiar-ty with bygone ages in the life 
of the nation which residence at Oxford always inspires into the man 
with a taste for history, and after obtaining a fellowship he was 
soon drawn into the line of work fcr which his intellect and nature 
were best adapted. His career after leaving Oxford was not event- 
ful; hestood for Parliament and was defeated; he wrote many articles 
for the Saturday Review; he traveled about a great deal, lecturing, 
attending meetings of archmological societies and visiting scenes of 
historic events; and in his later years, when the desire for active 
teaching had almost left him, he reached the goal of one of his earlier 
ambitions and was appointed Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford. Exempted by the possession of a competence from strug- 
gling for a livelihood, he was able to pass his life in comfort as an 
English country gentleman. Happy in his domestic relations, his 
private life was marked by no great sorrows or violent emotions, and 
he enjoyed the leisure which every scholar yearns for, but which 
few obtain. Nor was his life marked by the strenuous intellectual 
and religious struggles which sometimes make the lives of quiet 
recluses as fascinating as the adventures of soldiers and travelers; 
untroubled by the tiresome introspection and unaffected by the 
religious controversies which rent the heart aud mind of another 
famous scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, John Henry Newman, he 
was enabled to pursue his life’s work without let or hindrance, 
The epochs in his life are marked by the regular production of his 
books and no man ever worked under more favorable circumstances. 
Freeman’s correspondence, then, must be studied simply and purely 
for the information that it gives of his character and methods of 
work, and not for romantic events or a record of intellectual 
development. 

Bis faith and ideals as a historian are to be found in his published 
works and no additional light is thrown upon them by the publi- 
cation of his letters. In his Rede lecture on ‘‘The Unity of History,’ 
in his ‘‘ Lectures to American Audiences, ’’in his ‘‘ Methods of Histor- 
ical Study’’ and elsewhere, Freeman stated his attitude as a teacher 
and writer of history with such distinctness that it need not be dwelt 
upon in this connection, but his methods of work are not so gener- 
ally known. Like Carlyle, he refused to work in great public 
libraries. Dean Stephens explains this reluctance as proceeding 
from natural shyness, but whatever may be the cause, the fact must 
always seem strange to workers in the field of history. Only a man 
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studying a period in the remote past, for which material is scanty, 
can attempt to dispense with the use of the great public and private 
collections of books and manuscripts, and only a man of compara- 
tive wealth can afford to purchase all the books he may require upon 
his special subject. The reluctance to work himself in libraries 
and great collections was partly made up in Freeman’s case by the 
willingness of his friends to look up information for him and many 
of his letters contain playful requests for assistance of this sort 
and cordial thanks for help rendered. In his avoidance of research 
in libraries and in his refusal to seek after manuscript material, 
Freeman cannot be commended, and a modern writer of history 
who should dare to follow his example in this respect, would speedily 
find himself taken to task by the critics, But characteristic as was 
Freeman’s fault in avoiding public libraries, it was perhaps more 
than counterbalanced by his characteristic virtue of visiting and 
seeing with his own eyes the actual sites of the events he described, 
A considerable portion of his working years was invariably taken up 
by his travels, and his journeys were made, not in search of recrea- 
tion, but with definite relation to the work on which he chanced to 
be engaged. The gospel which he preached to future historians was 
most important in this respect. What he preached, he practiced. 
And English historical writers of the present day are expected by 
their readers to have visited the scenes which they describe and not 
to take their topography from guide books or atlases. Every reader 
of the ‘‘History of the Norman Conquest,’’ will remember how its 
pages are illumined with vivid descriptions of historic castles, 
ancient cities and famous battlefields, and many were the important 
rectifications in the received narratives, which Freeman was enabled 
to make from his personal inspection of the places he described. 
Like his friend, Mr. J. R.Green, Freeman found the face of the 
land and the remains of ancient buildings the most valuable of doc- 
uments for the understanding and interpretation of historical events, 
and his method of personal visits and intelligent examination of 
the ground, remains as an example to be imitated, even as his 
avoidance of libraries deserves to be reprobated. In addition to 
this characteristic side of his method, Freeman had another great 
merit which is constantly illustrated in his letters. ‘‘ Always 
verify your quotations,’’ said the venerable President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, Dr. Routh, when he was asked by an undergraduate 
to give some advice which might aid him in life, and Freeman laid 
equal stress upon the importance of absolute and scholarly accuracy. 
Frequent are the allusions in his letters to this prime duty of a his- 
torian and every quotation used by him in any of his books, and 
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“Fourth. They call one Professor and Doctor. Iwas called Colonet 
at Baltimore, which was a pleasing variety, but only in the dark. 

“Fifth. Their roads, even in the towns, are worse than any in 
Swampshire, I tell them that I can’t see the difference between 
Republicans and Democrats, but that I support any party that wilt 
take away the mud, How can there be purity of elections, when you 
have to go throngh such slush to get to the polls?’ (Vol. IY, p.243. Y 
The evidence of his letters proves that Freeman thoroughly enjoyed 
his visit to America. He rejoiced in Rhode Island, which he called his 
‘‘pet little State, matching Uri on the other side” ; he admired New 
Haven, ‘‘which, bating the lack of old things, is the prettiest town 
one ever saw’’; he humorously delighted in Vassar College, where 
he likened ‘‘the chatter of many girls at dinner in hall to the chir- 
ruping of seventy-two thousand grass-hoppers’’ ; he lost his patience 
with ‘‘a she-antiquary who would talk about Septimus Severus’, and 
he made a bad pun with regard to a municipal election in Phila- 
delphia, in which he took much interest, by quoting from Virgil, 
‘‘Procumbit humi os,’4 a pun only intelligible to those who pro- 
nounce Latin after the old-fashion. 

Delightful as is the whole mass of correspondence in which Free- 
man reveals himself, published in the two volumes edited by Dean 
Stephens, an even greater treat is promised in the preface, where it 
is announced that, at some future date, the correspondence which 
passed between Freeman and J. R. Green will be issued in a sepa- 
rate volume. It is somewhat of a shock to find how small a place 
Green fills in the volumes under review but doubtless the omission 
will be more than made up in the promised work. Freeman and 
Green stand together in the minds of men and probably will stand 
together to all time as the first masters of style, who laid before the 
English speaking world an animated and accurate record of the 
growth and early development of the English people and the Nor- 
man monarchy. It would be invidious to compare the two friends; 
Green, perhaps, had not Freeman’s instinct for accuracy or the wide 
range of historical erudition, which enabled him to make his points 
clear by comparisons and contrasts; but on the other hand, Freeman 
could not boast of Green’s exquisite Incidity of style or his feelings 
for the organic unity of town and province and nation. The prom- 
ised volume of correspondence will doubtless throw more light upon 
the historical methods of the late Regius Professor and will presum- 
ably give much welcome knowledge of the personal character and 
habits of mind of the anthor of the ‘‘Short History of the English 
People.’? It will certainly show the greatness of the debt which both of 
them owe to the most famous historian of the Oxford historical school, 
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the master of them both in wide learning and scientific capacity, 
Dr. William Stubbs, the present Bishop of Oxford. Freeman re- 
joiced when appointed to his chair at Oxford at becoming the suc- 
cessor of Stubbs and the following Oxford epigram describes the 
admiration which the author of the ‘‘History of the Norman Çon- 
quest’? felt for the yet more famous author of ‘‘The Constitutional 
History of England:”’ 
: ‘See, ladling butter from alternate tubs, 
Stubbs butters Freeman, Freeman butters Stubbs.’ 


At present, gratitude to the Dean of Winchester for the care and 
trouble he has taken in editing and arranging ‘‘The Life and Let- 
ters of Edward A. Freeman’’ is heightened by a lively expectation 
of future pleasures to be enjoyed in the perusal of the correspond- 
ence between Freeman and Green. It remains to be added, that 
the publishers’ share in the procuction of the book is entirely credit- 
able; that portraits are given of Freeman at different ages; and that 
the index supplied is, whet should never have been allowed in the 
case of so unwearied and painstaking an index-maker as Professor 
Freeman, entirely inadequate. 

H. MORSE STEPHENS. 


Etudes et portraits politiques. Par Numa Droz, Ancien Président 
de la Confédération Suisse. Po. 519. Geneva: Ch. Eggimann et 
Cie. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1895. 

No man is so well qualified to pronounce an opinion on Swiss 
political institutions as M Droz At once a scholar and a states- 
man, he combines with a naturally sound judgment an extraor- 
dinary amount of actual experience, for he served as a member of the 
Federal Council or executive body of the Confederation almost a 
score of years, and left it the most distinguished public man in the 
country. Students of the Swiss government will therefore welcome 
the collection of his essays which has just appeared. These essays 
were first published as magazine articles at sundry times during the 
last fifteen years, and they deal with a variety of subjects—histori- 
cal, political and biographical. Six of them, or one-half of the 
whole number, are discussions of the political institutions of the 
Confederation and were written for the most part in consequence of 
changes, or proposed changes, in the Constitution. Two of the six 
treat of the organization and methed of election of the Federal Coun- 
cil, and in these as elsewhere M Droz shows that he is a con- 
servative in the true sense; that is, he feels the delicacy of the 
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present adjustment of forces, and dreads radical changes that would 
involve serious modifications of the political system before a new 
equilibrium could be produced. For this reason he deprecates the 
plan for the election of the Federal Council by the people, an 
opinion in which careful observers of the Swiss government would 
generally concur. 

Of even greater interest to foreigners are the views of M. Droz on 
the subject of the Referendum and the Initiative. On this point his 
feelings have undergone a good deal of alteration, as may be seen by 
reading the essays written in 1882, 1885, 1894, and 1895. At first 
he had a strong admiration for the Referendum, but after long expe- 
rience of its actual working, he became impressed with its defects, 
and the abuse of which it was susceptible, and although he is still 
of the opinion that it has done on the whole more good than harm, 
he now speaks of it without enthusiasm. To the Initiative for 
partial amendments to the Constitution, at least in its present form, 
he is, and since the matter was first seriously mooted always has 
been, decidedly opposed. The Referendum can at the worst only 
hinder progress by preventing the enactment of needed laws, but 
the Initiative is capable of being used to accomplish positive harm, 
and M. Droz thinks that it presents a constant danger to the tran- 
quillity and prosperity of the nation. Perhaps this feeling, which 
he tells us is very widespread, is increased at the present moment 
by the fact that Switzerland seems to be passing through one of 
its periodical conditions of unrest. About once a decade, the people 
become discontented with the government, but instead of showing 
it as in other countries by putting the opposition into office, they 
re-elect the old representatives and give vent to their spite by 
voting down the laws these men have prepared. Such a method of 
rebuking the party in power is perhaps quite as sensible as any 
other, but it is peculiarly discouraging to the members of the gov- 
ernment 

Three of the essays are memoirs of Federal Councillors, who have 
died, and in the course of these M. Droz throws a great deal of light 
on current politics, and gives us a glimpse of the relations of the 
Federal Councillors to each other. One of the memoirs, that of the 
Landamman Heer, also places vividly before us the condition of the 
cantons with Landsgemeinde,—those pure democracies, conducted 
on aristocratic principles, It is very striking how the young 
Heer, who was a member of one of the old and wealthy families in 
his canton, was educated with a deliberate view to political life, 
and how naturally his fellow-citizens took it for granted that he 
would hold public offices as soon as he was old enough to do so. 
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It is impossible in a review of this length to give an idea of the 
contents of all the essays, but no student of the Swiss government 
should fail to read them for himself. 

A, LAWRENCE LOWELL 


Outlines of English Industrial History. By W. CUNNINGHAM, 
D.D. and ELLEN A. McArTHUR. Pp. xii, 274. Price, $1.50. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 


To compress into ten brief chapters a clear and straightforward 
account of English industrial history is a task as difficult, as the 
need for its performance is urgent. It would be ungracious to 
criticise harshly the frst essay in this field, were it not that criti- 
cism may point out mistakes in method and arrangement of 
material which may be corrected in a later edition. At the very 
outset the authors of tue book under review, do violence to the 
logical instincts of the economic reader by considering the character 
of the ‘‘immigrants to Britain’ in advance of the ‘‘physical condi- 
tions’’ which help to explain the immigrations and constitute the 
chief factor in the subsequent industrial development. What is 
said about the ‘‘physical conditions’? in the second chapter, more- 
over, seems strangely lacking in perspective. Mineral wealth is 
taken up before anything is said of the agricultural resources of the 
country, and tin, lead, coal and iron are treated as if they had 
contributed about equal shares to English prosperity. Finally, the 
isolated situation of the Island and the facilities afforded *to the 
development of commerce are considered at the very close of the 
chapter. The result of this treatment is to give the uninstructed 
reader a most erroneous impression as to the relative importance of 
nature’s different contributions to England’s greatness. One need: 
not subscribe to the statement, so frequently made, that English 
prosperity has depended at different epochs solely upon the three 
factors, wool, coal and iron, to find fanlt with a treatment which 
puts these upon a level with wheat, tin and lead. 

The chapters on ‘‘Manors’’ and ‘‘Towns’’are the best in the book 
and have borrowed largely from the first volume of Ashley’s ‘ ‘English 
Economic History,” but even here the narrative is uneven and im- 
portant links are left to the imagination of the reader. No satis- 
factory explanation is offered o? the reasons which led to the decay” 
of the Merchant and Craft Gilds and so few details are given’ con- 
cerning these institutions that their real character remains a matter 


of mystery. 
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Beginning with chapter six, we have the unqualified adoption of 
the topical method and are able to see most clearly the weakness of 
this form of arrangement in a book which aims at nothing, if not 
to furnish an outline sketch of English industrial history. In one 
section of ten pages we are whirled along under the title, ‘‘the food 
supply, ’’ from the agricultural migrations and changes following the 
Black Death (1349) to the Corn Law agitation following the Napole- 
onic wars and resulting in the introduction of free trade in 1846. 
Confusion and false notions as to the real sequences of things are 
the natural consequence. Subsequent sections and chapters are 
nearly as bad. Under the titles, ‘‘Money, Credit and Finance,’’ 
“Agriculture,” and ‘‘Labor and Capital,’’ we have short chapters 
on these subjects each one of which covers a period of from two to 
four centuries, ‘Io expect a student to get any definite idea of the © 
course of the industrial development of the country as a whole from 
the perusal of these pages is a dream which any attempt to use it as 
a text-book quickly dispels. For convenience in grouping together 
facts in a hand-book, the topical method certainly possesses sub- 
stantial advantages, but when the object is to give a brief sketch of 
a particular department or period of history no system of arrange- 
ment could be worse chosen for the purpose. 

One more defect in the book before us is that it seems to take for 
granted a great deal of knowledge on the part of the reader about 
the subject of which it treats. It does not always give the essential 
facts, but instead proceeds at once to the question of interpreting 
the facts. For example in the account given of the craft gilds the 
question as to whether the apprentices were well or ill treated is 
discussed (pp. 65-66), although no account whatever has been given of 
the apprentice system or why it grew up in connection with the 
gilds, This would be excusable in a book designed for specialists, 
but in an elementary treatise, which claims for itself only the 
merits of a compilation, it is a serious fault. À 

The field of industrial history is broad and it is always a serious 
question in an elementary work what to leave out. If our authors 
had not attempted to push their narrative into the period of modern 
industrial processes no fault could have been found withthem. But 
asa matter of fact the history of some institutions (e.g. the Corn 
Laws) is followed down to the middle of our own century, and in 
the chapter on ‘‘ Labor and Capital’? an attempt is made to describe 
the industrial changes which resulted from the application of steam 
and machinery to industry. This seems to justify us in considering 
the period covered as extending down to r850. If this was the in- 
tention of the authors they have done but scant justice to the events 
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which happened during the last hundred years of which they treat, 
and which raised England from the position of a second-rate power 
to that of the first country of the world. But enough of fauli-find- 
ing. The ‘‘Outlines cf English Industrial History’’ is the only 
work of the kind we have axd with all its defects will supply the 
need which many teachers of political economy feel of something 
to serve as an antidote for too much and too dogmatic economic 
theory. 
HENRY R. SEAGER. 


Benjamin Franklin as an Economist. By W. A. WEITZEL, A.M. 
Pp. 58. Price, 50 cents Zohns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Politicel Science. September, 1895. Baltimore. 


The purpose of this monograph is to show that ‘‘Franklin is the 
first American who deserves to be dignified by the title economist.”’ 
Briefly, clearly, and, as we think, successfully, the author proves his 
proposition. It is to be regretted that the monograph is not more 
exhaustive and that it lacks continuity. There is, however, no 
other equally brief and convenient résumé of the subject. 

Mr. Wetzel has subdivided his subject into twelve chapters; the 
first being on the ‘‘Economic Works of Franklin,’ in which their 
titles and the essential character of each are indicated. In the second, 
on ‘‘Paper Money and Interest, the citations show Franklin’s 
ideas of the nature of money and of interest; the conclusions 
drawn by the author being that Franklin believed first, that ‘‘money 
as a coin may have a value higher than its bullion value,’’ and, too, 
that natural interest is determined by ‘‘the rent of so much land as 
the money lent will buy.” The third chapter on ‘‘Wages,’’ with 
scanty reference to Franklin's ideas, concludes with: ‘‘it would be 
idle to look for a scientific law of wages in Franklin’s writings, ’’and 


that the theory of wages which Franklin held was that ‘‘high wages 


are not inconsistent with a large foreign trade. ” 

The fourth chapter on ‘‘Population’’ denies to Franklin the first 
formulation of that law which later was more elaborately worked out 
by Ricardo, and also denies that Franklin’s work suggested the 
work of Malthus, particularly the ‘‘Essay on Population.’’ Mr. 
Wetzel’s unwillingness to believe that Malthus based this portion of 
his work on any prior work of Franklin’s is, however, somewhat 
diminished in value by the author’s statement that ‘‘inasmuch as 
Malthus in the interval between the appearance of the first and the 
second edition of his work made himself familiar with ‘‘Franklin’s 
writings on population, one is led to believe that the influence of 
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Franklin may be seen in Malthus’ preventive check to the increase 
of population.” The conclusions which the author draws from 
Franklin’s ideas of population, are, first, that population will in- 
crease as the means of gaining a living increase; second, that a 
high standard of living serves to prolong single life and thus acts as 
a check to the increase of population; and, third, that the people 
are adjusted among the different countries according to the com- 
parative well-being of mankind. 

In the fifth chapter on ‘‘Value,’’ Mr. Wetzel prints in parallel 
columns quotations from Franklin’s monograph on ‘‘The Nature 
and Necessity of a Paper Currency,’’ 1729, and from Petty’s ‘' Essay 
on Taxes and Contributions,’ written in 1662. Because of the like- 
ness between the passages quoted, Mr. Wetzel concludes that 
“Franklin, who lived in London in 1724, must have known of Petty’s 
work,’’ and, therefore, that it is incorrect to call Franklin ‘‘the 
father of the labor theory of value.’’ From his exceedingly brief 
examination of Franklin’s ideas of value, the author states Franklin’s 
idea of the subject to be that, ‘‘the value of an article is determined 
by the amount of labor necessary to produce the food consumed in 
making the article.’’ 

The sixth chapter on ‘‘Agriculture,’’ briefer than any of the 
others, is also least satisfactory. It is not enough to say that 
‘‘Franklin estimated very highly the value of agriculture in his 
economic system.’’ It would be more in accord with Franklin’s 
ideas to say that he put agriculture at the centre of his economic 
system. No portion of Franklin’s works is greater than his 
writings on agriculture, in his correspondence; ın his pamphlets 
and papers, and in his speeches. When Franklin lived, America 
was agricultural, The monograph is seriously defective in its 
attempt to state Franklin’s ideas of agriculture as an economic 
factor in life; he and Jefferson were the two Americans of the 
eighteenth century who founded all their ideas of social, political and 
educational affairs on agriculture. In spite of these facts, the author 
devotes more of his monograph to manufactures then to agriculture, 
His conclusion in regard to Franklin’s position as to the value 
of agriculture is, undoubtedly, the true one, that ‘‘while manufac- 
tures are advantageous, only agriculture is truly productive.’’ It is 
to be regretted that the author who has so judiciously though briefly 
represented Franklin’s economic ideas on other subjects, should 
have treated his ideas on agriculture so scantily. After citing from 
the works of Franklin, he draws his conclusion of Franklin’s ideas 
on manufactures that they ‘‘will naturally spring up in a country as 
the country becomes ripe for them.” 
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The eighth chapter on ‘‘Free Trade’’ reaches the conclusion that 
‘free trade with the world will give the greatest return at the least 
expense,’’ and the chapter on ‘‘Taxation’’ that ‘‘wherever practi- 
cable, state revenues should be raised by direct taxes.” The 
chapters remaining on ‘'Franklin and the Physiocrats’’ and on 
‘Franklin and the English Philosophers,’’ enter into the theories 
of the state, and Franklin’s association with Quesnay, Nemours, Du 
Bourg, Turgot, Lord Kames, Hume and Adam Smith. These are 
interesting chapters and lead the reader to conclude that in this 
group of eminent thinkers, Franklin was not the least, and possibly, 
in some respects the greatest. The author’s conclusions are, that 
‘Franklin was a man who understood thoroughly the working of 
certain economic principles.’? He represents Franklin as partici- 
pating in, and perhaps as leading ‘‘the reaction of the eighteenth 
century against art:ficial ccaditions of life;’’ that ‘‘Franklin was 
more than a man o: expedients,’’ and that ‘‘he had some knowl- 
edge of economic 3cience as it had been developed up to his 
time.’’ The monograph concludes with a brief bibliography. 

The work which Mr. Wetzei has done is timely, highly creditable 
and suggestive, and wil. be welcomed by all who are interested in 
the dominating ideas of the eighteenth century. It is to be hoped 
that the author will develop his subject and enlarge his monograph 
into a treatise wortay of tke theme. His present work points to 
him as the person to continue it. 

FRANCIS N. THORPE. 


Sir William Petty, a Study in English Economic Literature. By 
Wirrson LLOYD Bevan. Pp. 105. Price, 75 cents. Publications 
of the American Economic Association. Vol. IX, No. 4, August, 
1894. New York: Macmillen & Co. 


The Life of Sir William Petty ; chiefly derived from Private Docu- 
ments hitherto Unpublished. By Lord EDMOND FITZafAuRICE. 
London: John Murray, 1895. 

Until very recently Petty’s current reputation fell as far short of 
his deserts as the estimate of his contemporaries had been in excess 
of his merits, Pepys found Lim ‘‘one of the most rational men 
that ever he heard speak with a tongue,’’ and Evelyn so admired 
his ‘‘wisdom in council and prudent matters of state,’’ that were 
he a prince he would have made Petty his ‘‘second counsellor at 
least °’ Nevertheless, Pecty received, until the publication of Dr. 
Ingram’s articles, but slight atcention in Great Britain. A careful 
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reprint of his ‘‘Political Arithmetic’’ was indeed issued by Edward 
Arber, antiquarian, anda slovenly reprint of his ‘‘Essays’’ by Henry 
Morley, litterateur. To English economists, however, the greater 
portion of his writings remained, for aught that appears, substan- 
tially unknown, Within the past year Dr. Bevan’s economic 
‘Study’? of Petty has been followed by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s 
more political ‘‘Life,’? and we now have abundant opportunity to 
know Petty as aman. But so long as our direct knowledge of Petty 
as economist and statistician continues to be based, for the most 
part, upon excerpts selected by the unhistorical McCulloch, his 
writings must still fail of that appreciation to which their extent, 
their acuteness, and their cogency indubitably entitle them. 

Petty was born in 1623, the son of a poor clothier, and died in 
1687, the recipient, by his own calculation, of an income of 12,000 
pounds, due to his own efforts. He was a precocious child, a born 
mathematician and mechanic. At fifteen he was in France, learn- 
ing French, talking Latin with Jesuit fathers, and already play- 
ing the merchant of ‘‘pittiful brass things with cool’d glasse in 
them instead of diamonds and rubies.’?’ And always hereafter 
even when apparently most absorbed in scientific experiments, 
he remained throughout his life, the strenuous man of business. 
Having studied medicine at Utrecht, Leyden, Amsterdam, and 
Paris, he became, in 1650, Professor of Anatomy at Oxford, where 
he was an animating spirit of that little group of ‘‘natural 
philosophers’’ whose subsequent union with their fellows in Lon- 
don produced the Royal Society. In 1654 he went to Ireland as 
physician to the Lord Lieutenant and the army. There he executed, 
in thirleen months, a cadestral survey of a large part of the king- 
dom, dabbling incidentally in Cromwellian land-debentures and lay- 
ing the foundation of his much-prized fortune. Returning to 
London, he won the King’s favor at the Restoration, became a charter 
member of the Royal Society, and wrote and published his remarka- 
ble ‘‘Treatise of Taxes and Contributions.’’ To trace his life dur- 
ing the next quarter of a century would require more space than 
can be afforded. He resided much in Ireland, improving his 
estates, he tried in vain to bring about the erection of a royal sta- 
tistical bureau under his own direction, and he wrote, ‘‘ as a sam- 
ple of the Political Arithmetic’? he had ‘‘long aimed at,’’ nearly a 
score of semi-statistical pamphlets. Some of them were published at 
the time, some were first printed after his death, and some still , 
slumber in manuscript. 

Lord Fitzmaurice’s ‘‘Life of Petty’’ consists of two principal 
parts, separated by a chapter on ‘‘Political Arithmetic.’’ In the 
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first part are described Petty’s early life, his pre-restoration activity 
in Ireland—including a rather lengthy account of the various 
“‘surveys’’ and ‘‘settlements’* of that unhappy island between 1641 
and 1660,—his parliamentary dispute with Sankey, his experiments 
with the ‘‘double bottomed’’ ship, his struggle with the farmers of 
the Irish revenue, and his marriege. Here Lord Fitzmaurice writes 
chiefly from sources already well known: from Aubrey, Pepys, 
Evelyn and the Athene Oxontenses, from Ward’s ‘‘Professors of 
Gresham College’’ and Hardinge, from a dozen of Petty’s letters 
printed in Boyle’s works and elsewhere, and from Petty’s curious 
autobiographic will. Relatively little that is new appears. The 
latter part of the ‘‘Life,’’ on the contrary, brings to light a large 
share of Petty’s voluminous correspondence with Sir Robert South- 
well and several unprinted letters to Lady Petty. The author sup- 
plies occasional connecting links, which fail sometimes to 
accomplish their purpose. ‘Teken by itself, however, the correspond- 
ence proves Petty a surprisingly good letter writer, even for the 
seventeenth century, and his letters suffer feither in point, wit, 
nor style, when thus compared with the rather hurried writing of 
his descendant. They reveal many little traits of character, not all 
of them amiable; they give color and vivacity to the picture. 

The economic interest of Lord Fitzmaurice’s book centres in the 
seventh chapter—‘‘Political Arithmetic.’? Upon Dr. Bevan’s some- 
what scrappy analysis of Petty’s economic notions, this chapter seems 
to me a distinct improvement. Yet I cannot help feeling that the 
whole is colored by the biographers’ preconceived notions. Lord 
Fitzmaurice is, apparently, one of those fortunate men who, in 
Justin McCarthy’s significant phrase, ‘‘know political economy”? 
with all the finality wth which they ‘‘know’’ Euclid or Persicos 
odi. Of the political phases of Petty’s life and times his knowl- 
edge is, so far as I can judge, quite adequate. But a somewhat 
fuller acquaintance with the industrial conditions following the 
Restoration, and somewhat wider reading of other economic writers 
of the same period, might have helped to a more definite estimate 
of Petty’s relative merits, and must have resulted, I fancy, in a 
higher appreciation of the unique ‘‘Observations upon the Bills of 
Mortality’’, than is displayed. Taken all in all, however, the ‘‘Life 
of Sir William Petty’’ remains, in spite of occasional inaccuracies 
and somewhat careless printing, the most satisfactory source of 
information available concerning a writer who was, perhaps, the 
ablest of English economists before Hume. 


CHARLES H. HULL. 


wo 
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The History of Currency, 1252-1894. Being an Account of the Gold 
and Silver Moneys and Monetary Standards of Europe and 
America, together with an Examination of the Effects of Currency 
and Exchange Phenomena on Consnercial and National Progress 
and Well-being. By W. A. SHaw. [Second Edition.] Pp. 2x, 
437. Price, $3.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: 
Wilson & Milne, 1896. 

If we are to allow ourselves to be influenced, as some writers 
seem to intimate, in our judgment as to the theoretical soundness 
and practicability of bimetallism, by a mere show of hands or 
count of ‘‘great heads,’’ then the advocates of a single standard can 
undoubtedly cite a larger number of the great economists who have 
pronounced opinions adverse to bimetallism than the defenders of 
a double standard can in its favor. Sir William Petty, John Locke 
and Sir Isaac Newton, Adam Smith and David Ricardo, Bagehot, 
Jevons and Cairnes, writers whose authority and dominating infin- 
ence is pre-eminent in the history of the economic and monetary 
sciences, have all delared against the bimetallic standard as an 
exchange medium. A government or governments, they maintain, 
cannot, by mere legislative decree, work successfully a double 
standard either within a nation or within the territories of the lead- 
ing industrial nations leagued together expressly for this purpose. 
Still further the leading statistical experts who have made investi- 
gations into the history of the actual workings of bimetallism have 
come to equally hostile conclusions. Among them are notably, Lord 
Liverpool and Robert Giffen of England, Adolph Soetbeer of Ger- 
many, and Laughlin, Wells, Taussig and Atkinson, of the United 
States. Tothe names of this latter class of authorities we must now 
add that of Mr. W. A. Shaw’s, of England, who gives us this sub- 
stantial volume on the ‘‘History of Currency’’ from 1252 to 1894, ‘ 
which shows exceedingly careful work and extended research. ‘‘The 
verdict of history” says Mr. Shaw ‘‘on the great problem of 
the nineteenth century—Bimetallism—is clear and crushing, and 
final, and against the evidence of history no gainsaying of theory 
ought for a moment to stand.’’ 

The work before us traces in a very painstaking manner the vari- 
ous, almost bewildering fluctuations of the gold and silver values 
as they affected corresponding changes in the currencies of the lead- 
ing industrial nations of Europe from the middle of the thirteenth 
century down to the closing of the Indian mints in 1894. Mr. Shaw 
confines his labors strictly to the history of metallic currencies and 
standards. He does not venture in any way to treat the paper cur- 
roncies of the first French Republic, of the United States and of 
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Austria, The history of modern currencies begins, according to Mr. 
Shaw, in the Italian penisla in 1252, when the Florentine mints be- 
gan coining gold florins, Previous to that date, for two centuries 
anyway, the yellow metal had, for all practical purposes, gone entirely 
out of use us a monetary medium and the basis of the currencies of 
the various nations of medieval Europe was silver. Beginning with 
Italy he follows the endlessly winding and criss-crossing changes in 
the mint and market values and ratios of silver and gold in the Ger- 
matt States, France,Spain, Holland and Belgium, England, the United 
States and India. He divides his work into three general periods: 
{1) From the Commencement cf Gold Coinage to the Discovery 
of America; (2) From the Discovery of America to the End of the 
First Cycle of the Influence of the Metals of the New World on 
European Currencies, 1660: (3) From the End of the First Cycle 
to the Present Day. He treats each nation separately in each 
period. Numerous statistical tables and charts showing the 
movements of the values of the precious metals in each country, 
accompanying his narrative. Six extended appendices, giving a 
large amount of minute technical information in regard to the coins 
and coinage laws of Florence, Venice, Spain, The Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Austria and Prussia, and France constitute one of the most 
valuable portions of this volume. 

The purpose of this werk, Mr. Shaw tells us, is ‘‘first and fore- 
most to illustrate a question of principle by the aid of historic test 
and application; secondly, to furnish for the use of historical stu- 
dents an elementary hand-book of the currencies of the most impor- 
tant European States.” Among those who will read this volume 
carefully there will probably be little or no question that he accom- 
plishes his first purpose in a mcst striking and convincing manner. 
But we doubt very much whether the same verdict will be as gen- 
erally accorded his efforts to attain to the second object. It may 

-with some propriety be called a hand-book of the currencies for 
monetary experts and specialists in the history of metallic curren- 
cies; but the author has wholly misjudged the average student’s 
, capacity and character if he believes or hopes that he will have the 
courage and persistence tc follow his meagre narrative of currency 
changes covering a period of almost six centuries and a half, mas- 
tering the multitudinous details of ratios and coinage regulations. 
Mr. Shaw is too brief, too succinct to be at all interesting to the 
ordinary reader and student. The novice and those addicted to much 
indulgence in a pritari theory will not care to push their weary way 
through these three hundred pages bristling with formidable figures, 
statistical tables and illustrated charts—especially will they hang 
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back if they perceive soon after they enter upon their reading 
that conclusions subversive of their own preconceived notions greet 
them with exasperating frequency. It will only be the serious, pains- 
taking advanced student who has an overweeuing enthusiasm for 
dry details who will and can profit by Mr. Shaw’s valuable work. 
For the latter it will prove a veritable gold mine. 

To those interested in the great question of the free coinage of 
silver by the United States Government at the ratio of 16 to 1, and 
to those desirous of seeing international bimetallism inaugurated by 
the chief industrial nations of the world this work contains some 
startling conclusions. If there is one argument the bimetallist banks 
on and iterates and reiterates at all times and seasons,’ it 1s the com- 
pensatory or equalizing effect of the metallic standard, and his 
stock example has always been the results of the bimetallic law of 
France lasting from 1803 to 1873 in restraining the fluctuations in the 
relative values of gold and silver, particularly during the great gold 
discoveries of the middle of the century. The claim that the action 
of France gave the world ‘‘a fixed and steady ratio’’ during this 
period, he declares to be wholly ‘‘fallacions,’’ ‘‘At no point of 
time during the present century has the actual market ratio, depen- 
dent on the commercial value of silver, corresponded with the 
French ratio of 1534, and at no point of time has France been free 
from the disastrous influence of that want of correspondence between 
the legal and the commercial ratio, The opposite notion, which 
prevails and finds expression in the ephemeral bimetallic literature 
of to-day, is simply due to ignorance.’’ (p. 178.) This uncom- 
promising statement Mr. Shaw backs up by an array of figures and 
a colored chart of the variations that will make the most obdurate 
advocate of free coinage and international bimetallism pause. 

FRANK I. HERRIOTY. 


Statistics and Sociology. (Science of Statistics, Part I.) By RICH- 
MOND Mavo-SmitH. Pp. 400. Price, $3.00. New York ; Macmil- 
lan & Co., 1895. 

Professor Mayo-Smith’s long expected work on statistics is sure 
to take front rank in the literature of the subject in the English 
language. It is not a book of statistical references, but is rather a 
work devoted to the interpretation of statistical data. Thus it fills 
the place corresponding in foreign literature to such works as those 
of Block* and von Mayr,t which in our literature has thus far been 


*“ Traité de statistique.” 
+ Dre Gesetemdssigkert in Gesellschaftsleben.” 
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vacant. Scattered through the Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society and in the works of Farr, Newsholme and Longstaff will be 
` found many of the materials upon which such a systematic treatment 
as that of Professor Mayo-Smith could be built up, but we have 
hitherto been without a comprehensive summing up of the facts 
disclosed by statistics in regard to the sociological aspects of pop- 
ulation. This-constitutes the significance of the present work. 
The success which greeted Professor Mayo-Smith’s earlier sketch, 
Statistics and Economics, ’’ will doubtless be accorded in still greater 
measure to his more ambitious effort. The situation of our statisti- 
cal literature is such that even a poor performance in this field would 
be of importance. A wark which has the scholarly character of the 
present volume can count upon an assured success. 

In his introductory chapter the author discusses the relation of 
statistics to sociology under the pertinent title ‘‘Statistics in the Ser- 
vice of Sociology.’’ The latterscience is for him the study of social 
organization. He cannot conceal the fact that sociologists are far 
from any agreement as to the essential elements of social organiza- 
tion, but he has the conviction that the majority have gone too far 
afield in their search. The result is inevitably an ill-digested, unas- 
sorted mass of fact, from whose classification no order or system can 
be obtained. Thus the sociologist is overwhelmed by his material, 
and unless he exercises some principle of selection involves his 
science in his own shipwzeck. The phenomena which he has to study 
are the relations and interaction of social groups with and upon 
each other. Social groups ccnstitute population, and it is only in 
the analysis of population thet they can be studied. 

Population can be studied under tho aspects of its structure in 
demographic social and ethnographic classes, its physical environ- 
ment, its social environment, and the interaction of these upon one 
another. ‘‘Such is the field of sociology, large, indeed, but perfectly 
well defined ’’* It follows as a matter of course that the all important 
instrument in such investigation is to be found in statistics without 
whose aid sociology wanders off into vague descriptive efforts, and 
builds up systems on analogies more or less fanciful. It lacks the 
concrete basis of fact without which inductive science is a mis- 
nomer. 

As the instrument of sociology statistics is of the utmost impor- 
tance and a preliminary investigation of its criteriat becomes essen- 
tial. The brief statement of the main elements of statistical 
method with its pitfalls and inaccuracies is admirable as far as it 
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goes. Whatever opinion may be held of Professor Mayo-Smith as a 
sociologist his competence as a statistician is beyond dispute. Inti- 
mately connected with the discussion of statistical method in 
general is the author’s exposition of the plan followed throughout 
the work. He discusses, the ‘‘sociological purpose’’ of the inquiry, 
the available ‘‘statistical data,’’ the ‘‘scientific tests’? of the accu- 
racy, and appropriateness of the figures commonly used and con- 
cludes with a ‘‘reflective analysis’? of the results obtained. This 
formal arrangement is rigidly adhered to in each chapter which 
follows. 

Having thus characterized somewhat in detail the author’s gen- 
eral attitude it is perhaps unnecessary to follow him through the 
treatment of the remaining chapters. He brings us an abundance 
of concrete facts skillfully woven together in a compact narrative. 
His work now falls into several books which correspond to the divi- 
sions made in the introduction. ‘The first (pp. 36-177) treats of the 
demographic features of population, sex, age, conjugal condition, 
births, marriages, deaths and sickness. This is the most satisfactory 
portion of the work, for the whole field of demographic research is 
carefully covered, and an acute analysis of the data and conclusions 
based upon them is given. Statisticians will note with satisfaction 
the prominence given to the factor social condition in the explana- 
tion of phenomena too often carelessly ascribed to climatic and other 
physical causes. The second book (pp. 181-288) treats of social 
features of population. The title seems hardly well chosen for a 
division which includes in addition to families, dwellings, educa- 
tion, religious confessions and occupations, chapters on the infirm 
and dependent, on suicide and on crime. In the third book on 
ethnographic features, are treated race, nationality and migrations. 
The concluding fourth book discusses physical environment, rela- 
tion of population to the territory which it inhabits, and social 
euvironment, the size of communitiesand the concentration of 
population in cities, This enumeration of subjects must serve as an 
indication of the specific contents of the book. To do equal justice 
to all parts it would require far more space than the limits of a review 
allow, should we attempt to summarize the contents for those unfa- 
muliar with statistical research. To others the titles of chapters 
will give a sufficient clue to their contents. 

Our exposition of the plan and contents of the work leads us to 
certain general critical observations, which appear especially impor- 
tant in view of the place which Professor Mayo-Smith’s work seems 
destined to take in our statistical literature. 

We cannot feel that the general tone of the introduction is happy, 
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for it will satisfy neither sociologist nor statistician. While the 
author declines to discuss the question whether statistics is the 
whole of sociology or merely a science of method, he ignores his 
disclaimer and treats statistics as if it were the science of sociology. 
This general attitude will embarass him when he puts out his sec- 
ond volume, ‘Statistics and Economics.’’ The attempt, should he 
make it, to master economic life. as he has tried to master sociel 
life, by the aid of statistics, will have far less chance of success. 
He will then appear to have two sciences of statistics, one sociolo- 
gical, the other economic in its content. ‘This confusion is the 
inevitable result of attempting to treat statistics as a science of 
objective fact. Formulations of the ‘‘object’’ of statistical research 
err in vagueness or in narrowness. In the first case they embrace unre- 
lated fields of research, in the second case they fail to embrace 
many phenomena which the Zormrlation should include. The only 
unambiguous attitude toward the science of statistics is that it is 
essentially a science of method. 

We would not wish to appear as threshing over old straw and feel 
it necessary to define further the purport of the foregoing criticism. 
It is not in any sense to depreciate the value of such a work as that 
of Professor Mayo-Smith. On the contrary we believe that it has a 
greater usefulness than such g work as that of Meitzen, which treats 
exclusively of statistical -nethod, and is only vaguely comprehen- 
sible to the general reader The latter end the student of economics 
will gain more insight into statistical method from Professor Mayo- 
Smizh’s book than from Me‘tzen. ‘The writer has been firmly con- 
vinced by experience that the only practicable way of teaching statis- 
tics is to take it up on its objective or concrete side rather than its 
methodological or abstract side. 

The distinction is not, Lowever, without a difference. There is a 
fundamental and an important difference of emphasis. If the work in 
question had treated the method as the essential point in statistical 
science, the author would havs rearranged his chapters, and had he 
treated his data as exemplifications of statistical method, interesting 
for their own sake, it is true, but not necessarily intimately organi- 
cally connected, he would have avoided any semblance of quarrel 
with the sociologists, As it is they may justly claim that his work 
is not well rounded, and that it is incomplete. The relative pro- 
portion of one chapter to another, depends rather on the wealth of 
statistical material, than on their organic connection, while the 
factor of social condition, so justly emphasized by the author, re- 
ceives a scanty treatment at his hands. The sociologist would 
undoubtedly demand that the questions of income and the like, 
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which characterize the social position of the wage-earner, should 
find a treatment in this book rather than in the promised second 
part. If we may anticipate the contents of the second part from 
what we have before us we may foresee a like difficulty between the 
author and the economists. 

A second criticism concerns the rigid formalism of the book, 
which is partly an outcome of the author's attitude toward soci- 
ology. Each chapter is divided into four heads—sociological pur- 
pose, statistical dats, scientific tests and reflective analysis. Such 
a formal method need not shock the statistician, but he would nat- 
urally apply to it the maxim, that each column in a table should 
always contain the same thing and serve a distinct purpose. Two 
of the author’s categories, sociological purpose and reflective analy- 
sis, run into one another continually. If the first is long in any 
chapter, the second is short. Unless he borrows materials from his 
reflective analysis, the author’s sociological purpose can usually be 
‘summarized as follows: The purpose of this chapter is to find out the 
facts. The term sociological purpose at the heading of each chapter 
has an aspect of profundity which is totally belied by its contents. 
Nor can it be discerned that the author has always distinctly sepa- 
tated his scieatific tests from the exposition of the statistical data. 
To have the value which the author ascribes to it* such a formal 
arrangement should be adhered to not on the surface only, but in 
the real body of the treatment. 

A third criticism pertains to the statistical material upon which 
conclusions are based. In thany chapters it is drawn exclusively 
from foreign sources. The author shows a wide acquaintance with 
the results of research in foreign lands, which shall not be con- 
tested. The statistician knows that where material relating to the 
United States is not given it is often because satisfactory data are 
not available, Yet the general reader of an American book looks 
for such data and does not know that they do not exist. In many 
cases, however, statistical data relating to the United States, or 
at least a part of it, might have been introduced where we find no 
clue to our home conditions. In view of a popular statement so 
often repeated that it is generally believed, that conditions in the 
United States are altogether different from those in European coun. 
tries, the omission cf American data becomes a serious defect. 

It will be observed that our criticisms have thus far touched only 
upon the general features of the work. Taking each chapter by 
itself, considering it apart from the entire work, it must be said 
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that Professor Mayo-Smith’s work Las been well done. It is closely 
reasoned when there is occasion for analysis. The main statistical 
facts are presented without greatly sncumbering the text with tabu- 
jar matter, and in such a way as to leave no doubt as to their proper 
interpretation. Viewed by the topics considered, there is little 
criticism to be made except for a certain awkwardness of presenta- 
tion which results from the author’s formal division of his material. 
It may be said that Professor Mayc-Smith has executed better than 
he planned In the treatment of special topics the statistician will 
recognize with pleasure his skillful analysis of the material pre- 
sented, and his eminently sane and cautious conclusions. It is the 
best praise which can be allowed to a statistician, that he does not 
overvalne the significance of his materials, and this can be ac- 
corded to Professor Mayo-Smith in the fullest sense. 


ROLAND P, FALENER. 


Vergil in the Middle Ages. By DOMENICO COMPARETT. Trans- 
lated by E. F. L. BRENECEH. Pp. xvi, 376. Price, $2.50. New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 

In the first part of this work, ‘‘the Vergil of Literary Tradition,’’ 
Professor Comparetti traces the poet’s popularity from the best days 
of the Empire down through the Middle Ages. He brings out for- 
cibly the importance of ‘‘the grammatical, rhetorical and erudite 
elements,” in the Æneid in preserving Vergil’s fame during the 
period of decadence. He then shows to what extent the scholastic 
traditions survived in the Middle Ages and how far Vergil’s reputa- 
tion was affected by his supposed prophecy of Christ (in the Fourth 
Eclogne). After setting forth the various uses to which the poet 
was put in the Middle Ages, he concludes with an analysis of the 
Vergil of the Divine Comedy and of the Dolopathos, This section 
is considerably longer than the second and contains several excellent 
chapters, analyzing various tendencies of medieval thought 
Especially good are the essays on ‘‘Christianity and the Middle 
Ages,’’ ‘‘grammatical and =hetorical studies in the Middle Ages,’’ 
and ‘‘clerical conception of antiqvizy in the Middle Ages.’ The 
two chapters on Dante will be reed with keen interest. 

But the first part of the book is really subsidiary to the second, 
“the Vergil of popular legend ’’ Previous writers had almost 
entirely neglected to trace back the literary tradition, and conse- 
quently their works on Vergil, the magician, lacked completeness. 
The popular legends can be explained only when one understands how 
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Vergil was regarded by scholars. In the literary traditions we find 
the seeds which grew up later as the conception of a mighty wizard, 
who protected the city of Naples from all evils. The tales are very 
naive, the bronze fly, the bronze horse, the bronze statue with bent 
bow, the palladium in a narrow-necked bottle; but they are instruc- 
tive in a study of the medizeval intellect. The author shows how 
the legends or-ginated at Naples, were transferred in part to Rome, 
and thence eatered into the popular literatures of all western 
Europe. 

The whole volume is of great interest. Many apparent inconsis- 
tencies are explained; for example, the frequent association, in 
renaissance art, of Vergil with David, Isaiah and ‘the other prophets 
and his connection with the ‘‘Bocca della Verita.’’ The illustrations 
are drawn from a wide range of reading; and the whole has been 
carefully analvzed and reproduced in an exceptionally clear and 
interesting form. In fact, the work in Italian has long enjoyed a 
recognition justly due to its many merits. 

The translation is accurate and easy in style, (too easy occasion- 
ally, seez. g., p. 361). Ithas been made from the proof sheets of the 
second editior, so that it ‘‘has the advantage of the author’s latest 
revision.’’ But we venture to say that his revision is not very 
thorough, as we find unchanged some references which, although 
in place at the time the book was first published, should now be 
altered to later and more scholarly editions. The greatest fault of 
the work is the lack of an index. The volume contains a wealth 
of information and of references to many important topics, but we 
have not even head-lines to guide us in a search for any particular 
subject. This is peculiarly exasperating in a book which might be 


valuable to a careful student. 
Dana C. MUNRO. 


istoire des institutions monarchigues dans le royaume latin de 

Jerusalem, 1099-1291. Par GASTON DODU. Pp. xiv., 381. Paris: 

Hachette et Cie. 1894. 

In the six chapters of this work, M. Dodu describes the geograph- 
ical and political conditions of the kingdom, the character of the 
Latin monarchy ; the military service; the financial organization; the 
judicial power; and the relations existing between the king and 
the clergy. 

According to the author’s views, the king was restricted at every 
point in the exercise of his powers. As political and military chief 
he was dependent on the good-will of the barons. In judicial 
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matters he merely presided over and announced the decisions of a 
court of the barons. He was always in financial straits. His income, 
which should have been large, if we consider its extensive sources, 
was constantly depleted by concessians to individuals and orders, 
in order to obtain their aid. Hach new body of crusaders might prove 
a source of weakness to the cause as their good-will had to be bought. 
by new concessions, and these were always permanent. The mon- 
arch was frequently at strife with the clergy, because the latter were 
attempting to carry out the Gregorian program. 

Most of these statements are undoubtedly accurate. M, Dodu’s 
work nevertheless is open to greve criticism. The period which 
we wish to understand is that before the capture of Jerusalem in 
1187. After that the kingdom was never powerful; the kings 
were, for the mést part, mere figure-heads, Jerusalem was recovered 
only for a brief period by the diplomatic successes of Frederic IL 
The last hundred years have little interest in a study of the causes 
of the downfall of the kirgdom. Now the source on which our 
author mainly reliea for the interpretation of the attributes of the 

‘monarch is the work of Jean d'Ibelin. This author wrote abont 
1255, and does not himself profess to give an exact picture of the 
conditions which existed before tha: time. He had been at war 
with Frederic II, and had an interest in belittling the power of the 
king, as had also the other authors of the time who furnish almost all 
the material which M. Dodu has used. It is very easy to point out 
errors in Jean d’Jbelin’s book; e. g., his account of the coronation 
of the kings, the fiefs of the clergy, etc. Now, can we trust this 
author when he describes the powers of the king? M. Dodu has 
done so, although he admits that the chroniclers contradict d'Ibelin 
in other matters. A thirteenth century author, with a decided 
reason for prejudice, is an unsatisfactory authority for the 
twelfth century. Similarly, M. Doda follows William of Tyre too 
implicitly for the events of the early years of the kingdom. The 
learned bishop is an excellent anthority for the events of his own 
time, but should not be trusted for the previous decades, for which 
we have better contemporary sources. 

Outside of his own subject M. Docu is careless. References in 
some cases are multiplied with no reeson and lay the author open 
to uncharitable criticism. Giesebrecat’s ‘‘ Geschichte der deutschen 
Kaiserzeit’’ ends in 1180,'’* but is quoted on page 154 for the reign 
of Frederic II. 

The introduction (pp. 1-72) is a summary of the sources for this 
work, with a select bibliography of secondary works. It is well done 
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and is the most useful bibliography of the subject available. The 
volume is adequately indexed and has an appendix containing 


genealogical tables for the different kings. 
Dana C. Munro, 


A History of Slavery and Serfdom. By JOHN KELLS INCRAM, LL. D. 
Pp. 285. Price, $1.60. London: Adam and Charles Black; New 
York : Macmillan & Co., 1895. 

‘The volume before us contains in an expanded form, Dr. Ingram’s 
article on slavery in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Being written 
for the general reader, its aim is to present ‘‘such broad views and 
general ideas in relation to the history of slavery as ought to be a 
part of the mental furniture of all educated persons.’’ 

In the introductory chapter which is perhaps the best in the book, 
Dr. Ingram discusses slavery as a step in the development of civil- 
ization. As we examine the history of civilization we find that 
slavery marks a distinct advance on the condition preceding it In 
the hunter period the savage kills his conquered enemy. In the 
pastoral state slavery is not found, but when an agricultural state is 
reached we again find this institution. Slavery had its ‘‘natural 
and appropriate place’’ in the military states of antiquity. As the 
existence of these states was necessary to human development, we 
must recognize the institution as a ‘‘necessary step in human prog- 
ress,’? Slavery, says the author, discharged important offices in 
‘the later social evolution—first, by enabling military action to 
prevail with a degree of intensity and continuity requisite for the 
system of incorporation by conquest which was its final destination; 
and secondly, by forcing the captives, who with their descendants 
came to form the majority of the population in the conquering com- 
munity, to a life of industry, in spite of the antipathy to regular 
and sustained labor which is deeply rooted in human nature, espe- 
cially in the earlier stages of the social movement when insouciance 
is so common a trait, and irresponsibility is hailed as a welcome 
relief. . . . Nowhere has productive industry developed itself in the 
form of voluntary effort,” 

The introduction is followed by chapters on slavery in ancient 
Greece and Rome and chapters dealing respectively with the transi- 
tion to serfdom and its abolition. These four chapters are well 
written and bring together a great deal of information on slavery 
and serfdom. The main facts, however, as might perhaps be 
expected, are such as onght to be familiar to persons who are well 
read in history. 
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The next three chapters are devoted to the growth and decadence 
of negro slavery, which, savs our author, was ‘‘politically, as well 
as morally a monstrous aberration and never produced anything but 
evı.’ What is said about the abolition of slavery in the United 
States cannot fail to be of interest to us as coming from a distin- 
guished and unprejudiced foreigner. Of course the facts are so 
familiar as to need no rehearsal but some of his comments may be 
noticed. ‘The author’s view of the bearing of reconstruction on the 
question of slavery is expressed as follows: ‘‘The reconstruction was 
essential to secure the great objec-s in view; and even those who 
believe with the writer of these lines, that the Union in its present 
dimensions cannot long continue to exist, may rejoice at its full 
re-establishment, as having been necessary for the liberation and 
subsequent protection of the whole black population and the gnidance 
of the South to a social system based on free labor.’’ The position 
of the negroes of America is not finally determined, in Dr. Ingram’s 
opinion. He refers to the well-known strained relations at present 
existing in our Southern States, and the only solution for the diffi- 
culties of our position seems to him to be the oft-advocated emigra- 
tion of the colored population, which should not, however, be forced 
upon them. We are inclined to dispute this proposition as well as 
the one about the early dissolution of the Union, but space does not 
allow a discussion of these topics. 

In the last chapter of the book the author discusses slavery in 
Russia and the Mohammedan East. The slavery which existed in 
Russia until quite recently, and which still exists in the Moham- 
medan countries is of a much milder type than the African slavery 
of America. It is in these countries slavery of the household 
not of the field. ‘The slave is in a sense a member of the family, is 
affectionately treated and is not regarded as degraded. The fact 
that one has been a slave is no hindrance to his rising to the highest 
social position. Such slavery can be looked upon with a kind of 
toleration and with a confidence that with an advance in civilization 
it will pass away. Back of it, however, and supporting it is the slave 
trade, ‘‘with its systematic man-hunting, which . . . . is still 
the curse of Africa.’’? The present problem, then, before the leading 
nations of the world is the encouragement of the abolition of slavery 
in Eastern countries and the doing of all in their power to suppress 
the existing trade. Efforts have long been made in this direction 
aud a naval blockade has been ma:ntained on the east coast of 
Africa. This has been only partially successful. Dr. Ingram thinks 
that the slave trade is likely to continue until those parts of Africa 
most affected have been pierced by European railways and telegraph 
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lines, However, a resolute effort on the part of the Powers might 
hasten the extinction of this hateful traffic, 

On the whole, Dr. Ingram’s book is a very successful attempt to 
condense into one volume the leading facts about slavery, Itstands 
alone in English literature and will be correspondingly useful to 
students of social phenomena. An excellent bibliography accom- 
panies the work, but it is without an index, an omission which is 


a reproach alike to author and publisher. 
JoHN HAYNES. 


The Origin and Development of the United States Senate. By CLARA 
HANNAH KERR, Ph. D. Pp. 197. Ithaca, N. Y. Andrus & 
Church, 1895. 

In this monograph, Dr. Kerr describes the development of the 
Senate from the time when a second house was proposed in the Con- 
vention of 1787, to the present day. She has given special atten- 
tion to the way in which the Senate has exercised its constitutional 
powers and the manner in which it has deviated from the purpose 
of the framers of our Constitution. The work shows signs of care- 
ful study, and is a valuable addition to the constantly growing 
literature bearing upon our institutional history. 

In dealing with the choice of senators, the question whether or not 
the governor of a State may ‘‘make appointments to fill vacancies 
caused by the expiration of terms of office’ is briefly discussed and 
it is stated that ‘‘in 1879 and 1885, it was held that the governor 
had the right to make appointments in such cases.’’ Whether the 
Senate voted on any case which would make a valid precedent is 
not stated, but the fact that a decision to the contrary has since been 
made by the Senate in the case of claimants for seats in the Fifty- 
third Congress would seem to throw doubt on the matter The 
omission of any reference to these recent and important cases, which 
occupied much time and drew forth several able constitutional argu- 
ments, is a serious and surprising fault in the present monograph. 

The author considers it an important departure from the original 
intention regarding the election of senators ‘‘that the question of 
the choice of a senator enters into the elections to the State legislature 
and that candidates are pledged im advance to vote for particular 
persons for senator,’’ and says that the election in many cases is 
“practically direct.’? The statement that these elections are even 
in a limited number of cases ‘‘ practically direct’’ cannot be accepted 
as accurate, The very fact that there is a growing demand that the 
election of senators be made direct by constitutional amendment 
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proves that they are not so under our present system. The fact is 
that the present method has the advantages neither of an indirect 
choice nor of a direct election and with its complicated machinery 
is an effective instrument in the hands of the professional politician. 

The author gives nearly ten pages to the discussion of the ways 
in which debate - limited, and the proposals which have been 
made for more effective measures. As early as 1840, Clay proposed 
the introduction of the previous question to overcome the abuse 
which the minority hed made of the unlimited privilege of debate. 
Since then the so-zalled courtesy of the Senate has been repeatedly 
aud grossly abusec, ard as Dr. Kerr says ‘‘has raised in the minds 
of the people a very g2neral contempt for the body.’’ The only way 
in which the Senate can proceed to a vote on a question is by unani- 
tous consent, Dz. Kerr quotes without comment the suggestion of 
Judge Cooley mace daring the pendency of the bill to repeal the 
Sherman Silver Act in 1893, that ‘‘members of the majority should 
make the proper not:ons lookirg to a definite and final action on 
the pending measrre and the presiding officer should recognize them; 
since only in that way can the inalienable right of the Senate to 
express its will be exercised.’’ ‘These words of Judge Cooley cover 
the whole case ard deserve the most emphatic endorsement, Our 
author thinks there is no probability of a change in the rules. 

One of the stromgest and most interesting portions of the mono- 
graph is that part of the chapter on the Senate as an executive body 
which treats of its relations to zhe appointments of the President. 
Dr. Kerr quotes trom Hamilton his description of what all must 
agree is the only “egitimate and constitutional exercise of the power 
of confirmation. ‘‘It will be the office of the President,’ said 
Hamilton, ‘‘ to nominate, and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate to appoin!. There will of course, be no exertion of choice 
on the part of the Senators. They may defeat one choice of the 
Executive and otlige him to make another, but they cannot them- 
selves choose—they can only ratify or reject the choice of the 
President.’’ Insfead of this sound practice it has become ‘‘a fixed 
rule that a nomination would be rejected if the Senator of the state 
concerned declared it to be unfit and finally on the mere ground that 
the nomination was personally obnoxious to him.’’ In this and 
other ways the freedom of nomination has passed from the President 
to the various Senators and members of Congress, and the Execu- 
tive must now first cbtain the approval of the Senatore from the 
state in which the appointment is to be made. To such a pass have 
matters gone that one-third of the working time of Senators was 
said, by Garfield to be occupied in the distribution of patronage, 
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This forces Senators to neglect their legislative duties and tempts 
them to make their support of an administration dependent upon 
getting appointments for their friends. This change is truly charac- 
terized by our author as a usurpation on the part of the Senate. 

In addition to the topics we have mentioned the discussions of 
party caucuses, of secret sessions, of the treaty-making power and 
of impeachments contained in the monograph are worthy of partic- 
ular attention. 


JOHN HAYNES. 


NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 
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AMERICAN CITIES, 


Street Ratlways in the United States. 


The 1895 edition of ‘‘Amèican Street Railway Investments, ’’ 
contains much valuable information concerning the development of 
street railway systems čuring the year from May 1, 1894, to May 1, 
1895.* One very general fact which the history of the last year 
emphasizes is the process of street railway consolidation in all the 


larger cities of the United States, Owing to the fact that the elec-| 


tric motor system has been very generally introduced, the changes 
within the last year have not been of the importance of the two pre- 
ceding years. In Boston, for instance, the last year shows but very 
little change, owing tc the fact that in the central portions of the 
city, the narrowness of the streets and the congested condition of 
traffic will not permit of the extension of street railway lines, In 
Chicago, the present year stands in direct contrast with the remark- 


uble prosperity of all street railway lines during the period of the. 


World’s Fair. In New York City, the surface roads have been 
encroaching very seriously upon the traffic of the elevated lines. 
The introduction of the improved cable system along the lines of the 
Sixth and Third Avenue Elevated has reduced the gross earnings of 
the Manhattan Elevated by nearly one million dollars. The surface 
lines of the same streets show a corresponding increase of earnings. 
The experience of New York City seems to prove that, unless some 
means of reaching elevated roads other than stair climbing, can be 

*" American Street Railway Investments,” a supplement to the Street Railway 


Journal, Edw. &. Higg-us, editor, Havemeyer Building, 26 Courtlandt street, New 
York City. 
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provided, the increased rapidity which new motive powers has made 
possible on surface lines, will permanently affect the position of the 
former. 


New York.—The recent sale of a street railway franchise in New 
York City illustrates very well the operation of the new street rail- 
way law. This act, as passed in 1886, and amended 1891, provides 
for the sale at public auction of all street railway franchises and pre- 
scribes as a minimum return to the city, 3 per cent of the gross 
receipts during the,first five years, and 5 per cent thereafter. In 
the sale of the right to operate a line thirteen and one-half miles in 
Jength in the suburban sections of the city, the Third Avenue and 
the Traction Companies were lively bidders for the franchise. , The 
highest bidder was the Third Avenue Company, to which the fran- 
chise was awarded. 

The terms agreed upon are as follows: In addition to the 3 per 
cent of the gross receipts during the first five years, and the 5 per 
cent thereafter, which the law prescribes as a minimum, the com- 
pany agrees to pay 3834 per cent of its gross receipts into the city 
treasury. Also a bonus of $250,000. In order to protect the city 
and to assure the payment of this large percentage, the Comptroller 
required the company to execute a bond for $500,000 at the time of 
sale. These, however, are not the only conditions which have been 
attached to the granting of the franchise. ‘The ordinances empower- 
ing the Comptroller to receive bids in accordance with the Act of 
1891, contains the additional stipulations: First, that the fare over 
the entire line shall not exceed five cents and, in case branch roads 
are constructed, free transfers must be issued. Secondly, that no over- 
head trolley system shall be constructed south of 162d street; though 
north of that line, overhead trolleys are permitted for the period of - 
ten years. Thirdly, the companies are required to keep the street 
between the tracks and two feet beyund the rail on each side, clean 
and free from dirt and snow. Fourthly, that they shall pave the 
streets between the rails and two feet on each side, to conform in all 
respects to the paving in other portions of the said streets, Fifth, 
the cars are to be properly and sufficiently heated during cold weather 
on pain of penalty of ten dollars per day for each car not so heated. 


The Recent Elections in New York City. * 


When the county convention of the Good Government Clubs met 
upon the twenty-eighth of August of this year, the leaders of the Com- 
mittee of Seventy were not in the city, and no general movement 


* Communication of James W. Pryor, Esq. 
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for concerted action against Tammany Hall had been proposed. That 
convention adjourned, leaving in the hands of an executive committee 
the task of continuing preparations for the approaching campaign. 
After nearly a month of preparatory work, the committee called 
another convention. At this meeting, on the thirtieth of Septem- 
ber, a majority of the committee presented a report recommending 
adjournment after appointing a committee to confer with all organ- 

izations opposed to Tammany Hall with a view to agreeing upon a 
ticket. The minority of the committee, however, presented a report 
advocating the nomination of aticket without any attempt to confer 
with organizations kncewn to be not entirely in harmony with the 
principles of the Good Government Clubs, and insisting that such 
conference could result only in a ticket designed in part, at least, to 
strengthen the political machines, The minority report prevailed; 
and the convention nominated candidates for eight of the ten places 
which were to be filled at the election. The following day Dr. Park- 
hurst sent a telegram to Mr. Charles Stewart Smith, chairman of the 
committee on political reform of the Chamber of Commerce, con- 
demning the action of the Good Government Convention, and declar- 
ing that it was necessa-y fur the Chamber of Commerce to take 
action. ‘The Chamber of Commerce met on Thursday, the third of 
October; and out of this meeting grew the Committee of Fifty. This 
committee proceeded, thrcugh a sub-committee of five appointed by 
its executive committee, to undertake the task of bringing about a 
union against Tammany Eall. On Monday, the seventh of October, 
this committee of five hed succeeded, through a series of conferences, 
in making up a ticket, which, with slight modifications, was nomi- 
nated that evening by the adjourned conventions of the Republicans 
and the State Democracy. The convention of the Good Government 
Clubs met on the following day, and, after a long debate, decided not 
to support this fusion ticket but to keep its own ticket in the field. 
The campaign which followed cannct be detailed here. The division 
which thus took place in zhe ranks of the sincere friends of good city 
government is probably unprecedented in the history of municipal 
reform movements in this country. The Committee of Fifty, repre- 
senting much of the intelligence and wealth of the community, con- 
tended that the one necessary thing was to defeat Tammany Hall, 
while the Good Government Clubs, as represented in the convention, 
held that a victory of Tammany turough a sacrifice of the principles 
which the clubs had always declared to be essential would be a defeat 
rather than a victory. An address was issued by the Good Govern- 
ment Campaign Committee, on the thirteenth of October, in which 
the dangers of compromise with regular party organizations were 
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pointed out, especially with reference to division of offices. The 
Committee of Fifty also issued an address upon the nineteenth of 
October, in which the necessity of the union of all anti-Tammany 
forces, no matter what their party affiliations, was pointed out. 

Upon the lines thus indicated, the argument between the friends 
of the respective tickets proceeded. The Good Government Com- 
mittee pointed out that at two successive county conventions the 
Good Government Clubs had adopted platforms declaring that the 
clubs would support ‘‘for municipal and county offices only such 
candidates as represent our principles, and whose characters and 
careers inspire confidence ın the sincerity of their professions;’’ 
and that it was, therefore, impossible to support a ticket which, 
like the fusion ticket, was in part made up for the purpose of 
strengthening the national parties in city politics, and of placing 
important patronage in the hands of politicians for political pur- 
poses. It is true that no concealment was made of the fact that the 
Republicans nominated the fusion candidate for County Clerk with 
the distinct understanding that he was to enjoy the considerable 
patronage of the office, and that the State Democracy representatives 
‘on the ticket were named by the machine of that organization. 
Four of the fusion candidates were also upon the Good Government 
ticket. The other candidates upon that ticket were undoubtedly 
superior to the corresponding candidates upon the fusion ticket, 
The Good Government ticket as a whole was generally admitted to 
be above criticism. Tammany elected its entire ticket by pluralities 
varying from 18,000 to 24,000. ‘The Good Government ticket 
received but a small vote, although it is probable that the actual 
number was considerably greater than the one thousand six hundred 
returned. In the course of the campaign, some seven or eight of 
the twenty Good Government Clubs repudiated the action of the 
convention in nominating and in keeping the ticket in the field; 
and several of these clubs went so far as to endorse the fusion ticket. 

The result of the election is not the ‘‘return of Tammany to power, ” 
fear of which was expressed before the fifth of November. The elec- 
tion gives to Tammany the offices of Register and County Clerk, both 
of which have been filled by Tammany men for a number of years, 
and eight judgeships, of which four are new and theremainder are 
now filled by Tammany men except so far as the Governor has 
appointed men to fill vacancies. 

An interesting feature of the election was the new party-column 
blanket ballot, used this year for the first time. While the actual 
voting was greatly facilitated in comparison with the election of 
last year, when each voter was compelled to select from about twenty 
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official ballots, the objections made to the party-column ballot when 
it was under discussion proved serious in the actual process of elec- 
tion. The contention that the bsilot would greatly discourage inde- 
pendent voting, and would tend in various ways to disfranchise the 
elector, was amply sustained by the result, In respect to the 
supreme court judgeships, about ten thousand ballots were declared 
defective in this city. 

Mayor Strong has recently appointed a new board of Park Com- 
missioners, in place of the commissioners who recently resigned, 
after serving a short time. The new appointments are excellent, 
and the board can be counted upon to serve the public faithfully and 
intelligently. 

Philadelphia.—On Monday, November 11, 1895, the Senate Inves- 
tigating Committee held its fizst session. This committee was 
appointed in pursuance of a resolution adopted by the State Senate 
to obtain such information as might be needful to the end that 
proper legislation ‘‘may be enacted to remedy and prevent such abuses 
as may be found to exist in the legislation and government of cities 
of the first class.’ Inasmuch as Philadelphia is the only city of the 
first class, the object of the resolution was directed toward the 
investigation of local aifairs, At the outset, the effect of the reso- 
lution and the purpose of the committee were blocked by the 
refusal of the lower house to appropriate the funds necessary to carry 
on the investigation. In order to make the investigation possible, 
the Citizen’s Municipal Association guaranteed to furnish the $20, - 
ooo asked for. As a result, this association has been collecting evi- 
dence, and the attorneys for the committee are in fact the attorneys 
of the association. At the opening session, Mr. Freedley, of the 

counsel for the committee, stated that the field of inquiry would be 
* divided into an investigation; first, as to municipal contracts; and, 
secondly, as tomunicival wrongs. He laid particular stress upon 
the former, claiming that there was distinct evidence that munici- 
pal contracts were not enforced in the same spirit as the contracts 
of private associations. 

The attention of the committee will for some time to come be 
directed to the making and enforcement of contracts relating to 
highways. 

The recent experience of the city of Philadelphia with the street 
railway companies illustrates very clearly the general method of 
dealing with this service in the United States. The consolidation 
of the three great companies refarred to in the November ANNALS, 
is now an accomplished fact. With the enormous capital at their 
disposal, together with the economy which unified management and 
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control must make possible, the opportunities for improved service 
as well as increased payments by the companies to the city, were 
such as they had never been before. At this point, however, the 
comparative helplessness of the city became apparent. In granting 
the franchises, no adequate right of regulation was reserved, and 
absolutely no mention of any future control over the rates of fare. 

One of the first acts of the newly consolidated company was to 
abolish the transfer system, to fix single fares at five cents, and to 
issue exchange tickets for eight cents. The City Council sent 
a petition requesting the directors not to make this change, 
but this was disregarded. The increased rates will weigh most 
heavily upon the class least able to bear them. By far the largest 
majority of the laboring classes who, living in the extreme 
northern or southern sections of the city, are compelled to travel 
long distances, will find the increase of three cents per trip a 
considerable addition to their expense accounts, It has been calcu- 
lated that the increase in the price of exchange tickets will, if the 
traffic continues as at present, increase the receipts of the com- 
pany by nearly $2,500,000, and that upon the income of those earn- 
ing less than $10 per week the increased rates will be equivalent to 
an income tax of about 3 6-10 per cent. It remains to be seen 
whether this addition of three cents will so influence the traffic as 
to compel the companies to return to the former condition. It is 
perfectly possible forthe city, in the exercise of its police power, so 
to hamper the company as to make some concession on their part 
necessary. The indirect effect of arousing public opinion to the 
importance of the problem of public transportation may not be 
altogether fruitless. 

This action of the companies has sufficiently aroused public senti- 
ment to compel Councilsto make an investigation as to the relation 
between the city and the companies. Whatever may be the practi- 
cal result of this investigation, the fact that it will lead to a more 
definite recognition and formulation of the rights and powers of the 
city and the obligation of the companies, will represent a distinc- 
tive gain in local administrative relations. The investigation which 
has been placed in the hands of a sub-conunittee of the Law Com- 
mittee of Councils, has submitted to the City Solicitor a series of 
questions which practically cover the field They ask, first, for the 
conditions attached to the charters and ordinances under which 
the various companies operate. Second, the powers of the city of 
Philadelphia under the lew, through police power and under the 
conditions attached to charters and ordinances gs to hours of em- 
ployment; frequency of service; regulation of fares; removal of poles 
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and wires; fenders, and protection of motormen from: exposnre.. 
Third, the remedies of the cify in the enforcement of conditions 
and the prevention cf further infraction. Fourth. the proper 
remedy of the city for the removal of unused tracks. Fifth, the legal 
relations of consolidated and constituent companies of the city. 
The answer to these questions, coming from authoritative sources, 
will do much to prepare the way for a definite adjustment of the 
relation between our cities and street railway companies, when, as 
must necessarily be the case, they are passed upon by the courts, 
The Director of Public Works has made an important statement 
with regard to the gas works of the city, the occasion of which was 
a proposition made by a private company to furnish gas in certain 
sections of the city for fnel purpcses, at the rate of 70 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. “he Director, in opposing this encroachment 
upon the domain of rmuicipel activity, states that if Councils 
will provide the necessary money for the plant, the city will be 
able to furnish fuel gas at less than 7o cents and still make a 
profit, It is certain that if Corncils adopts the policy of grantirg 
such rights to private companies, the problem of making the city 
gas works a profitable investment will become an increasingly diffi- 
‘ cult one. Inasmuch asthe city will be able to offer the same, if 
not greater advantages than private companies, there seems to be no 
adequate reason for thus weakening the position of the city’s worka. 
The ninth annual report of the Citizen’s Municipal Association of 
Philadelphia, shows the possibilities of public benefits which asso- 
ciations such as this are in a position to confer upon the commu- 
nity. During the year, April 18a4-95, the Association has been 
active in its endeavor to maintain a strict supervision of municipal 
contracts and in maintaining a watchful supervision over the grant- 
ing of municipal franchises, Ir three different cases it has been the 
means of forcing upon public actention abuses which might other- 
wise have escaped notice. ` The first was in the case of the Queen 
Lane reservoir, which was show2 to be defective in construction and 
unfit for the purposes for which it was intended. In the second, the 
Association was the means of fo-cing upon the attention of Councils 
the circumstances under which valuable franchises had been 
granted, and finally, when tbe State Senate investigation into 
municipal conditions of Philadelphia was in danger of falling to the 
ground for lack of funds, the Association came forward with a guar- 
antee of $20,000, for the purposes of the committee. 
Brooklyn.—The rapidity wits which the work of consolidating 
companies enjoying municipal franchises is proceeding, is shown 
by the recent union of the Brooklyn gas companies. The new 
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company has been organized with a capital of $30,000,000. Fortunately 
for the city sufficient power is given to the public authorities to 
take advantage of the increased facilities which this consolidation 
makes possible. Under an act passed in 1895,* municipal author- 
ities are authorized to contract for the lighting of streets for a period 
not exceeding fifteen years, such contract to be made at public sale, 
and to provide for progressive reduction in price. The interesting 
principle contained in the act, is, that in such contracts for public 
lighting. there shall bé a provision that ‘‘during the term therein 
specified, the corporation party thereto, may and shall supply gas 
to the inhabitants of such city at prices lower than those now or 
then charged therein by such corporation party thereto, and progres- 
sively lower for each year of such term.’’ In the awarding of con- 
tracts, the schedule of rates for private consumption is to be taken 
into account in determining the relative merits of different offers. 


San Francisco.{—There seems to be a general demand for a new 
charter. Up to the present time the city has not been able to avail 
itself fully of the new constitutional provisions adopted in 1880, 
which geve to the city the power to frame its own charter. As orig- 
inally framed, the constitutional provision gave to all cities with a 
population exceeding 100,000 the power to call a local constitutional 
convention, to consist of fifteen freeholders, whose duty ‘‘it shall 
be, within ninety days after such election, to prepare and propose a 
charter for such city,’? and ‘‘within not less than thirty days after 
its publication, such charter shall be submitted to the qualified elec- 
tors of such city, at a general or special election.’’ If adopted by a 
majority of the qualified electors, it is then submitted to the State 
Legislature for approval or rejection. When approved by a majority 
of the members of each House, it becomes the charter of the city. 

Subsequent amendments to the State Constitution have extended 
this privilege to cities with a population of over 3500. In 1880, 
1883 and 1887, San Francisco made an attempt to avail itself of the 
provisions, but in each case, the charter as drafted was rejected by 
the people. As a result, the condition of the city’s government, at 
the present time, is anything but satisfactory. The constitution 
forbids special city legislation, but the division of the cities into 
classes makes it possible to pass what, in its effect, is special legis- 
lation asregards San Francisco. The question of the extent of the 
power of the Legislature introduces an element of uncertainty into 
the situation, which is extremely harmful. City officials must keep 
a sharp lookout on the doings of the Legislature at Sacramento and 


*Knownas the Wray Act Chapter 390 Laws of New York, 1895. 
} Based on the communication of L T. Milliken, Esq 
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when legislation affecting San Francisco is enacted, doubt as to the 
constitutionality of the measures very often exists. For instance, 
at the last session an act was passed regulating primary elections, 
and providing for a board of election commissioners for the city 
and county of San Francisco. The decision of the Supreme Court 
is being awaited to decide as to its constitutionality. Another 
question, which has introduced an element of uncertainty into the 
administration of the city, has been as to the exact relations exist- 
ing between the city and county of San Francisco, which were 
made co-terminous by the Consolidation Act of 1856. Recently the 
Board of Supervisors levied a tax for city and county purposes. 
One item of considerable importance was for a new city hall. The 
Mayor attempted to veto the levy, but in view of the uncertainty of 
his powers, the qnestion will have to be passed upon by the 
Supreme Court. San Francisco thus offers an excellent illustration 
of the administrative chaos to which constant legislative interier- 
ence must necessarily lead. 


Cincinnati*—Cincinnati will begin the new year with an increase 
of population and territory, In 1893 the Legislature passed an 
act allowing the people of Cincinnati and contiguous municipal 
corporations to vote on the question of annexation, and in 1894 the 
electors by an overwhelming majority decided to annex to the city 
the municipalities cf Avondale, Clifton, Riverside, Linwood and 
Westwood. The report of the Annexation Commissioners which 
has been approved by the Court of Common Pleas shows that the 
assessment of the city will be increased by some ten million dol- 
lars and a population of over sixteen thousand added to the city. 

This annexation will necessizate the formation of new wards and 
will add many new members to the Board of Legislature (City Coun- 
cil), and the Board of Education. As these suburbs were the home 
mainly of merchants and families of comfortable incomes, a very 
desirable addition has been made to the citizen body which it is 
hoped will show its efect in the personnel of the governing author- 
ities. 

The annexation cf the five largest contiguous corporations of 
Hamilton County, suggests the advisability of making the city co- 
extensive with the county, and in all probability some legislation 
to that end will be attempted by the new Legislature which convenes 


in January, 1896. 


The Cincinnati Municipal Civil Service Reform Association, 


which was reorganized last yeer. is taking active measures to secure 


* Communication of M. B. May, Rac. 
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favorable legislation for the reform of the local civil service. At a 
recent meeting of the Executive Committee, a sub-committee was 
appointed to act with similar committees in Cleveland and other 
large cities with the view to drafting suitable bills to be presented 
tothe next Legislature. 


New Orleans.*—The campaign for municipal reform in New Or- 
leans was fairly begun this month by the organization of the ‘‘Citi- 
zens’ League.’’ This movement is an outgrowth of the agitation 
that has been carried on during the past two years by the Ballot 
Reform League, which has taken the activelead in the reformation 
of the defective election and registration laws now on the statute 
books. In view of the fact that our State and municipal elections 
take place at the same time, and the fact that the city ‘‘ring’’ has 
shown a complete disregard of every interest of the city, it was 
deemed expedient to merge the issue of honest elections and suf- 
frage laws with that of good city government. The result of this 
amalgamation has been beneficial to both causes, so that it is now 
confidently believed that the ring will be overthrown at the 
approaching election in April. 

The ‘‘Citizens’ League” is organized on strictly non-partisan 
lines, and is pledged to the reformation of election and registration 
Jaws; an absolutely clean municipal ticket; the enactment of a new 
city charter, embracing as a prominent feature, civil service reform 
in all departments; and the revision of the criminal procedure of 
our courts with a view to the speedy and impartial trial of crimi- 
nals. The belief of the organizers of the League is that if any per- 
manent reform is to be secured, it must be based on the enactment 
of laws that will secure to each citizen the opportunity to record 
his preference in elections with the assurance that it will receive due 
effect. It is the common experience of all, that under present con- 
ditions it is impossible to prevail upon many citizens of the so- 
called ‘‘better element’’ to actively participate in political affairs. 
Appreciating the importance of the present opportunity, the League 
will endeavor to effect at one time the most essential reforms in the 
organization and administration of the municipal affairs of this 
city. The many abuses to be corrected will give it ample work 
during the time intervening before the election in April, and the 
industry and patriotism of its members will be taxed to the utmost 
in completing the work of organization and in preparing for the 
vast work on hand, 

Thus far the results have been most encouraging. It was found 


*Communization of Walker B. Spencer, Esq. 
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easy to enlist the most influential citizens, and many who were 
never known to engaze actively in political affairs have taken posts 
requiring untiring exertions, 

In order to better carry out its schemes of teform, the League has 
established commissions, composed of the most eminent men in the 
city, to whom, have been referred the preparation of the legislation 
necessary to the above mentioned retorms. In the meantime the 
main body itself will devote its energies to the conduct of the cam- 
paign proper. 

At present almost a majority of its City Council is under indict- 
ment for bribery, ard it is momentarily expected that the present. 
grand jury will find true bills against quite a number in addition, 
The indictment of -hese men, however, has never suggested to 
the Mayor the propriety of suspending them from office, as he 
has a right to do The only commendable feature about the 
councilmanic corruption is that it is so open and flagrant that 
conviction is sure, oncea trial is had; but the interminable 
delays and technical obstacles that our criminal procedure enables 
them to interpose, has thus far saved most of them from the 
penitentiary. Unfortunately we cannot even boast that the stern 
hand of the law is felt only in the Council Chamber. The Mayor 
was tried by the courts for malfeasance in office, and many were 
of the opinion that he should have been removed, except, unfortu- 
nately,the three judges who sat in the case. He was so elated over 
his ‘‘vindication’’ that he hag asked Councils to appropriate $5000 
to pay his counsel, which was promptly complied with. In view of 
the fact that two of the three jucges owed their positions directly to 
him, the public at large does not view this vindication in thesamelight, 
These indictments have led to further revelations. A prominent 
banker and financier, the purchaser of a most valuable street railway 
franchise embracirg some fifty miles of street railways, was indicted 
for perjury in connection with Lis testimony before the grand jury 
in relation to that transaction. His high standing and his‘vehement 
protestations of inrocence induced many to believe he had been 
greatly wronged. He demanded a speedy trial, and was accommo- 
dated, and to his great surprise as promptly convicted. Soon after 
the community was startled by his confession of guilt, and the impli- 
cation of another prominent max of affairs, who had been the suc- 
cessful purchaser of the lighting, drainage and garbage franchises, 


Washington*—The present form of government of the District of 
Columbia is just abont twenty-one years old, and in framing it, so 
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it is claimed, the attempt was made to establish its true or consti- 
tutional ‘relations to the national government. Perhaps it will not 
be amiss to outline in a very brief way the salient features of the 
District government. 

To begin with, it is absolutely non-representative, its 300,000 
inhabitants, more or less, having no voice or part in its administra- 
tion. Congress is its legislature and a board of three Commussion- 
ers, appointed or designated by the President, constitutes the local 
executive authority. Its judges are appointed by the President, 
and their tenure is for life. The majority has been appointed from 
without the District and learn our law in the process of expounding 
it. 

The national government contributes 50 per cent of the total cost 
of running the local government, and the remaining 50 per cent ie 
raised by taxing the people and property of the District. And here 
we reach the first municipal reproach and the most important one. 

Our system of taxation, if it can be so dignified, is antiquated in 
the extreme and possesses all those vices that make a system unjust 
and oppressive. Real estate, meaning land only; improvements, 
meaning buildings of all kinds on land, and personal property are 
the supposed subjects of taxation. Licenses to carry on various 
occupations are another source of revenue. 

Let us take the first mentioned subject of taxation—real estate. 
From the very foundation of Washington as the seat of the Federal 
Government, speculation in real estate has been its bane. Visitors 
to the District as they gaze at the noble pile composing the Capitol 
often wonder why it faces east when so small and comparatively 
unjmportant a part of the District lies in that direction, and when 
the view is so much finer both of the city and surrounding country 
in the opposite direction. Specnlation in real estate during the 
early days of the city’s life, did it. The Capitol was built facing 
the east because it was believed and intended that the city would 
grow in that direction, but the land speculator was at work and 
holding the land lying east of the Capitol at outrageously high 
prices, the legitimate investor was driven west of the building for 
his home site. In this instance the speculators deservedly suffered 
but they found a foothold here, and here they have remained ever 
since. 

Land held for speculative purposes is assessed at a fraction of its 
real value and this is true also relatively speaking of the more valuable 
business and residential properties, ‘The land on which the small 
home stands is assessed generally at very near its trune value, and 
thus it is that the home-owner pays the bulk of the tax on land, 
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while acres of desirable home sites are held out of use by those who 
do not bear their just share of taxation, and who quietly wait until 
the community shall increase there. And so with improvements. 
Large office buildings and business houses of all kinds with unusual 
income producing powers are assessed at from 35 to 55 per cent cf 
their value, while humble homes everywhere are assessed at from 65 
per cent to beyond their real value. 

The personal property tax is worse than a failure. After repeated 
attempts to assess anc collect it fairly without the slightest success, 
it has now become practically a dead letter, and its repeal is yearly 
recommended by the assessor and District Commissioners. A con- 
siderable revenue is collected from liquor licenses and licenses on a 
number of small occupations, which as to the latter, at least, in sim- 
ple justice should roz be imposed. 

Like the real estate speculator, the corporations of the District 
escape with little taxation. The great street railway companies that 
have secured the most valuable franchises without compensation to 
the District, are but slightly taxed, and the lighting monopolies are 
likewise favored. Indeed it would be difficult to find a city in the 
country where corporate aggression is held less in check than at tue 
national capital. 

As was said before the system of taxation prevailing in the Dis- 
trict is the first and most serious municipal reproach, but no effort 
is being made to -emove it, and none is likely to be while the 
powers that now control District legislation remain in the ascen- 
dency. And this they are likely to do so long as the people of 
Washington are denied the means of making known their grievances 
and themselves correcting them by the ordinary means that in 
enlightened political communities are at the disposal of the inha’i- 
tants. 

Omaha*—The laz2 local campaign in the city of Omaha was 
fought out on the lines of reform, and resulted in the defeat of the 
reform element, Strengthened by the decision in the Police Commis- 
sion case previously described, and in complete possession of the 
machinery of the municipality, and the Republican party, the A. P. 
A. faction nominated a ticket composed largely of members of the 
combine in control of the city government. Three Conncilmen were 
nominated for prom tion to other offices, the City Clerk was renomi- 
nated, the deputy o? the Comptroller, to whose neglect of duty the 
late $30,000 treasury defalcation is in part ascribed, was nominated 
for the Comptrollerzhip, while the president of the new Police Com- 
mission headed the ticket as the candidate for Mayor. 

* Communication of Victor Rosewater, Ph D, Omaha. 
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Opposed to this A. P. A. Republican aggregation was the ticket 
nominated by the Citizens’ Reform League, and endorsed by the 
Democrats and in part by the Populists. The reform Council and 
School Board tickets were composed entirely of representative busi- 
ness and professional men, and the reform campaign was conducted 
on a platform of retrenchment and economy. For three or four city 
offices there were third candidates in the field, but they played no 
important part in the result. 

The campaign was short and sharp. The machine appeared to be 
too strongly intrenched, and the outcome was the election of the 
entire A. P.A. city ticket with the exception of two candidates for 
the city Council. The newly elected officers assume their duties 
January first, when they will be confronted with a financial problem 
that will tax their abilities to the utmost. 





FOREIGN CITIES. 


London.—The County Council has again taken up the question of 
the relation of the metropolis to the city of London, and more 
especially the Livery Companies, These companies, as was pointed 
out in speaking of the Royal Commission Report are the legal suc- 
cessors to the mediaeval guilds. They have, however, entirely lost 
their significance as trade organizations and represent nothing more 
than social and benevolent associations which have inherited im- 
portant property rights formerly belonging to the city’s guilds. The 
County Council wishes if possible to restrain the companies from 
alienating their property and to ensure the dedication of this prop- 
erty to objects of public utility. The Royal Commission which 
inquired into this subject made recommendations of the same char- 
acter, but Parliament has not as yet acted thereon As the annual 
income of these companies exceeds three and one-half million dol- 
lars, the possibility of public improvments through the use of this 
sum is considerable. 

Berlin.—The development of municipal savings banks within the 
last few years has acquired an importance which gives to them very 
respectable standing as compared with other public and private 
banking institutions. The German cities have taken hold of this 
question with an energy and vigor characteristic of other depart- 
ments of the administration. The annual report of the Berlin Savings 
Bank for the fiscal year 1894-95, gives some extremely interest- 
ing facts showing the progress of thisinstitution. On the thirty-first 
of March, 1895, the total deposits amounted to $40,000,000 repre- 
senting an increase of nearly $3,000,000 over the preceding year. 
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This increase was due not so much to the larger average deposits, 
but rather to an increase in the number of depositors. The report 
shows that while in 1894 there were 484,363, in 1895 the number 
had increased to 509,732. The number of payments during the year 
reached 526,292, Of these 178,960 were from 25 cents to $5, and 
162,212 from $5 to $5. The total cash capital of the bank is at 
present somewhat over $44,000,009; the annual net profits about 
$275,000 (1,112,306 marks), ‘There has been considerable difference 
of opinion as to whetker the institution should so increase the rate 
of interest as to divice the profits among depositors, At present 
the surplus is devoted to works of public utility. The city author- 
ities have done everytaing to facilitate and encourage the increase 
in the number of, depositors. At present there are seventy-six 
receiving offices in different portions of the city. 

Vienna,—The position of the capital cities in the general political 
system has been one of the most difficult administrative problems 
with which Europeen States have had to deal. England, France, 
Germany, and Austria have made the attempt to reconcile the prin- 
ciple of local self-government with the supervision which the state 
must necessarily exercise when questions of national concern are at 
stake. With the exteasion of the suffrage, this problem has been 
becoming increasingly important ard complicated. In direct contrast 

, with our American States, we find that in Europe, the great centres 
of population have b2en selected as the seat of the central govern- 
ment, In some cases, it is true, selection as the capital city has been 
the primary cause of rapid growth. In Italy, for instance, the 
change from Florence to Rome marks the commercial decline of the 
former and the rapid Cevelopment of the latter. Within recent years 
we find a marked tendency toward decentralization, resulting in 
greater local independence for zhe capital cities, In the Austrian 
system, however, this tendency seems to be less marked than in 
England and Germany. 

Recent events in the municipal history of Vienna ilustrate the 
position which the capital cities of Europe occupy in the general 
political system and et the same time offer some interesting facts as 
to the development of political and social lifein thatclty. It may 
be well to give first; the circumstances which led to the peculier 
form of government Lunder which Vienna is at present being admin- 
istered. For some time pest the Anti-Semitic party has been gain- 
ing strength iw munizipal elections, As to the canse of this move- 
ment, some difference of opinion existe. It is undoubtedly a fact 
that the Liberal party, which had for some time past been in the 
ascendancy, especially in the Municipal Council, had dissatisfied the 
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electoral body by its lack of positive policy in social legislation. 
This feeling was further strengthened by the fact that in national 
politics this party had adopted an attitude of conciliation and com- 
promise toward the non-German population of the Empire. One of the 
fundamental principles of the Anti-Semitic party in both Germany 
and Austria has been the preservation of what they have termed the 
distinctively German institutions and national sentiment. In this 
they have been largely supported by the Conservatives, particularly 
by the extreme right wing of that party. These facts tended un- 
doubtedly to favor the growth of the more radical elements. As 
regards the local conditions in Vienna, however, there are certain 
fundamental economic facts which will tend to explain the surpris- 
ing growth of the Anti-Semites. From a commercial point of view, 
the city has never recovered from the disastrous panic of 1873. During 
the last ten years the struggle for existence among the artisan classes, 
which is so largely represented in the Viennese population, has been 
becoming more and more keen. Those industries which lend 
themselves more particularly to production on a small scale, have 
formed one of the most important factors in the industrial develop- 
ment of the city. The production of fancy goods of various kinds, 
toys, leather goods, fans, etc.,occupied large classes of the popula- 
tion. Wrthin recent years industry on a large scale has seriously — 
endangered the economic position of these classes. In addition the 
extraordinary industrial progress of Germany has reduced the im- 
portance of Vienna as a great commercial centre. As a result, we 
find the spirit of discontent rapidly gaining ground, and obtaining 
expression in an adherence to the party which offers a definite and 
positive socal program, advocates legislation tending to improve the 
condition of the artisan class, and singling out the Jews asa com- 
mercially successful class, makes the attack upon them the centre of 
political agitation, The leaders in this movement have time and 
again asserted that it is an economic and not a religious crusade 
that they are conducting. $ 
Under the circumstances, it is natural that this party, like the 
Social Democracy in Germany, should have been able to group 
about itself the discontented element of the population. At the 
recent municipal elections, held early in November, the Anti- 
Semitic party was returned to the Municipal Council with ninety-two 
out of a tctal of one hundred and thirty-eight members. This large 
majority seems all the more remarkable when we stop to consider that 
universal suffrage is not a part of the Austrian system. The electors 
are divided into three classes: First, those paying a municipal tax 
of at least 200 florins; secondly, those paying between 30 and 200 
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florins; and thirdly, all others, tkat is, those paying more than five 
and less than thirty dcrins, together with thosCof the professional 
classes who do not come within the other class groups. The age 
requirement is twenty-five years, Under this system, over 70 per 
cent of the adult males are excluded from the franchise. In a 
total population of neerly one end,one-half millions, there are but 
60,000 electors. Each class elects one-third of the members of the 
Council. Of the total electors abcut 734 per cent constitute the first 
class; 24 per cent the scond; 653% per cent the third class. Under 
such circumstances, iz would seem that the wealth of -the community 
held the balance of power. Sufficient influence, however, seems to 
have been brought to bear upon the second and third classes and a 
certain percentage of the first class, to return the Anti-Semites with 
a two-thirds majority. Under the form of government, the Munici- 
pal Council elects the Mayor, whose election, however, is subject to 
the confirmation of the Emperor. Soon after the first meeting of the 
new Council, Dr. Lusger, the leader of the Anti-Semitic party, who 
ig also the leader of the national organization, was elected Mayor by ‘ 
a large majority. Tke consent of the Emperor was withheld and, at 
a new election, to which the Council proceeded, their former choice 
was re-affirmed. The municipal code applicable to Vienna* gives the 
central government pover to dissolve the Council and to carry on the 
government of the city by means of a State Commission. The gov- 
ernment immediately made use of this right, dissolved the Council 
aud has placed a Goverr ment Commissioner, with fifteen assistants, at 
the head of the admin-stration of the city. It is important to note 
the fact that, the supervision over the cities of the Austrian Empire 
is generally purely administrative, In cases of this kind, however, 
a legislative elemert also enters, so there is a combination of 
administrative and legislative control. The dissolution of the Coun- 
cil and the institution of the Imperial Commission constitute min- 
isterial acts for which the ministers of the crown are responsible to 
the Imperial Diet. The action of the ministry in this x case has 
“been sustained by that body. 

In the course of a few weeks the electors of the city will be given 
another opportunity to elect a Mcnicipal Council, but it is also tol- 
erably certain that the central government will not recede from its 
position in refusing its assent to the election of a representative of 
the Anti-Semitic party to the position of Mayor. 

As to the question of justification for this extreme form of govern- 

*The Municipal Code, 3 48, provides that in case the government finds it neces- 


sary to dissolve the Muniapal Council a new election shall be proviced for within 
four weeks. 
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mental interference in local affairs, it must be remembered that 
in these capital cities far more than merely local interests are con- 
cerned. Even as regards interests which, in provincial cities are of 
purely local importance, such as, for instance, street making, 
lighting, and the like, the state, owing to the fact that central 
political authorities are often dependent upon the efficiency of such 
local service for the proper discharge of their functions, has a distinct 
interest in the character of municipal services. This necessity of 
central control becomes all the stronger when we consider functions 
of more general concern, such as police, and all legislation for the 
public safety. It is necessary that the central government should at 
all times be able to assure itself of freedom from interference due to 
local disturbances. Another fact, which it is important to note in 
this connection is that, owing to the concentration of the national 
political life in these cities and the great influence which they 
exercise on the political opinions of the nation, it becomes a matter 
of national 1mportance that the municipal administration should not 
become a machine for purely political purposes. It is impossible to 
separate local from national politics in the political life of these 
centres. When, therefore, the local legislature has become of a 
character to endanger the public interests of the state, there seems 
to be every reason for an assertion of central authority. In Paris, 
where the Municipal Council is apt to take a doctrinaire and 
extremely radical view of local affairs and is often tempted to use 
its powers for purposes of agitation on national subjects, the state 
has reserved to itself the power of strict control over the execution 
of the decisions of the Council. It is, of course, an open question 
whether this assertion of central authority, such as in Vienna at the 
present time, can give anything more than temporary relief. If the 
state refuses to allow the municipality to settle these issnes in its 
own way, it must be prepared to undertake the permanent adminis- 
tration of its capital city. 

The experience of American cities has been limited to the 
assertion of legislative authority in questions of administration. 
Fortunately, the division of political parties in the United States is 
along lines which do not, as a rule, call for extraordinary measures, 
no matter which of the parties happens to be in control. From the 
point of view of a satisfactory division of powers between state and 
municipality, the outcome of the struggle in Vienna offers questions 
of more than local interest. 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 





[The editor of this department is glad to receive notes on all topics of interest to 
sociologists and persons working along sociological lines in the broadest accepta- 
tion of the term. Itis rot the purpose of these columns to define the boundaries 
of sociology, but rather to group in one place for the convenience of members of 
the Academy available bits of information on the subject that would otherwise 
be scattered throughout various departments of the ANNALS The usefulness of 
this department will naturally depend largely on the measure of co-operation 
accorded the editor by other members of the Academy 

Among taose who have elready indicated their interest and willingness to con- 
tribute are such well-known workers along sociological lines as Professor F H- 
Giddings (Columbia College), Professo> W. F Willcox (Cornell Umversity), Dr. 
Jobn Graham Brooks (Cambridge, Mes3), Dr E R. Gould (Chicago University), 
Mr. John Koren (Boston), Hon Carroll D Wright (Washington, D C), Professor 
E Cheysson (Paris), Mr Robert D. McGonuigie (Pittsburg, Pa), President John 
H Finley (Knox College), Professor D R. Dewey (Boston), Rev. Dr. L T. Chamber- 
lain (New York), Dr Wm H. Tolmar (New York), Dr. D. I. Green (Hartford), 
Mr Robert Donald (London), Prof Guiseppe Fiamingo (Rome), Dr Georg Sim- 
mell (Berlin), Professor Dr. Georg v. Mayr (Strassburg), Miss Emily Green Balch 
UJamaica Plains, Mass.). Miss M E Richmond (Baltimore, Md.), and others. 

Labor Question.—‘' Company Stores ” in the Pennsylvania Mining 
Districts. Great reforms are usnally the result of peculiar and unex- 
pected combinations of forces Years of agitation to secure better 
sanitary conditions, good light and ventilation in the machine work- 
shops of this country and of England, accomplished little, compared 
with the almost instentaneous change that took place through the 
introduction of the electric traveling trains. The moment that this 
became a necessity in the workshop, great changes in the con- 
struction of buildings was «: once imperative and, with these 
changes, instigatec by the employers’ interests, came the very 
improvements in the way of lerge and spacious workrooms, filled 
with adequate light and good air that the previous labor reform 
agitation had failed to secure. A somewhat similar result of 
no mean significance has just materialized in the mining districts 
‘of Western Pennsylvania and bids fair to extend throughout the 
country and afford some soluzion of the vexed and much-debated 
question of the miners’ difficulties in connection with company 
stores, These stores are known in the miners’ dialect as ‘‘pluck- 
me” stores, and in the Pittsburgh district, and doubtless elsewhere, 
they have been the instruments through which grievous wrongs 
were inflicted on coal miners) The system is doubtless familiar to 
most students of the labor question. It has worked to the injury of 
the coal miners in three distinct ways. In the first place, it has 
limited the output of the incividual miners and thus diminished 
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tbeir earnings. In order that every possible dollar of earnings 
shown on ihe pay-roll may go through the store, it was necessary to 
limit the earnings of each miner to that amount which his needs 
required him to draw from the store for the necessities of life. 
Otherwise, when pay day came, there would be a cash balance due 
him and a consequent loss of profit on a corresponding amount of 
store goods. The limitation of earnings was easily accomplished by 
introducing three miners, where there was full work for two, or 
two miners, where there was full work for only one, Supposing 
that a miner could dig three tons of coal a day, at seventy cents a 
ton, his daily wages would be $2.10. The ‘‘pluck-me’’ system 
would at once crowd the mine, so that the miner could get wagons 
for only one and a half tons per day, thus causing the reduction in 
his wages of at least a dollar as compared with the results of full 
work. In the second place, this system having unfairly reduced 
the miners’ output, further wrongs him by bringing about a reduc- 
tion in the rate per ton for mining. The mines of the district 
having a capacity for producing more coal than the market will 
take, found it necessary, on account of fierce competition between 
the coal operators, to underbid each other to an extent that many of 
them filled their orders at cost and sometimes, even below cost, 
looking to their ‘‘pluck-me’’ stores for the chance to make a profit 
of at least ten cents per ton. If all the mines had been operated in 
connection with the ‘‘pluck-me’’ system, this state of affairs might 
have gone on until competition reduced the profits in the stores to 
n:l, or, at least, have caused so great a measure of wrong to the 
miners, that they would have openly resisted further aggressions on 
the part of the stores. Indeed, it is remarkable that the miners 
patiently endured the store grievances and bore the burden of the 
competition in the open market as long as they did. The remedy 
came, however, from an unexpected source. Those operators who 
did not have a store system were first forced to the wall and their 
profit taken away while their competitors were able to hold out 
longer because of their stores. Those operators, therefore, without 
stores at once espoused the cause of the miners and declared war on 
the store system. 

The third grievance of the miner is the very familiar one that, 
in addition to reducing his output and the price per ton for mining, 
it then unfairly taxes his scanty earnings by forcing him to pay 
extortionate prices for the goods that he consumes, 

At the Convention of Western Pennsylvania Railroad Miners, held 
in Pittsburgh, May 29, 1889, resolutions condemning the store system, 
were adopted, but no effectual results were accomplished until the 
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General Convention cf Minera and Operators, held in Pittsburgh, - 


‘October 12, 1895, when through the assistance and indeed on the 
initiative of certain of the operators, a definite agreement was made 
-whereby a differential of five cents per ton in the cost of digging coal 
was granted to those operators who will abolish stores and pay cash. 
‘This is the most practical step that has ever been taken by miners 
of the Pittsburgh coal district and it is likely to have abiding results, 
Henceforth operators with stores are required to pay sixty-nine 


cents a ton for mining, while those without stores are asked to pay: 


but sixty-four cents pez ton. This arrangement goes into effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1896. The new arrangemen: leads to the correction of other 
evils to which the miners have in the past been subject. For 
example, a mine working in this region, which has no limit of 
weight on wagons, or which has no check-weighman, or which uses 
screens not uniform ir size with the screens of the district, or which. 
pays in anything but cash, pays twenty cents per ton more for 
mining than the mines at which there is no limit as to weight of 
wagons, or whose screens are uniform, and which allow check- 
weighmen on the tipple and pays earnings in cash. 

Mr. William P. De Armit, the President of the New York and 
Cleveland Gas Coal Company of Pittsburgh, himself a coal operator, 
has been largely influential in bringing about these reforms which 
have been of benefit to both employer and employed. For at least 
eleven years he has been calling attention to these evils and urging 
action looking to their remedy, on both operators and miners. His 
little pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘The ‘Pluck-me’ Store,’’ embodies an 
address which he delivered at the Convention of Miners in May, 
1889, and was printed in the various languages used by the miners 
of Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana and Dlinois and at least 170,000 
copies were distributed in this region and doubtless contributed 
largely to the present outlook for the satisfactory settlement of the 
controversy of long standing. The abolishment of the evils referred 
to will constitute a greater gain to the miners than anything which 
has been obtained by them or for them, through their organizations, 
-within the past twenty-five years and it is rather curious that this 
result has been due to an entirely unexpected combination of busi- 
ness forces and that it should have come largely through the persist- 
ent agitation of the coal operator, rather than through the miners’ 
organizations or their leaders. 

Theory of Social Forces.—Thcse readers of the Annars who have 
followed the interesting controversy between Professor Simon N. 
Patten and Professor Franklin H. Giddings, which was published 
-in these pages about a year ago asa result of the appearance in print 
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of Patten’s ‘‘ Failure of Biologic Sociology, '’* and Giddings’ ‘‘Theory 
of Sociology’’+ will be glad to know that Professor Patten has 
put his views in more systematic shape in the monograph which 
is sent as a supplement to this number of the ANNALS. Here Pro- 
fessor Patten develops much more fully and clearly some of the 
more suggestive points touched upon in the former discussion, all 
of which should be re-read in the present connection. Professor 
Giddings’ forthcoming volume on the ‘‘Principles of Sociology’ 
is announced for publication on January 15. It contains in the 
parts bearing on this discussion a much fuller statement of his 
position, 

It will be found that Professor Patten approaches the problem of 
social evolution from a fresh and original point of view. Heretofore 
it has been customary for those who study social problems from the 
biologic side to take for granted the general truth and sufficiency of 
the theory of evolution, without seeking to inquire just how and 
why the evolutionary process assumed has taken place. Dr Patten 
lays great stress on the influence that the social environment has 
had in determining the direction of such evolution. As he well 
says: ‘‘The problem of evolution may be studied either through the 
examination of developed organisms, or through an examination of 
those elements in the environment that have given the direction to 
the evolution. The former study is inductive and historical; the 
latter is deductive and its conclusions are in the form of causal 
laws ” 

Briefly outlined, Dr. Patten’s social theories rest upon the 
assumption that the progressive development of organic life on this 
planet, has been in its later phases the result of the development 
of a more and more refined mental organism, the parts of which 
have been in turn the ‘‘requisites for survival,” as the organism 
adapted itself to increasingly complex environments. 

The monograph is divided into four parts, which treat respectively 
of, ‘‘The Influence of the Environment, ‘‘Race Psychology,’ 
‘'Knowledge and Belief,’’ and ‘‘A Social Commonwealth.” It is 
to the latter section perhaps that the readers’ attention will be 
chiefly drawn. In his discussion of a social commonwealth, Dr. 
Patten makes many original and suggestive observations concerning 
the part which race ideals and beliefs may play in social progress. 
The social commonwealth is a picture of a society developing under 
‘‘normal,’’ conditions; a picture not in harmony with society as we 
know it, because real society has, in Dr. Patten’s opinion, been 


* ANNALS, Vol 1v, p. 919, May, 1894, also issued as Publication No. 121. 
{Supplement to ANNALS, VoL v, July, 1894. 
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forced out of the channel of ‘‘no-mal’’ development on account of 
the lack of correspondence between the social forces and social 
environment, 

Incidental to the discussion of the social commonwealth, Dr. 
Patten suggests a basis for a progressive theory of morals and 
religion which will recommend itself to the wide circle of readers 
interested in the religious discussions of the day. Still more 
significant is his discussion of the esthetic feelings as social forces. 
They have not been regarded heretofore in any such striking way 
by the social philosopher, but in his chapters on ‘‘City Life” and 
the part that a healthy development of esthetic feelings might play 
in socialization of various kinds, where the gratification or satis- 
faction of these feelings can be had only through group action, 
there are many suggestions to the social reformer which are capable 
of wide application in general public education. 


Negro Problem.—Mr. Booker T. Washington, of the Tuskegee 
(Ala. ) Normal and Industrial Institute, has made himself one of 
the leading authorities in the United States on the question of negro 
education, Clark Howell, the editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 
in writing to the editor of the New York World spoke of Mr. 
‘Washington’s address at the opening of the Atlanta Cotton States 
and International Exposition as one of the most notable speeches 
ever delivered to a Southern audience. He goes on to say, ‘‘it was 
an epoch-making talk and marks distinctively the turning point in 
the progress of the negro race, and its effect in bringing about a 
perfect understanding between the whites and blacks of the South, 
will be immediate. ‘The address was a revelation. It was the firat 
time thet a negro orator had appeared on a similar occasion before 
a Southern audience.’’ The chief characteristics of Mr. Washing- 
ton’s remarks were g full recognition of that economic conflict and 
the relative economic strength of the antagonistic elements in this 
race problem, that is at the basis of the whole controversy. With 
admirable clearness he succeeded in bringing some pertinent facta 
respecting the negro out of the halo of pure sentiment, and in 
making them contribute to a most satisfactory theory regarding the 
negro’s further progress, which must find acceptance at the hands 
of the black man as well as of the white man. Perhaps, however, 
the most striking fect brought out in this connection was that the 
brightest outlook forthe negro, provided he attains to some measure 
of industrial efficiency, is in the Southern States. Notwithstanding 
our boasted sentiments respecting him in the North and the plenti- 
ful supply of contempt which we often shower on his so-called 
oppressors in the South, the write people of the South stand to-day 
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more ready to give him the chance to show any merit that he may 
possess along the lines of business and industry, than do we of the 
North. They are more accustomed to him as a factor in their lives 
and are less afraid of coming into personal contact with him, which 
fact hampers him quite considerably in his industrial development 
in the North. The spirit of Mr. Washington’s entire address may 
be inferred from the following paragraph: 

“The wisest among my race understand that the agitation of 
questions of social equality is the extremest folly and that progress 
in the enjoyment of all the privileges that will come to us, must be 
the result of severe and constant struggle, rather than of artificial 
forcing No race that has anything to contribute to the markets of 
the world, is long ın any degree ostracised. It is important and 
tight that all privileges of the law be ours, but it is vastly more 
important that we be prepared for the exercises of these privileges. 
The opportunity to earn a dollar in a factory, just now is worth 
infinitely more than the opportunity to spend a dollar in an opera 
house. 974 

The school at Tuskegee has just completed its fourteenth year of 
work, It stands for all that was good in the ideas developed by 
General Armstrong at Hampton Institute; indeed, both it and its 
principal are worthy representatives of the beneficent influence of 
the mother institution. Over 800 boys and girls, representing 
seventeen States and one Territory, were in attendance during the 
past year. The average age for pupils was eighteen and a half years 
and none found admittance under fourteen years, Sixty-six instruc- 
tors, all of them of the colored race, are employed in the teaching 
force. In addition to the ordinary subjects of elementary educa- 
tion, instruction is given in twenty-two industries and every oppor- 
tunity is afforded for the student to apply his political knowledge 
on the place, and gain the practical experience that will fit him for 
industrial life. 

The buildings have been largely constructed by the labor of the 
students and the whole property of the school is now valued at over 
$215,000. It stands as one of the greatest boons to the unfortunate 
black man of the Great Black Belt of the South and is in every way 
making its life felt, not only on the students who come within its 
walls, but on the community in which it is located. 


Charities.—Conventions of State and Public Officers. It is an indi- 
cation of the spread of the principles of the newer charity, which 


* Copies of Mr. Washington's address, which is not long, may be had in pam- 
phiet form, by application, enclosing stamps, to him at Tuskegee, Ale. 
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has become much moze educational in its character than the older 
methods—which were altogether too much restricted to mere alms- 
giving—that now in almost g.l our States, we have organizations 
under one name or another, of the leading public officers who have 
to do with the administration of public institutions and public 
finances. Most of these associations hold annual conventions within 
their respective State borders. On these occasions, the majority of 
the County Commissioners, Overseers of the Poor, or other similar 
officers under other names, meet together to discuss problems of 
management admin:stration, anc to view from a general standpoint 
some of the economic and social questions in connection with the 
dependent classes, 

The Association of the Directors of the Poor and Charities of Penn- 
sylvania held its Twenty-first Annual Session in Philadelphia, 
October 15 to 17, inclusive. Very interesting reports upon alms- 
houses, institutions, etc., were presented. Preventive work was given 
a very prominent place in many of the discussions, Papers on pre- 
ventive work of the future, as it relates to the children of the poor; 
on the cases of prevention of pauperism; on married imbeciles and 
feeble-minded perscns, what to do with them and how to prevent 
their propagation; on the distribution of pauperism, etc., were read 
and discussed. Mr. R. D. McGonnigle, of Pittsburgh, who has so 
long and ably held the position of corresponding secretary, was 
elected president. The next meeting will be held in Pittsburgh. 

The Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the County Oñcers of the 
Poor of the State of New York was held at Ogdensburg in June. 
The Fifth Ohio Conference of Charities and Corrections was held at 
Delaware, in October The Wisconsin State Conference of Charities 
and Corrections was held in Milwaukee, in February, 1895. The 
Fourth Indiana Conference of Charities and Corrections was held at 
Fort Wayne, in October, 1895. The Twenty-first Michigan Conven- 
tion of the Superintendents of the Poor and the Union Association 
was held at Flint, in December, 1895, and the Fourth Minnesota 
State Conference of Charities and Corrections was held at Faribault, 
in October. 

Some little account of each of these conferences, with the excep- 
tion of the Michigan Convention, may be found in the November 
number of the Charities Review * and in most cases the names of the 
secretaries of the respective associations are given. Almost all of them 
publish proceedings, containing the papers and discussions, which in 
many cases are valuable sources of information for students of these 


* Published for the Charity Organization Society of the State of New York at, 
Galesburg, Tl. 
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topics, These proceedings, as a rule, can be obtained by application 
to the various secretaries, by enclosing a proper number of stamps. 

Natronal Conference of Charities and Corrections.—The members 
of the National Conference of Charities and Corrections will hence- 
forth, in accordance with a special arrangement made by their Ex- 
ecutive Committee, receive regularly as part of the publications of 
that body, the Charities Review, which is published primarily for the 
Charity Organization Society of New York, and is at the same time 
the most valuable special publication in its line issued in this 
country. In addition to its general features, it will in the future 
give special attention to matters pertaining to the work of the 
National Conference. 

Child-Helping Societies in Massachusetts.—It is part of the pol- 
icy of those engaged in the best scientific charity work at the present 
time, to have frequent conferences between societies, individuals, 
and organizations, in any given locality, engaged in asimilar line of 
work, These are always useful, if in no other way, at least in bring- 
ing the workers in more sympathetic contact with each other and 
increasing their knowledge of what each, individually, is doing. 
Discussions also often lead to more united and persistent efforts on 
the part of all concerned. 

A still further opportunity for helpfulness consists in the publi- 
cation, under the auspices of such conference organizations, of 
papers and prepared reports bearing directly on the line of work in 
question. ‘The Conference of Child-Helping Societies in Massa- 
chusetts, of which Miss Emily Greene Balch is secretary, has just 
issued a ‘‘Manual for Use in Cases of Juvenile Offenders and Other 
Minors in Massachusetts, ’’ which Miss Balch prepared at the request 
of the conference. It contains a summary of all the legal aspects of 
treating juvenile offenders and minors. This material is arranged in 
a convenient form for ready reference, and the whole pamphlet is 
written in language easily understood by those not acquainted with 
technical legal terms, but contains also frequent references to the law 
and judicial decisions in the State of Massachusetts bearing on this 
topic. + 

Cooper Union Labor Bureau, New York City.—For a long time 
it was the wish of Peter Cooper that there might be some kind of 
labor bureau or exchange at the Cooper Institute, as well as some 
kind of loan association for workingmen. ‘The latter wish was 
realized a few years ago in the organization of the Birkbeck Company, 
and the former, October 7, when the Cooper Union Labor Bureau was 
opened at Room 15. This Bureau exists for the purpose of affording 
facilities for securing work, if the applicant can give a satisfactory 
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character and business reference. The references are as carefully 
investigated by the Burean as by an individual business man, and, 
if satisfactory, the man is placed on the available list. Applications 
are coming in from largeseemplcyers of labor, and a position on the 
available list is in direct linesof securing a position. From the 
survey of the entire feld, men with some physical disability, which 
unfit them for active work but does not prevent them from filling a 
special position, proviced their references are satisfactory, can be 
placed. The Labor Fureau is not a charity, but is a business enter- 
prise. Only applicants with references, which have been verified by 
a conscientious investigation, will be recommended to employers. 
The idle, vicious or physically incapable, will be severely let alone 
by the Bureau, to be dealt with by other agencies. The Bureau will 
scrupulously avoid giving charity, but will be at the service of the 
charitable. To employers desiring good men, the Bureau will save 
time in searching for them, expense in advertising, and trouble in 
determining their fitness and character. To employes, the Bureau 
will save time and money in looking for a position, and in trying 
vainly to secure it for themselves. ‘othe general public, the Bureau 
will be of advantage in saving men from being the recipients of 
charity through forced :dleness, and will relieve the community to 
that extent of the necessity of giving charity. The Bureau does not 
undertake to provide employment, but only to afford facilities for so 
doing. For the more efficient conduct of the work, the following 
rules and regulations have been adopted: 

1. Every person applying to be registered shall fill up correctly a printed form 
to be obtained on personal application to the Superintendent at the Bureau 

2. Rvery person applying t> be registered shall take his place in rotation, and 
any person not behaving in a proper manzer will be excluded at the discretion 
of the Superintendent, 

3 Every person who has been registered shall, as soon as possible after 
obtaining employment, fil in and send to the Superintendent at the Labor 
Bureau, the printed form provided for that purpose. 

4 The names of all persons who have been registered will remain on the 
register for Fourteen Days only (Sundays and Holidays not counting), unless such 
persons on the Fourteenth Day after regis-ration give notice that they are still out 
of employment and resident in New York, suck notice to be repeated on every 
succeeding Fourteenth Day that they remain out of employment 

5. The Bureau does not undeitake to find employment, but only to afford 
facilities for so doing, 

6 That in the selection cf men to be employed by the City, preference will be 
given as follows: 

(a) Married men, with families, 
(b) Married men,withont families. 
{c) Single men. 

7. Ifemployment be offered, the Superintendent will afford those registered an 

opportunity of applying for it, according to fitness, by rotation, but employers 
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may select from the register any one whom they consider specially suitable 
for their employment 

8. No employer will be provided with employes in case of a strike, nor will any 
employe on strike be eligible for registration. 

9 Allemployers engaging labor through the agency of the Bureau are expected 
to pay the wages usually paid in thelr respective trades. 

10 All references will be carefully and conscientiously examined, and no 
applicant will be recommended for a position unless his references are satisfactory 
in every particular to the Superintendent 

11. A~- No applicant shall be registered unless he shall have resided for at least 
six months in New, York City. 

12, No fee shall be charged for registration, or for securing employes. 

13 Office hours are from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

14 This Labor Bureau is open for men who are seeking employment, and for 
those who are seeking the services of men. 


The Tramp Question in Hartford, Conn.—The police department 
in Hartford has been in the habit of lodging all persons who applied, 
sometimes stowing away as many as sixty or seventy on one night 
in the prisoners’ cells. During October and November of 1895 the 
usual number of these lodgers ranged from fifteen to twenty per 
night. They were largely acknowledged to be ordinary tramps, | 
although under the State law that vocation is aState’s prison offence. 
The Board of Police Commissioners, however, took a new stand on 
November 24, and instructed the Chief of Police to have all tramps 
arrested and brought before the courts. Those applicants claiming 
residence in Connecticut areto be charged with vagrancy, and those 
without residence made to answer to the charge of being tramps. 
As a result of this activity in enforcing the law, application for free 
lodging in Hartford has almost entirely ceased, and but few tramps 
apply for help at the office of the Charity Organization Society. The 
police court judge frequently relaxes the severity of the law by 
giving the prisoner the privilege of leaving the town. The public 
often defeats the terrorizing character of the law by giving money 
to those who appeal for a dime to save themselves from arrest. It 
remains to be seen whether the laxity of the police court judges, 
and this indiscriminate giving on the part of the public, will 
eventually undermine the good effects of the law. At present, how- 
ever, Hartford seems to be marked by the tramp fraternity as one of 
the towns to be avoided. 


Popular Banks in Italy.—Professor Guiseppe Fiamingo, of Rome, 
has recently called attention to the rather remarkable development 
of the co-operative banks in Italy.* The greatest progress in the 
co-operative movement in England has been chiefly along the line 
oi co-operative societies for the consumption of produced goods, 


*In the columns of Le Stecle, Paris. 
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that is, consumers’ societies. In France the greatest success haa been 
obtained along the line of producing co-operative societies. In Italy 
and also in Germany it has been rather the co-operative banks that 
have attained the greatest success, This has been due in part to the 
initiative along this line taken by Schultze-Delitsch in Germany, 
and Luigi Luzzatti, in Italy. In Italy, in spite of the economic 
crisis, the little popular banks have continued to increase and 
flourish when larger credit organizations have failed. They have 
helped the larger merchants and agriculturalists, as well as the 
smaller ones and the working men. In 1893, their clientele num- 
bered 368,193 persons. Of this number, 24,116 were large agricul- 
turalists and 88,000 smaller holders; 17,000 peasants; 92,000 smaller 
merchants; 29,000 working men and 69,000 officials and employes. 
From 1864, the date when the first popular bank was established, to 
1870, their number increased steadily. In 1870, it was 50; in 1881, 
they numbered 171, and from 1881 to 1887, their increase was still 
more rapid, so that in the latter vear they numbered 608 and 
possessed a capital of 104,000,000 lires. The increase for the follow- 
ing years, in spite of the severe times, steadily continued, for exam- 
ple, in 1888, 652; 1889, 672; 1890, 694; 1894, 720, with a capital of 
115,000,000 lires. In this latter year they received on deposit 
372,000,000 lires and discounted paper, aggregating in amonnt 
214, 000, 000 lires. 


School Savings Banks.—The statistics of this movement in the 
State of New Jersey, up to Juné 1, 1895, have been recently pub- 
lished by Mrs, S. L. Oberholtzer, 1905 Tioga street, Philadelphia, 
from whom any information as to how to institute school savings 
banks may be obtained. Other literature on the subject will be 
supplied by application to the same source. 

Since January 1, 1894, it would seem from this recent report that, 
these savings banks have been instituted in thirty-nine school- 
houses in New Jersey, covering six towns or cities, All but ten of 
these banks, however, date in their foundation from some time 
since January 6, 1895, and thus are of very recent origin. The 
number of children registered in these schools is 13,230, and, in a 
relatively short time, over 6700 depositors were actually enrolled. 
The total deposits amounted to $8,638.01, of which only $489.10 had 
been drawn on the date of this report. 
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THE MULTIPLE MONEY STANDARD.* 


I. Tae RELATION oF MONEY TO INDUSTRIAL SOCISTY. 


The money problem has arisen as a result of the develop- 
ment of modern industrial society. Under the new economic 
organization money has a vastly more important and, in 
some respects, an entirely new function to perform. If we 
go back to the time when there was but little trade and 
commerce and that mainly local, when division of labor in 
the modern sense did not exist, we can see that the mech- 
anism of exchange was then relatively of much less impor- 
tance than it is now. Prices had but little industrial signifi- 
cance and production was carried on for the most part 
independently of money. But with the reorganization of 
society on the basis of division of labor, prices have come to 
sustain an entirely new and a vital relation to production. 
The industrial motive is no longer expressed in terms of 

*Tae-writes desires to acknowledge his indebtedness to Professor Henry C 


hams, of the University of Michigan, for many valuable suggestions, which 
.~ have largely determ ned the character of this paper. 
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the concrete products of labor. We now think of the 
results of all economic processes in terms of the monetary 
unit. Money has become the one universal agency of pro- 
duction whose function it is to secure the co-ordination of 
the various industrial forces oz our highly complex soc-ety. 

Just what is involved in the money problem does not 
seem to be fully appreciated even by many who have made 
the subject a special study. There ought at least ta be 
substantial unaninity of opinion as to the general aims and 
purposes of a monetary scheme, if not as to the practical 
means of working it out. But such is by no means the 
case. ‘This is illustrated by the controversy between the 
gold monometallists on the one hand and the bimetallists 
on the other. It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
essential difference between these two monetary schools is 
one of mere practical detail. Their controversy is more 
fundamental than this and its true explanation is to be 
found in the differeat conceptions from which they start 
and in the different results at which they aim. 

The bimetallists appear to have the clearer conception of 
what the money function in modern society is. They are 
tight in maintaining that stability of general prices is 
essential to healthy industrial activity. But as a rule they 
lay too much stress upon the debtor and creditor relation. 
They seem to think that the existence of a large volume of 
indebtedness constitutes the chief argument for stable gen- 
eral prices. 

‘There is, however, a much more important aspect of the 
question, usually either ignored or but imperfectly recog- 
nized, namely, the new relation which money sustains to 
the industrial forces of society. Formerly, one in thinking 
of wealth had in mind the concrete things which he pro- 
duced and he himself largely consumed. He did not then 
have to convert the product of his labor into money in 
order to satisfy his wants. With the great bulk of produc- 
tion money had nothing whatever to do. But with the 
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development of trade and commerce, the introduction of the 
factory system and the specialization of industry, money 
came to be related to economic activity in a way that was 
entirely new. As a rule one consumes now nothing that he 
produces, The entire product of hislabor must pass through 
the money form. We labor now not for the sake of the 
concrete product but to secure the money to which it corre- 
sponds. The industrial motive in primitive economic 
society rested on a commodity basis. In the present in- 
dustrial organization it rests upon a money basis. ‘To get 
this fact in all its bearings is to understand the new and 
vital function which money performs in our modern indus- 
trial life. 

The most obvious function which money performs is that 
of a medium of exchange. As general purchasing power it 
circulates throughout industrial society, compensating each 
part for its contribution to the social well-being. So long as 
society has not reached a high state of industrial develop- 
ment this is the only purely social function which it per- 
forms. Alterations in general prices were a matter of but 
little consequence so long as men thought of the results of 
all industrial undertakings in terms of the concrete products. 
But when the abstract came to be substituted for the concrete 
conception of wealth, general prices became a matter of great 
importance. Asa necessary consequence of this transition 
from the concrete to the abstract conception of wealth, money 
came to be the co-ordinating arrangement of industrial 
society. Upon it devolved the function of controlling in- 
dustrial activities and directing them to the satisfaction of 
industrial wants. 

Economic development has been marked by an ever 
increasing degree of interdependence between the units of 
industrial society. Productive processes no longer begin 
and end for the’ most part with the individual. From a 
loose aggregation of approximately self-sufficient units, 
industrial society has become practically organic. Production 
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has become a truly social function—social in the sense 
that the individual no longer produces for himself, but for 
society at large. 

With this change in the relation of the individual to pro- 
duction, which involved the substitution of the abst-act for 
the concrete conception of wealth, the abnormal symptoms 
of modern industrial society appeared. ‘The spasmodi= char- 
acter of modern industry, the continually recurring periods 
of excessive activity followed by depression ‘are due to the 
fact that the monetary system is not adapted to the work 
which, under the new and highly complex economic crgani- ` 
zation, it is called upon to perform. 

So long as the results of production presented themselves 
to the minds of producers in their concrete forms, a zise or 
fall in general prices was not necessarily a seriously disturb- 
ing influence. But in the new organization of industry, 
general prices have a much closer and more vital relation 
to economic life. . Society has become so complex, industry 
so specialized, the number of commodities so large, that a 
change in the level of general prices is not easily or quickly 
seen. Each producer looking at prices from his own par- 
ticular point of view and seeing but a small part cf the 
industrial field is conscious of only such changes in prices 
as affect those commodities in which he is immediately -nter- 
ested. A rise or fall in the price of his particular commodity 
is obvious to him, but not so the rise or fall in general prices 
which may accompany it and of which it may be a part. 
What he sees to have taken place is an increase or decrease 
in the money value of his product, and this he naturally 
interprets as an industrial advantage or disadvantage. And 
this conclusion is in the main correct. The fact thaz the 
change in the price of his particular commodity is merely a 
part of a general price movement does not indicate that his 
actual return is neither increased nor diminished. Industrial 
development has resulted ina differentiation of society into the 
wage-receiving class on the one hand and the capital-owning 
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classes on the other. Wages, rent, interest and profits 
have all come to be expressed in terms of money. The 
money value of the first three of these factors possesses 
a certain degree of stability or inertia, partly by reason of 
the fact that a change in the purchasing power of money is 
not readily seen and partly, especially in the case of interest 
and rent, as the result of time contracts. What remains of 
the total social income after these elements are deducted goes 
to the entrepreneur as profits. Now every change in general 
prices alters the distribution of the product between these 
several classes. A rise in prices has the effect of increasing 
the share of the entrepreneur. As a result of this partly 
real, partly fictitious increase in the entrepreneur’s income, 
business becomes abnormally active, takes on a speculative 
character, and usually this upward movement of general 
prices comes to an end with the collapse of all speculative 
enterprises and the general prostration of industry. On the 
other hand a fall in general prices by diminishing the share 
of the entrepreneur weakens the industrial motive and leads 
to an actual decrease in production. 

There is a disposition on the part of many students of 
economics to take a purely one-sided view of general prices. 
‘They look upon them as an effect and not as a cause. They 
seek to account for a rise or fall in general prices in the 
same way that they would explain a rise or fall in the price 
of any particular commodity. They appeal to supply and 
demand as an adequate explanation of the convulsive charac- 
ter of modern industry. ‘They fail to see that while this does 
explain the price movement of any particular commodity, it is 
no explanation of a general price movement. It is only by 
ridding our minds of the abstract notion of wealth, which has 
become almost an inseparable part of all our thinking on eco- 
nomic matters, that we can see production as it really is. 
Disregarding entirely the money form through which com- 
modities pass, we can see that the supply of a commodity is 
the quantity of that commodity in the market, while the 
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demand for it is the quantity of other things offered in 
exchange for it. But when we look at production in the 
- aggregate the total supply and the total demand are one and 
the same thing and we would expect uniform general prices 
as the natural result. 

But the fact that general prices do vary shows that this 
balance between the total supply and the total demand is 
not maintained. If goods were exchanged directly for other 
goods, without the intervention of money, there could be 
no stich economic disturbances as panics and industrial 
depressions. Commodities, however, are not exchanged 
directly for commodities. The producer first converts them 
into general purchasing power. When no exchang= me- 
dium exists the effective demand cannot exceed the supply; 
but when money comes into use one may bay more than he 
sells or sell more than he buys. 

The individual does not ordinarily bring into the jets 
all the purchasing power which he can command, but only 
so much of it as he can use with profit. Purchasing power 
is expressed in terms of the established unit of value. and 
business men act on the assumption that a given quantity of 
it will purchase the same amount of satisfaction one time 
with another. Itis the only thing with which custom has 
associated the idea of unchanging value and it is natural 
that men should ascribe fluctuations in the price of a 20m- 
modity to changes in its value, rather than to altera-ions 
in the value of that in which by common consent the prices 
of all things are expressed. Industrial activity having for 
its immediate purpose to secure not goods but money, the 
success of an industry is measured not by the resulting 
product, but by the units of purchasing power into which it 
can be converted. 

While the individual may buy more than he sells or sell 
more than he buys, such is not true of industrial society as 
awhole. The aggregate purchases and sales must in the 
latter case be equal. General prices depend on the relation 
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between the aggregate purchasing power brought into the 
market, ¢. e., the demand and the aggregate supply. No 
demand for goods that is accompanied by corresponding 
supply has any effect on general prices, since it does not 
disturb the relation existing between the aggregate supply 
and the aggregate demand. Rising general prices mean 
that for some reason people are more anxious to buy than 
to sell and consequently are bringing into the market a rela- 
tively larger quantity of purchasing power. Under normal 
conditions the demand is equal to the supply and there can 
be neither a rise nor a fall of general prices. The demand 
can be made to outweigh the supply only through the intro- 
duction of a speculative element into exchange. 

With the extension of the market and the increased com- 
plexity of industry we should naturally expect a closer cor- 
respondence between supply and demand. ‘The effect of 
developing and extending the economic organization of 
society should be greater certainty and regularity in produc- 
tion. Why is it that this result has not been realized? The 
explanation must be sought in the medium of exchange—in 
the machinery through which the various industrial forces 
are brought into relation with each other. 

Our exchange medium, as now organized, is simply a 
commodity, whose value like that of any other commodity, 
is regulated by supply and demand. Using the term 
money in its broadest sense to include every kind of gen- 
eral purchasing power, we may say that the supply of com- 
modities is the demand for money, while the demand for 
commodities is the supply of money. 

As long as men thought of wealth in its concrete form 
there was a direct relation between supply and demand. 
The aggregate demand balanced the aggregate supply and 
production was therefore regular. But when the concrete 
gave way to the abstract conception of wealth, this direct 
immediate relation became an indirect mediate one. Under 
the old economic organization, the relation between the 
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aggregate supply of commodities and the aggregate demand 
was one of equalizy, and may be expressed by the following 
equation: 

Total supply of commodities = Total demand for commodicies, 


Under the new organization of industry the relation 
between supply ard demand takes this form: 


Total supply of commodities = Total demand for money. 
Total demand for commodities = Total supply of money. 
But, 

Total demand for money>, ==,<Total supply of money. 


It follows, then, that 


Total eet Total demand Total de- Tota. sup- 
of : l for } = {sna tor } : { ply of 
commodities commodities money money 
The above statement of the problem presents plainly to 
the mind the fact that fluctuations in the value of money 
are the cause of the paroxysms of modern industry. It is 
evident that every change in the value of gold must disturb 
the existing relations between supply and demand. If zold 
rises in value, or wiat is the same thing, the total demand 
for money becomes greater than the supply, the total 
demand for commocities is correspondingly diminished, and 
a fallin general pr-ces ensues. If gold falls in value, the 
result is an increased demand for commodities and a rise in 
general prices. A gradual and prolonged fall in the value 
of gold means a condition of industry in which the demand 
for commodities is continually exceeding the supply. This 
is a period of speculation and abnormal activity in indus=ry. 
If, on the other hand, gold is undergoing gradual apprecia- 
tion, the demand for commodities is continually falling be.ow 
the supply, and we have glutted markets and falling prices. 
This means industrial depression. Any change in the 
value of gold involves of necessity an opposite change in 
the money value of commodities generally. ‘The line which 
represents the movement ot general prices is but the 
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inverted image of that which shows the fluctuations in the 
value of gold. 

The solution of the money question clearly lies in the 
direction of a broadening of the monetary basis. ‘The cir- 
culating medium must be relieved of its absolute depend- 
ence on a single commodity. ‘The movement of the civilized 
world toward gold monometallism is a backward and not a 
forward step. It has narrowed the monetary basis and 
thereby increased fluctuations in general prices at the very 
time when the economic organization of society had become 
such that stable general prices were absolutely essential to 
healthy industrial life. 

An automatic regulation of general prices and through 
prices of the aggregate demand is an essential feature of any 
monetary system that meets the requirements of modern 
industrial society. 


II. Two CONCKPTIONS oF A STANDARD OF VALUE. 


The two general questions which present themselves at 
the outset are: (1) What do we mean by a standard of 
value? (2) What kind of a circulating medium will most 
nearly approximate in value the theoretically perfect stand- 
ard? All would agree that the ideal standard is one which 
always has exactly the same value; but as to what is meant 
by always having the same value, there are two distinct and 
fundamentally different notions which tend, in their influ- 
ence on the practical side of the money question, toward 
widely different results. 

The gold monometallists stand for one conception of a 
standard; the bimetallists and paper money advocates for 
another. The former tell us that the ideal standard is one 
which represents the product of a constant quantity of 
labor;* the latter say that it is a constant quantity of 

*See Adam Smith, “Wealth of Nations,” Book 1, Cap xi; Ricardo’s Works, 


Cap ili; D A Wells, “ Recent Economic Changes,” p. 225; John Stuart Mill, 
“ Principles of Political Economy,” Book 3, Cap. xv. 
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commodity.* If labor were upon an average equally produc- 
tive one time with another, these two conceptions, though 
theoretically different, would lead to results practically the 
same. But when the productive power of labor is being 
greatly augmented this distinction becomes one of great 
practical importance. If the unit of value represents a con- 
stant quantity of labor it would correspond to a continually - 
increasing quantity of commodity—that is, the purchasing 
power of money would increase in the same ratio as the 
efficiency of labor. 

But does not this conception of a standard overloak the 
fact that the value of labor depends on its productive power? 
If, for example, within a given period the general efficiency 
of labor should be doubled, the monometallists would say 
that general prices should fall one-half, because commodi- 
ties are now being produced at one-half their former labor 
cost. They assume that the value of a given quantity of 
the average labor of one period is equivalent to that of a 
corresponding quantity of the average labor of any other 
period. 

They would, however, insist on taking not quantity elone 
but efficiency also into account in estimating the valte of 
present labor. Here they would recognize the fact that the 
value of labor depends on what it produces; but in convert- 
ing the labor of one time into terms of the labor of ancther 
time, they would consider only its quantity and take no 
account of its efficiency. 

This conception of a standard they do not seem to have 
taken the pains clearly to define. ‘the idea which they 
everywhere keep in the foreground is that they are opposed 
to inflation, depreciation and dishonest money; and one 
would conclude from this general statement of their position 
that they have the same notion of a standard as that enter- 


*John Stuart Mill, “ Principles of Political Economy,” Book 3, Cap. 1; 
Jevons, ‘‘Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” Cap. iil; E. Benjamin 
Andrews, “An Honest Dollar,” Publications of the American Reonomic Associs- 
tion, VoL iv, p. o4. 
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tained by the bimetallic and the paper money schools—that 
the controversy is merely as to the means to be employed 
and that the end which each has in view is the same. But 
a careful examination of the arguments by which some of 
the leading gold monometallists seek to defend and justify 
the single gold standard, brings to light their real concep- 
tion which is entirely different. Their attempt to account 
for a fall in general prices by the introduction of new 
methods of production illustrates what they mean by uni- 
form value. According to their way of looking at it, every 
step in industrial progress should be accompanied by a fall 
in prices commensurate with the increased productive power 
of labor. Everything should fall in price to the extent that 
the efficiency of the labor employed in its production is 
increased, while nothing should ever rise in price unless its 
labor cost has actually increased. They would claim that 
the tendency of industrial progress is to lower the value of 
the product, and unless the aggregate production is increased 
by an amount corresponding to the increased efficiency of 
labor, then the total product, though largely augmented, has 
yet actually decreased in value.’ 

If this conception of a standard is right, it is impossible 
to increase the value of the aggregate product without 
extending the hours of labor and for a like reason any 
shortening of the hours of labor means a corresponding 
reduction in the value of the product. It would follow, 
then, that though the average individual now has more 
wants and those wants are better supplied than they were, 
say two or three generations ago, yet the means by which 
they are satisfied would represent less value, inasmuch as 
they are produced by a smaller quantity of labor. ` 

Now it seems that it is this very conception of a standard 
on which the arguments of some of the leading supporters 
of ‘gold monometallism are based, and it is against the 
application of this standard to the relations of debtor and 
creditor that those who oppose the single gold standard 
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protest. They fail to see any foundation for the implied 
assumption of gold monometallists that the creditcr, as 
between himself and the debtor, is the exclusive cause of, 
and therefore entitled to all the benefits derived from indus- 
trial progress. They say that in his capacity of creditor he 
not only has no right to the whole of such increase in pro- 
duct as between himself and his debtor, but that he is 
plainly entitled to no part of it. They ascribe the develop- 
ment of industry to general social causes, which raise the 
grade of labor and augment its value as they enlarge its 
product. As this isa social product, it is a benefit which 
tightly accrues to every one in so faras he isa producer, 
and to this product no class as such can lay any c!aim. 
Hence, they arrive at the conclusion that falling prices mean 
an appreciating and an unjust standard. 

Those who defend the single standard would admit that a 
fall in prices, which cannot be accounted for by dimin:shed 
cost of production, is unjust to the debtor. But even if we 
accept the cost of production theory of value, how do we 
know that the fall in prices has not been greater thar the 
increase in the general efficiency of labor? ‘That cost of 
production has been cheapened no one would deny. But 
when it is claimed that the universal and continuous decline 
in gold prices during the last twenty years is accounted for 
by the increased efficiency of labor, one cannot help fealing 
that this explanation is not adequate. How much has 
industrial development added to the efficiency of Jebor? 
This question carnot be answered, but it is possible thet the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery and methods has 
not kept pace with the decline in general prices. But even 
if there were a theoretical justification for the monometal- 
list’s conception of a standard, it would have no practical 
value, since there is no way in which the theoretical and 
the actual standard could be compared. It is obvious that 
the average efficiency of labor is a thing which in the 
extremely complex organization of modern industry is 
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absolutely incapable of even approximate measurement. 
The elements which enter into it are so diverse, so con- 
stantly «anging, so intangible that no means could be 
devised by which the expenditure of social effort could be 
measured. And inasmuch as industrial progress is not 
measurable, it cannot safely be appealed to in defence of 
falling prices. It becomes a convenient instrument in the 
hands of those who wish to justify declining prices for 
explaining any fall in prices, no matter how great it may be. 

The gold monometallists point to the improved condition 
of the wage-earning classes as proof that the increase in the 
purchasing power of gold has been attended with good 
results. Butis there any evidence tending to show that 
this is in any considerable degree the effect of falling prices? 
The fact is the upward movement of wages has been brought 
about by causes more deep-seated and permanent, and the 
beneficent operation of these forces the fall of prices has 
retarded rather than helped. 

The efficiency of labor furnishes a limit beyond which the 
appreciation of money, be it ever so great, cannot lift wages. 
A rise in the value of money, if out of proportion to the 
increase in the efficiency of labor, would of necessity involve 
a fall in money wages. On the other hand, it could not 
account for a rise in money wages. It is evident then that 
the appreciation of money cannot explain all the increase in 
wages. An excess remains over which must be ascribed to 
some more potent cause which would account for the entire 
increase in wages as easily as for a part of it. 

Two other money standards, the marginal utility * and the 
total utility standard,t have been suggested. They both as- 
sume that there may be a general decline in marginal 
utilities—that each increment of the aggregate product has 
less want-satisfying power than the preceding one. Total 


*See the paper on “The Theory of Final Utility ın Its Relation to Money,” by 
Dr. L. S. Merriam, ANNALS, Vol. ili, p. 483, January, 1893. 

"The Total Utility Standard of Deferred Payments,” by Prof. E. A. Ross, 
ANNALS, Vol, iv, p. 425, November, 1893. 
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' value according to the marginal utility standard is equal to 
total wealth multiplied by the utility of the last increment. 
The total utility standard on the other hand would make 
total value the sum of the utilities of the various increments, 
. The one view maintains that the value of all preceding 
increments falls pari passu with the utility of the last incre 
ment and that general prices should register the general rise 
or fall of marginel utilities. The other view holds that a 
decline in marginal utilities lowers the value of only the 
last increment of the aggregate product—that a general fall 
in marginal utilities cannot cause a fall in the total value, 
though it does prevent total value from increasing as rapidly 
as total wealth. It would demand a fall in general prices 
very much less than the decline in marginal utilities. With 
each new increment of wealth a slight fall in general prices 
would be required in order that the money value of the total 
wealth might be increased by en amount corresponding to 
the diminished utility of the added product. Under the 
marginal utility standard as under the labor standard of the 
monometallists there might be a fall in total value along with 
great increase in total wealth. 

From a practicel point of view both the marginal utility 
and the total utility standards are open to the same objection 
as the gold standard. Even admitting that marginal utility 
does fall with the increase in wealth, there is no way in 
which this fall can be measured. They are also to be con- 
demned along with the gold standard on the ground that 
they contemplate a continuous cecline in general prices. 

This question of standard is one that cannot be settled by 
reference to any preconceived theory of value. Itis not simply 
a question as to what is theoretically just as between the debtor 
and creditor. These are not the only persons interested nor 
are they interested only as debtors and creditors. ‘T‘here is 
a general social interest that cannot be ignored in a discus- 
sion of this matter. Money serves as a standard of deferred 
payments, but this is by no means its most important 
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function. As a medium of exchange, the results of all economic 
processes are expressed in terms of it. This last function 
of money was discussed in the preceding section and the 
conclusion was reached that stable general prices are essen- 
tial to normal industrial activity, Any monetary system 
which seeks to realize either rising or falling general prices 
must of necessity result in disaster. The general social and 
industrial effects of rising or falling: prices are an evil, the 
far-reaching results of which it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate. Besides, a monetary system which seeks to realize 
either rising or falling general prices is arbitrary inasmuch 
as there is no means of determining whether or not the 
actual standard conforms to the theoretical one. 


III. GOLD an UNSTABLE COMMODITY, 


To defend the gold standard successfully it must be shown 
not only that it is more stable in value than any other com- 
modity but that it is more so than any practicable combina- 
tion of other commodities. Without going into statistics it 
is safe to say that the tendency in the case of nearly all 
commodities is toward greater steadiness of value. ‘The 
machinery of commerce is becoming so efficient that in the 
case of a great many things the whole demand has access to 
the whole supply, and by the whole demand is meant a 
demand not exclusively for present consumption, but for a 
period extending more or less into the future, while the 
whole supply in so far as it influences the present price is 
not exclusively an actual present supply but in a large 
measure an anticipated one. The influences which tend 
toward more stable prices are then (1) those which give 
the market a place extension and (2) those which give it a 
time extension. The effect of these two causes on prices is 
becoming more and more important with the extension of 
civilization, the development of cheap and quick transporta- 
tion and the adoption of more scientific methods of pro- 
duction, 
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In the case of many commodities a great rise in price is. 
out of the question, because of the fact that there are others 
similar in character, which can satisfy the given want almost 
equally well, aad which will, if the first rises much in 
price, be substituted for it. The number of which this is 
true is continually increasing. We now have groups of 
commodities wh:ch may be used thus interchangeably, one 
commodity of which cannot rise very high without taking 
the others along with it. We thus have an effective 
restraint upon excessive rise ic price in the fact that we can 
dispense with the article or supply the want to which it 
ministers from some other source. In other words, a 
demand for a ziven commodity is not an unconditional 
demand for that one commodity, but a demand for it within 
a certain price limit and beyond which it becomes a demand 
for something else. 

An excessive fall in price may be prevented in the same 
way. If a commodity can satisfy some want of a lower 
grade than that to which it is usually applied, a fall in 
price may open up for it a new demand, which before did 
not exist. 

In a more primitive state of society these limits to price 
fluctuation can hardly be said to exist; the first of these 
presupposes a plurality of commodities capable of satisfying 
asingle want; the second, a single commodity capable of 
satisfying a plurality of wants. As the number and variety 
of commodities increase, the Ccemand comes more and more 
to be conditiona‘-—to depend on price—and the margin of 
price fluctuation is correspondingly narrowed. 

Gold, however, is not a commodity in which the tendency 
is toward greater steadiness of value.* Those checks upon 
fluctuation, which exist in the case of a great many things, 
are here conspicuously absent. Aside from its money 


* For evidence to prove that the value of gold has undergone extensive changes, 
see Jevons, “Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” Cap. xxv; Simon 
Newcomb, “' The Standard of Value,” North American Review, Vol. 129. 
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function, there is no great industrial want that gold supplies. 
Its use in the arts is founded almost exclusively on the taste 
for display and ornamentation. The demand for it here is 
largely due to the fact that it is costly. While this furnishes 
no adequate protection against a fall in the value of gold, it 
is conceivable that with increasing wealth and the means of 
more effectually gratifying the taste for display, it might be 
a potent factor in raising its value. 

The money demand for gold is subject to great alterations 
due to the alternate expansions and contractions of credit. 
A general extension of credit tends to lessen the money 
demand for gold, and there being no supplementary demand 
which can come in and take its place when this is with- 
drawn, there will result a fall in the value of gold which 
will continue as long as the demand for it is being lessened 
through the substitution of credit. There is no point at 
which its fall in value would be effectually brought to a stop 
by the opening up of a new demand, or at least such point is 
so far below its normal money value as to be practically 
non-existent. 

When gold has begun to depreciate the tendency is always 
toward still greater depreciation and more extended credit. 
Each addition to the volume of credit brings about a still 
farther decline in the value of gold, which in turn leads to a 
still farther extension of credit. The possible depreciation 
of gold under these circumstances appears to reach a limit 
only at that point beyond which the credit system cannot be 
extended without breaking down. 

Just as there may be an ‘unhealthy expansion, so it may 
be followed by an abnormal and violent contraction of credit 
in which the market value of gold is carried as far and even 
much farther above what may be called its normal value 
than in the prior period of extended credit it sank below it. 
In a time like this all those devices for supplementing the 
work of gold as money are distrusted. What is wanted is 
that which the law has made a legal tender. If gold is the 
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sole legal tender, there is a greatly increased and a pressing * 
demand forit. Butit isa demand essentially unlike that 
for anything else. In the case of many commodities we 
can discontinue their use when they rise in price, or we may 
substitute others forthem. Tke demand for gold on the 
other hand is a demand, the failure to supply which means 
financial ruin; moreover, it is a demand that we can supply 
with nothing except gold. The more intense the demand 
for it the greater the tendency to hoard it and the less the 
supply.* The actomatic check upon the rise in the price of 
gold is the limitation of the demand through the bank- 
ruptcy of the debtor class, which this state of things tends 
rapidly to bring about. 

To understand the influence of credit on the value of gold 
it is only necessary to think of all credit transactions as 
sales of gold for future delivery. As long as prices are 
stable, and the purchasing power of money does not change, 
there is no motive for using credit for speculative purposes, 
Contracts for the future delivery of gold are not entered 
into with the expectation of making a profit by a fall in its 
value. But when prices are rising, credit transactions take 
on a speculative character; ‘‘short sellers ” of gold (buyers 
of goods on credit) expect to make a profit by its deprecia- 
tion, and therefore make their sales for future delivery as 
large as possible. The panic comes when the commercial 
world begins to realize that the short sellers of gold have 
sold more than they can deliver. 

Looking at it in this light, is there any great benefit to be 
expected from the change which'is being made throughout 
the civilized world to gold monometallism? The object, we 
are told, is a safe and stable currency; but how this result 
can be accomplished by narrcwing the basis of money and 
reducing the possible volume of that which constitutes the 
legal tender it is difficult to sez. The natural and legitimate 


s“ Commonplace Fallacies Concerning Money,” by Emile de Laveleye, in the 
Contemporary Review, Vol. 40 
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-effect of such legislation would seem to be to give to 
speculative forces a much greater influence over the standard 
of value. 

It is generally assumed that the periodic rise and fall of 
general prices—the period of abnormal credit and speculation 
and the period of industrial depression are to be expected 
under any monetary system whatever. All these commer- 
cial and industrial evils are charged up to the abuse of the 
credit system, while the gold standard is held blameless in 
the matter. ‘The truth is, however, that while the abuse of 
credit is a contributory cause of the rise of general prices, the 
abnormal expansion of credit is itself an effect which must 
be ascribed to the gold standard. The very fact that 
gold is subject to such fluctuations in market value, 
no matter what the cause may be, shows that it is not a good 
standard. 

The problem seems to be not how to continue the monetary 
system permanently and for all time to come on a gold basis, 
but how to make commodities generally the basis of the cir- 
culating medium. ‘here is no reason why a considerable 
number of commodities cannot be combined in such a way as 
to secure a standard of practically uniform value. On the 
basis of these commodities the circulating medium should be 
issued just as the paper money under the gold standard is 
based on gold. Ifa scheme can be devised which recognizes 
and gives full force to the principle of redeemability, then we 
would have a monetary system which credit could no longer 
seriously disturb. Practically the standard would be repre- 
sented by the great mass of commodities. ‘his being the 
case, a rise of general prices would be out of the question, as 
a rise in the price of one commodity would of necessity be 
balanced by a fall in the price of others. 

In this direction, it seems, lies the possibility of effecting 
great improvements in the present monetary system.* 


“The Standard of Value," by Simon Newcomb, in North American Review, 


Vol. rag. 
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IV. Tee Composrre GOLD AND SILVER STANDARD. 


Is it possible to secure redeemability fora paper money 
issued on the basis of a composite standard? The nature of 
the problem here involved mzy best be presented by an illus- 
tration of this standard in its simplest form. For this purpose 
it is necessary to take only the familiar money commodities, 
gold and silver. 

The idea which seems to underlie all existing monetary 
systems is this; that in order to use both metals as money it 
is necessary to establish a legal ratio between them and keep 
their market value in practical conformity to the ratio thus 
established. But no way has been devised of securing this 
result. No nation acting alone has been able to keep the 
market values of gold and silver from departing from their 
established coinage values, ard it may be doubted whether it 
could be done even by the concerted action of all the leading 
commercial nations. Any such scheme, if its adoption could 
be brought about, would discourage the production of the 
costlier metal and possibly result in its ultimate disappear- 
ance from the monetary system. 

But two money commoditres do not require that there 
should be two kinds of money. For a composite standard 
it is not necessary that any ratio should be established 
between the component metals. Instead of declaring by 
Jaw that 23.2 grains of fine gold shall be equivalent in value 
to 371.25 grains of fine silver, it is only necessary to make 
c grains of gold plus d grains of silver the unit of value. 
The unit in this case is neither c grains of gold nor is it €d 
grains of silver, but the sum of these. 

If the quantities of gold and silver thus taken are such 
that they are tcegether worth a dollar, then the new com- 
posite unit is just equal in value to the former gold unit. 
The paper dollar which is issued on the basis of this new 
standard is an order for ¢ grains of gold plus d grains of 
silver. 
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The proportion in which the two metals are combined in 
the standard would depend on the relative importance which 
we wish to give to gold and silver. If 23.2 grains of fine 
gold were equal in value to 464 grains of fine silver, we 
might take as our new bimetallic standard 77.6 grains of 
Jine gold plus 232 grains of fine silver. 

Under this scheme a single bimetallic standard would 
take the place of the separate gold and silver standards 
which we now have. The law would merely define the 
quantities of gold and silver together forming the standard, 
but would in no way attempt to control their relative value. 
In this way it is possible to retain both gold and silver as 
the basis of a monetary system, since no matter how great 
a change in the relative value of the two metals may take 
place, there is no more inducement for the one metal to be 
withdrawn than for the other. Their relative money value 
would be determined by their relative commodity value and 
both would be available for monetary uses alike. . 

The paper money issued on the basis of this standard 
would differ from the present gold and silver certificates in 
that it would rest upon both gold and silver and not upon 
one metal alone. Every note would call for both gold and 
silver in the standard proportion, The coinage of gold and 
silver would be discontinued and bimetallic notes would 
form the entire circulating medium. ‘The present subsidiary 
coinage might, however, be retained as more convenient 
than a fractional paper money and in that case no fractional 
bimetallic currency would be necessary. 

The redeemability of the paper money thus issued could be 
secured as readily and effectively as in the case of that issued 
on the basis of a single commodity. There are three ways 
in which this might be done: 

1. Redeemability might be secured by delivering to the 
party presenting the notes, gold and silver in the quantities 
and proportions called for in the notes. Under this plan 
each note isan order for a definite amount of each metal. 
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The gold and silver kept on hand for the purpose of 
redeeming notes could easily be composed of pieces of such 
size and character as to make the redemption of notes as 
easy a matter as under the present system. 

2. The government might reserve the right of redeeming 
in either gold or silver at its own option—the amount of 
either metal which it is required to give in exchange for its 
notes being that quantity which has a market value equal to 
the aggregate value of the gold and silver which the notes 
represent. 

3. Redemption might be secured as in the way last men- 
tioned except that the option might be left to the holder of 
the notes. 

The last two methods proposed are somewhat more com- 
plicated than the first. Under the first method no account 
would have to be taken of the market value of either metal; 
but under the second and third methods the market ratio 
between the two metals would have to be known. Each 
notë here calls for a constant quantity of either metal and 
such additional quantity of the same metal as is equal in 
value to the metal for which it is substituted. 

To find the amount of gold or silver to be given in ex- 
change for the rotes, it is only necessary to ascertain the 
quantity of gold or silver corresponding in value to the 
bimetallic standard and multiply this by the amount of notes 
expressed in dollars. To illustrate: Assuming that the 
bimetallic standard is 11.6 grains of fine gold + 232 grains 
of fine silver, and that the market ratio of gold to silver is 
22 to 1, then by an easy arithmetical calculation we find 
that 232 grains of silver is equal in value to 10.54 grains of 
gold, and that 11.6 grains of gold is equal in value to 255.2 
grains of silver. The bimetallic dollar then would be equal 
in value to 22.14 grains of fine gold or 487.2 grains of fine 
silver. ‘The person presenting $10,000 in bimetallic notes 
would be entitled to have them redeemed at his option in 
either 461.25 ounces of fine gold or 10,150 ounces of fine silver. 
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It might be objected to the first method that not every one 
would desire gold and silver in the standard proportion, and 
that a provision requiring their acceptance in the redemp- 
tion of notes in that proportion would in a measure interfere 
with the operation of the principle of redeemability. ‘The 
same objection might be urged against the second method. 
The third seems not to be open to any objection of this kind. 
Redeemability here would seem to be about as complete as 
under any scheme it is possible to devise. It might be 
proper to make the minimum amount which would be 
redeemed large enough to save unnecessary trouble and 
expense. 

In some such way as this it seems that the results which 
bimetallism has in view may be realized. This scheme 
would not be open to the main objection to bimetallism, 
namely, the diffculty, if not the impossibility, of maintain- 
ing a parity between the two metals. It would, however, 
furnish a currency securely based on both gold and silver. 
Neither metal would be withdrawn from this use, since its 
value here would always conform to its value in the market. 
The difference is that under bimetallism we would have two 
kinds of money, while here we would have only one. 

‘The object in both cases is to secure a more stable cur- 
rency. ‘The bimetallist proposes to accomplish this by 
tying the two metals together in such a manner that they 
can only fluctuate together. But under the scheme above 
described this result can be secured by taking a standard, 
the value of which is a mean of the values of gold and 
silver, ‘This mean value is the fundamental idea in the 
composite standard. 

The convertibility of the circulating medium into either 
of the money commodities in the way above described would 
prevent the money values of gold and silver from falling 
below their commodity values; to prevent, on the other 
hand, the money values of gold and silver from rising above 
their commodity values, it is only necessary that either 
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commodity should be convert:ble into money at its money 
or standard value. Referring to the above illustration, any 
one having 461.25 ounces of gold, or 10,150 ounces of silver, 
should be allowed to deposit it with the government and 
Teceive therefor $10,000 in bimetallic notes.* 


V. Tae TABULAR STANDARD. 


The purpose of combining two or more commodities in the 
standard is to secure for it greater steadiness of value. In 
the composite gold and silver standard described in the last 
section, the fluctuations in the value of one metal would in 
a measure neutralize those of the other. Gold and silver, 
however, are commodities closely related, and for this reason 
are more likely to fluctuate in the same than in opposite 
directions. ‘They constitute ty themselves a distinct com- 
modity group, and have little or nothing in common with 
the great mass of commodities for which they serve as a 
standard. 

A composite standard would be less liable to vary if the 
commodities entering into it belonged to different groups, 
and were thus more nearly independent of each other. It 
would also possess greater stability if it embraced a larger 
number of commodities. The chances that the fluctuations 
in one direction will be neutralized by those in the other are 
directly proportionate to the number of commodities consti- 
tuting the standard. If a considerable number of commodi- 
ties were judiciously selected and combined in the right 
proportion, they would form a standard that for all practical 
purposes might be considered invariable. 

This is the principle of the tabular standard of value 
which has been advocated by many eminent economists as 
a means of preventing some of the evils now attendant upon 
alterations in the value of the circulating medium. The 
essential features of this scheme are: (1) The separation of 


¥Gee Remedies for the Fiuctuation of General Prices," by Professor Alfred 
Marshall, in the Contemporary Review for March, 1887. 
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the functions of money; (2) the retention of gold or silver 
or both, or paper money as the circulating medium and the 
temporary standard of value in terms of which all prices are 
expressed; (3) the adoption of a table of, say, fifty or one 
hundred commodities which shall be the permanent standard 
of value, 

The prices of all the commodities in this table are officially 
determined from time to time, and their average or mean 
price is known as the total index number. ‘The variations 
in the index number from time to time show the fluctuations 
in the purchasing power of money. Every contract calling 
for the future payment of money is subject to revision in 
conformity with the tabular standard when it becomes due. 
The amount required to be paid is found by comparing the 
index number at the time the obligation is created with the 
index number at the time it is paid. More or less money 
than the contract calls for must be paid according as the 
index number in the latter case is greater or less than in the 
former, If the index number has doubled, the money 
value of the obligation has also doubled; if the index num- 
ber has diminished by one-half, the money value of the obli- 
gation has suffered a like reduction. If the index number 
was 100 at the time the debt was created, and 125 at the 
time it became due, it would indicate that $125 had, 
when the debt became due, only the same purchasing power 
that $100 had when it was incurred and, therefore, for every 
$100 called for in the contract the debtor should return 
$125. If, on the other hand, the index number had 
varied from 125 when the debt was created to 80, when it 
fell due, the debt could be extinguished by repaying $66.66+ 
for every $100 borrowed. 

The adoption of this standard would prevent alterations 
in the purchasing power of money from seriously disturb- 
ing the relations between debtors and creditors, and would 
give to industry a steadiness and security to which we can 
not hope to attain under the present system. Under this 
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scheme there might bea general rise or fall of prices, but 
such alterations in general prices would not be attended 
with the disastrous results that now follow. Long time 
contracts could be made in terms of money without danger 
of the obligation of the one being increased or the claim of 
the other diminished.* 

The inconvenient feature of this scheme is that the real 
standard is not incorporated in the monetary system. ‘The 
change in the price of a commodity may be due to an alter- 
ation in the value cf the commodity itself or to a change in 
the value of the monetary unit. If the commodity has 
risen in price, it may mean that it has actually increased in 
value or that the -nonetary unit has fallen in value. In like 
manner a fall in price may mean a fall in the value of the 
commodity or an increase in the purchasing power of money. 
It may even have risen or fallen in value without any cor- 
responding change in price, which would be the case where 
the circulating medium and the commodity in question had 
experienced corresponding alterations in value. A rise in 
price might even accompany an actual fallin the value of 
the commodity, while a fall in price might mean an increase 
in value. If the commodity in question and money had 
both increased or decreased in value, but the increase or 


decrease in the value of the latter had been greater, the- 


commodity would have fallen or risen in price while having 
actually increased or decreased in value. ‘The record of the 
price of a commodity from day to day would not indicate 
the changes in value which that commodity had undergone 
in relation to other commodities. 

What this scheme lacks is simplicity and directness. The 
price indicates only one relation, that of the commodity to 
the circulating medium—while another relation—that of the 
circulating medium to the tabular standard—must be taken 


* Referring to a similar scheme of Joseph Lowe (1822), and that of Poulett Scrope 
(1833), Professor Jevons hes already indicated how it might be carried into prac- 
tice. Sece " Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” Cap. xxv. 
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into account before we can tell what, if any, have been the 
changes in value. The price must be corrected by referring 
it to the index number. ‘The question then arises, is it not 
possible to combine these two relations to incorporate the 
tabular standard in the monetary system and make it the 
monetary unit as well as the standard of value? If such be 
possible, we could secure the results which the tabular 
standard would bring about without separating the functions 
of money. ‘The price of a commodity would then indicate 
not only its relation to the monetary unit, but to the stand- 
ard of value as well. 


VI. Tae MULTIPLE MONEY STANDARD. 


Iet us assume that the commodities selected for the 
multiple standard are corn, wheat, cotton, oats, silver and 
gold, and that these six commodities constitute 20 per cent 
of the total value of the annual product. The assumed 
price, quantity and value of each of these commodities are 
given in the following table: 


Commodity. Quantity. Wholesale price. Wholesale 
Corn, . . 1,600,000,000 bushels, $0.50 per bushel, $800,000,000 
Wheat, . 500,000,000 “ Lo “Of 500,000,000 
Cotton, . 3,500,000,000 pounds, -Io ‘ pound, 350,000,000 
Oats, . . 625,000,000 bushels, 40 “ bushel, 250,000,000 
Silver, . 70,000,000 ounces, I.oo ‘* onnce, 70,000,000 
Gold, . . 1,450,676 ‘ 20.68 “ 30,000,000 

Totals a a eae A Re aa $2,000,000,000 


In what proportion should these commodities be com- 
bined in the standard? ‘he purpose of this standard is to 
secure as the basis of the unit of value the largest practic- 
able mass of commodities. It follows then that each com- 
modity should enter into the standard in the ratio of its 
importance. ‘To assign to corn only the same rank in the 
standard as to gold, would ignore the fact that the former 
product is worth more than twenty-six times as much as the 
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latter. It would be an unwarranted discrimination in favor 
of gold and against corn, and would allow a comparatively 
unimportant product to influence in an unreasonable degree 
the value of the standard. 

Taking such quantities of these commodities in the ratio 
of their relative importance, as shall have an aggregate value 
according to the gold standard of $100,000, the new $100,- 
ooo, multiple standard would be made up as follows : 





Quantity of commodity in standard. Price. Value, 
80,000 bushels corn, ......... $o.50 per bushel, $40,000 
25000 ‘“* wheat,......... I.00 “ i: 25,000 

175,000 pounds cotton, . ........ -Io pound, 17,500 
31,250 bushels oats, . ...-....22. .40 “ bushel, 12,500 
3,500 ounces silver, .. h.or I.00 “ ounce, 3,500 
72.5058 ogoldyy Cian Gide G80: S 20.68 “ $ I,500 
Standard). sda e e aa we ta a a A $100,000 


For the present it is assumed that we have a cireulating 
medium which conforms in value to and which therefore 
gives all prices in terms of this standard. How such a cir- 
culating medium can be secured will be explained in the 
following section. 

The law adopting the above standard does not attempt to 
fix the relative values of the several commodities composing 
it. All that it does is to declare what quantities of these 
commodities shall have an aggregate money value of 
$100,000, just as the law now says that 23.2 grains of fine 
gold shall constitute a dollar. ‘The prices of the standard 
commodities and consequently the value of the standard 
quantity of each commodity may change, but while these 
several items may change relatively to each other to any 
extent whatever, their sum total is always $100,000. It is 
clear that all the standard commodities cannot rise or fall in 
price at the same time. Suppose, for instance, that corn 
under the new standard falls in price to forty-two and one- 
half cents per bushel and that the relative values of the other 
standard commodities have not changed, 80,000 bushels of 
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corn is now worth only $34,000, but the other items in the 
standard have gained in value what the 80,000 bushels of 
corn has lost. The aggregate value of the standard quanti- 
ties of wheat, cotton, oats, silver and gold has increased from 
$60,000 to $66,000, an aggregate gain of ro per cent; and 
since their relative values have not changed, the price of each 
has risen 10 per cent. The total value of the standard is 
now distributed among the standard commodities as 
follows: 





Quantity of commodity Price in terms of the Value in terms of the 
in‘standard. multiple standard. multiple standard. 

80,000 bushels corn, . ..... $0.425 per bushel, $ 34,000 
25,000 « wheat,. . .. LIO “ s: 27,500 
175,000 pounds cotton, . .. .. «Ir ‘pound, 19,250 
31,250 bushels oats,. ..-.. 44 “ bushel, 13,750 
3,500 ounces silver, ..... 1.10 “ onnce, 3,850 
325 “ gold, ...... 22.75 “ b 1,650 
Total. e .. EE Tet vena nces 6 $100,000 


A rise or fall in the price of one of the standard commodi- 
ties would always involve, though in a much less degree, a 
fall or rise in the price of all the other standard commodities. 
While the fall in the price of corn in the case supposed was 15 
per cent, or from fifty cents per bushel to forty-two and 
one-half cents per bushel as measured by the multiple stand- 
ard, its fall, as compared with gold, would have been 22.8 
per cent, or from fifty cents per bushel to 38.6 cents per 
bushel. For the same reason a rise in the price of a stand- 
ard commodity would be less when measured by this stand- 
ard than when compared with any single commodity standard. 
The multiple standard reduces the fluctuations of all the 
component commodities. ‘To understand how it does this we 
have only to remember that the gold price of gold is constant, 
and that, if corn for instance were our standard commodity, 
the price of corn would fluctuate as little as that of gold does 
under the gold standard. Each commodity in the standard 
is compared with a unit of value of which it forms a part and 
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tothe extent that it enters into the standard, just to that extent 
are its fluctuations in price diminished. 

The decrease of price fluctuations from this cause is great- 
est when there are but few commodities in the standard. 
The effect varies Irom a complete elimination of fluctuations 
where the commodity forms all of the standard, to practically 
uothing where the commodity constitutes a very small part 
of the standard. With a very large number of commodities 
in the standard the effect on the prices of the unimportant 
commodities would be slight, but in the case of the great 
staple commodities which form a large part of the total pro- 
duct, price fluctuations would be confined within a much nar- 
rower range. Under this standard an increase in the quantity 
of commodities would mean an increase in the money value 
of the total product. 

As explained above a fall in the price of corn to forty-two 
and one-half cents would necessitate a 10 per cent rise in the 
price of all the other standard commodities. If then the 
quantities of these six commodities are the same under the 
new prices as under the old, their aggregate money value, 
although their prices have changed, has suffered no change 
whatever. Prices cannot be altered insuch a way as to affect 
the aggregate value of these products. The aggregate value 
can be increased or diminished only by increasing or dimin- 
ishing the quantity of product. 

A fall in the price of corn from fifty cents to forty-two and 
one-half cents per bushel, while the relative prices of the 
other standard products have not changed would indicate 
that there had been an increased production of corn. And, 
since the total value of these six commodities would, as we 
have seen, remain the same only on the assumption that 
there had been no increase in the quantity of any of them, 
the fall in the price of corn would indicate an increase in the 
value of the total product to the extent of the value of that 
part of the corn crop in excess of 1,600,000,000 bushels. If 
instead of a fall there had been a rise in the price of corn, the 
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relative price of the other commodities remaining unchanged, 
it would indicate in so far as it was due to a diminished 
supply, that there had been a diminution in the total value 
of the standard commodities to the extent of the decrease in 
the supply of corn. A fell in the price of a commodity can- 
not lower the total value of the standard products unless 
along with the fall in price had gone a decrease in the 
quantity of that commodity. On the other hand a rise in 
the price of a standard commodity could not raise the total 
value of the standard commodities unless the rise in price 
had been accompanied by an increase in quantity. 

If all commodities entered into the standard in the ratio 
of their importance, an increase or decrease in their total 
money value would mean an increase or decrease in quantity. 
Practically the same result could be obtained by taking only 
the more important commodities. Under this standard there 
could be no rise or fall of general prices. Any commodity 
might rise or fall in price, but such rise or fall would have no 
effect on the total value of commodities. What is true of a 
single commodity would be true of commodities as a whole, 
there could be no alteration of general prices that would dis- 
turb the aggregate value of commodities. "This would bea 
standard that for all practical purposes would correspond to 
a constant quantity of commodity. 

There would be changes in the prices of commodities with 
the progress of invention and discovery. The introduction 
of improved methods of agriculture and better farming 
implements would temporarily lower the prices of farm 
products. Corn, wheat, etc., would now be produced at a 
less expenditure of labor than other commodities. They 
would, therefore, fall in price; but this would be balanced 
by a slight rise in the prices of all other things. When, 
however, a corresponding improvement in production shall 
have taken place in all other lines the prices of farm products 
will have risen to their former level. Every improvement 
in production will have the effect of lowering the prices of 
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- those commodities whose labor cost is diminished and 
slightly raising the prices of ell other commodities. 

The relative importance of a commodity is liable to change 
in the course of time. Corn, for instance, which represented 
8 per cent of the total product when the standard was 
adopted may, after the lapse of some years, constitute only 5 
per cent of the total product. ‘The relative importance of 
cotton, however, may have increased. The standard should 
be revised from time to time so as to conform to these perma- 
nent changes in production. A commodity which has become 
important should be put in the standard, while one which 
has become of no importance should be dropped. 

The revised standard would be the exact equivalent of the 
old standard and there would be no alteration in prices. But 
prices will fluctuate less under the standard as revised since 
the effect of the change is to give it greater stability. 
The revision of the standard which would probably be 
necessary, or rather advisable, at long intervals would 
present no great difficulties and, inasmuch as it would 
not disturb prices, would be attended with no evil results 
whatever. 

Any commodity could be included in the standard which 
is capable of being accurately defined as to quantity and 
quality. A great number and variety of products would 
meet this requirement. It would probably not be a difficult 
matter to secure standard commodities representing the 
greater part of the annual product. 

The price of a commodity varies with the location of the 
market. It is higher in those markets farther from, and 
lower in those nearer to the source of supply. The standard 
prices then are those which prevail at some one selected 
market, as, for instance, Chicago. ‘The wholesale Chicago 
prices of the standard commodities would regulate the value 
of the circulating medium throughout the entire country. 
One hundred thousand dollars would purchase in New York 
that quantity of goods corresponding in value not to the 
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aggregate wholesale value at New York of the standard 
quantities of corn, wheat, cotton, oats, silver and gold, but 
to their value at Chicago. 

While New York and Chicago prices are not the same, 
they should bear such a definite relation to each other that 
the prices at one place being given those at the other can be 
readily determined. If railway rates were fixed, the whole- 
sale prices at Chicago, barring such slight variations as are 
due to local fluctuations in supply and demand, would bear 
a fixed relation to the prices at all other points. It is 
assumed then that the cost of transportation is a constant 
quantity. 


VII. TER CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 


An Act of Congress establishing the multiple standard 
would also provide for the issue of a paper money to replace 
the gold and silver coins and notes now in use. This money 
would bea full legal tender in payment of all obligations 
public and private. It would be provided that after a speci- 
fied future date the old circulating medium should no longer 
be a legal tender, but that prior to that date it might be ex- 
changed, dollar for dollar, for notes issued on the basis of 
the new standard. After that date gold and silver coins and 
notes issued on the basis of either of these metals would be 
receivable only at the market value of the gold or silver 
which they represent. 

The notes issued under this scheme would be convertible 
into either gold or silver at the option of the party presenting 
them for redemption. No notes would be redeemable in 
amounts of less than, say, $1000. 

It would be necessary to establish in connection with the 
Treasury Department a bureau whose duty it would be to 
ascertain, record and publish daily the wholesale Chicago 
prices of the standard commodities. This information 
should be published in a form that would clearly show the 
variations in the purchasing power of money as evidenced 
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by the changes in price of the standard commodities. This 
daily report might be in the following form: 


Wholesale prices at Chicago of the standard commodities. (Date.) 


Corn (standard quality), ...... $ 0.5125 per bushel. 
* x * # * * * 
Silver (standard quality), . . . $ I.oo per ounce. 

Gold, s e y tae He 20.68 i 


Value of standard quantities of corn, wheat, cotton, oats, silver end 
gold at above prices, 





80,000 bushels corn, $0.5125 per bushel, . . . . $ 41,000 
* * * + * * * 

3,500 ounces silver, $1.00 perounce,...... $3,500 

72.5 ounces of gold, $20.68 per ounce, ..... 1,500 

$101,000 


Value of one dollar of the circtlating medium in terms of the 
standard, $0.99+. 


‘The aggregate value of the standard items as given above 
is $1000 in excess of $100,000, indicating an aggregate rise 
in the prices of the standard commodities to that extent, and 
a corresponding depreciation of the circulating medium- 
The amount of this depreciation is found as follows: 

, $101,000; $100,000 = $1.00 : x. x = fo.99+. 

At the time the multiple standard is adopted it corre- 
sponds in value to 4835.58 ounces of gold or 100,000 ounces 
of silver. $20.68 cents per ounce for gold, or $1.00 per 
ounce for silver, is then the price. at which the government 
undertakes for the time being to buy or sell gold or silver 
It cannot, in the nature of the case, be a permanent price, 
since the gold or silver equivalent of the multiple standard 
is liable to change. ‘The government price must be raised 
or lowered from time to time so asto keep it in practical 
conformity with the value of gold and silver in the markets 
of the world. 

The price of gold and silver being fixed by the govern- 
ment their value in the home markets will follow that of the 
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circulating medium. ‘To the extent that there is a rise or 
fall of general prices, just to that extent will the local or 
home value of gold and silver be depressed or raised. Let 
us assume that the prices of the standard commodities have 
risen until the sum of the standard items is $102,000. It 
now requires 4932.29 ounces of gold or 102,000 ounces of 
silver to purchase what 4835.58 ounces of gold or 100,000 
ounces of silver would purchase if prices were not abnor- 
mally high. ‘This means that the local values of gold and 
silver have been depressed to that extent. It follows that 
a given depreciation of the circulating medium under the 
multiple standard would bring in notes to secure gold or 
silver as readily as a corresponding depreciation of the cir- 
culating medium under the gold standard would bring in 
notes to secure gold. On the other hand, a given apprecia- 
tion of the currency would be as effectual in bringing in 
both gold and silver to secure notes in the one case as it 
would in bringing in gold alone in the other. 

A circulating medium issued on the basis of the multiple 
standard and convertible into either gold or silver in the 
way above described would tend to conform in value to that 
standard in the same way and to the same extent that a cur- 
rency issued on the basis of gold tends to conform to the 
value of gold in the world’s market. There can be no, 
greater fluctuation in the value of this circulating medium 
than is possible in the gold currency of one country as com- 
pared with that of other countries. The money issued on 
the basis of the multiple standard would conform as nearly 
in value to that standard as a gold currency would to the 
world’s market value of gold. Both kinds of currency 
would be liable to the same local and temporary variations 
in value. ‘The one, however, would tend to conform to a 
standard practically fixed, while the other would tend to 
conform to a variable standard. 

At any given time and place, the change which the pur- 
chasing power of money has undergone as compared with 
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its value at some prior time and place depends on two factors: 
(1) Its local appreciation or depreciation. (2) The altera- 
tion in the value of the standard itself. The adoption of the 
multiple standard would give usa currency the local fluctua- 
tions of which could be no greater than those of a gold 
standard currency, and which besides would be practically 
free from the varictions due to alterations in the value of the 
standard. £ 

If the government valuation of gold and silver were made 
to follow closely tae general world market value of these 
metals, the currency issued under this scheme would, as we 
have seen, be self-regulative in the same degree that a cur- 
rency issued on the gold basis is self-regulative and would, 
besides, be free from those variations to which gold asa 
standard is liable. 

This automatic check on the local variation of general 
prices may not, however, come immediately into play; and 
though it eventually brings prices back to their appropriate 
level, it may not do so until the rise or fall has been sufficient 
in degree and long enough continued seriously to disturb 
industry. What is needed is a remedy that acts as soon as 
prices show a tendency to rise or fall—that acts promptly 
and effectually and which, therefore, makes anything more 
than a slight tempcrary variation of general prices an im- 
possibility. 

To regulate the value of the circulating medium through 
convertibility into gold or silver, it is necessary that $100,000 
should always secure or be secured by that quantity of either 
gold or silver corresponding in value to the standard. But 
gold and silver have two values; one a local value which in 
any given country depends on the state of the currency, the 
other a general market value. Should the currency be re- 
deemable in gold or silver at the local or the general market 
value? Ifits general market value is to govern, then the person 
presenting $100,000 in notes for redemption may not secure 
gold or silver equal in value in the home market to the 
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standard. ‘To illustrate: Suppose that prices have risen 
until the sum of the standard items is $102;000. ‘The estab- 
lished price of $20.68 per ounce for gold and $1.00 per ounce 
for silver represents the general market value of these metals. 
Their local value, however, has decreased in the same ratio 
that general prices have risen. One hundred thousand 
dollars can be exchanged for only 4835.58 ounces of gold, 
or 100,000 ounces of silver, while in the home market the 
standard corresponds in value to 4932.29 ounces of gold, or 
102,000 ounces of silver. ‘The gold or silver for which the 
notes may be exchanged has no greater value in the local 
market than the notes themselves. For this reason no mo- 
tive exists, even when the currency is locally depreciated, 
for buying gold or silver except to supply a foreign market. 
The man who buys gold or silver with depreciated currency 
and sells it again when the currency has regained its normal 
value finds that he is no better off than he would have been, 
if he had merely retained the depreciated notes. They 
would have appreciated as muchin his hands as the gold or 
silver. 

A circulating medium which is convertible into gold, or 
one convertible into silver, or one convertible into either of 
these metals at a fixed price, has but little elasticity. This 
is equally true of a currency based on the single gold or the 
single silver standard or of that based on the multiple 
standard and convertible into either gold or silver. ‘The 
rise of prices must bring about a foreign demand for the 
precious metals before the volume of the circulating medium 
is automatically reduced.” 

A more sensitive mechanism for the regulation of general 
prices is obviously desirable. The only way in which this 
can be secured is by making the process of contraction or 
expansion coincide more nearly with the rise or fall of gen- 
eral prices. ‘This greater elasticity would be obtained by 
varying the price of gold or silver inversely as general 
prices. - 
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The quantity of gold or silver required to redeem a given 
amount of notes should be made to vary in the same ratio 
as the sum of the standard items. By varying the price of 
gold and silver ir this way greater elasticity would be given 
to the circulating medium. But would this result in itself 
justify the scheme proposed? Would it not make a given 
amount of notes redeemable in too large a quantity of gold 
or silver? This might be our first impression but a little 
reflection, however, will convince us that it is not the case. 

Under the single gold standard, notes, whether depreciated 
or not, always exchange for the same quantity of gold. 
This makes the circuleting medium tend to conform to the 
general market value of gold. When, however, the cur- 
rency is locally Cepreciated, one cannot, by converting it 
into gold, secure that command over commodities which he 
would have if the locel value of gold corresponded to its 
general market value. 

In the circulating medium, based upon the multiple 
standard, this difficulty is overcome by making the price of 
gold or silver vary inversely as general prices, Assuming 
that the local depreciation of gold and silver corresponds to 
that of the circulating medium, then the amount of either 
metal required to redeem $100,000 in notes would be that 
quantity of gold or silver which has a local value equal to 
that of the standard; or, which is the same thing, that quan- 
tity which at its. genera. market price would correspond to 
the sum of the standard items, 

The government is compelled to buy gold and silver 
slightly above their general market price when the currency 
is appreciated, and to sell them slightly below it when it is 
depreciated. Fluctuations in the purchasing power of money 
would thus become a general tax upon the community. 
The loss thus entailed on the government would be slight, 
however, as compared with that which the people in their 
individual capacity sustein, where no attempt is made to 
limit the fluctuations of the circulating medium. 
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The convertibility of gold or silver into notes and of notes 
into gold or silver in the way described would prevent any 
sensible variation in the purchasing power of money. Under 
this scheme those periodic collapses of credit, in so far as 
they are the result of a speculative condition of industry 
affecting the prices of commodities, would not occur, since 
the motive for unduly extending credit, namely, the expec- 
tation of making a profit through the depreciation of money, 
would not exist. Accurately speaking, the motive for 
undue extension of credit is not based on a belief that the 
value of the monetary unit will fall, but is to be ascribed 
rather to the expectation that the value of goods will rise. 
The business community habitually look upon the estab- 
lished monetary unit as possessing a constant quantity of 
value. It is partly as a consequence of this fact that 
interest, wages and other fixed money payments do not 
readily adjust themselves to a change in the level of general 
prices. To eliminate the conditions that permit a rise or 
fall of general prices is to remove the cause of undue expan- 
sion or contraction of credit. 

But is it necessary that a deficiency of currency should be 
supplied or an excess removed only through the purchase or 
sale by the government of gold or silver? If there should 
be any occasion for a considerable expansion or contraction 
of the volume of the circulating medium, it would, if effected 
in this way, unduly increase or decrease the government 
holdings of gold or silver. ‘There should exist some means 
of easily and quickly increasing or decreasing the amount of 
money in circulation to any desired extent. ‘There are two 
ways in which the government might remove an excess or 
supply a deficiency of currency: (1) by borrowing or lending 
as the case may require; (2) by selling or buying. 

‘To supply a deficiency of money through the medium of 
loans, it would seem necessary for the government to assume 
the banking function and establish a direct relation between 
itself and the borrowing public. An elaborate machinery 
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would have to be maintained and kept constantly in working 
order, which means that banking would become an estab- 
lished governmental function. 

The government might make any needed addition to the 
volume of currency by going upon the market and purchas- 
ing good securities, continuing this operation until the 
demand for currency was supplied. In this way the circulat- 
ing medium could readily be expanded to any extent what- 
ever. National, state and municipal bonds and the bonds of 
such industrial corporations as are under government regula- 
tion and control would be suitable for this purpose. 

An excess of currency might be removed by simply revers- 
ing this process. A tendency of general prices to rise might 
be counteracted by the sale of such securities as the govern- 
ment might possess. ‘he process of reducing the volume 
of the circulating medium could be continued from time to 
time until the excess is removed. If the government does 
not possess securities enough to effect the necessary reduction 
in the volume of the currency, it might issue and sell call 
bonds for this purpose.* 

The government would always purchase on a falling mar- 
ket and sell on a rising market. It follows that the purchase 
and sale of securities, though undertaken solely with the view 
of regulating the currency, would incidentally be a source of 
revenue. The profit which would accrue to the government 
in this way would probably be much greater than the loss it 
would sustain in consequence of the variable price of gold 
and silver. 

Whether the contraction of the circulating medium is 
effected in this way or by the sale of gold and silver, it 
ultimately takes the form of taxation. The excess is not 
removed as a tax since it must be carried off by some 
machinery which can be called into immediate action. It is 
necessary, however, to include it in the future taxes levied 


*S8ee “An Honest Dollar," by E. Benjamin Andrews, Publications of the 
American Keonomic Association, Vol. iv, p 424. 
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since the government must maintain its stock of gold and 
silver and pay its bonds. In the long run then taxation is 
the agency employed to regulate the volume of the currency. 
Contraction is accomplished by collecting in the form of taxes 
more than the government expends, while expansion requires 
only that the revenue should be less than the expenditure. 

Considered by itself, the fixing of the price of gold or 
silver, so as to make it approximate the general market value, 
would appear to be a very difficult matter; but, in reality, it 
is very simple. Viewed in their relation to each other, the 
price and the reserves are related as cause and effect. So 
long as gold and silver are valued neither too low nor too 
high no difficulty will be experienced in maintaining the 
proper reserves. By varying the price of gold or silver from 
time to time so as to keep the reserves right in proportion 
and amount, the practical conformity of the government 
_ price to the general market value would be secured. 

To begin with, the gold prices prevailing at the time of 
the adoption of the multiple standard would furnish the 
means of easily fixing the price of gold and silver in terms 
of the new standard. This, as we assumed, was $20.68 per 
ounce for gold and $1.00 per ounce for silver. When any 
considerable difference arises between the price thus fixed 
and the general market value, it will affect the reserves in 
one of the following ways: 


A decrease in the stock of gold in the treasury. 
A decrease in the stock of silver. 
A decrease in the stock of both gold and silver. 
Au increase in the stock of gold. 
An increase in the stock of silver. 
An increase in the stock of both gold and silver. 
. An increase in the stock of gold and a decrease in the stock of 
silver. g 
8. A decrease in the stock of gold and an increase in the stock of 
silver. 


SARE ER 


~ 


The first result indicates that gold is being taken out of 
the country because it commands a higher price abroad. 
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The price in this case should be gradually raised until equi- 
librium between the local and the general market value is 
restored. In the second case the price of silver is too low 
and in the third the price of both gold and silver should be 
raised. The fourth result would be evidence of too high a 
local valuation of gold; the fifth, of silver, and the sixth, of 
both gold and silver. The seventh result would show that 
gold was overvalued and silver undervalued, while the eighth 
would indicate an indervaluation for gold and an overvalua- 
tion for silver. 

It is assumed thet the reserves of gold and silver are not 
affected by changes in general prices. Of course a rise of 
prices will increase the private holding of gold and silver 
while a fall of prices will bring these metals into the treasury. 
In either case the efect is temporary and does not increase or 
diminish the total szock of gold and silver within the coun- 


The circulating medium might be made redeemable in 
gold alone. Greater simplicity would thus be secured with- 
out any loss of efficiency. Nor is it necessary that the com- 
modity into which the notes are convertible should form a 
part of the standard. Gold might be taken out of the stand- 
ard and still be made to perform satisfactorily the entire 
work of regulating the value of the currency. 

The circulating medium under this scheme would be issued 
directly and exclusively by the government and the volume 
of money would at all times correspond to the actual needs 
of commerce. 


VIII. A NATIONAL, vs. AN INTERNATIONAL STANDARD 
oF VALUR 


The notion prevails to a greater or less extent that an in- 
ternational standard of value is a commercial necessity. 
This is one of the principal arguments for the single gold 
standard. It is claimed that its adoption by the leading 
commercial nations puts that country which does not have 
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this standard at a disadvantage in its international ttade. 
This is based upon the assumption that fluctuations in the 
rates of exchange between gold-using countries and those 
which have some other standard are a burden that falls for 
the most part upon the latter. But is this true? Do the 
gold standard countries in fact suffer less than others from 
fluctuations in foreign exchange? A fluctuating rate of ex- 
change may or may not be anevil. Itis, ifdue to changes 
in the value of our own monetary unit ; but if occasioned by 
alterations in the value of the monetary unit of other coun- 
tries, it is not. 

To make stability in the rates of foreign AE the test 
of a good monetary system is to lose sight of the most 
important function that money performs in modern society. 
The crucial test is not steady rates of foreign exchange, but 
the existence of a practically constant relation between the 
monetary unit and commodities generally. If the purchas- 
ing power of money is constant, we have nothing to fear 
from fluctuations in foreign exchange. ‘This is clear if we 
remember that the rate of exchange is merely the expression 
of the relation between two different monetary units. A 
change in the value of either is followed by an alteration in the 
rate of exchange. Between two gold standard countries the 
rate of exchange is practically constant although gold may 
fluctuate greatly in value. Between a gold and a silver 
standard country the rate is fluctuating; but if the purchasing 
power of silver is more nearly constant than that of gold, it 
is the gold and not the silver standard country that suffers. 

Some advantages would follow from the adoption by all 
nations of a uniform monetary system, if along with it 
could be secured in each country stability in the value of 
the monetary unit. Such a scheme does not seem to be 
attainable under the existing social and political conditions. 
The gold monometallists propose to realize this conception 
of an international standard by making gold the standard 
commodity in every commercial country. The benefits 
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derived from the general adoption of the gold standard are, 
however, apparent rather than real. The question at bot- 
tom is not so much the relation which exists between two 
monetary units as such, as that existing between commodi- 
ties in the one country and commodities in the other. 

Cost of transportation is an element in the price of all 
and a very large element in the price of many commodities. 
It is assumed, however, for the purposes of this argument, 
that gold is unlike other commodities in that transportation 
is nowhere an element in its price. If there were any 
other commodities which, like gold, could be carried with- 
out cost to all parts of the world, then gold would have, so 
far as these commodities are concerned, everywhere the 
same purchasing power. But gold does not possess the 
same purchasing power in all countries, and it may be that 
there are no two places within the same country at which it 
is exactly the same. 

Gold has a greater purchasing power in some countries 
than in others. In some places it buys more of commodi- 
ties generally; in others, less. Other things being equal, 
the purchasing power of gold is greatest or, which is the 
same thing, the general level of gold prices is lowest in that 
country whose imports are made up of those commodities 
which are carried at the least cost. The effect of this 
would be to make general prices rather higher in those 
countries whose exports are valuable goods and whose 
imports are mainly cheap heavy products. On the other 
hand a purely agricultural country, which exports cheap 
and imports costly goods ought to have a lower range of 
general prices than a manufacturing country. This would 
be true if there were no restrictions upon international 
trade. Duties levied tpon articles of international com- 
merce must, however, be taken into account. An increase 
in the duty on imports means that the level of general 
prices within the protected country is artificially raised. 
What would be true as tetween nations, if we had perfect 
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freedom of international trade, would also hold as between 
different parts of the same country. The application to 
railway rates of the principle of ‘‘ charging what the traffic 
will bear ” tends, however, to equalize the purchasing power 
of money in different parts of the country. Whether it 
varied from place to place within the same country or not, 
there would, if transportation rates were fixed, be a con- 
stant relation between the purchasing power of money at 
any two points. 

The purchasing power of gold in any given country 
depends on two sets of conditions—one internal and the 
other external. As these are not the same for any two 
countries, and moreover are not constant for any one coun- 
try, there is no definite, ascertainable relation between the 
purchasing power of gold in different countries. As its 
purchasing power depends on this relation and not on the 
average efficiency of labor within the given country, it is 
easy to see that the conception of a standard, which the 
gold monometallist has in mind is not realized in universal 
gold monometallism. Even if the purchasing power of 
gold did increase, taking its average the world over, in the 
same ratio as the efficiency of labor, there would be no 
necessary connection between the efficiency of labor and 
the purchasing power of gold in any given country. Ina 
country whose industrial development was below the aver- 
age the purchasing power of gold would be too high, while 
in a country which had taken the lead in industrial progress 
it would be too low. 

No argument for international money is sound which fails 
to recognize that the first requisite of a good monetary sys- 
tem is steadiness of value. Besides, as the great bulk of 
our commerce is in the very nature of the case domestic, 
not foreign, it behooves us to look at the money question 
from the point of view of domestic rather than of foreign trade. 

How under the multiple standard could the reserves of 
gold and silver be maintained in the presence of a greatly 
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fluctuating foreign demand? As above stated this result 
could be secured by raising or lowering the price of gold or 
silver as the case might require. From the point of view 
of foreign trade gold and silver are simply commodities and 
are exported or imported in obedience to the same laws that 
determine the international movement of other things. 
Where capital travels freely from one country to another 
there is no discoverable relation between the movement of 
the precious metals and the balance of trade. 

“There is in Europe,” says Professor H. C. Adams, “a 
system of international payments of which we know little or 
nothing in this country. If, for example, a merchant in 
Paris wishes to make a payment in Berlin, it is quite cus- 
tomary for him to send securities of some sort to his Berlin 
agent, which, being sold, permit him to place so much of 
their proceeds as are necessary to the order of his creditor. 
The securities thus used are known as ‘international values.’ 
They may be the bends of any reliable state whose paper 
cannot be retained among its own citizens. Thus the bonds 
of Italy, Spain, Turkey and Russia are so used. Railroad 
securities, as also the paper of other well-established indus- 
trial corporations, swell the total of ‘international values.’ 
The point of importance, however, is to recognize the exist- 
ence of such values, and to understand that by means of 
them any special stress upon one market may be in part 
transferred to other money centres. ‘These ‘international 
values’ act as connecting pipes between great reservoirs of 
capital.” * 

We should bear in mind that a diminution of the govern- 
ment reserves of gold and silver through exportation may 
be due to the fact that capital is being withdrawn from the 
country. It is this very mobility of capital that introduces 
into modern industrial society the periodic and widespread 
evil known as the commercial panic. It has bound together 


*" Public Debts," p 56 See also Hagehot ” Economic Studies,” p. 67, and Re- 
port of U. S. Comptroller of Currency, 1888. 
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the commercial nations of the world in such manner that 
any shock to the industries of one country is immediately 
transmitted, perhaps with increased force, to every other 
country. The cause may be local but the effect is general. 

In case of a collapse of credit in any country this cosmo- 
politan loan fund, attracted by the high rate of interest, 
rushes in to fill up the void. This raises the rate of interest 
in all countries through which this fund circulates. The 
sudden redistribution of this international capital affects dis- 
astrously all commercial nations. What is at first a purely 
local evil develops into a struggle for this general loan fund, 
which means ruinously high rates of interest in all countries 
and a general commercial panic.* 

Now it is this very evil that the adoption of the multiple 
standard would enable us to avoid. It would secure us 
exemption from all commercial disturbances which are not 
peculiarly ourown. It would supply what now does not exist, 
viz., the means of preventing a sudden withdrawal of capital 
without raising the rate of interest. 

Let us assume that this standard has been adopted and 
that the entire business of the country has become adjusted 
to the new unit of value—that all contracts and obligations 
of every kind are expressed in terms of it. Suppose now 
that England, for instance, is visited by a severe commercial 
crisis. ‘The immediate effect is a rise in the rate of interest 
and a fallin the price of securities on the London market. 
England is now a seller of securities. She must have cash 
and the only way to secure it is to offer stocks and bonds at 
prices which will tempt foreign investors to supply her with 
gold. This means a contraction of the circulating medium 
in all other gold standard countries. ‘The monetary system 
of the United States being on a different basis would not be 
disturbed. The American investor would not be able to 


*The panic of 1893 was due primarily to disturbances in the London money mar- 
ket, for which the United States was not responsible, but which it was powerless 
to shutout See“ Panic in the U. S, in 1893," by Albert C, Stevens, Quarterly 
Journal af Economics, January, 1894 
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make a profit by purchasing English securities. As soon 
as gold begins to ke taken for export the government raises its 
price. American capital must take the form of gold before 
it can purchase English securities. But gold, here, is not 
as itis in the gold standard countries, a commodity which 
can be bought at a fixed price. The American investor finds 
that the price which he has to pay for gold rises in the same 
proportion that the price of stocks and bonds on the London 
market falls. From his poiat of view, what has really taken 
place is not a fall in the price of English securities, but a 
rise in the price of gold. ‘There has been no change in the 
United States in the relation of money to commodities or in 
the market rate of interest. The only effect of a foreign 
panic has been a rise in the price of one commodity, viz., 
gold, While the gold standard countries are able to check 
the loss of capital only by raising the rate of interest to a 
point which means widespread commercial disaster, the 
United States, by simply raising the price of one commodity, 
easily prevents any loss of capital or rise in the rate of 
interest. It could protect itself in the same way against any 
monetary disturbance in the silver standard countries. 
Under this system foreign panics would be effectually shut 
out.* 

An increase in the American price of gold may mean either 
one of two things: (1) A rise in the rate of interest in the 
gold standard countries; or, (2) an increase in the general 
purchasing power of gold. ‘The first of these may be due 
toa foreign monetary panic, the second toa resulting in- 
dustrial depression. ‘he former is of short duration, the 
latter may be of long continuance. But whether it be a 
sudden rise in the rate of interest or an increase in the gen- 
eral purchasing power of gold, the evil is one from which 
the United States would, under this scheme, be exempt. 


* The advantages of a non-exportable medium of exchange were pointed out by 
Henry C. Carey. See Vol licf his Miscellaneous Works under the headings of 
“ Monetary Independence” and "“ Appreciation in the Price of Gold.” 
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4 
IX. Tee MUNNPLE STANDARD AND THE Economic 
PROBLEM OF DISTRIBUTION. 


Let us suppose the existence of a society in which there 
is considerable division of labor but no money, no concep- 
tion of wealth in the abstract. A producer, who, after 
procuring through barter such quantities of other things as 
he needed, still had a surplus of his commodity, would find 
it to his advantage to let someone have this excess, who 
should agree to return in exchange therefor at some future 
time a specified quantity of the same or some other com- 
modity. Credit would constitute a supplementary demand. 
It would furnish the means through which the aggregate 
demand would be made to equal the aggregate supply. 

The rate of exchange between present and future goods 
would be stich as would enable those having the excess of 
present goods to find purchasers for them. A lower rate 
than this they would be unwilling to take and a higher rate 
they would be unable to get. There could be no undue ex- 
pansion of credit under such conditions. Credit would 
merely provide a market for what would otherwise be an 
excess of product and only to the extent of this surplus 
could the volume of credit be expanded. It would permit 
inequality between supply and demand, so far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, but at the same time it would preserve 
a balance between supply and demand in the aggregate. 

It is only when money comes into general use and the 
abstract takes place of the concrete conception of wealth 
that an undue expansion of credit becomes possible. Flue 
tuations in the volume of credit are simply a part of the 
general fluctuations in industry caused by changes in the 
value of money. 

As long as the concrete notion of wealth prevailed and 
credit was expressed in terms of commodities generally, the 
apparent rate of exchange between present and future goods 
was the actual rate. But when credit came to be expressed 
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in terms of a fluctuating monetary unit, the nominal rate of 
interest might be very low, while the real rate was very 
high or vice versa. 

It isa fact of common observation that during the so- 
called good times, the period of rising prices usually preced- 
ing a panic, there is a high nominal rate of interest, while 
during the subsequent depression in industry, the period of 
falling prices, the nominal rate is low. The nominal rate, 

` however, under the existing system is no indication of the 
real rate, The change in value which the monetary unit is 
undergoing must be taken into account. If general prices 
are rising, the rate of interest is really less than it appears 
to be, while if they are falling it is greater. If, then, we 
add to or subtract from the nominal rate of interest accord- 
ing as general prices are falling or rising, we find, espe- 
cially if the change in the value of money is rapid, that the 
real rate is lower during the period of rising prices and 
higher during the period of falling prices, just the reverse of 
what appears to be the case.* 

This is what we should naturally expect. The very fact 
that the volume of credit is being abnormally expanded 
shows that some exceptional motive exists for resorting to 
credit. This is the high profits on the one hand and the low 
interest on the other. The fall in the value of money raises 
profits at the expense of interest, wages and rent. Of 
course it does not appear to the borrower that there has been 
a fall in the rate of interest, for the nominal rate has prob- 
ably risen. The difference between the nominal and the real 
interest is presented to his eye under the guise of unusual 
profits. 

With regard to the lender it may be said that he also fails 
to distinguish between the nominal and the actual rate of 

* See “Remedies for Fluctuations of General Prices,” by Professor Alfred Mar- 
shall, Contemporary Review, March, 1887. 
Also “ Notes on Banking ın Great Britain and Ireland, Sweden, Denmark and 


Hamburg,” by Robert Harry Inglis Palgrave, Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, Vol. 36. 
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interest. He is unconscious of what he loses through the 
repayment of his loan in money of diminished purchasing 
power; and, as the excess of the present over the usual 
market or nominal rate of interest seems to him just so 
much clear gain, his willingness to loan increases with the 
rise in the nominal rate, even though the real rate at the 
same time falls, When there is an upward movement of 
general prices borrowers increase their demand for loans, and 
there is consequently a rise in the nominal rate of interest. 
But the competition of lenders usually prevents a rise in the 
nominal rate sufficient to compensate for the fall in the pur- 
chasing power of money, and the result is a decline in the 
real rate of interest. 

A fall in general prices means a decrease in profits and, 
therefore, in the demand for loans. There is, however, no 
equivalent fall in the nominal rate of interest. Tenders make 
their calculations on the basis of the nominal, not the real 
rate of interest, and when the former declines, there is an 
increasing unwillingness to loan. It is in this way that a 
decline in general prices has the effect of raising the real rate 
of interest. 

‘The rate of wages is affected by rising prices in the same 
way as that of interest. Nominal wages are raised, but real 
wages are lowered. The increased activity in industry, in so 
far as it merely absorbs labor previously unemployed, may 
not raise even the nominal wage. Thesupply of labor under 
the present industrial order is nearly always in excess of the 
demand and it is conceivable that the aggregate expenditure 
of labor might be considerably augmented without any 
increase in the price of labor. As the laborer does not dis- 
tinguish between real and nominal wages, or in other words 
does not perceive the contemporaneous rise in general prices, 
an increase in the nominal wage seems to him a real gain. 
This at least partially accounts for the fact that wages rise 
less rapidly than the prices of commodities. A rapid depre- 
ciation of money always lowers real wages. A fall in prices, 
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on the other hand, is not accompanied by an equivalent fall 
in nominal wages.* 

This means thet there is a rise in the rate of the laborer’s 
remuneration. This may seem to give support to the claim 
of the monometallists that falling prices benefit the laboring 
class. The advantage thus gained, however, is merely 
apparent, not real. A rise in the rate of the real wage does 
not necessarily mean an improvement in the laborer’s condi- 
tion. The amourt of wages as well as the rate must be 
taken into account. The laborer is not benefited by an 
increase in the rate of his wages, if at thesame time his total 
earnings are diminished: yet this is what a fall in general 
prices always tends to bring about. Enforced idleness, 
irregular employment and a great falling off in the aggregate 
earnings of the laboring class are the inevitable result of a 
rapid decline in general prices. 

What is true of interest and wages is also true of rent. 

Fluctuations in general prices must be looked at from the 
point of view of the profit receiver to understand their 
influence upon production. Ashe is the borrower of capital, 
the employer of labor and the manager of industry, it is 
through him that a rise or a fall in general prices must bring 
about an increase or a decrease in industrial activity. 

If nominal interest, wages and rent moved up or down 
with general prices, the real interest, wages and rent would 
remain the same and each class would get its normal propor- 
tion of the total product. ‘But the inertia of nominal interest, 
wages and rent prevents them from rising or falling with 
general prices, and consequently every change in the value 
of money disturbs the normal relation between interest, 
wages, profits and rent. A rise in prices leaves nominal 


*In the United States during the period from 1860 to 185 money wages rose in 
the ratio of 100 to 148 6 while general prices rose in the ratio of 100 to 232.2. From 
1873 to 1879 prices in the United States declined in the ratio of 129 to gs, but money 
wages fell during the same period only ın the ratio of 166.1 to 134.4. See Report of 
the Finance Committee of ths Senate on Wholesale Prices, Wages and Transporta- 
tion, 1893. 
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interest, wages and rent behind, and thus increases abnor- 
mally the share which goes to the entrepreneur. A fall in 
prices on the other hand fails to carry nominal interest, 
wages and rent down with it and, therefore, reduces real 
profits. A fall in the value of money not only has the effect 
of increasing the nominal income of those who direct industry 
but it augments their real income as well. ‘To the industrial 
stimulus arising from a mere increase in nominal profits is 
added the much more effective one, a larger share of the 
aggregate product. On thecontrary, a rise in the value of 
money diminishes both nominal and real profits. The rela- 
tion existing between interest, wages, rent and profits is such 
that when prices are rising the income of the entrepreneur 
is increased at the expense of interest, wages and rent ; but 
when prices are falling real interest; wages and rent are 
raised at the expense of profits. The effect of rising prices 
is to give the entrepreneur a disproportionately large share 
in. the total income of society, while the effect of falling 
prices is to make his share disproportionately small. 

As invention, discovery and improvement in economic 
organization are constantly raising the average efficiency of 
labor, falling prices must be considered with reference to 
their effect upon a society in which cost of production is 
being diminished. Industrial progress brings great benefits, 
but it also imposes heavy burdens. It raises the average 
efficiency of labor, but at the same time it involves the 
destruction of wealth and the displacement of labor and 
capital. 

Let us suppose a fall in general prices which is coincident 
with and just equal to the increase in the efficiency of labor. 
This is what should take place if the conception under- 
lying gold monometallism is to be realized. What now 
would be the effect upon industry? An answer to this 
question must take account of the influence of falling prices 
ou the one hand, and of improvement in production on the 
other. 
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In order to understand the influence of industrial progress 
upon the production and distribution of wealth, the distinc- 
tion between interest and profits must be kept clearly in 
mind. ‘The interest receiver or creditor and the profit 
receiver or entrepreneur own all industrial capital. Its 
management, however, is exclusively in the hands of the 
latter. The industrial property of the interest receiver 
exists in the form of a mortgage or fixed money claim upon 
the capital and product of economic society. Ali industrial 
property not in the nature of a bond or other right toa 
fixed money payment belongs to the entrepreneur. 

Now, in the case assumed, how would the benefits of 
industrial progress be distributed, and upon whom would 
the burdens fall? The reduction in the value of existing 
capital through improvement in production would fall 
entirely upon the entrepreneur. He could not recoup him- 
self for this loss, since according to the supposition general 
prices have declined in the same ratio as cost of production. 
This burden is one from which the interest receiver is prac- 
tically exempt, as is evidenced by the nature of his claim 
upon industrial society. The principal and interest of the 
obligations held by the debtor constitute a first claim upon 
the capital and earrings of industry. Interest on bonds or 
other indebtedness must be paid before dividends or profits. 
The industrial property of the stockholder or individual entre- 
preneur stands between the interest receiver and the possi- 
bility of loss. The destruction of capital occasioned by 
economic progress is a burden which, to the extent of the 
entrepenetir’s interest, falls upon him alone and cannot be 
shifted. Improvement in production destroys the industrial 
property of the entrepreneur on the one hand, while the 
appreciation of money enables the interest receiver to appro- 
priate it on the other. 

What could be expected under such a régime but indus- 
trial depression? The entrepreneur—the director and 
initiator of producticn—in the very nature of the case is 
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obliged to bear the loss of capital occasioned by industrial 
progress, and why should he be still further burdened 
through falling prices for the sake of conferring a special 
benefit upon the interest receiver, who is himself exempt 
from any special burden? ‘There seems upon analysis to be 
no foundation whatever for the claim of the monometallists 
that justice to the interest receiver requires that general 
prices should fall as the efficiency of labor is increased. As 
between the two capital owning classes, equity would demand 
that if either is to receive a special benefit at the expense of 
the other in consequence of industrial progress, it should be 
the one upon whom progress imposes a special burden. 
Justice as between the two capital owning classes themselves 
as well as the interests of society at large demand that the 
entrepreneur, who assumes the initiative in production, 
should not be artificially burdened for the special benefit of 
the class who take no active part in industry. The effect 
of the whole system is to discourage production, and to 
make a bond a more desirable investment than an entre- 
preneutr’s interest in capital. 

Wants may be classified as present and future, and corre- 
sponding to these two classes of wants are two classes of 
commodities: (4) means of subsistence or goods intended 
for immediate consumption, and (6) intermediate products, 
or those which have in view the satisfaction of future wants. 
The latter are transformed into buildings, machinery and 
other means of production. Consumption goods are the 
results of production in their final form. Capital, on the 
other hand, is unfinished means of subsistence. AJl labor 
which takes the form of an addition to the existing stock of 
capital sooner or later ripens into consumption goods. An 
increase in capital means an increase in the future supply of 
means of subsistence. 

It follows that there is a certain proportion between the 
demand for intermediate and the demand for final products 
which, in a given state of industrial development, is the 
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normal one. Along with the growth of capital and the 
increase in the productive capacity of society must go a 
corresponding increase in the power of society to consume. 
Under the existing economic organization, it is through the 
distribution of the product between interest, wages, profits 
and rent that the due proportion between the demand for 
intermediate and tae demand for final products must be 
secured. It is chiefy from profits that capital is augmented, 
while wages are mainly a demand for subsistence. Regular 
aud uninterrupted production depends on normal distribution, 
but the indispensable condition of the latter is stability in 
general prices, 

As long as money fluctuates in value there can be no such 
thing as normal demand. Every change in general prices 
alters the proportion in which the aggregate income of 
industrial society is divided between interest, wages, profits 
and rent. When pr:ces are rising a disproportionately large 
part of the total income passes into the hands of the entre- 
preneur. ‘This suggests an explanation of the familiar fact 
that during such a period there is a rapid accumulation of 
capital and a great extension of industry. The demand for 
all those things necessary to the extension of industry is 
greatly increased without a corresponding increase in the 
demand for final products. This is the necessary conse- 
quence of the chanze in distribution which the rise in 
general prices brings about. A relative decrease in the 
share of the wage receiving class, which is spent mainly for 
subsistence, and a relative increase in that of the profit 
receiving class, which largely takes the form of a demand 
for buildings, machinery, etc., must soon produce a condi- 
tion of industry in waich there is what may be described as 
a general over supply of goods. An abnormal increase in 
the share of the ertrepreneur augments the productive 
capacity of industrial society at the expense of its power to 
consume. This disproportionate distribution leads inevit- 
ably to glutted markets and falling prices. Production is 
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. checked, and the already insufficient demand of the wage 
receiving class is still further reduced. 

These recurring periods of abnormal activity, followed by 
paralysis of industry, are not difficult to understand. ‘The 
slightest upward movement of general prices increases the 
income of the entrepreneur. Butthis augments the demand 
for credit which, in turn, leads to a still further rise in ptices, 
The effect is to increase disproportionately the demand for 
intermediate products. In the usual course of things the 
rise in general prices will continue until the abnormal gains 
of the entrepreneur begin to reach the final stage of consump- 
tion goods. It cannot continue beyond the expiration of the 
production period since at this point the disproportionate 
increase of intermediate products, which accompanies the 
upward movement of general prices, must begin to make 
itself felt in a corresponding increase in the supply of final 
products. It is this fact which sets a limit to the.possible 
risein general prices. The continuance of the demand for 
means of production depends upon the maintenance of an 
efficient demand for means of subsistence. But this in turn 
depends upon a normal distribution of the product between 
interest, wages, rent and profits. ‘The fallin general prices 
must set in when the end of the production period is reached. 
But when the rise in general prices has been considerable the 
due proportion between the demand for intermediate and the 
demand for final products cannot be immediately restored. 
To effect the necessary increase in the subsistence demand 
would require a fall in general prices sufficient to eliminate 
or seriously reduce profits. But this would tend to curtail pro- 
duction and thus actually to diminish the subsistence demand. 

There is under the present industrial order no such thing 
as continuous and uninterrupted accumulation of capital. 
Even our periods of apparent prosperity are not times of nor- 
mal and healthy business activity. With the upward move- 
ment of general prices industry is largely speculative. Capital 
may be rapidly accumulated and production may, for the 
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time being, run ahead of consumption. But the dispropor- 
tionate increase in the demand for intermediate products has 
the effect of eventually bringing upon the market a supply 
of consumption goods in excess of the effective demand. 
The period of falling prices now sets in, during which pro- 
duction falls below consumption. ‘The already insufficient 
demand for final products is still further reduced as a conse- 
quence of the curtailment of production. The industrial 
capacity of society is more than adequate to meet the exist- 
ing demand. The inability of society to utilize all the exist- 
ing capital cuts off the motive for further accumulation. 
There is no incentive to keep up that part of the capital of 
society which cannot be employed in production. ‘There is 
then actual destruction or consumption of the accumulated 
capital of society. The total consumption is really greater 
than the total production. It follows that society may 
emerge from the period of depression with less capital and 
less productive capacity than when it entered upon the down- 
ward trend of prices. This consumption of capital will con- 
tinue until a point is reached at which the demand calls into 
use all the existing capital. Here supply and demand again 
balance and industry is once more in what may be called its 
normal state. 

The belief is more or less prevalent that irregularities in 
production have their main cause in some defect in the 
medium of exchange. The nature of the defect, however, 
does not seem to be fully understood. Fiat money, free and 
unlimited coinage of silver and international bimetallism are 
all proposed as remedies. But these are at best nothing 
more than mere palliatives. They would ‘all leave the root 
of the evil untouched. ‘the aim which free coinage of silver 
and international bimetallism have in view is to protect 
society against a peimanent appreciation of the circulating 
medium. But granting that the two metals could be com- 
bined in such manner as to secure a constant cost of production 
for the monetary unit, it would not follow that the circulating 
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medium based upon it would have a constant purchas- 
ing power. The value of gold and silver, while in the long run 
controlled by cost of production, depends at any given 
moment, as does the value of all other commodities, upon 
supply and demand. Asthe total quantity of gold and silver 
in existence is very large, while the yearly product is rela- 
tively very small, itis obvious that an increase or a decrease in 
the money demand for them may keep their value for consid- 
erable periods of time either very much above or very much 
below cost of production. The stability of general prices 
cannot be secured through free coinage of silver, international 
bintetallism or any similar measure. It might prevent a 
permanent money famine, but it would not ensure that elas- 
ticity in the money supply which is absolutely essential to 
normal production. The industrial depression, with its 
enormous waste of labor and capital, would still make its 
regular appearance. General prices would alternately rise 
and fall. Cost of production under the existing system is too 
indirect and remote a regulator of the purchasing power of 
money to be of any practical value. Some more direct and 
immediate means of controlling general prices must be pro- 
vided, if regular and uninterrupted production is to be 
secured. General prices are in a state of continual fluctua- 
tion, and the problem is not how to prevent these fluctua- 
tions eltogether, but how to confine them within such nar- 
- row limits that no disturbance to industry will result. Under 
the existing monetary system the upward movement of gen- 
eral prices tends to continue throughout the production 
period. Of course many other influences come in to modify 
the result. A collapse of credit, for instance, may arrest the 
rise in prices before the end of the production period is 
reached or some extraordinary demand may carry off what 
would otherwise have constituted an excess of commodities 
and so extend the rise in prices beyond this point. It is this 
want of direct control over the purchasing power oe money 
which gives rise to the industrial cycle. 
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The socialists are right in maintaining that the industrial 
problem is one of distribution. They are wrong, however, 
in asserting that the competitive principle is essentially 
vicious and that the only remedy for abnormal distribution 
is the reorganization of economic society upon a non- 
competitive basis. Some industries, it is true, are not sub- 
ject to competition and to these the socialistic principle of 
state control must be applied. There is, however, a very 
large field of competitive industry. But the medium of ex- 
change is the instrument of competition and it is mainly 
because of imperfections in the monetary system that the 
competitive control of industry has thus far been a failure. 
The co-ordination of the various industrial forces is effected 
through the agency of prices and it is the failure of prices 
to show the actual situation that leads to irregularity in 
production. 

The crucial test of normal distribution is the maintenance 
of an efficient demand. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the normal share of interest, wages or profits is a fixed 
proportion—the same for all stages of industrial develop- 
ment. Ina progressive society distribution is undergoing 
continual change. With the accumulation of capital an 
efficient demand can be maintained only through a continu- 
ous rise in the rate of wage and a continuous fall in the rate 
of interest. ‘The maintenance of a due proportion between 
the demand for subsistence and the demand for those things 
which constitute an addition to the existing means of pro- 
duction, operates to give wages a continually increasing 
proportion of the total product. 


J. ALLEN SMITH 
Mariella College. 
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AN EARLY ESSAY 
ON PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION.* 


On May 3, 1844, the American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia gave Thomas Gilpin, Esq., permission to read 
a printed paper entitled: ‘‘On the Representation of Minor- 
ities of Electors to Act with the Majority in Elected Assem- 
blies.’ | The paper had been printed by the author at his 
own expense and dedicated to the society. The date at the 
end of the paper is May 1, 1844; in the dedication May 3, 
1844. 

Two copies of the pamphlet are in the Philadelphia 
Library; one is reported to be in the Harvard College 
Library, one in the Franklin Institute Library, in Phila- 
delphia, and one in the Library of the Boston Athenzeum. 
It is a small pamphlet of fifteen pages and was reprinted 
in the Penn Monthly in 1872. 

This paper is remarkable as being one of the earliest sys- 
tematic discussions of the plan now known as Minority, or 
Proportional Representation. The paper antedates Thomas 
Hare’s earliest essays on the subject of Minority Represen- 
tation by thirteen years; and that of James Garth Marshall 
by almost ten years. 

The author wrote in a city, the members of whose legis- 
lative body, called Councils, were elected at the time on a 
general ticket by a majority of the votes. The results had 


* Read before the Political Science Association of the Central States, Indian- 
apolis, January 1, 1896. 

t Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. iv, p. 81, Philadel- 
phia, 1847. 

}In answer to a request for Information, published in the Philadelphia Ledger 
of December 4, 1895, as to where other copies might be found, Mr. James Mon- 
aghan, of the West Chester (Pa.) bar, repliedthat he had one copyin his private 
library. No other copies than those mentioned have come to the attention of the 
writer. 
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been unsatisfactory. It seemed to Gilpin that such a plan 
was based on two principles, one of which was sound, and 
the other unsound. It is right that the majority shall gov- 
ern, but not right that the voice of the minority shall be 
unheard. He, therefore, undertook to examine the question 
whether a legislative assembly can be so elected as to repre- 
sent the respective interes-s of the community iz deliberation 
and to allow to the majority that concrol zz tts decisions to 
which it is entitled. 

The political evils from which the city of Philadelphia 
suffered at that time seem to have been the same as at 
present—bossism and the subordination of local to national 
issues. ‘The caucus comes in for severe criticism, and one 
of the arguments the author advances fer his system is, that 
in his opinion, it would prevent ‘‘those hasty and unjust 
displacements from office which have taken place by granting 
to the successful party all the benefits of office, so offensive 

‘to the sentiments and feelicgs of a large and independent 
part of the community, desizous only of a steady, just and 
impartial administration of government.” From which it 
would seem as if the spoils system had already become 
firmly established in PLiladelphia by 1840 or even earlier. 

The system of election by a majority, as distinct from 
plurality, vote, the author thinks, was occasioning many 
evils—not the least among them that of giving to a small 
third party an entirely disproportionate influence when the 
two great parties were nearly equal in numbers. ‘Thus he 
said the system of majority voting in Massachusetts had 
thrown an entirely undue power into the hends of the Aboli- 
tionists, who, by giving their support first to one party and 
then to another, could practically make their own terms, 
and was thus forcing both the other parties to become radi- 
cal on the slavery issues, when otherwise neither of them 
would have been so. Ncr did he think that the plan of 
plurality voting, just then adopted by Massachusetts, as a 
temedy for this evil, would heip matters—on the contrary, 
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it would make them worse, since it might give to a party, 
absolutely in the minority, the power of controlling the 
public policy of the community, without consulting the 
other parties at all. i 

The plan proposed by the author was very simple. Each 
party was to put up its candidates as usual, a number equal 
to the whole number to be elected. The voting was to go 
on in the usual way, each voter having one vote for each 
of, say, twenty men—that was the number then in Coun- 
cils. After the election each party was to have a number 
of representatives assigned to it, bearing the same ratio to 
twenty, as its vote bore to the total vote. The names 
standing first on the party list should be declared elected 
until the number assigned to the party should be exhausted. 
It is practically the Free List System which has been 
adopted of late in portions of Switzerland. 

There is no indication in the proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society that the paper was discussed in that 
body, either at the time, or later; nor is it very apparent 
from the history of the period what was the immediate occa- 
sion which gave rise to the paper. The subject of repre- 
sentative reform was indeed much debated at the time. 
The law of Congress requiring the States to be divided into 
single-member districts, had only just been passed, after 
great excitement in Congress, in answer to a demand for 
fairer representation and a chance for the minority. It is 
quite possible that more detailed researches will show that 
these ideas were advanced by earlier writers during the 
discussions incident to this Act of Congress. At present 
they seem, in this form at any rate, to have been original 
with Thomas Gilpin; even if they had been advanced before 
by writers and thinkers in Europe, which does not yet 
appear. 

Hare does not mention having seen this pamphlet, though 
the expressions: guofa and representative quota are here used 
much in the Haresense. J. Francis Fisher, of Philadelphia, 
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in his ‘‘Degradation of our Representative System and 
its Reform,’’* claims to have worked out a plan similar 
to Hare’s before tke latter had published anything upon the 
subject. In such case Łe may have been indebted to Gil- 
pin, or at least to the discussion which Gilpin started, for 
the fundamental thought; but if so, he forgot to give Gil- 
pin credit for it. Fisher was also a member of the Philo- 
sophical Society and may have heard Gilpin’s paper. He 
must have known af Kane’s claim for Gilpin in the obituary 
notice of the latter, read before the society, February 17, 
1854,f in which he said that Gilpin had proposed the first 
matured plan for minority representation, which had gained 
public attention among us. Indeed, Fisher could hardly 
have escaped seeing the pamphlet itself, as Gilpin doubtless 
sent copies to all his colleagues in the society. 

Salem Dutcher, in his ‘‘Minority, or Proportional Repre- 
sentation,’’ speaks of it as the first essay on the subject of 
Minority Representation in English, and states that only 
one copy was known to be in existence. 

Thomas Gilpin, the author of the paper—which whether 
the first or not, is certainly an early and cogent argument 
for the principle of fair play for the minorities—was born 
in Philadelphia, in 1776, and died in the same city in 1853. 
He was a successful paper manufacturer, and has the credit 
of having introduced many improvements into that branch 
of industry in this country. He came of Quaker stock. 
His father, Thomas Gilpin, was banished from Philadelphia 
at the outbreak of the Revolution on account of supposed 
sympathy with England. He had felt in his life the bitter- 
ness of belonging to a minority which not only was unrepre- 
sented, but was not even allowed to speak on its own behalf. 
His son, whose thoughts may have been turned to the sub- 
ject by the experience of his father, gathered together a 


* Philadelphia, 1863 
{Proceedings of American Philosophical Society, Vol. vi, p. 13, Philadelphia, 


1859. 
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series of papers relating to the treatment of these Quakers 
and published them in 1848, under the title: ‘‘Exiles in 
Virginia with Observations on the Conduct of the Society 
of Friends during the Revolutionary War.’’ * 

Father and son were members of the Philosophical Soci- 
ety, the former, one of the first members; the latter, elected 
in 1814.t| ‘Thomas Gilpin was a regular attendant at the 
meetings of the Philosophical Society, and dedicated other 
pamphlets than the one on Minority Representation to 
the Society, notably one entitled, ‘‘An Essay on Organic 
Remains as Connected with an Ancient Tropical Region of 
the Earth.” 

In his home at Kentmere he entertained many of the most 
prominent men of histime. James A. Bayard was a near 
neighbor. Henry D. Gilpin, Attorney-General of the 
United States, was a frequent visitor, and in such inter- 
course it was natural that he should develop his interest in 
scientific politics. { 

The history of this pamphlet on Proportional Represen- 
tation, illustrates in a striking way how there is a time for 
everything, and how everything must wait for its time. 
Written at a period when there was a general demand for 
some kind of reform in our system of representation, it 
undertook to show how, by adopting a system of propor- 
tional representation, the general ticket and caucus system 
could be made to yield satisfactory results. It failed to 
accomplish its immediate purpose; and only now, after 
fifty years, is beginning to bear practical fruit. The caucus 
system and’ the single-member district system have not 
yielded the results hoped for. Whether any scheme of pro- 
portional or minority representation can do better, may be 


*Cf Proceedings of American Philosophical Society, December 6, 1895, VoL 
xxxiv. Philadelphia, 1896. 


t Cf. Early Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, April 15, 1814, 
p 446. 

[The writer is indebted to Mr. Wm. Bernard Gilpin, of Philadelphia, grand- 
nephew of the subject of this sketch, for these facts. 
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a question; but it tegins to look as if some such method 
were destined to hare a trial, and in such an event, Gilpin’s 
plan has much to recormend it. The historical interest 
attaching to the paper has seemed to make it worth while 
to reprint it entire, and eccordingly it appears below. 


EDMUND J. JAMES. 
University of Chicago. 


On the Representation of Minorities of Electors to Act with 
the Majority in Elected Assemblies. By Thomas Gilpin. 
Philadelphia: John C. Clark, Printer, 60 Dock Street, 
1844. 


Owing to the difficulty of procuring impartial and useful 
legislation in the present mode of conducting the elections, 
it becomes worthy of consideration, whether there may not 
be a plan constituted for choosing representatives for the 
several legislative bodies cifferently from the present one, so 
as to have a more equal ard just relation to the condition of 
society—to preserve more truly the rights of the people; to 
carry more strength and telent, and a more efficient expres- 
sion of public opinion into deliberative assemblies. 

The present mod2 of choosing representatives by a 
majority of the votes of tte electors, has been so obviously 
before the people, and it is so easy for the majority to con- 
tinue it, that it has been used in popular governments, from 
their early origin, and has remained without any attempt at 
improvement, or even consideration. It is true that it is 
based upon the just principle, of ‘he right of the majority to 
govern; but in practical legislation it is connected with a 
very erroneous one, frat fre voice of the majority alone ts to 
be regarded. ‘Thus, in making an election of representatives 
as it is now done, in a district, by the majority, a large part 
of the people forming Jarecy the minority, is deprived of any 
interest or voice in the eected councils, and there is no 
opportunity to bring into them any considerations, but those 
respected by the majozity. 
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But if the deliberative assemblies were divested, as they 
ought to be, of the strong desire for political power, and 
exclusive legislative action, there would be a better estimate 
of the advantage of a representation to correspond to the 
general feeling and opinion of the people. 

Let us therefore examine the question, Whether there can 
be a legislative assembly elected, so as to represent the 
respective interests of the community fæ dts deliberations, 
and to allow the control of the majority im its decisions to 
which it is entitled. 

For the purpose of testing the proposition, it will be 
necessary to advert to the operation of the present system 
in its forming some of the representative assemblies, in the 
example of one or two particularly known to us; but these 
are not referred to from any motive of adverse observation. 

The usual results of the elections in the City of Phila- 
delphia, for its Councils or Corporation, gave for several 
yeats, but a bare majority of the electoral votes to elect the 
whole representation, which was thus continued from year to 
year by one party, and the operations of the Councils and 
City interest governed exclusively by it. 

By the returns, at the elections for several years previous 
to the last, a very uniform state of voting at the polls con- 
tinued—say for the years 1840, 1841, 1842. In 1841, the 
number of votes polled was 10,304, and the votes were 
returned but of two parties, who gave respectively 5545 
votes, and 4759 votes,—so that a change of 394 votes in that 
year, from one party to the other, would have displaced the 
whole representation of twenty members of the Corporation. 
And it is also obvious, that as the whole number was put in 
by the majority, there was no representation for the minority, 
which gave the votes of nearly one-half the citizens. These 
have no voice in the councils, be their candidates ever so 
worthy and efficient, and their interests ever so important. 
And it would be illiberal to conclude that abstract political 
sentiment should constitute a disqualification to attend to 
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their own and the public concerns in a legislative assembly. 
Independently of this, it is very evident, that the influ- 
ence derived from the possession of power and office tends 
to preserve it; it is scarcely ever, if ever, voluntarily 
yielded to a just consideration of the equal rights of the 
community, in consulting the general good feeling requisite 
for constituting a legislative assembly. And it is evi- 
dence of an arbitrary, and not of a fair republican prin- 
ciple, for any party to retain the exclusive representation 
and responsibilities of the public weal; because experience 
has abundantly shewn, that where this has been long con- 
tinued, either in republics or monarchies, it involves them 
all in the same character, and is the virtual source of 
oppression and injury—the cause of great discontent,—and 
when not subversive of the administration, it is subversive 
of the harmony and confidence which ought to be afforded 
to it. 

And it is the right of every interest to be represented, as far 
as possible, ‘There are many advantazes to be derived from 
the introduction of opposing ideas, if itis only to test the 
strength of correct or prevailing measures: for it is certain 
that a delegation to represent the most important interests 
may be taken from all parties, so as to balance the public 
mind, draw forth its energies, and substitute relative instead 
of arbitrary action, so much the result of assemblies hold- 
ing long and exclus:-ve legislation. 

It is a matter of general acknowledgment, and even of 
record, that had the voice of the opposition, so frequently 
and respectfully offered but disregarded, in the administra- 
tion of our late financial conc2ras, received attention from 
the persons then in power, the catastrophe so universally 
spread over the country, would have been greatly lessened, 
and probably averted; and as we should not be confident 
that other institutions are now free from a similar effect of 
exclusive action, a cautious oversight should be given to 
regulate them. i 
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There is another evil growing out of the present system 
of electing representatives in this manner in opposition, 
without having respect to the minorities: in many places a 
third party is coming forward; which though the minor one, 
and without independent power, is nevertheless important to 
both; and being at hand to be solicited, can give its num- 
bers and influence to either; holding a sway between them, 
it is able in return to commute for its own interests beyond 
their merit. 

A management of the kind among the parties now in the 
State of New York, is producing this dilemma there, 
although for want of exact information, it cannot be further 
observed upon at present: but in the State of Massachusetts, 
it is exhibited more exactly,—it is there that a third party, 
now the advocate of abolition, holds the balance so as to 
vacillate between the two political parties. And in order 
to make this understood the case may be stated as it 
exists, at least in its proportionate numbers, to show in 
what way this effect is produced. 

‘The larger party in one district may have a proportionate 
vote, say Of .......... . 10,000 electors, 
and yet be deficient in a majority. 

The opposing political party may vote. . 8,000 
and the third party, now for abolition, . . . 5,000 





Making together an aggregate of. . . . 23,000 

Now it is evident, that the measures of both the former, 
may be under the management, or even control, of the third 
party. In this manner partial legislation and ultra meas- 
ures have been obtained by the urgency of the smaller body 
of the three, which would not have been permitted in an 
independent organization of the electors and representa- 
tives. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts has sought to remedy this 
evil, by providing that a plurality of votes shall be regarded 
as that of a majority; but the event of this will be, that the 
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plurality party, though able to command a greater number 
of votes than either of the others, but less than both, will 
obtain the sway in the State, and subject both the other 
parties to it. 

It will therefore be evicent, that this proposed expedient 
will not redress the evil,—and how strangely will it operate! 
The plurality votes of 10,000 electors, will enable it in legis- 
lation to have control over 13,000; because the plurality 
ticket being united, will carry its majority over the divided 
tickets of the other voters—which of course is subversive of 
the principles of republican representation. 

Has there not been good reason to believe that in this 
way, interests of high importance to society have been fre- 
quently compromisec during the contentions of the large 
political parties, by alternate cessions to the various sub- 
interests in return for their votes and influence, to an extent 
and character detrimental to the future interests of society, 
and which neither party would have conscientiously acceded 
to, if invested with free anc independent legislation? 

‘The question then offered is, Does the case admit of a 
practical system for equal representation ? 

‘The following one is presented for it:—It is believed to be 
efficient, and justly applicable to the present state of society. 
It is founded upon the principle of Republican Government 
and equal representation, and capable of bringing forward 
the latent good sense of tae people, now much withdrawn 
from public service, owing to the overrule of political con- 
tention and party management; and that it will cause the 
elected body to be an exact representation of the public 
interests. 

Let the number of representatives, allotted to each district 
of a State, be divided into the number of electors, so that 
a quota may be estabiished, to allow a certain number of 
votes to choose a representative. 

The number of votes thus assigned, taken for all the 
delegates together, will of course be the number of votes 
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found in the district; for the quota for the election of each 
delegate may actually be determined upon, when the votes 
are all handed in, at the close of the election. 

As every quota of votes may be united in by any interest, 
and will entitle it to a representative, so one or more quotas 
united, according to the number of voters, may choose one or 
more representatives for an interest, independently of the 
others. 

Should even general politics continue to be a paramount 
consideration, as it as so long prevailed to be, and the 
number of voters be so large as to command a sufficient 
number of quotas, a majority in the elected body may con- 
tinue to act even for political purposes; but other quotas will 
be obtained by the minority to have an opportunity to 
represent ¢hetr political or other views, and different interests 
thus represented may advocate independently any important 
measures which require it. 

In this way, the selection of candidates may be made up 
without excitement, and certainly without competition; be- 
cause they may be sent very much from separated parties, 
having a union of interests, so that each may promote its 
own candidate; of course the equivalent considerations for 
introducing partisars into general tickets will be at an end, 
and with them all the small legislation of closet and club- 
meeting politicians, to make their nominations of represen- 
tatives, bound to a general understanding to uphold party 
interests, and not at liberty to advocate measures indepen- 
dently beyond them. 

This plan would be eminently conservative of general 
representation; it would produce steadiness of legislative 
action, would prevent the sudden dismission of all the repre- 
sentatives of a party from power at any one time by the con- 
trivance of officious politicians, who are able easily to turn 
the scale by misrepresentations when the parties are nearly 
equal; and even when this occurs by a sudden change of 
the public mind, the change cannot act disadvantageously on 
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legislation, because there wil always remain a sufficient 
number of the electors unchenged to return many of the 
most suitable delegates of the previous party to be mingled 
with those newly elected. 

Thjs plan will prevent very much those hasty and unjust 
displacements from cffice which have taken place, by grant- 
ing to the successful party ‘‘all the benefits of office,’ so 
offensive to the sentiments and feelings of a large and inde- 
pendent part of the community desirous only of a steady, 
just, and impartial administration of government. 

By this means the Legislature would be filled by delegates 
for special objects, and renew its republican features by 
qualifications to take charge of the respective interests of the 
community, with a better consciousness of service and 
responsibility than that of being sent as simple delegates or 
representatives of a political party for the term of one year, 
more qualified to practice in “te art than in she science of 
public economy and legislation. 

Would not such en appropriation of suitable persons 
vastly improve our public assemblies f 

Would it not introduce individual responsibility and in- 
telligence, both into the several assemblages for the appoint- 
ment of candidates, and by the selection of men adapted to 
their appointments ? 

Would’ it not induce respectable assemblages of persons 
now adverse to common political meetings, but who would 
be willing to attend when the special interests of the country 
required tt, for business purposes, and for objects which 
demanded legislative aid and representation? 

Would it not in a measure reorganize the attention of the 
community, break up the caucuses of political societies, to 
which the better part of the people are victims, and the 
victims of the aspirants to offices, who offer no choice to 
them but of party candidates elected to sustain themselves? 

Might not the great interests of the country first be 
brought forward and understood, and then persons selected 
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to attend to them in their several departments, and these 
varied on occasions where particular objects required it? 
Let us now review tne course of some of the last elections 
for the City of Philadelphia, in relation to the adaptation of 
this system, and it will be found, that had the plan been then 
carried into effect, it would not have destroyed the majority 
of the present party, although, it is true, it would not have 
so far gratified it as fo allow it all the delegation ; yet the 
Councils would have been more just, and of course more 
safe in all their operations, if they had been guided by such 
a courtesy as to have united other interests with their own 
in conducting the public business. For thus the Councils 
represented little more than a divided authority, dependent 
upon an uncertain majority, chiefly supported, if not con- 
trived, out of previous patronage and incumbency of office. 


The votes given at the city election, 1841, were . 10,304 
aud 20 representatives were elected. 

If, thea, 500 votes would be the assigned quota as 
the due proportion for a representative, the 








aggregate would be, for the 20,. . . . . . . £0,000 
Dispensing with the residuary fraction of .. . 304. 
the majority to elect gave 5545 votes, which, 
at 500 votes per delegate, gave. . . . Ul rep. 
The minority which failed to elect gave 4759 votes, 
which would have elected . . . ; g ‘ 
Making the whole number of. . . . 20 rep. 


and this would have left in favor of the ruling party a 
majority of two representatives, which is as great as the 
general electoral vote would have given on the former mode, 
‘or could be claimed for it on any public appeal. 

As an act of justice, such an arrangement is required to 
satisfy the public mind, and it would amalgamate the better 
feelings of the community ? 
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Should any excitement be produced by disquietude of the. 
people, by accidental circumstances, or by retaliation, and a 
consequent change of City Councils ensue, so that the 
opposite party alone zets into power, the event will not be 
less to be deprecated than by having the present or any other 
partial or exclusive admintstration. 

It is always unwise to afford exclusive power to any one 
party, particularly as it regarcs its own character and re- 
sponsibility: the party out of power is accustomed to take 
advantage of every -lure of the measures of those in power, 
aud many operations are often in progress, the propriety of 
which, at least in puklic judgment, is decided by success, be 
their nature and risk what they may; but even this judgment 
may not be altogether so unreasonable when legislation is. 
one of assumed and exclusive responsibility, because the acts. 
of any public body are much better deliberated upon, and 
more judiciously determined, when there is not the uniform. 
disposition to urge business forward by the sanguine view 
often taken by persons accustomed to act together. 

The following view may be taken of the result of this plaw 
for presenting the mizorities tc act with the majority in the 
public body, by showing its application to the last return of 
votes for corporators in the City Councils; and the rules are 
given by which this plan may be adapted to govern similar 
elections. : 

After the tickets Lave been agreed upon on the part of the 
electors as usual, and include the whole number of repre- 
sentatives to be voted for, they are to be handed in by them 
at the several wards to the judges and inspectors. 

But the votes are to be assigned differently from the ustial 
mode, and the choice of representatives will be made from 
them as follows:— 

first, A number cf votes to form a representative quota for 
the choice of one member will have to be fixed upon: this 
might be done by referring, for a standard, to the number 
of the votes given in tue distric: at the last previous election; 
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but it may be better to wait for the close of the pending 
election, and then procure the number of votes polled at that 
time. 

Second. 'This number is to be divided by that of the number 
of representatives allotted for the district, in order to fix upon 
the proportion of votes, as a representative quota, which each 
ticket must give to entitle it to choose a delegate. 

Third. Each elector’s ticket may contain, as candidates, the 
whole number of representatives to be voted for in the dis- 
trict; and these should be placed in preferences highest on 
the list, in order that those first set on it may be chosen 
according as the number of votes given may entitle the ticket 
to one or more of its candidates. 

Fourth, The representatives are to be chosen by any elect- 
ing interest whose votes amount to one or more representative 
quota, and it is to have one or more representatives accord- 
ingly. Those who are highest in vote, are to be first chosen; 
and when the votes are equal, then the preference is to be 
given to those who are highest named on its list of candi- 
dates. 

fifth, When the number of representatives is not made up 
by the votes in the representative quotas, then the remainder 
is to be taken from the residuary numbers of the unsatisfied 
votes, beginning with the highest number unsatisfied on each 
ticket, and then in succession, from which there is to be 
taken the candidate highest in vote on its ticket; or if the 
votes are equal, then the highest on the list. 

Sixth. If only one representative is to be chosen from a dis- 
trict, the election is, tz this case only, to be made as it is 
now done, dy the majority, 

In fixing primarily upon the representative quota, it is not 
desirable to arrive at any particular exactness in the division 
of the whole number of votes among the representatives; at 
least not to descend to the fractional parts of hundreds, 
because less than these could not be entiiled to a representa- 
tive. And when the multiple or whole number is determined 
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upon, it places all the representative quotas on the equal 
footing necessary for all useful purposes, and they will have 
all the same claim upon the residuary votes. 

Under the above rules we refer to a general result of the 
election of 1841, wkich would have been as follows:— 

In this statement zhe whole election returns are given; 
but the division of the minority vote is of course suppositi- 
tious. 


The votes of the majority were . . 5,545 
‘© of the minority.. . . . 4,759 





10,304 


Thus, twenty representatives allotted, establishes a rep- 
esentative quota of 590 votes to each delegate. 





Majority interests represented. atl Delegates Residuary 
ign s 
1. Political party (W.), . . 5545 5545 m 45 
Interests which might be represented : 
2. Political party (L. F.), . 1859 3 359 
3. Temperance interest, . . 1200 2 200 
4. Girard College, . . . . $47591 Coo I 100 
5. Agriculture,. .. . 700 I 200 
6. Manufactures, Cotntnerce, 400 o 400 
below 500 
10,304 18 


The quota representation thus voted, does not yield the 
full number of delegetes, and the two required are to be 
taken from the residuary numbers highest on the returned 
tickets, viz: 


6. Manufactures and Commerce, ..... . 400 I 
2. Political, 2... a ae e a a ee 359 I 


Making the full number. . .. .. . .20 
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The representative is to be taken from the highest in vote 
or in place on the several tickets; thus the party which does 
not obtain a member on its quota, and ascends highest in the 
residuary vote, obtains one when the quotas are supplied. 

‘The reference in the foregoing statement has been made 
to the state of the election returns of the three years previous 
to the last, because they were tolerably uniform, and the 
result of the middle year was taken. Inthe year 1843 the 
votes were materially changed, and suddenly gave a majority 
of 2448 for the highest political party; this majority may 
be either accidental or permanent, and it might have been 
produced on either side by some accidental or extra influ- 
ence; but in this view it is not intended to discuss the 
merit of any particular politics, but only to allude to the 
cases, in order to guard against partial representation, and the 
injurious effect of sudden vacillations upon public affairs. 

If the change is one of those, liable to be produced by an 
easy influence of the public mind, it ought to be guarded 
against by some change of system in taking the public votes; 
and if it is more permanent, it is still equally proper to 
arrange a method by which both sides should have a due 
representation of their opinions and measures. 

It will be proper, further to carry out this rule, in order to 
show its application to the election returns of the votes and 
representatives of the City and County of Philadelphia in 
1843, and the manner in which a quota representation would 
then have given a majority of the Assembly members and 
have represented the same political interest. 





County votes of the majority, . . . .. . 6,604 
ss of the minority, . . . .. . 3,890 
Totaly: e e a ie à . . . . 10,494 


And as four representatives are allowed, the quota repre- 
sentation in this case to elect a representative will be 2500, 
leaving the residuary portion, 494. 
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polled Delegates, Resignary 
1. Political party (W.), . . 6,604 2 1,604 


2. Political perty (L. F.), . 3,890 I 1,390 





10,494 
But as the quota representation 
yields only 3 delegates, one is 
to be taken from the highest 


residuary vote (W.), 1604, ..... I 
Making the full number, ........4 
Which, in this case returns:— 
Of the rst political party (W.), . . 3 Representatives. 
Of the 2d = “ (L.F). 1 as 
4 


Large political parties do not seem to be expedient for 
conducting the useful business of a country, as their purposes 
become conventional, and their action becomes merged in 
-the support of plece or power, which should be prevented 
when there is sufficient identity of public interest independ- 
ent of such considerations. 

How little ought general or national politics to influence 
the internal police arrangements of a State or city, its 
improvements or its finances? Yet is it not made a medium 
for general acceptetion to every office, public services being a 
secondary consideration to subserviency in political measures? 

The majority power has for a long time ruled all the 
interest of the country, and has been exercised with arbitrary 
inconsiderateness alternately by each party. It can be 
corrected in no way so effectually as by throwing immedi- 
ately before the public the objects which should claim its 
attention, in order to produce an immediate connection 
between the people and their interests, and this can only be 
effected by a representation independent of politics. 
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By this plan, however, the rise of a political party toa 
certain extent is not altogether impossible, and might be 
permitted if useful; but it being easy thus to introduce 
into the legislative bodies other interests by minorities, they 
will keep it in check by the independence of their election, 
as they probably will by their intelligence. 

Should even the Native American party now coming 
forward be found worthy of public support, and get favor, 
so as to be useful for a time, its purity and efficiency will be 
much preserved by its not attaining to a predominant sway, 
or, at least, by only arriving at it relatively to other interests. 

Reference has been made to the election returns of the 
City of Philadelphia, merely on account of its easy investi- 
gation, as it answers for an example of the deficiencies in 
tepresentation; these, however, exist in the same manner in 
all the elected bodies and they will so remain and be unsatis- 
factory to the constituents, until the interests of the minor- 
ities become respected, so that they may be represented and 
act with the majorities; and itis believed the plan now 
offered, when it becomes understood, may be adopted to 
remedy the deficiency and it is referred for that purpose to 
the discretion and intelligence of those who acknowledge 
the serious evils of party contentions arising out of the 
right of the elective franchise. 

That the alteration, by this plan, in making election 
returns, would change the representations from various 
localities may be expected; but it is to be expected that it 
will be generally to great advantage, because it carries out 
a principle of exact representation and relief; and as dele- 
gates can be sent to represent every important interest, it 
must give evidence of its own propriety, and must eventu- 
ally be acceptable. 

The practice heretofore pursued, of resting all predilec- 
tions upon the title of a great political party, has subjected 
the district divisions, as well as the political parties, to very 
peculiar, though they may be appropriate epithets, many of 
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them certainly not selected for their elegance, and which 
clearly indicate considerable restiveness on the part of the 
people. 

The advocates of particular measures, or even of a favorite 
candidate, will have at all times an opportunity to unite for 
a quota representative, and by calling upon each elector to 
discriminate among the candidates, to place at the head of 
his ticket the best man, and thus bring forward an interest 
to be respected in the representative body; this will require 
deliberate reflection on the choice to be made among the 
various objects of moral or civil benefit, in order to give 
preference to those of the highest importance. 

If this system be sound and practical, as it is believed to 
be, the further promotion of it is respectfully submitted. At 
no period of republican history was there required more 
attention to the renewal of representative principles and the 
tevival of representative purity. In an enlightened age, 
the extension of a great confederation of popular govern- 
ments is in irresistible progress over an immense land, now 
allied in the courtesy of great national feeling: it becomes, 
therefore, necessary to preserve this; and may it not be 
accomplished less by extreme authority, than by rendering a 
just representation to the varied interests of an extended 
people? 


Philadelphia, rst May, 1844. 
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Rudolf von Gneist was born in Berlin, August 13, 1816. 
His father, at that time /ustzcommissar in the Kammer- 
gericht, was soon after transferred as Landgerichtsrath to 
Eisleben. There Gneist went to school, though in the 
Meantime he spent several years with an uncle who was 
a country parson in Pomerania. In the fall of 1833 he 
went to Berlin to study law. After passing the first two 
state examinations in law and the doctor examination he 
became privatdocent at the University of Berlin, though 
he did not forsake the career of the law. In 1841 he was 
made assessor, and acted as assistant judge in the Kammer- 
gericht and Obertribunal. 

His teaching was originally confined to Roman law, crim- 
inal law and procedure. He took an active part in all the 
political questions which agitated the time especially after 
the accession of Frederick William IV. Politics were even 
then of determining influence for his scientificefforts. One 
cannot do justice to the latter without considering his 
political life. His lectures on the publicity of judicial pro- 
cedure and jury trials had not only a scientific, but an 
important political significance. 

In 1844 he became Extraordinary Professor and iu the 
following year published a work on formal contracts accord- 
ing to the Roman law of obligations, and a second upon 
jury trials. In the only field which then stood open for his 
political activity, the city council, of which he was a mem- 
ber, he familiarized himself with the practice of municipal 
self-government. 

That he was defeated in the elections for the National 
Assembly, and for the second Chamber of the Diet which 


"The MS. for this paper was furnished to the Acacemy conteniporancously 
with its appearance in the Archiv fur offenthiches Recht. 
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was soon dissolved, and that he was thus prevented for the 
time being from appearing in a wider political arena, could 
only be advantageous for his subsequent career. He partici- 
pated in the movements of 1848 and 1849, only in the modest 
positions of City Councillor and militia man, though, in 
several critical moments, he had an opportunity for a dis- 
creet and effective intervention. 

His political views at that time corresponded to the pre- 

vailing liberalism, which with its constant reference to, Eng- 
lish models had been imported into Germany from France 
and Belgium. Even at that time far removed from the 
extravagances of the radicals, he hoped for a constitutional 
national life in Prussia, such as had been realized in the 
west European nations, and in a diluted form in the smaller 
German States. ‘The German liberalism of the forties and 
‘fifties, with its unhistorical and mechanical conceptions of 
law and state, with its individualistic constructions based 
alone on reason, could confront no greater contrast than 
the pseudo-historic and romantic tendencies of Frederick 
William IV., behind whose aristocratic forms lay con- 
.cealed the interests of the large landlords, just as those 
of the urban bourgeoisie lay back of liberal principles. 
After the storms of the Revolution the so-called con- 
servative party again obtained the supremacy, and it can be 
readily understood, that Greist withdrew not only from his 
political, but also his judicial activities, and devoted himself 
exclusively to his more theoretical occupation. It is to 
these years of retirement that he owed the ripening of his 
political ideas, that the world owes his epoch-making works 
on English public law, and to which the modern German 
state is indebted for the logical development of its self- 
government and its administrative jurisprudence. 

After Montesquieu in his celebrated Chapter 6, of the 
11th book of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Laws,’’ described the ideal 
picture of the English constitution as it never existed, and 
never could exist, England became the ideal of political 
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liberty for the people of the Continent. In an unparalleled 
victory, the constitutional doctrine had conquered, as a 
political creed, the educated classes of the Romanic nations. 
If in the German States a powerful monarchy and the remains 
of an aristocratic feudal social order often weakened the 
models which German liberalism adopted from France and 
Belgium, yet even Germany could not escape‘ entirely from 
the wonderful magnetism of the constitutional political doc- 
trine. In the storms of the Revolution, had not the mighty 
creation of the Hohenzollerns succumbed to it—the state, 
whose king only a year before had sworn that the paper of a 
constitution should never force itself in between him and his 
people? 

Hardly, however, had Continental Europe entered into 
possession of the constitutions so ardently longed for, when 
a disappointment showed itself that became greater the 
more logically the coustitutional theory was carried out. 
Struggles for the possession of power, and a party régime 
for maintaining it became the whole of public life. The 
strictest constitutional government, which France had ever 
had, succumbed to a street fight, to make place for the most 
violent class struggles between the wealthy and the poor. 

Of all this nothing was seen in England. The maladmin- 
istration and the defeat of the July monarchy in France, 
the partisan management of the administration in Prussia 
after the transition to the constitutional system, led both 
in France and Prussia to the conviction that the cause of 
this phenomenon must lie not in the constitution, but in 
the administration. Again as in the time of Montesquieu 
the people of the Continent looked to the peculiar state 
organism on the other side of the Channel, in which alone 
as it seemed, political liberty could be realized. If it were 
the foundation of the English constitution, the English 
administration, which prevented the evils of the constitu- 
tional system, it must be the foundation of the Continental 
constitutions, the administration derived from the absolute 
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state, which called forth those evils. The adoption of 
English public law seemed incapable of giving satisfaction, 
only because it had been a partial one, because it had been 
limited to the constitutional law, and had ignored the 
administrative law. 

This was nota German but a general European movement. 
In France, dë Tocqueville demonstrated that centralization 
of the administration was the historical cancer of the state, 
even in the days of the ancien régime, and he called for 
decentralization after English models. Likewise in Italy 
after its unification there was a strong movement led by Alfieri 
and Boncompagni in favor of regionalism instead of the 
Romanic centralization as the basis of the administration. 
Even if their notion of the rature of English administration 
as mere decentralization, was not very profound, yet even 
this was opposed to the spirit of the Romanic peoples. The 
movement has had no conspicuous success to show in any 
Romanic nation. ‘That the result was different in Germany 
came from the fact, that the social and historical pre- 
requisites were indeed different from those in the 
Romanic nations. To have opened the way for a proper 
recognition of this, and thus to have prepared the reform of 
the German administration is the imperishable merit of 
Gneist. 

It was not a scientific but a practical need that led the stu- 
dent of Roman law into the field of public law; the German 
to the study of the English law. ‘Theresults, however, were 
works of fundamental scientific importance, by which 
he disseminated a proper appreciation of English public 
law, not only on the Continent, but as the congratulatory 
addresses of the English universities on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his doctorate gratefully testify, in England as 
well. 

He first utilized the results of his investigations in his 
lectures. In the year 1853 appeared a small work on “Adel 
und Ritterschaft in England’ (Nobility and Baronage in 
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England}. It was followed by his principal work, ‘‘Darstel- 
lung des heutigen englischen Verfassungs und Verwaltungsrech- 
fes” (Exposition of Modern English Constitutional and 
Administrative Law), of which the first part appeared in 
1857, the second in 1860. Separated later into three inde- 
pendent works, “Die englische Verfassungsgeschichte,”’ 
(English Constitutional History), ‘‘ Das englische Verwal- 
tungsrecht der Gegenwart” (English Administrative Law 
of To-day) and ‘Selbstverwaltung Kommunal verfassung und 
Verwaltungsgerichie in England” (Self-government, Mu- 
nicipal Organization and Administration Courts in Eng- 
land), the book went through three editions. 

The political and scientific influence of the work was 
tremendous. While previously both the liberal party with 
its demand for the greatest possible extension of the admin- 
istrative rights of the elected communal legislatures, and 
the conservative party, with its desire for the maintenance 
of the manorial power, had alike called England to witness, 
they now saw before them, the English political system in its 
most concrete form. It was not the realization of one or 
another party doctrine in the legislation relating to admin- 
istration, not the upholding of a party régime in the admin- 
istration, which constituted the essence of the English 
administration, but the gratuitous service of the propertied 
classes in official positions and the non-partisan execution 
of the public law in the administrative courts. Involun- 
tarily the appeals of both parties to English experience were 
silenced by this prosaic truth. None the less to carry out 
the principles of self-administration which were here seen 
in the most concrete shape, continued to be an end to be 
desired also for Germany in the confusion of the transition 
to a new legal order. 

After Gneist at the beginning of the new era had been 
appointed, in 1858, Ordinary Professor at the University of 
Berlin, and had entered the House of Deputies, there 
appeared to open up before him a wide field for scientific 
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and political activity. The constitutional struggle which 
soon broke out unfortunately crippled Prussian legislation 
for half a decade. With his profound scientific insight into 
the necessary conditions of national existence, Gneist was 
far removed from the idea of the absolute rights of the 
popular representative body as regards the budget, which 
the radicals asserted. Later he opposed these views on 
several occasions in spec:al monographs, such as ‘‘Budgef 
und Gesetz, 1867 (Budget and Law), and ‘‘Gesetz und 
Budget’’ (1879). His position among the opponents of the 
government resulted from his scientific contention that the 
organization of the army, established after the Wars of 
Liberation, was based upon law, and hence could be changed 
only through a law. This is not the place to repeat the 
demonstration which I have elsewhere attempted, that this 
opinion was erroneous. In any case the attitude of Gneist 
to the question of the reorganization of the army, which 
at times assumed a character of unusual personal acri- 
mony was based upon the honest conviction, that the 
preservation of the continuity of law was the supreme duty 
of the state. 

Only after the great wars, when Prussia undertook the 
reorganization of its partially patrimonial and aristocratic, 
though essentially bureaucratic administration, could the 
results of Gneist’s scientific investigations obtain prac- 
tical concrete embodiment. He was untiring in render- 
ing more generally accessible in shorter works the political 
conclusions of his great work. He deemed it the duty 
of the publicist, by constant repetition, to make his views 
the common and permanent property of the educated 
classes. It is to this effort that we owe the works on ‘‘ Ver- 
waltung, Justis, Rechtsweg, Staatsverwaltung und Selbst- 
verwaltung nach englischen und deutschen Verhalinissen" 
1869, (Administration, Justice, Procedure, National Admin- 
istration and Self-administration in English and German 
Conditions). 
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Nor could a more favorable time for the realization of 
Gneist’s ideals have been found than the seventies. He 
was indeed the right man for the right time. The royal 
power derived from its successes a halo, and a moral strength, 
such as can rarely and then only temporarily be attained. 
As self-administration consists not in the privileges of 
special classes of society, but in their service for the state, 
this monarchy, as no other, was in a position to reject any 
attempt of society to rule the state, and to impose upon 
society the service cf the state. The sharp contrast between 
the landed aristocracy who had hitherto lorded over the 
eastern part of the state in a patrimonial manner, and the 
capitalistic liberalism of the cities and the western provinces, 
precluded any understanding among the different parties 
and social classes as to any distinct method of ruling the 
state. A point of union could be found only in personal 
services for the state, in connection with an independent 
execution of the public law through a formal administra- 
tive jurisprudence. 

The Prussian legislation on administration naturally took 
the course which in theory Gneist had demanded. There 
could be no question of a mechanical imitation of English 
institutions, the problem was to transplant the principles of 
self-administration and administrative jurisprudence that 
had developed in England, to German soil upon the basis 
of the conditions there given by historical growth. If 
it were not granted to Gneist to carry out the reform of 
the Prussian administration in the post of honor, as he 
had perhaps hoped, yet his political influence as a deputy 
was of most profound importance for its concrete embodi- 
ment. His appointment in 1876, as a member of the newly 
established Oberverwaltungsgericht (Supreme Administra- 
tion Court) gave him an opportunity to participate in the 
execution and elaboration of this new branch of public 
law which to the last months of his life he always 
regarded as his most important duty. The high water 
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mark of Gneist’s activity was reached in the seventies. 
As a politician he was no longer so high in popular favor 
as during the era of conflict, yet he had achieved the 
high political and scientific distinction of having trans- 
planted into Germany self-administration and adminis- 
trative jurisprudence, while in their mother country both 
disintegrated moze and more and fell gradually into 
decay. This distinction cannot be lessened by the contem- 
poraneous errors of the Culturkampf. It will remain a 
permanent credit to political science and the modern German 
state. 

Beside this varied scientific and political activity, Gneist 
devoted a special interest to the German /uristeniag (legal 
convention founded in 1860). In the lack of a common 
legislature, its meetings offered the only means for the dis- 
cussion of legislative problems of general interest. With 
few exceptions he presided regularly after 1868, and until 
his last years conducted the assembly in a brilliant manner. 
He repeatedly submitted opinions to the Juristeniag, thus in 
1863 on the question whether a judge has to pass on whether 
a law has been constitutionally enacted, and later upon jury 
trials. 

He maintained his interest for the /urtstentag even after 
the latter had accomplished its mission and had become 
comparatively significant. Even at his last Whitsuntide 
outing, his chief thought was the spring meeting of the per- 
manent commission. 

Honors were plentifully heaped upon him in the last fif- 
teen years of his life. When as he had frequently desired, 
the Prussian Staatsrath (Council of State) was assembled 
again in 1883 his appointment as a member was a matter of 
course. The numerous fiftieth anniversaries, which, begin- 
ning in 1886, it was his privilege to celebrate, particularly 
that of his doctorate on November 20, 1888, brought him 
from far and near testimonials of the most general recogni- 
tion and veneration. At the fiftieth anniversary of his 
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official service he was appointed, Wirkl. Geh. Ober-Justiz- 
rath and on January 27, 1895, Wirkl. Geh. Rath with the 
title Excellency. To the brief reign of Frederick ITI. 
he owed his transfer to the nobility. 

Up to the last years of his life he maintained a full and 
many sided activity. At the desire of his family he aban- 
doned his seat in the Reichstag and later in the Landtag, 
but he remained faithful to the University and the Oderver- 
waltungsgericht, He accompanied the burning political 
questions of the school law and the military law of 1892, 
with occasional writings, and we are indebted to the last 
two years of his life for the excellent monographs on the 
national legal concept of estates, the Prussian three-class 
system and the constitutional position of the Prussian 
ministry. ‘To him life was labor and effort until the last 
moment. When early on the twenty-second of July, 1895, 
death called him away from his richly rewarded labors, 
there was left in the scientific life of Germany a gap, which 
was the more keenly felt as he was active to the end. 

On the fiftieth anniversary of his doctorate Gneist himself 
declared that he had begun his scientific career as a faithful 
follower of the historical school. All his scientific works 
are built up on thorough historical investigations. In all 
his lectures he gave extensive historical introductions, 
and in public law these constituted indeed more than half 
the course. Yet his scientific equipment and endowment 
was by no means an historical one. The historic conception 
pervading all scientific thought which sees in all existing 
things the result of past and the basis of future development, 
the product at once of free human action and internal neces- 
sity, was in itsessence foreign to him. At school he relates 
he had a peculiar liking for mathematics, and his talents 
turned chiefly to abstract reasoning. Like his great con- 
temporary L. v. Stein, who showed these tendencies in an 
even more marked degree, he never entirely emancipated 
himself from the early influence of the philosophy of Hegel, 
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though he would Lardly admit this to be the case. His lec- 
tures on penal law vere in particular strongly influenced by 
Hegel. 

This abstract tendency soon encountered contrary influ- 
ences, and was thus preserved frcm a one-sided development. 
Gneist united hins2lf with the then flourishing historical 
school and its influerce was indeed strong enough to estrange 
him forever from the sapposedly purely abstract constructions 
of law and state, of the philosopay of enlightenment and of 
modern radicalism. But its influence could not swerve him 
into the pseudo-hiszcrical paths of Christian German roman- 
ticism. In spite of his tolerance of opinions different from 
his own, he always had an intense dislike for Stahl. On the 
other hand he did act oppose a truly historical political doc- 
trine to the false historical positian of this small but powerful 
party, or to the entirely unhistorical doctrines of the domi- 
nant liberalism anc radicalism. The general principles 
which he derived fran English public law formed an essen- 
tially different system, that canbe briefly characterized 
as social political Coccrine. 

The tendencies of Gneist in political science were influ- 
enced by the fact that he came into this field from his interest 
in politics, from a liv2ly interest ia the fate of his people at a 
time of great political transformations. It is simply impossi- 
ble therefore to appreciate his scientific position without 
touching the political side of his activity. Each of his works 
on political science had not only a political tendency, but a 
direct political purpose. In this lies the strength and the 
weakness of his writings. They all breathe the political 
life which surrounded the author. Hardly any political 
relations and effects remained unconsidered, though every 
institution was comsidered in its organic connection with 
things. Yet one should not forget that the grouping 
had to serve political purposes. Writing as a politician 
the constructions ent. deductions of legal dogmatism are 
held in the backgrcumd. ‘The fixation of ideas left much to 
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be desired in rigidity. The great scientific standard bearer 
of self-administration did not give even a legal but only a 
political definition of it. For the modern constructive 
method which banishing all political considerations would 
treat public law according to the same purely logical princi- 
ples as private law, Gneist, a politician, who saw the state 
in its lively organic connection, had no sympathy whatever. 
And yet he once allowed himself to be led into the same 
paths when he attempted to demonstrate from the provi- 
sions of the Landrecht the illegality of the confessional 
schools in Prussia. Had he followed his usual historical 
political method, he would have been led inevitably to the 
opposite conclusion by the consideration of subsidiary legal 
sources and the administrative practice. 

His entire political doctrine, derived from the English 
public law, appears zo be conceived from the point of view 
of internal policy. Especially in the foreign relations of 
states, direct conscious human action, the free workings of 
personality come to the foreground. Involuntarily the con- 
viction here forces itself upon us that mankind makes his- 
tory, while the greatest German historian goes further in 
saying that external history always controls the internal. 
His opinion is evidently one-sided, in that it takes no account 
of internal necessity, but it results in pragmatic history as 
a natural consequence of the one-sided consideration of 
external politics. Internal policy on the contrary chiefly 
includes the struggles of the government with the different 
social interests and of the latter among themselves. If, 
however, social life consists in the relations of mankind to 
external nature, then certain definite and permanent rules 
can be deduced for it just as well as for nature itself. Inter- 
nal policy appears chiefly as the field of inherent necessity 
of development according to definite laws. This conception 
dominates Gneist’s entire political system. 


Shortly before the appearance of Gneist’s great work, L. -— 


v. Stein had emphatically pointed out the significance of the 
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social factor for all historical development, in his ‘‘Ges- 
chichte der sozialen Bewegung in Frankreich’ 1850 (History 
of the Social Movement in Franze), which soon established 
a world-wide reputation for the youthful author. He had 
demonstrated that the entire h:story of France from the 
great Revolution to the fall of the July monarchy had been 
distinctly social and had developed according to certain 
laws. Gneist transferred this idea to his exposition of the 
English administration, and furthermore deduced from it 
general principles or the state and society. In both is seen 
the inclination toward purely logical abstractions from 
general ideas, which they had inherited from the philoso- 
phy of Hegel. i 

The struggle of social interests dominates, therefore, the 
internal development of the states. As the social powers 
endeavor to subject to themselves the public powers, so con- 
versely the state as the source of distributive justice must 
endeavor to break down any one-sided social rule, and yoke 
all social interests in its service. In this development defi- 
nite rules will govern that can be deduced from the facts 
and scientifically formulated. But social development and 
hence state and society are not as materialism supposes based 
upon absolute necessity. ‘The shaping of events is in part 
the free work of man. With a knowledge of the rules of 
social development events mey be so shaped, that a definite 
result can be maintained according to these rules. Thus 
within the realm of social necessity the factor of human 
freedom of action comes into play. Law in general and 
public law in particular is therefore the expression of social 
power and is incomprehensible without a knowledge of the 
social factors on which it is based. But it is the result 
of free human action. Thus the conception of state and 
law, in spite of the one-sided social point of departure to 
which the perspective of internal politics had led him, 
approaches the historical concept anc departs very far from 
thet of modern materialism. 
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Only by thus accepting the possibility of free human action 
in the operation of the general laws of state and society, 
could Gneist think of utilizing the results of his investiga- 
tions of English public law for the German state. His 
investigations were nct merely to spread information in 
regard to the political conditions of one of the most impor- 
tant civilized nations oë the world—in this connection Eng- 
land would demand our attention scarcely more than perhaps 
Italy or the United States. English law furnished him the 
most suitable means from which to deduce general proposi- 
tions valid for modern Europe, concerning the relation of 
state and society, the duties of the state in face of one-sided 
class interests and the means of filling these duties. Accord- 
ing to these propositions the long tried English methods of 
self-administration and administrative jurisprudence were 
to be transferred to Germany and established on the basis 
of existing conditions. 

The definite political ideal which presented itself to him 
was to permeate all relations of public life with the 
consciousness of duty toward the state. It sounds per- 
haps absurd, but there is a certain truth in the statement, 
that the best informed student of English public law shares 
in the error of his great predecessor Montesquieu, in think- 
ing that this ideal which he had formed for himself was 
actually realized in England. England was and is quite 
different from his notion of it. As the older Parliamentary 
system cf England forms an analogy to the Continental 
estates, so the older self-government of England, which to 
Gneist is a model, formed merely the companion piece to 
the patrimonial administration of the Continent. The self- 
government of Gneist which is based on duty to the state 
and is permeated with the consciousness of this duty was 
first realized in Germany. ‘The entire idea is purely German, 
specifically Prussian, and not at all English. 

Self-government in this sense needs definite bearers. 
Gneist contemplated gs such the propertied classes in city 
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and country in the widest extent. By the habitual conduct 
of public duties in municipal and national posts of honor, a 
governing class like the English gentry was gradually to be 
formed. The essenzial purpose of the self-administration 
was educational, the spiri: was the same as that in 
which formerly the municipal ordinance of Stein had been 
issued. ‘The self-administrat:on, granted to the individual a 
participation in the administration not as a personal right 
but as a personal duty, that he should thus become accus- 
tomed to subordinate his demands on the state to the general 
interest. The realization of self-administration was accord- 
ingly nothing other than the reconciliation of state and 
society by the complete devozion of the latter to the service 
of the state. +5 

However ideally the relaticn of state and society was here 
conceived, the German state of the present, more fortunate 
than Prussia in the great reform era of Stein and Harden- 
berg, carried out tke principles of self-administration almost 
to their extreme logical comsequences. Yet we must not 
be thereby deluded irto thinking that the reconciliation of 
state and society has been effected. Two factors oppose it. 

Self-administration demands capable bearers, and can 
therefore be suppor-ed only by the propertied classes. ‘Thus 
the lower orders of society are excluded from the self-admin- 
istration. But at the present it is they who make the social 
demands heard with emphasis before unknown. Gneist was 
as helpless in the face of this problem, as were the men of the 
reform era of Stein before the needed economic and financial 
reforms that were realized by Hardenberg. Gneist was 
essentially a bourgeois politician, nct in the narrow spirit 
of the class interest of the French bourgeoisie, but in the 
spirit of the English and German middle classes always con- 
scious of their social duties. He always had a warm heart 
for the welfare of zhe laboring classes, and showed it on 
every occasion. Eut a socizty which he placed in the 
service of the state naturally would cease with the propertied 
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classes. Though he recommends the employment of the 
lesser citizens in subordinate local offices, this is evidently 
not a solution of the social question. A further extension 
of self-administration could only afford an even greater 
opportunity than is already offered, for socialistic agitators 
to attain posts of authority. 

Self-administration cannot in fact attain what is demanded 
of it. That it works more inefficiently than the professional 
officialism and thus is in danger of falling into the hands of 
the clerks is a matter of course. Its educational value ought 
not to be overestimated. Self-administration can moderate 
one-sided social claims, but the complete devotion of society 
to the state is opposed to the life principle of the former, is 
opposed to the egoistic nature of mankind. ‘The pillar of 
the English self-administration, the justice of the peace, 
receives from Macaulay the very dubious praise that his 
justice is better than none at all. The German self-admin- 
istration in part under the supervision of professional off- 
cials, and permeated by a profound sense of duty is doubt- 
less much better than the English ever was. But it cannot 
impede the formation of purely social parties. It is among 
the bearers of the self-administration that we find the purely 
social organization of the Bund der Landwirthe (Agricul- 
turists’ Alliance). In face of the manifold social interests 
and social demands, the notion of self-administration is 
clearly inadequate. 

Thus Gneist, who recognized only purely political parties 
as having any reason for existence, could not understand 
the new party formations in Germany and even allowed him- 
self to participate in public declarations against them. He 
had recently treated the matter elaborately in his book on 
the national legal idea of estates. 

Though self-administration has not attained those ideal 
aims which existed in the mind of Gneist, it is after all the 
essence of an ideal that it finds the limits of its practicability 
in the imperfection of all earthly things. No one would 
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venture to deny that self-administration and administrative 
jurisprudence are of the highest importance for the develop- 
ment of the modern state. To have clearly recognized and 
demonstrated the nature of both institutions is the imperish- 
able achievement of Gneist as a teacher of public law. Not 
less is his importance as a politician. ‘To thrash over the 
errors of the era o: confiict and the Cwlturkampf may be left 
to those who feel themselves above the possibility of human 
error. The build:ng up of the German administration in 
the manner he demanded is a permanent ‘political achieve- 
ment for the mocerı German state, even though England 
was not his model to the extent which he imagined. 

More fortunate than kis great predecessor Montesquieu he 
was able to see the realization of his ideals, though he was 
forced to admit ako their partial inadequacy. And in the 
heaven of political science his star will blaze near Montes- 
quieu’s, the great Frenchman near the memorable German, 
both filled with the most lofty political ideals, both great in 
what they achieved of this ideal for the modern state, even 
when this ideal was wrong. 

The picture of Greist’s activity would be incomplete, 
if we did not az this point devote a few words to the 
purely human sid2 cf his nature. Such description must 
necessarily be sk2tchy and inadequate. ‘The ideals of a 
person often characterize him best. As his political ideal 
was permeated by the consciousness of duty so also was 
his personality. He could live only in the fulfillment of 
his duty even to the last minute. He held it moreover 
to be, above everything else, his duty to support decisively 
principles of which he was convinced. Yet on the other 
hand no one was freer from overestimation of himself, or 
belief in his personal infallibility. The strictest critic 
of his own views in scientific and political life he was 
constantly weighing and testing them, and had no hesitation 
in discarding them when he found them at fault. He never 
longed for the fame of those politicians who in all change of 
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the time, follow unmoved the same program for a genera- 
tion. From this self-criticism arose his great tolerance for 
contrary views, even though they were personally opposed 
to him and though he had no sympathy with them. He 
declared that in this or that point people would always 
come to different conclusions. Differences of opinion never 
interfered with cordial personal relations. 

We can only indicate here that it was granted him to 
have the happiest family life imaginable, a life so happy 
that it was proverbial among his intimates. The parting 
is, for this reason, so much the sadder. At the death of 
the greatest teacher of public law that Germany has had in 
the last century, we think not only of his work but of his 
personality. ‘Though removed from our sight he will long 
be held in loving remembrance. 


CONRAD BORNHAK. 


Univer sit) of Berlin 
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Meyer and Darwin do not deserve the admiration or 
devotion solely of the followers of a certain class of studies, 
Zé, physics, mechanics or biology;* these men have 
revealed to us mysteries that change completely the con- 
tent of human knowledge. They are two discoverers who 
complete and supplement each other. It could not be other- 
wise; Darwin must have profited much from the discov- 
eries of Robert Meyer, from the studies of Hermann 
von Helmholtz, by the strong positivist influence given to 
research in the realm of physico-chemical science, and by the 
ever increasing importance accruing to the problems of 
mathematical mechanics. In this way only it became pos- 
sible to solve a mass of problems whose elucidation did 
much to clear the way for the conception of physiological life 
as a pure mechanism. Further, the minds of scholars had 
already become accustomed to hear of forces which act and 
react and then are /vansformed while still remaining identical 
in their real nature. In fact, Comte himself, powerfully in- 
fluenced by physico-cken:ical science, attempted as early as 
1842 to extend it to social science.t Thus it would have 
been impossible to have conceived of Darwinism (I am not 
speaking of evolution) without the progress already made in 
physico-chemical science in the first half of this century. As 
a result of this movement the law of the conservation of 


+C. H von Helmholtz, “Ueber die Erhaliung der Kraft,’ 1847, R. Meyer, 
“ Bemerkungen uber die Krifte der unbelebten Natur," 1842; “ Die organische 
Bewegung in threm Zusammenkhanz mit den Stoffeocchsel,” 1845, 

+Cf HK de Roberty, “A, Comte ef H. Spencer,” Paris, 1894; K. Faguet, “A. 
Comite, ses idées générales ef sa méthode) in the Revue des deux mondes, July 15, 
1895, G. de Greef, “Ze tramsforwisme sociale,” Paris, 1895, p 366, Heinrich 
Waentig, ‘Auguste Comie und seme Bedextung far die Entunckelung der Social- 
wmrssenschasten,'’ Leipsic, 1694. 
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energy held the first place; and possibly, as many think,* it 
remained second to none after the publication of the volume 
on the Origin of Species. This opinion may be accepted 
even by those who do not hold that the origin of species 
was not explained in Darwin’s volume ou ‘‘ The Origin of 
Species.” Darwin showed the method of applying this 
energy. Hence I very willingly accept the opinion of 
Hackel, who defines the supposed theory of descent as ‘‘the 
mechanical explanation of the phenomena of organic forms. } 
Meyer demonstrated the persistency of organic energy. 
Darwin explained the method of the action of this energy: 
“Thus everything depends upon matter and motion,.and we 
are led back to the true philosophy of nature inaugurated by 
Galileo, namely, that in nature all is matter and motion, or 
simply a modification of the same, by the simple transfor- 
mation of parts or quality of motion. . . . Thissupposi- 
tion is, however, Talse, if it is understood that in the living 
animal there is a force of vitality, a source of force, inde- 
pendent of ordinary molecular action, and that there is in 
it a chemical composition differing from that in organic 
bodies.’’t 

Helmholtz had already succeeded in measuring the velocity 
with which nervous impulses traverse the motor nerves 
and had found the velocity to be thirty metres a second. 
The results obtained by Rutherford, and which he has re- 
cently communicated to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, contradict in some degree this 
measurement. Rutherford observed that the reaction-time 
is not the same for sight as for hearing and touch. He 
was able to establish by experiments upon eight intelligent 
men, whose age varied from nineteen to sixty-two years, that 


*Cf A. Mosso, “ Za Fulica,” Milan, 1891, p €7. 

+E. Hackel, “ Schdsfsyeschichie,”” Jena, ed. 1851. This affirmation of Hackel isa 
contradiction of many others, claiming that Darwin discovered the origin of man. 
The passage cited corrects this hazardous affirmation, 

TG Secchi, “Z Untid delle Forze fisiche,” Milan, 1879, Vol. ii, p 377; See A. 
Mosso, Op. cst. pp. 71-72, E Morselli," Carlo Darwin ed tl Dar wintsmo," Milan, 1892. 
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the reaction-time for sight is from 16 to 22 hundredths of a 
second, while for touch and hearing, it is from .14 to .19. 
The shortest reaction-time was found when the response was 
given by the hand on the same side as the ear or the part 
of the body touched. However this may be, the principle 
from which Helmholtz set out remains true. In 1847,Helm- 
holtz, ignorant of the works of Meyer, Colding and Joule on 
the relations existing between mechanical and psychical 
work, published an important document on the conserva- 
tion of energy (Ueler die Erhaltung der Kraft), which 
he completed later after learning of the results obtained by 
Joule. In this work Helmholtz presented the relations ex- 
isting between mechanical and psychical phenomena, and 
confirmed the truth of Meyer’s theory of the conservation 
of energy. 

To-day, through the experiments of Mosso, ‘‘the ther- 
mometer shows a transformation of energy in the brain 
which results in the production of heat.’’* But Mosso was 
not unduly enthusiastic over his experiments, and with 
scientific calm writes: ‘‘In order to discredit the hypothe- 
sis that the psychical and motor activity of the brain is 
in intimate relation with the thermal processes, it is suff- 
cient to have observed in the preceding chapter that a 
decided increase of cerebral temperature is produced without 
apparent modification of psychical or motor activity of the 
brain, and that vice-versa during periods of great activity 
of the brain, its temperature does not vary to any sensible 
degree.’’ I do not know, however, how far Professor Sergi 
is right in claiming that Mosso does not draw the proper 
conclusion from his observations. The observation of Sergi 
is worthy of consideration. It is easy to understand how 
psychical energy manifested by thoughts, by psychical 
activity, cannot be menifested by an increase of heat. If 
we have in the brain 100 units of psychical energy, and use 


*Cf. A. Mosso, "La Temperatura del Cervello,” Milan, 1895, p 89; “La Tempé- 
ainra du Cerveau,” Turin, 1894. : 
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8o in thought, it is clear that only 20 remain for the increase 
of heat. Hence that which at first sight would seem to be 
a contradiction is, in reality, an additional proof of the con- 
servation and of the transformation of psychical energy. 
While this is a very pleasing suggestion, it cannot be denied 
that it is based upon a very vague hypothesis. Besides 
being vague, it is contradicted by Mosso’s own experi- 
ments. On page 197 of his recent work, he writes: ‘The 
non-dependence of the cerebral temperature on the tempera- 
ture of the blood is mede evident in the given experiment, 
where, the convulsions having ceased, the cerebral tempera- 
ture presents a new increase of which there is scarcely the 
slightest trace in the arterial blood and muscle curves. 
Here we have a proof that these waves of cerebral tempera- 
ture do not depend on the variations of the blood-vessels, 
because in this case the medulla oblongata had been sub- 
jected to a lesion.’’ 

Hence the demonstration made by physicists, that a defi- 
nite quantity of heat can be transformed into a given quan- 
tity of work, and this quantity of work again transformed 
into the same amount of heat, etc., if applied to biological 
phenomena of man, is entirely premature and illusory 
when extended to psychical phenomena. When, therefore, 
Morselli writes: ‘‘Psychology has been able to show that 
the determinism of psychical phenomena is precisely of the 
same nature as that of biological phenomena,’’* he makes 
a statement which may be true, but which cannot as yet be 
accepted as proven. The fact that physical well-being 
results in optimism, and that this leads to benevolence, to 
sympathy, to hope, to altruism, 1s not sufficient proof of 
this affirmation—while misery and deprivation result in 
physical despondency and exhaustion, give rise to the 
lowest instincts, weakening the inhibitory powers of the 
brain, and produce pessimism, egoism, indifference, apathy. 

*E, Morselli, “L'Eredità materiale, intelletinale e morale, del Secolo XIX," 
Genoa, 1895, p. 14. 
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This might furnish a reason for the fact that acts of daring, 
of altruism, of heroism, belong to early manhood while 
egoism is characteristic of children and the aged. 

The possible transformation of physical phenomena into 
mental phenomena, or vice-versa is far from being proven. 
The transformation of physical phenomena into mental 
phenomena, Spencer considered moré probable than the 
transformation of mental phenomena into physical phe- 
nomena.* Roberty observes a curious contradiction, 
namely, while A (physical pkenomenon) corresponds to, or 
is equal to B (mental phenomenon), B is not equal to A.f 
It would be most arbitrary to admit at the present time 
the identity of the two classes of phenomena. The mani- 
festations of individual human conduct are too vague to 
infer from them that psychological laws are identical with 
those of biology. Physiology weighs and measures, while 
the beginnings of psychology are largely to be made. 

I would simply say that we are to-day ignorant of these 
so-called psychological laws that some persons affirm. 


II. 


Our brain is certainly composed of matter, but the proper- 
ties and composition of this matter elude us almost entirely. 
Nevertheless, it is affirmed that each individual has his 
own physical and psychical individuality (temperament and 
character) which is determined by physico-psychical 
heredity.{ The affinities which psychology includes are 
most varied; the factors of the psychical are psychological, 
nervous, and hence also physico-chemical. The Ago is the 
complex result of chemical, physiological and psycholog- 
ical reactions. From this point of view the observation 

of Wundt is true that ‘‘nothing is more natural than 
to think of conscicusness as a kind of stage upon which 
*H, Spencer, "' Principes de psychologie, Paria, pp. 160-62. 


tE. de Roberty, ' La recherche de Puntté," Paris, 1893, p. 199. 
tC. Richet, “ LAdrddité psychologique,” 34 ed., Paris, 1887. 
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our ideas are the actors, appearing, withdrawing behind 
the scenes, and coming on again when their cue is given.’’* 
Consciousness is cognizant of the results of work done in the 
hidden laboratory situated within it; such work can be called 
also unconscious if by this general term it is intended to 
designate the mecharico-physico-chemical work of the 
nervous substance, and also of that external condition of 
organic-psychical work.t 
We have numerous more or less probable theories of 
sensation and perception, which depend merely upon hypo- 
theses. The sensory nerves which produce pleasure or pain 
upon being excited, nearly all have their terminations in 
the skin.t ‘The brain as well as the internal organs in 
general are non-sensitive, and it is this fact which renders 
us incapable of judging of our internal sensations. ‘There 
is no doubt that all psychical activity is determined by the 
molecular movement of the cerebral substance, and espe- 
cially of the gray cortex; but that an idea as such, or a sen- 
timent, or an act of vclition as such, are in themselves true 
and proper motions, we cannot believe until the scientific 
truth be affirmed with certainty.§ However this may be, the 
mind of each individual necessarily receives sensations con- 
tinually, and many of these remain impressed upon it. 
How this takes place we do not know.|| 
In the mind of every individual consciousness develops. 

This is the result brought about in his brain, from his 
past, from his experience, from the environment in which 
he has lived. Thus, if Ferdinando Gregorovius had not 

* Wundt, “ Psycologie phystologigue,” Paris, Vol. i, p 536. 

+G. Marchesini, “ Saggio sulla naturale Uniia del pensiero,” Florence, 1895, p. 30. 
“ Mais dans le cerveau se trouvent en outre réunis les centres nerveux spécifiques, 
dont chacun correspond À une partie déterminée de cellules, de tissus, et d'organes 
intérieurs et périfériques du corps. Indirectement la conscience et la volonté sont 
donc un produit non senlement du cerveau, mais de la totalité des cellules, dont est 
constitué l'organisme dans sou ensemble.” P. de Inlienfeld, *' La pathologie 
sociale” in the Revue internatronale de sociologie, 1895. 

$A Mosso, ‘La Fatica,” p. 266; Nitti, '* 77 Lavoro, Turin, 1895. 


#G Marchesini, Of. cti., p. 15. 
IC Richet, Of est. 
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been born in the medizeval castle of Heidelberg, and 
lived there for many years, if his imagination had not been 
awakened by the great Polish revolution of 1830, in which 
he witnessed so many bloody struggles, certainly, as he 
himself recognizes, he would not have written the history 
of Rome.* In Darwin’s life it can easily be seen how 
enormous was the influence of these factors upon his intel- 
lectual development.t Richard Wagner writes: ‘‘The 
remarkably keen feeling of sadness which usually over- 
powered me while directing our ordinary operas was often 
interrupted by an inexpressible and unusual happiness when 
` I attained at times from the representation of noble works, 
a most intimate knowledge of the absolutely incomparuble 
effect of musical and dramatic combination, at the very 
moment of the representation, an effect so intimately felt, 
of such depth, and at the same time of such ardor, as no 
other art can produce.’’{ ‘Thus he tells us through what 
phases of depression, of vivid impressions, of warm enthu- 
siasm, his musical nature came little by little to be formed. 

Now a new fact or phenomenon, which is presented to 
the brain of an individual, is as if it were reflected upon 
this substratum of consciousness already acquired. Every 
individual explains, understands, and sees new phenomena 
colored by those already seen. In other words, each of us 
sees the future and the present subject to his own concepts 
formed in the past. Ferri exaggerates when he writes that 
“in spite of the apparent influence of ideas and opinions 
upon individual activity, the truth is, on the contrary, 
that man works as he feels, and not as he thinks.’’§ The 
mental development of a given individual during his life 
may be represented by a line: A———-c——d—f---B. 


* F, Gregorovius, “ Diari Romani,” Milan, 1895, p- xili-xv. 

} Francis Darwin, “ Life and Letters o? C. Darwin,” London, ed., 1895. 

$R. Wagner, " Musica dell'avvenire,” Milan, 1892, p. 21. 

E Ferri, “La sociologie criminale,” Turin, 1893, p 374; Ad Wagner, " Sta- 
tisiich-anikropologische Untersuchung der Gesetumassigheti in den scheinbar wiil- 
kūrlichen Handlungen, Leipsic, 1864. 
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‘Thus it is easy to perceive that according to the various 
degrees ¢, d, f, etc., of the mental development which is 
formed subject to surrounding influences, this individual 
judges of phenomena and affairs in a different manner. 
According to the development of his own personality, in this 
conception, ‘‘notre moi,’ as M. Barrés says, “c’est la 
maniére dont notre organisme réagit aux excitation.’’* 
Our mind is forined by a stratification in such a way as to 
make, as it were, a true photographic plate. New impres- 
sions, therefore, depend upon those preceding. It has been 
said, that as each planet has its own autonomy, and is united 
with the system of the universe, so free-will is determined 
by the general purpose and by the general laws of life.t But 
the feeling of purpose is not determined by the structure 
and hence by the needs of the individual. With Cal- 
deron we ask ourselves: What is free-will when it is deter- 
mined? ‘Those who deny free-will place individual deter- 
minism outside of the individual himself. They do not 
leave any part to the individual. Thus it is said: ‘‘Among 
the forces of whose action, whether beneficent or harmful, 
we are yet conscious, without being able to define, analyze, 
or avoid them, are electricity and magnetism. Not one of 
us in the normal condition of health, and atmospheric sur- 
roundings, is conscious of the magnetic and electric currents 
which pass through us, much less those which are devel- 
oped in the organism. Yet no one will doubt the influence 
which the electricity of the atmosphere, as well as that of 
the organism, exercises upon the physical body.” f I do 
not deny the influence of these factors, but their action 
is concentrated in the individual. ‘The human mind deter- 
mines individual action in a given manner precisely because 


*M Barrés, " Examen de trors rdéologzstes,” Paris, 1892 

tL Luzzatti, ©" Saggro sull: dotirine det precursor: religiost e filosof dell odierno 
fatalismo statistico," in Rrforma Sociale, anno I, vol 1u. The proof of my affir- 
mation can be found in th: little work by G. Fischer, “Die Fretheti des men- 
schiichen Willens und die Naturgeseize,”’ Leipsic, 1871, who also denies free-will, 
and in the volume by Fousengrive, entitled '' Le libre arbitre 

JD Metzger, “ Essar de sprt ttisme screnighigue,” Paris, 1895 
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in its formation it has undergone the action of these 
factors. 

In recent times the influence of external causes, such as 
the salubrity of the locality in which laborers work, has been 
much exaggerated, and on the contrary, the importance of 
the power of resistance of the organism of the laborer has 
been too little considered. But the reports of inspectors of 
factories constantly note that where the work is prolonged 
too long and results in fatigue, the salubrity of the locality 
is insufficient to preserve the laborer from the consequences 
of fatigue and exhaustion.* From this cause we find that 
among the rich and poor, not only does the mortality differ, 
but the mortality itself depends upon different influences, 
so it may be said that there is a real pathology different 
from each class in society. A large proportion of the dis- 
eases of the laboring classes depends upon nothing else 
than an excess of work, work exhausting and painful, pre- 
disposing them to all diseases. In other words, the physical 
organism is slowly formed through external influences, and 
is then reacted upon subsequently in various ways, accord- 
ing to the structure which has been formed. ‘This is true 
also for the individual mental development. Though indi- 
vidual actions are, scientifically, inexplicable phenomena 
individual determinism cannot be doubted. It would be 
denying the law of the conservation and transformation of 
energy common to all matter. Individual determinism, 
however, instead of being due to external mechanical 
action, as is commonly supposed, is due to the mechanical 
formation of the human mind, and to the successive phe- 
nomena of action and reaction, which are always mechan- 
ically developed in it. Therefore for those who deny free- 
will, individual personality disappears; this personality is, 
in their eyes, entirely passive, a pure and simple result of 
cosmico-social surroundings. Now this is not true. If the 
individual is submitted to all these influences, when he 


* Nitti, Of cil, p 184. 
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acts, he acts almost entirely on the basis of the personality 
which these conditions have developed in him. The deter- 
minism of a human being is not as it were external to the 
individual, as the so-called positivists have affirmed, but it 
dwells in the individual himself—is within him. 

Others, ignorant of the structure and formation of the 
human mind, and discouraged by the great difficulty of 
searching into the causes which govern individual actions, 
have pretended to solve this difficulty by means of the 
so-called free-will theory. When, however, it was possible 
to establish the fact that marriages, births and deaths take 
place with a greater regularity than cyclones on the ocean 
or the number of centimetres of water which the rain-gauge 
indicates in a given region for the different seasons, there 
was then the utmost necessity for modifying preconceived 
notions of human nature as something entirely unique and 
above everything else in creation. ‘Thus arose numerous 
eclectic free-will schools. Free-will, according to the pre- 
vailing opinion, was reserved for the single individual, and 
it was recognized that it did not exist in the mass of the 
population. (Quetelet, Dufar, Riimelin, Wappatis, Messe- 
daglia, Mayr, Bodio, Oettingen, Gabaglio, etc., etc.) 

The same story repeats itself; we had not yet come to 
understand the forces which form individual character, and 
we said human conduct was free, just as before the conduct 
of the people, of the masses had been said to be free, while 
the laws of conduct were unrecognized. If individual deter- 
minism cannot be demonstrated, much less can free-will be 
demonstrated. If individual consciousness is free, how does 
it happen that the regularity of its action is repeated in all 
social manifestations? Were this conformity merely ascer- 
tained from time to time, it might then be said to be purely 
accidental; but this is not the case. All social phenomena 
rest upon an essentially individual basis. ‘The social phe- 
nomenon does not exist without this individuality. Indi- 
viduals seek to satisfy their own desires, considering of 
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little account the relations which their acts will have upon 
social phenomena.* 

K6rosi, in a recent communication to the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, gave the results of his researches in 
regard to the fecundity of man according to various ages. 
If the husband be 39 and the wife 20, the birth-rate is 
represented by 31 per cent; if the wife be 30, by 20 per 
cent. When the husband is 40 and the wife 35, the birth- 
rate is represented by 27 per cent; with a wife of 40 years, 
by 17 per cent, and with a wife of 65, by 2% per cent. 
Now it is well-known that there are very few men who 
choose a wife of 65 years or even of 40 years. In consequence 
the birth-rate is high. But if the majority of girls are mar- 
ried between the ages of 20 and 30, this depends upon their 
individual will. 

If x commits suicide, he concerns himself very little with 
the fact that similar decisions have already been made by 
other individuals, or that his death is necessary in order 
to make up the average of suicides ina given year. Rather 
do the conditions of environment develop certain tendencies 
in individuals, and later, when these individuals come to 
contend with the difficulties of life, some find themselves 
unequal to carrying on this struggle, and commit suicide, 
exactly as others become insane. Perhaps we should call 
the act of mental aberration voluntary? i 

In the United States, in 1850, in a population of 23,- 
191,876, there were 15,610 insane persons; in 1880, in a 
population more than doubled, 50,155,703, the number of 
insane was 91,997, or three times as many in proportion. 
In Italy the number of insane persons, which in 1876 was 
51 for every 100,000 inhabitants, in 1883 was 67.75. In 
France, for 100,000 inhabitants there were 131 insane per- 
sons in 1883; 133.8 in 1884; 138.5 in 1885. In Germany 
there were 82.7 in 1833; 84.2-in 1884; 88.5 in 1885. ‘Thus 


*A SmallandG Vincent, '' An Introduction to the Study of Society," Chicago, 


1894. 
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the conclusion that the advancement of civilization causes 
the number of insane persons to increase.* ‘The fact should 
be recognized that the increasing feverish activity of our 
society develops general progressive paralysis, epilepsy, 
etc., hence the individuals affected by mental weaknesses 
due to social agencies are not in a condition to resist, and 
become insane when they are submitted to certain other 
social circumstances. If the conditions of a given social 
atmosphere should remain always constant, we should see 
the number of suicides and also the number of insane 
persons exactly constant. But social activity from time to 
time undergoes many variations, owing to changing influ- 
ences. ‘The greater part of individual characteristics have 
developed with tendencies due to the conditions of environ- 
ment; thus when other agencies are brought into action, the 
social life is entirely and completely changed. 

The warlike origin of the Albanians, the insufficient re- 
sources of their land, and the rich valleys in their neigh- 
borhood, explain their habit of brigandage. In 1832 the 
Greeks and the Albanians succeeded in their war of inde- 
pendence, and Otho II., the second son of the King of Bava- 
ria, ascended their throne. But did the brigandage of the 
Albanians terminate in 1832 on this account? The condi- 
tions of their surroundings had confirmed this habit in their 
character, and it will require time before the new social 
environment succeeds in suppressing it. f 

Individual character is a result of the conditions of social 
and natural environment, and of hereditary phenomena, 
and yet under new conditions of environment it reacts in 
an entirely mechanical manner. It is impossible for a mass 
of population entirely “determined ” in its action, to result 
from many individuals relatively free, as the theories oz 
individual free-will affirm. 


* Revue des Revues, 1895. 


+E. Reclus, “' Europe méridionale,” Parna, p 185, E. Demolins, “Les types socrawx 
du bassin de la Méditerranée,” Pane, 1895 
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Lange writes in regard tc the Germans: ‘‘Thus the util- 
itarian tendency presents in Germany an idealistic charac- 
ter. Industry never makes a prodigious forward stride as 
in England; one does not see cities suddenly rise from the 
ground, nor riches accumulate ir the hands of the entrepre- 
neurs.’’* This is an observation of social psychology. It 
is not meant by it that every German corresponds to this 
description which he applies to the population as a whole. 
He means that the conditions of environment and hered- 
itary phenomena are such as co imprint this character upon 
the majority of the Germans. 

Psychology in its present condition describes mental phe- 
nomena external to the individual, while social psychology 
describes the phenomena of individual minds taken in their 
entirety, in their mass. Statistics give in figures, with 
mathematical precision for all social phenomena, that which 
social psychology describes in general terms. ‘Thus what 
we have said in regard to social psychology applies also to 
statistics. Statistical laws relate to masses, They present 
to us social phenomena due to individual acts, because these 
acts are the result of conditions of environment already fixed 
in a similar way for each individual. If this uniformity of 
environment, in which the mass of mankind lives, did not 
exist, how could there be the average type of individual 
from which all others are easily differentiated? 

Statistics tell us that in Italy more thefts are committed 
proportionately than in Russia. In other words, the feeling 
of respect for the property of others is less deeply rooted in 
Italy than in Russia. Thus when economic difficulties 
increase equally in Italy and in Russia, Italian criminality 
will increase more than Ruszian. The conditions of natural 
and social environment have developed in the minds of indi- 
viduals of the two countries a different moral sentiment. 


tLange, ‘ Geschichte des materialisme,” 1875. 
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orological conditions. In the south of Russia it is 
ecessary ‘to wait five or six years before having a good, 
harvest of grain. There is a deficiency of rainfall, and only 
after several years of drought is there one of abundant rain. 
It follows from this that the peasants prefer the more steady 
wages in an industrial manufactory to the uncertainty of 
the harvests. 

At Marseilles the coal which comes from England through 
the Strait of Gibraltar, after being carried 3000 km. is 
sold at a lower price than the coal which comes from the 
mines of Grand’ Comte, 177 km. distant. This fact is due 
to the perfection of the English system of mining the coal, 
to the quality of the mines, and still more to the low rates 
for transportation. In time this will result in closing of the 
mines of Grand’ Comte, or the employment of new mining 
machinery, or something else. If the mines of Grand’ 
Comte should be closed, the population which is employed 
there would commence cultivating the land, or enter indus- 
trial establishments. Thus an exodus of the population 
would take place. The mortality, the birth-rate, the num- 
ber of marriages, of insane, of criminals, etc., depend upon 
whether people live in the country or in the city. The 
conditions of environment are modified through'che changes 
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children are as sure a result as are the normal children. 
We can divide the influences of environment into two 
classes, time and locality. A region which presents the 
same atmospheric and meteorological conditions, etc., etc., 
has a population with certain demographic characteristics. 
This identity of conditions of environment tends to have 
the same effect upon the majority of individuals when con- 
sidered singly. It forms individuals in a definite way, and 
the mass of these individuals present the same characteris- 
tics, and perform similar acts. According to official sta- 
tistics the population in the following countries is divided 
between country and city according to these figures: 
Urban Population. Rural Population. 


Switzerland, ....-.:-.. 16 84 
Belgium, ......-.... 34.5 65.5 
Russia,. . soe’ Titus e QR 90.8 
GECCE 56 so a a 15 85 
Denmark, a6 0 & 60s oo 17.6 82.4 
Sweden, ..-0-.-0+0- 9.2 90.8 
Norway, ....-. er ea oe 13 87 
Holland, .......2..-- 38 62 
England,......-... 48 52 
France... . 24 76 


“Annales del Institut International de Sociologie,” 1895, Vol L 
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which arise in the social surroundings, due to the labor of 
man, or to natural conditions. 

From 1821 to 1881, three times as many Italians as Eng- 
lish have migrated to the United States.* The Italian 
emigrants preserve many national characteristics, a very 
frugal method of life, a high rate of crime, etc. But their 
‘children are less Izalian, and in a less degree still are those 
of the third generation. Thus in spite of this great Italian 
emigration the mode of life in the United States, especially 
in the northeastern section, is essentially Anglo-Saxon. 
‘Though this assimilation does not take place suddenly, no 
one can deny the formation of a new character, due to the 
influences of the new surroundings. Between the environ- 
ment and the irdividual, or society as a whole, there 
is an intimate rapport. Statistical investigation is based 
upon the equal influence which the conditions of environ- 
ment exert upon the individuals who make up the popula- 
tion. There cannot be homogeneity in statistical principles 
unless they are derived from the same natural and social 
conditions. 

The grouping of individuals in society, however, has no 
other raison d'étre than that of overcoming the difficulties of 
the primitive environment and then of exercising natural 
energies in the best manner possible for the benefit of these 
single individuals. Human society is organized according 
to the nature of the individuals and the natural environ- 
ment in which it exists. All the relations established be- 
tween individuals depend upon these two factors. ‘These, 
in their turn, are subject to the influences which are formed 
in them by social relations. Thus there takes place a con- 
tinual transformation of natural environment, of individ- 
uals, of social relations, which in a general and compre- 
hensive way is called social transformation, or evolution. 

Rome. G. FLAMINGO. 


* Report of Commissioner of Immigration, Washington, 1892. M. Dubois ‘S:s/2- 
mes coloniaux ef peuple: colonzsateurs.” Paris, 1895 
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NEW ACADEMIC DEGREES AT PARIS. 


Recent changes and proposals for reorganization in the French 
universities are of interest to American students whe may be con- 
templating foreign study. ‘The proposed changes are more general 
in character and shall be treated first, while changes in the study of 
political and social science in the Law Faculties which have been 
already effected will receive consideration at the close of this com- 
munication. 

Some months ago, Professor Harry Furber, Jr., of Chicago, presented 
a concise memorial to the French Ministry of Public Instruction, which 
‘set forth that while the opportunities for study offered by the great 
‘schools of France and especially of Paris were in every sense excel- 
lent, the great majority of Americans who study abroad go to Germany 
rather than to France. To what can this strange avoidance of France 
be attributed? It is because Americans have had no real opportunity 
to test the merits of French scholarship. Innumerable obstacles stand 
in the way of their access to French schools, while the constant sur- 
veillance of compulsory examinations at frequent intervals, is trouble- 
some in the extreme. The American who studies abroad is as a rule 
a specialist, a graduate of some home institution. Germany puts him 
upon practically the same footing with natives, giving him the degree 
of Doctor after the successful completion of his studies, and this is 
enough to turn the tide in Germany’s favor. For the degree is a 
tangible mark of achievements and a valuable aid in the search fora 
position at home. 

At any German university an American is admitted on the basis of a 
certificate from any college of recognized standing in the United 
States. He may then map out his own curriculum. As Professor 
Furber justly remarks, ‘the two functions of the university, that of 
providing facilities for education, end that of certifying to intellectual 
attainment by the granting of diplomas, are kept rigidly distinct. 
The student is free from examination except when he chooses to 
apply for a degree.” The tendency, indeed, seems to be toward in- 
creasing laxity in the requirements for admission for foreigners and 
toward more strenuousness in the final examinations. 

France, on the contrary, insists upon formalities which are highly 
embarrassing to the American who desires to study there. He hasa 
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peculiar purpose and position to which the system affords no means of 
adaptation. The frequent compulsory examirations and rigid courses 
which serve the purposes of French professional training rarely accord 
with his pursuit of special study, nor can he always secure an adequate 
recognition of his previous training. 

If France is desirous of drawing foreign students to her schools, the 
observations of Professor Furber are quite pertinent. They have led 
in fact to the formation of a Comité Franco-Americain, composed of 
some thirty leading French scientists, with the purpose of securing 
action in the matter. From the outset this committee seemed inclined 
to accede to all reasonable requests made by the Paris-American Uni- 
versity Committee, consisting of resident Americans, ‘The result of 
the joint deliberations of these committees has in some respects been 
exceedingly encouraging. 

It has been proposed to create a new degree. whose exact designation 
is not yet settled—which would be particularly suited to the needs of 
American specialists. The degree would be ccnferred upon the student 
who had successfully pursued a sufficient number of cognate studies, 
without necessarily having confined himself to a single faculty or a 
single school. It would thus be possible, Zor instance, to receive the 
new degree upon the successful completion of courses and examina- 
tions in public law, philosophy of law, and political economy in the 
Taw Faculty, and in modern philosophy and modern history in the 
Faculty of Letters. 

The present limits of the various faculties and schools at Paris are 
the result of historical accident, on the one Hand, and the necessities 
of professional schools, on the other. ‘Thus the Law Faculty is prac- 
tically a training school for young mien wh» intend to enter the public 
legal service. Hence every candidate for e degree in law follows the 
prescribed curriculum, with little or no liberty in the choice of his 
subjects. 

The Comite seems inclined to favor the recognition of work done in 
American colleges of acknowledged rank. It has proposed to consider 
the degree of Bachelor from such institutiors the equivalent of the 
French Bachelier. There seems to be some misunderstanding here 
since this degree has a totally different significance, though the same 
name, in the two countries. The Bachelier is the first of the French 
degrees in time as well as rank, given in the first part of the student’s 
college career, and followed later by Licencié and Docteur. The 
Frenck “Bachelier” cannot be considered equal to our average 
“ Bachelor.” 

The French naturally seek some guarantee that the advantages 
they propose to offer may be conceded only to such Americans as are 
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sufficiently advanced in their studies to profit by them. Such a guar- 
antee it would be difficult to give while our universities are independent 
of one another both in purposes and methods; and while universities 
vary not only in general rank, but often exhibit unequal standing in the 
several schools or faculties of a single institution. 

The decision of the problem involved in the choice of those American 
colleges which should be recognized, and the determination of the 
extent to which work at institutions thus favored might be taken 
into consideration by the French authorities as equivalent to work 
here were matters which had to be referred to competent American 
authorities. An American-Paris University Committee was therefore 
formed, with Professor Simon Newcomb, of Washington, at its head, 
and including a number of our most prominent university authorities. 
Attempts, too, are to be made to establish a number of scholarships 
for study in France—open to competition by students of colleges, rec- 
ognized by the committee, at whose disposal they may be placed. 

It ia not impossible and might perhaps be advantageous if the work 
and opinions of this American Committee should acquire sufficient 
influence to induce our educational institutions to adapt their arrange- 
ments to whatever requirements the committee might see fit to make. 
Before we can successfully claim that respect on the part of foreign 
science, to which the past and present achievements of some of our 
colleges seem already entitled, there will have to be more uniformity 
and more certainty in our higher academic world. 

If France is disposed to throw open the doors of her higher schools 
to Americans, and to make ability the sole criterion for academic 
honors and degrees conferred,—as seems to be the case,—we should 
insist upon an adequate recognition of studies successfully pursued in 
America by the student, and upon admission to all degrees in so far as 
they do confer no civil or professional privileges. While we might 
desire their degree of Doctor of Law, for instence, we are not entitled to 
ask the privilege of entering their public legal service, or of practicing 
law in France,—a right which now attaches to the law degree. The 
difficulty here involved might be obviated,—as I have been told has 
already been done in the case of some foreigners,—by conferring the 
degree without any such rights. It would then be reduced to what 
the foreigner generally seeks, a mark of scientific ability conferred by 
French scientists. 

The proposed new degree will admit of new combinations of studies. 
There can be no doubt that this is a step forward. The limits of 
faculties are, as has been pointed out, historical accidents, or the 
result of the needs of strictly professional schools. The political and 
social sciences,—to cite perhaps the most important instance,—have 
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quite recently assumed such importance, and survived such altera- 
tions in their fundamental conceptions, that it hes become impossible 
to confine them within the limits of existing ‘‘ faculties ” or “schools,” 
In some places in Europe we find these subjects included in the law 
faculty; in others, they form part of the department of philosophy; in 
still others, a new faculty or a new school has been founded, like the 
Faculty of Political Sciences at Tübingen. 

Changes affecting the status of the political sciences have already 
been made which are of considerable importance. They are grouped 
with the legal studies which, in my judgment, is preferable to associat- 
ing them with the philosophical faculty. The status of these studies 
is now fixed by the Décret of April 30, 1895, which has gone into 
effect with the beginning of the term just commencing. Hence- 
forth, as the Décret prescribes, the diplomas for ‘‘ Docteur en Droit” 
will bear mention either of the ‘'sctences juridiques,” or of the 
“ sciences politiques et Economiques,” according to the choice of the 
student in the arrangement of his studies. There are thus two more 
or less distinct courses of study, and two different systems of examina- 
tion now open to the student in the law faculty. He may confine 
himself chiefly to the private legal disciplines, or to political science 
and economics. Moreover, the number of the examinations for the 
degree of Doctor of Lews has been reduced, and the order in which 
they are taken has become optional in the cases where political and 
economic sciences are chosen. The requirements now include two 
oral examinations instead of three, and the defence of a single thesis © 
prepared by the candidate, instead of two. 

The subjects required in examination of those students who seek 
their Doctor of Laws for work in political and economic sciences, are 
as follows : 

For the first examiration : 

I. History of Freach Public Law. 
Principles of Public Law. 
Comparative Constitutional Law. 
2. Administrative Law, or 
Public International Law, according to the choice of the candi- 
date. 

For the second examination : 

I. Political Economy and the History of Economic Doctrines. 
2. French Financial Legislation and the Science of Finance. 
3. At the option of the candidate : 

Industrial Legislation and Economy, or 

Rural Legislation and Economy, or 

Colonial Legislation and Economy. 
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The thesis must appertain to one of the subjects mentioned. 

The above enumeration may convey a partial, but by no means 
adequate, idea of the seriousness with which political sciences are now ` 
studied in French universities. Some years ago, instruction in politi- 
cal and social science at Paris was neither very advanced nor very 
extensive,—ontside, perhaps, of zhe École Libre des Sciences Poli- 
tiques, founded in 1877. In the last few years, however, these sciences 
have occupied an increasingly larze part in the instruction offered in 
the Collége de France, and also in the Faculty of Law of the Univer- 
sity of Paris. 

The objection, which but a few years ago might have been made 
with a certain degree of justice, that Paris offers the student next to 
nothing in the way of advanced work in economic or political sciences 
can now no longer be brought forward. 

C. W. A. VEprrz. 

Paris. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 





AUSTRIA. 


Vienna.—Dr. Eugen Peter Schwiedland bas recently become Privat- 
dozent at the University of Vienna, in Econcmics and Finance. He 
was born October 23, 1863, at Budapesth, where he received his early 
education in the Gymnasium. There he attended the University in 
1881-1882, though in the latter part of the year 1882 he went to the 
University of Vienna, where he remained until 1885. In October, 1887, 
he received thedegree of Doctor juris from the University of Vienna, 
and entered at once in the judicial career, In the fall of 1889 he entered 
the public administration, and occupied a pcst in the Department of 
Labor Insurance in the Ministry of the Interior. Dr. Schwiedland 
hecame in 1890 the successor of Professor V. Mataja, in the Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry of Lower Austria. He is one of the editors of 
the Revue d Economie politique, now in its tenth year. Besides many 
articles which Dr. Schwiedland has contributed to the weekly and 
daily press he has written : 

“ Das Verhaliniss der Gross und Kleinhandelspreise.” Conrad’s 
Jahrbiicher, 1889. l 

“Étude sur les rapports entre les prix en gros el en détail.” Revue 
d'économie politique, 1890. 

“Die Arbeitseinsiellungen in Amerika; ein Beitrag zur Natur- 
geschichte der Strikes.” Conrad’s Jahrbücher, 1889. 

“Die Einfuhrung obligatorischer Arbeiterausschüsse, etc., in Oester- 
reich.” Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 1891. 

“Dorgantsation de la grande industrie en Autriche.” Revue 
d'économie politique, 1891. 

“Die Wiener Perlmutter Indusirie und thre Krisis” Pp. 21. 
Vienna, 1891. 

“Les formes de Vindustrie.”” Revue d’economie politique, 1892. 

“ H. Pigeonneau, nécrologie.” Ibid., 1832. 

“Essai sur la fabrique collective.” Ibid., 1893. 

“ Les indusivies de alimentation à Paris.” Ibid., 1895. 

“Die Entstehung der Hausindustrie mit Rücksicht auf Oester- 
reich.” Zeitschnft für Volkswirthschaft, Sozialpolitik und Verwal- 
tung, 1892. 

“ Sine alte Wiener Hausindustrie.” Ibid., 1892. 

“ Ein Gesetz zur Beschränkung der freien Concurrenz im Handel.” 
Ibid. 1893. 

“Aufhebung des Silagesellenwesens durch die Arbeiter.” Thid.,1894. 
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“ Kleingewerbe und Hausindustrie in Oesterreich; Beitrage zur 
Kenniniss ihrer Entwickelung und ihrer Extstenzbedingungen.” 
Vol. I, pp. 237; Vol. IO, pp. 450. Leipzig, 1890. 


GERMANY, 


Berlin.—Dr. Richard Bockh was appointed Ordinary Honorary 
Professor of Statistics at the University of Berlin, October 20, 1895. 
He was born the 28th of March, 1824, at Berlin, where he attended the 
Friedrichs Underische Gymnasium, and 1842-45 the legal faculty of 
the University, with the single interruption of a summer semester 
1844, which he spent at Heidelberg. He entered the government 
service as Kammerrerichis-Auscultatoy, in 1845, at Berlin. In 1847 
he became Regterungsreferendar at Potsdam and later at Erfurt. In 
1852 he was advanced to the grade of Assessor and employed as 
assistant at the Royal Prussian Statistical Bureau in Berlin, 1855-61, 
in the office of the Oderprasidium in Potsdam, and 1861-64 again in 
the Statistical Bureau. In 1864 he was named Government Councilor, 
and in the same year member of the Royal Statistical Bureau and of 
the Royal Statistical Central Commission. From 1862-81 he was 
docent in the Seminary of the Statistical Bureau. In 1875 he became 
the Director of the Statistical Bureau of the city of Berlin. In 188r he 
was appointed Extraordinary Professor at the University of Berlin, and 
in the same year received Aongris causa the degree of Doctor from the 
faculty of political science of the University of Tübingen. The title 
of Geheimer Regterungsrath was conferred upon him in 1885, while 
in the following year he became a director of the Seminary of Political 
and Statistical Science at the University of Berlin. 

Professor Bockh is a member of the International Statistical Insti- 
tute, corresponding member of the Royal Belgian Statistical Central 
Commission, of the Belgian Société royale de médicine publique, of 
the Société de médicine publique et d’hygiéne professionelle of Paris, 
honorary member of the Hygienic Association of Budapesth, and 
vice-president of the Permanent Commission of the International 
Demographic Congress. 

Dr. Béckh’s contributions to statistical science have been very ` 
numerous. Besides his official reportsand smaller essays especially in 
the Zettschrift des Central- Verems fir das Wohl der arbeitenden Klas- 
sen, Zeitschrift des kgt.-preussischen Statistischen Bureaus, Magazin 
Jūr die Litteratur des Auslandes, Der deutsche medizinische 
Wochenschrift, etc., he has written: 

“Die Bevilkerung von England, Frankreich und Preussen.” 
Mittlelungen des Kgl. Statistischen Bureaus, 1853. 

“ Die Sprachgrenze in Belgien.” Zeitschrift fiir Erdkunde, 1854. 
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“ Veröfenilichungen aus der adminisirativen Statistik der verschie- 
denen Staaten,’’ Ibid., 1856. 

“ Statistik der offentiichen Sparkassen der Provinz Brandenburg.” 
Zeitsckrift des Centralyereins für das Wohl der arbeitenden Klassen, 
1859. 

“ Die Methoden der Volkszählung.” Ibid., 1861. 

“ Ortschaftis-siaitsiik und historisch-geographisch statistische Ueber- 
-sichi des Regierungsbezirkes Potsdam und der Stadt Berlin.” Ibid., 
1861. 

“Die Sterblichkeitsverhalinisse der Kurmark, ein Beitrag fir 
Altersversorgungskassen.”’ Arbeiterfreund, 1863. 

“ Geschichtliche Entwickelung der amtlichen Statistik des preus- 
-sıschen Staates.” Festschrift fur den internationalen statistischen 
Kongress in Berlin. 1863. 

“ Die Bearbeitung der Kreisstatistiken.” Zeitschrift des Kgl, Stat- 
istischen Bureaus, 1861. 

“Statistik der Urwahlen zum Abgeordnetenhaus.” Ibid., 1863. 

“Gutachten beirefend Provinzgial-Kreis-und Gemeinde-Abgaben.” 
Ibid., 1863. 

“Aktensiucke zur Zihlung von 1867.” Ibid., 1868. 

“ Geschichtliches tiber die Beurkundung des Personenstandes im 
preussischen Staate.”’ Ibid., 1871. 

“ Preussische Statistik,” Bå. KXXXV.; “Dice communal Finanz 
Statistik.” 1875. : 

“ Sprachkarte vom preussischen Staate nach der Aufnahme von 
186r.” 1863. 

“ Die statistische Bedeutung der Volkssprache als Kennzeichen der 
Nationalitat.” Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie, 1866. 

“ Der Deutschen Volkszaht und Sprachgebiete in den europäischen 
Staaten.” 1869. 

“ Historische Karte von Eisass-Lothringen” (jointly with H. 
Kiepert). 1870. 

“Die naturlichen Grenzen Frankreichs und Deutschlands.” Unser- 
zeit, 1870. 

“Das deutsche Sprachgebiet in Frankreich.” Magazin für die 
Litteratur des Auslandes, 1870. 

“ Belgien und die vlamische Partei.” Ibid., 1871. 

“ Sterblichkeitstafel fur den preussischen Staat im Umfange von 
1865-1875.” Conrad's Jahrbücher, Bd. xxv. 

“Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin.” Vols. Ill. to XX., 
1875-93. Published 1877-95. 

“ Die Bevolkerungs-Gewerbe-und Wohnungsaufnahme in der Stadt 
Berlin vom r Dez., 1875."" 4 Hefte, 1878-80. 
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Idem vom 1 Dez., 1880. 3 Hefte, 1883-88. 

Idem vom 1 Dez., 1885. 2 Hefte, 1890-91. 

Idem vom 1 Dez., 1890. 2 Hefte, 1893~95. 

“ Die Bewegung der Bevolkerung der Stad! Berlin in dem Jahren: 
1869-78.” 1884. 

tt Die statistische Messung des Einflusses der Ernahrungsweise auf 
die Kindersterblichkett.”’ Heft 28. Abhandlungen des Wiener demo- 
graphischen Kongresses, 

“ Tabellen betreffend den Einfluss der Ernahrungsweisen auf die 
Kindersteiblichkett.’ Bulletin de l'Institut internationale de statis- 
tique, Tome ii., 1887. 

“ Die Statistische Messung der ehelichen Fruchtbarkeit.” Ibid., 
Tome v., 1890. 

“ Halley als Statistiker, zur Feier des 200 jährigen Bestehens von 
Halley's Sterblichketistafel.’ Ibid., Tome vii, 1893. 

“ Veroffentlichungen des Statistischen Amtes der Stadt Berlin.” 
1876-95. g 

t Bevolkerung.’ Abschnitt in Statistischen Jahrbuch dentscher- 
Städte, Vola. L to TV. 

“ Karte der Verbrettung der Deutschen in Europa.” 

‘Deutsches Volk.” Brockhans Lexicon, 

“ Bericht über den demographischen Kongress im Haag, 1884?” 
Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift für öffentliche Gesundheitspflege. Bd. 
xvii. 

Idem, “Kongress in Wien, 1887.” Ibid., Bd. xx. 

“ Die Arbeiten des statistischen Amies der Stadt Berlin.” Borners. 
Bericht über die Hygiene Ausstellung, 1882-83; III., 1886. 

“ Mortalité Vaprès les causes de decès.” Rapport du Congrès de la: 
` Hage, 1884. 

“ Table de mortalité de la ville de Berlin, anné 1879.” Jubilee 
Volume, Royal Statistical Sọciety, 1885. 

“ Travaux du bureau de statistique de la ville de Berlin.” 25me 
anniversaire de la société de statistique de Paris, 1886. 


ITALY. 


Palermo.—Professor Francisco Maggiore-Perni has recently been 
appointed Ordinary Professor of Statistics at the University of Palermo. 
He was born at Palermo, November 11, 1836, and received his early 
education in the Jesuit schools of that city. He attended the Law 
Faculty of the University of Palermo in 1853-57, where in 1857 he 
. obtained first prize in the competitive examination in Political Econ- 
omy and received the degree of Doctor juris. In'1859 Dr. Maggiore- 
Perni engaged in the practice of the law, which he followed until 
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1863, when he became Director of the Municipal Bureau of Statistics of 
the city of Palermo, a post which he still holds. In 1864 he became 
a member of the Statistical Commission of the city and department. 
His university career began in 1877, when he became Docent of Statis- 
tics at the University of Palermo. In 1886 he was appointed Professor 
Incaricato, in 1890 Extraordinary Professor, and in 1895 Ordinary Pro- 
fessor. Professor Maggiore-Perni was formerly editor of the journals 
L’ Idea(1858-59), Revista de Sicilia (1865-68), La Regime (1869-72), 
Giornale ed atti della Societa sictlana d'economia politica (1875-90), 
Annuario di diritto pubblica (1890-95), and Gazetta municipale di 
Palermo (since .1871). Professor Maggiore-Perni is member of a 
large number of learned bodies such as the Italian Royal Academy of 
Science, Letters and Arts, the Sicilian Society of Political Economy, 
the German Juriste’ Society of Prague, the Jurists’ Society of Berlin, 
and the Royal Academy of Jurisprudence and Legislation of Madrid. 
Professor Maggiore-Perni’s principal publications are : 

“ Applicazione delle leggi economiche alla siciliana esposizione 
delle opere d'industrie nel 1857. 1857. 

“ Della compilazione e della materia statistica.” 1858. 

“ Sul credito territoriale ed agrario.” 1858. 

“ Materie prime e prodotti.’ Pp. 24. 1859. 

“ Silla scienza delle finanze.” 1859. 

“ Sul? Associazione, studii.” 1859-1865. 

“ Progetto di un nuovo ordinamento della statistica tn Sicilia.” 
1860. 

“ Delle strade ferrate in Sicilia,” Opera premiata dal R. Istituto di 
Incoraggiamento di Sicilia. Pp. 332. 1861. 

“ Lo stato ttaliano e i beni di mano-morta siciliana sotto Paspetto 
giuridico ed economico.” Pp. 132. 1864. 

“ Sui censimenti della popolazione e su quelto della citta di Palermo 
del 1861.” Pp. cevii, 482. 1865. : 

“ D'incameramento e îi beni di mano-morta siciliana.” 1865. 

“ Della privativa dei tabacchi in rapporto all industria siciliana.” 
1865. 

“ Della unificazione legislativa.” 1865. 

“ Mac-Culloc, la sua vita e le sue opere, cenni.” 1865. 

“ Sull’ ordinamento delle finanze.” 1865. 

“ Dei pubblici impiegati e det loro diritti in rapporto allo Stato e 
alla legge di disponibilita.” 1866. 

“ Dei varii progetti sulla soppressione degli ordini religiosi, e 
destinazione dei loro bent.” 1866. 

“ Progetti e provvedimenti finanziarii.” 1866. 

“ Della moneta di carta e delle conseguenze del suo corso. 1866. 
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“ D'economia pubblica e la nazionalita.” 1866. 

“ Sul? ordinamento finanziario ed amministrativo in Ialia.” 1867, 

“Dé taluni errori inlorno al? ordinamento amministrativo @ 
Jtalia.” 1867. 

“ Del progetto della Commissione sull'asse ecclesiastico’! 1867. 

t Dei sofismi e delle metafore in politica, economia e pubblica ammi- 
nistrazione.” 1868. 

“ Leaccentramento et lavori pubblici in Sicilia.” 1869. 

“ Topografia e popolazione della citta di Palermo.’ Pp. 122, 1869. 

“ Di Emerico Amari e delle sue opere?! Pp. 110. 1871. 

“ Sui movimenti della popolaztone di Palermo dal 1862 al 1864." 
Vol. I. Pp. lx, 387. 1872. 

“ 7 censimenti della popolazione dt Palermo del 1861 e del r8zr ei 
movimenti del decennto”’ Pp. LI4. 1874. 

“ L'imposta fondiaria in Italia ed il progetio della perequazione. 
Memoria.” Palermo. Pp. 76. 1875. 

“Dei movimenti della popolazione di Palermo del 1863 al 1867.” 
Pp. 444. Palermo, 1878. 

“El dazio di consumo e la proposta di reforma in rapporto di 
Gilanci delle grande citta con ire tavole statistiche.” Pp.92. Palermo, 
1879. 

“ L'economia politica in Sicilia nel secolo XTX.” Atti dell’ Acca- 
demia R. di scienze lettere ed arti, 1875. 

“ Tommaso Natele, i sui tempi et la riforme economiche in Sicilia 
nel secolo XVIII.” Ibid., 1880. 

“ Discorso per la solenne celebrazione del decennio anniversaria delia 
societa siciliana d'economia politica. Palermo, 1885. 

“ La tutela e tl lavoro dei fanciulli nelle miniere di Sicilia,” Saggio 
economico statistico. Pp. 28. Palermo, 1875. 

c L'industria manifatturiera di Palermo e il lavoro delle donne e 
dei fanciulli.” Pp. 24. Palermo, 1877. 

“ Sulle condizioni economiche agrarie della Sicilia in rapporto alle 
alive regioni italiane.” Pp. 70. Palermo, 1877. 

“ La popolazione siciliana in rapporto al territorio e alle condizioni 
sociali.” Pp.32. Palermo, 1877. 

t Prezzo del grano e dei suoi prodotti pasta e pane nella Citta di 
Palermo dal 1850 al 1874. Pp. 24. Palermo, 1876. 

“ Sul bisogno di una Statistica Storica delle grandi cilia.” Pp. 9. 
Palermo, 1876. 

“ Statistica elettorale politica ed amminisirativa della Citita dt 
Palermo dal 186r al 1877.” Pp. 94. Palermo, 1879. 

“ Statistica dei giurati della Citta di Palermo dal 1861 al 1880.” Pp. 
42. Palermo, 1879-80. 
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“Sul caro prezzo del pane in Palermo.” Pp. 31. Palermo, 1880. 

“Dei movimenti della popolazione di Palermo nel decennio 1862-71" 
in rapporto al precedente. Pp. 165. Palermo, 1880. 

“ Dei movimenti della popolazione di Palermo nel decennio 1872— 
8r.” Pp.72. Palermo, 1884. 

“ Sulla salute pubblica della citta di Palermo.” Pp. 23. Palermo, 
1883. 
“ La statistica nel concetto, nel? ufficio, nella dignita i scienza.” 
Pp. 16. Palermo, 1883. 

“ Tentativo di una definizione della statistica in rapporto al suo 
assunto e al suo melodo.” Pp. 41. Palermo, 1884. 

“ Importanza della statistica in ordine al suo sviluppo scientifico e 
civile.” Pp. 22, Palermo, 1887. 

“ Del grado di certezza della statistica nei suor numeri e nelle sue 
induzioni.”” Pp. 22. Palermo, 1888. 

“ Limiti ed attinenze della statistica con le scienze che studiano i 
varii ordini della vite sociale,” Pp. 109. Palermo, 1889. 

“La regolarita degli atti umani e le leggi statistiche.” Pp. 96. 
Palermo, 1889. 

. " Unita e indipendcnza della scienza statistica.” Pp. 66. Palermo, 
1889. 
“La popolazione di Sicilia e di Palermo dal X al XVIII secolo.” 
Pp. 624. Palermo; 1892-93. 

“ Movimento economico e sociale del? Tialia di fronte a se stessa ea 
talune grandi nazioni’ Appunti statistici. Pp. 44. Palermo, 1893. . 
“ Le inchieste sociali e le monografie di famiglia in rapporto alia 

statistica.” Pp. 24. Palermo, 1893. 

“Palermo e le sue grandi epidemie dal secolo XVI al XIX.” 
Saggio storico-statistico. Pp. 608. Palermo, 1894. 

“La legge del? emigrazione permanente in Italia.” Pp. 154. 
Palermo, 1894. 

“ Sule condizioni demografiche economiche ed amministrative della 
citta di Palermo.” Pp. 140. Palermo, 1895. 

“Dele condizioni economiche politiche e morals della Sicilia dopo 
il 1860.’ Pp. 250. Palermo, 1896. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NOTES. 


A VALUABLE ADDITION to recent literature treating of the industrial 
history of England is Professor Cheyney’s “Social Changes in Eng- 
land in the Sixteenth Century as Redected in Contemporary Litera- 
ture.”* This work is all that the title indicates and considerably more. 
in an opening chapter the anthor gives an exceedingly lucid and well- 
balanced account of the English manorial system asit existed down to 
the sixteenth century. Condensed into twenty pages, this is as good 
a description of English agricultural conditions in the Middle Ages as 
has yet been written, and supplies an admirable basis for the considera- 
tion of the references to contemporary literature which are mustered 
in the second chapter and form the bedy of the book. Beginning with 
John Ross’ ‘‘ Warwickshire Antiquary,” which appeared about 1460, 
Professor Cheyney makes use of nearly every contemporary authority 
of importance down to the ‘‘ Petition of the Diggers of Warwickshire,” 
which was presented about 1598. Citations are drawn from nearly 
fifty contemporary sources and the result is a more vivid picture of 
the industrial changes leading up to and following the numerous 
inclosures of this period than it would be possible to give by any other 
tuethod. Professor Cheyney’s conclusions are conservative. The 
period from 1475 to 1575 is shown to have been a period of rapid 
change and development in comparison with the centuries which 
preceded. These changes represented progress, but fell with peculiar 
hardship on the lower classes of agricultural laborers who adjusted 
themselves but slowly to the new conditions, when sheep-raising 
displaced agriculture and manufacturing and city-life came forward 
prominently. By the end of the sixteenth century the readjustment 
was effected and the England which emerged in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was a new world, industrially, socially and politically. This 
monograph will be especially useful to students of English industrial 
history since it gives them in compact form the contemporary literary 
references to the rural changes which characterized this important 
period. 

* Socral Changes in England in the Sixteenth Century as Reflected in Contem- 
porary Ltterature. Part I. Rural Changes. By EDWARD P. CHEYNBY, 
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THE FIRST VOLUME of Mr. Foster’s ‘‘Commentaries on the Consti- 
tution,” * gives some idea of the magnitude of the work which the 
author has undertaken. In this volume of some 715 pages, questions 
introductory to the study of constitutional law are treated; such are, 
the general nature of federal constitutions; formation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States; the meaning of the Preamble; the 
three departments of the government; Congress—its members and 
officers. If the present plan is followed, the work, when completed, 
will form a running commentary on our organic law. This seems to 
be the purpose the anthor has in view. Little or no attempt has been 
made to treat the general questions of constitutional law in their rela- 
tion to cne another, nor to examine their growth from the standpoint 
of the public law. 





‘(Tre BUILDING OF THE NATION,” t by Henry Gannett, may be 
looked upon as a popular Compendium of the Census by one who has 
borne an honorable share in the preparation of the official document. 
“The style is somewhat more pyrotechnic thar. becomes that of a gov- 
‘ernment document, but the matter is essentially the same. Successive 
«chapters treat of National Domain, Government, Population, Agricul- 
‘ture, Manufactures, Mineral Resources, Transportation, Finance and 
Wealth. This descriptive matter forms the basis of the work, though 
there are a few words of introductory generalization under the caption, 
“An Industrial Republic,” while at the close the author drops into 
prophecy and gives a highly colored ‘‘ Forecest of the Future.” But 
gorgeous language and the gorgeous binding of the book cannot affect 
the solid basis of fact upon which it is built up. Mr. Gannett is 
primarily a geographer, and includes in full the geographical data 
which he has made familiar to us in the Census publications. Statis- 
ticiars are generally agreed that this is useless ballast, which might 
give place to matter of more value. 





WE SURELY Have to thank Mr. Godkin’s publishers for having 
persuaded him to put his “‘ Reflections ” f into a more permanent, or, at 


* Commentaries on the Consittutzon of the Untied States, Historical and Judicial 
With Observations upon the Ordinary Provisions of State Conststutrons, and a Com- 
parison with the Cossittuiton of Other Countries. By ROGER FOSTER. Pp. 713. 
Price, $4.59. Boston : Boston Book Company, 1895. 

+ The Buriding of ‘he Naiton By HENRY GANNETT, Chief Geographer of the 
‘Geological Survey and of the Hieventh Census. Pp. 252. Price, $2.50. New York: 
Henry T. Thomas Company, 1895. 

$ Reflections and Comments, 1865-1895 By EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN. Pp. 328. 
Price, $2.00. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1895. 
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least, more convenient shape than the files of a weekly periodical run-- 
ning over thirty years could give them. They are selected from the 
author’s editorial contributions to the Matton and they deal with a 
great variety of non-political subjects, both ‘‘ grave and gay,” that have 
at one time and another interested the American people since the close 
of the Civil War. They show us the editor of the Nation at his best 
and in his most genial moods. These short essays cover a charming 
variety of topics—'‘ Culture and War,” ‘‘ The ‘Comic Paper’ Ques- 
tion,” “The Morals and Manners of the Kitchen,” “John Stuart 
Mill,” “ Panics,” "Tyndall and the Theologians,” ‘‘ Chromo-Civiliza~ 
tion,” ‘The Debtor Class,” ‘‘ Physical Force in Politics,” “The Evo- 
lution of the Summer Resort” and numerous other unrelated, 
incongruous subjects. They are light and airy, and deal with tran- 
sient superficial social phenomena—sort of post-prandial productions— 
with this important difference : they are the productions of one whose- 
vision is keen and far-seeing, whose pen is sharp and whose capacity 
for trenchant statement is seldom equaled. These ‘Reflections ” 
form a genuine and substantial contribution to that class of literature — 
which gives us acute criticisms of social and political life unaccom- 
panied by ponderons reasoning that is fast going out of vogue in these 
fearfully scientific and abstrusely theoretical days. Apropos of the 
daily Jeremiads on the uncertainties of trade, the wrecks of industry 
and the wickedness of man, the following sentence from ‘‘ Panics’’ 
may not prove untimely or uninteresting, coming from one not given 
tooverweening optimism: ‘‘To any one who understands what this- 
new social force, Credit, is, and the part it plays in human affairs, the 
wonder is, not that it gives way so seldom, but that it stands so firm ; 
that these hundreds of millions of laborers, artisans, shopkeepers, mer-- 
chants, bankers and manufacturers hold so firmly from-day to day the 
countless engagements into which they enter, and that each recurring: 
year the result of the prodigious effort which is now put forth in the 
civilized world in the work of production, should be distributed with 
so much accuracy and honesty and, on the whole, with so much wise 
adjustment to the value of each man’s contributions to civilization.” 


THE SECOND VOLUME of Gomel’s useful treatise * upon the financial 
causes of the French Revolution has appeared and the work has been 
couronné by the French Academy and by the Académie des Sciences 
morales et politiques. The first volume has already been described 


* Les Causes financières de ia Revolution francaise.” Par CHARLES GOMEL. Paris:. 
Guillaumin et Cie, 1893 
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in the ANNALS.* The present one deals with the period between the 
dismissal of Necker (1781) and the assembling of the Estates General. 
M. Gomel tells his story in a characteristically lucid style. While 
adhering closely to his theme he manages, without diverting the read- 
er’s attention, to trace at the same time the changing attitude of the 
public toward the government. The history of the revolution can, 
perhaps, be best approached from the financial side. The political 
movement, which began at least two years before the meeting of the 
Estates General. was the result of a financial crisis and, as M. Gomel 
remarks, who knows but the violent overthrow of the older system 
might not have been avoided had Louis XV. been followed by a mon- 
arch preserving even ordinary insight and strength of character. Our 
author treads a well-beaten path. He is no lover of parodox and the 
reader looking ‘for new and suggestive restatements of the well-known 
antecedents of the revolution will be disappointed. Turgot, Necker, 
Bailly and Droz seem long ago to have discovered and presented the 
really salient characteristics of the period. 


MACMILLAN & Co. publish a small volume by William Gow, Under- 
writer of the Marine Insurance Company of Liverpool, on the question 
of marine insurance.t The volume contains the substance of a course 
of lectures delivered at the University Club under the auspices of the 
Liverpool Board of Legal Studies. The intricate questions of the 
extent and limitation of liabilities of the companies and the rights of 
the insured are examined with great care. 





THE TENDENCY OF the legislative branch of government to građu- 
ally absorb all essential powers to itself has frequently led to doleful 
protests on the part of political writers. In his monograph { on the 
contrel over legislation in the United States and its members, 
Professor Hershey has given a succinct account of the various devices 
and organs which counteract this tendency. He discusses in turn 
the veto, the right of the judiciary to pass upon the constitutionality 
of legislation, and the direct participation of the people in legislation 
through constitutional conventions and varions forms of referendum. 


* VoL iil, p. 381. November, 1892 
+ Marine Insurance. By Wu. GOW. Pp. 401, Price $r 50. New York and Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1895 
f Dis Kontrolle ther die Gesetzgebung in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nord- 
Amerika und deren GHedern. By Du. AMOS 8. HERSHEY. Pp.73. Heidelberg: 
Hornung, 1895. 
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Prepared in Germany, without access to original sources of informe- 
tion, such an essay must necessarily be a summary. It is, however, a 
good summary, and has the merit of ccmbining in a single treatment 
all the checks upon legislative activity which our constitutional devel- 
opment has produced. : 


ONE OF THE MOS? useful bibliographies of the social sciences pub- 
lished is the “Bibliographia sociologica,” * now in its fifth year, and 
of which the first two numbers for 1895 have just been received. The 
editors of this bibliography have recently adopted the Dewey system 
of classification in the arrangement of titles, and introduce the present 
number with a brief explanation of the advantages of this change. 
The bibliography embraces over four thousand titles and is practically 
exhanstive for French, German and English literature. The 
references to periodical literature are especially full, and will make 
this publication invaluable to students of special social problems. 





THE LOWELL LECTURES, delivered this year, on “The Church in the 
First Three Centuries,” t have been published with the addition of 
illustrative quotations. The lecturer limited himself to stating the 
facts in a clear and interesting manner, and did not attempt any 
original contributions. The result is an excellent example of what 
such work should be. Only two criticisms suggest themselves. On 
matters of dispute Mr. Moxom does not often state that there is an 
opposite view ; and in some cases, ¢. g., use of penances, he fails to 
discuss germs which are of importance on account of their later 
developments. 

The bibliographical note is unsatisfactory. It is limited to English 
works and even of the English books, “ Cruttwell,’’ ‘ Gwatkin,’’ and 
other important works are omitted, And any such list ought to be 
more than a mere aggregation of titles. Sources should be distin- 
guished from secondary works and the latter should be classified 
according to their merit. 





Just Now, WHEN American manufacturers are beginning to com- 
plain that they cannot hold their own in certain directions against 


*Bibliographia sociologica. Sociologie et Droit. Sommaire méthodique des 
trestés et des revwes. By H. LA FONTAINE anc P, OTLET, Pp. xxiii, 170. Price, 
to francs, Brussels, 1895. 

tom Jerusalem io Nicea. By PHILIP STAFFORD Moxom. Pp. xli, 457. Price, 
fi.s0, Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1895. 
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Japanese competition, the recent monograph of Dr. Oscar Miinster- 
berg* upon Japan’s Foreign Trade from 1542 to 1854 is peculiarly wel- 
come. In spite of his inability to make use of the native sources, the 
author of this monograph has brought to light a very extensive litera- 
ture bearing upon Japan’s trade relations with other countries and the 
account which he gives us of Japan’s foreign relations is fairly com- 
plete. The most extended period is from 1640 to 1855, when Japan 
attempted to maintain a policy of complete non-intercourse with the 
outside world. It is to be regretted that Dr. Miinsterberg did not 
enlarge the scope of Lis monograph so as to include the last forty 
years of Japan’s history and thus make his survey of more than 
historical interest. 


PERSONS INTERESTED IN fundamental questions concerning the 
functions of government will find pleasure and profitin a little volume, 
“ Anarchy or Government?” t by William M. Salter. Anarchy is here 
used as signifying “freedom from organized force imposing itself on 
society.” Admitting that this is the ideal state of society and that the 
abstract presumption is against government, the author inquires on 
what grounds and how far a community may use force in attaining 
its ends and finds the chief justification for nearly all the functions, at 
present exercised without question, in the fact that the individuals in 
society ‘‘are not mere units, but members of a somewhat beyond 
themselves,” He repudiates all idea of a contractual relation. In 
the industrial field we now have, with scarcely any exception, “ an- 
archy ” and the enlargement of government functions to cover parts 
or all of this field is often opposed, especially by Spencer, on grounds 
which would logically lead to the abolition of all government except 
for defensive warfare. The author concludes that asto how far a 
society may go in securing social welfare, no line of principle can be 
drawn. How far freedom of contract shall be permitted and what 
industrial functions the state shall assume, are questions of expediency. 
While there are decidedly questionable propositions here and there, 
the main line of argument and the theoretical conclusion reached 
seem entirely sound. 





THE NEW CONSTITUTION of South Carolina, which went into effect 
on the thirty-first of December, 1895, contains many important changes 


*Japans Auswartiger Handel von 1542 bis 185¢ By Dr. Oscar MUNSTHREERG. 
Pp. xxxvill, 312. Price, 7 marks Mtnchener Volkswirthschaftiiche Studien. 
Heraus gegeben von Lujo Brentano und Walther Lotz. Stuttgart, 1896. 

- t Anarchy or Government ® By WILLIAM MACKONTIRE SALTER. Pp. 176, Price, 
$u.75. New Yorkand Boston. T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1895. 
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which reflect the peculiar social conditions in that State. Perhaps 
the most striking is the restriction of the electoral franchise, so as to 
exclude the illiterate population. The amendment, as actually 
adopted, will probably have, as immediate effect, the disenfranchise- 
ment of a large percentage of the colored population. A general 
provision is inserted that every electo> must be able to read and write 
any part of the constitution ; or, if auable to do this, must have paid 
taxes on assessed property of a value of at least $300. This is modi- 
fied by a curious qualification, intended probably to enable the 
illiterate white population to become electors. It is provided that 
“up to January I, 1898, all male persons of voting age applying for 
registration, who can reec any section in the constitution submitted 
to them by the registration officers, or understand and explain st 
when read to them by the registration officer, shall be entitled to 
register and become electors.’ Such persons are to remain, during 
life, qualified electors, unless disqualified by other provisions of the 
constitution A right of appeal from the decision of the registration 
officers to the Court of Common Plees, and thence to the Supreme 
Court, is provided for. 


THE SECOND VOLUMS of the new, revised edition of Villari’s t Nic- 
cold Machiavelli e i suoi Tempi” * has been issued by Hoepli, of Milan. 
While the type is smaller than that of the first edition the paper and 
printing in the present issue are much better. The author has made a 
number of changes in detail and taken account of the criticisms which 
his book called forth; for example of the late Professor Baumgarten’s. 
views of the Prince. A number of new documents have been included 
in the appendix, among others autograph marginal criticisms made by 
Queen Christina, of Sweden, upon the Prince. A third volume has 
still to be revised in order to complete the work. n 





Mr. WEBSTER’S TREATISE on the ‘‘ Law of Naturalization” f forms a 
companion volume to the same author’s work on the ‘‘ Law of Citizen- 
ship in the United States.” The autkor discusses in great detail the 
relation between laws governing emigration and naturalization and, in 
this connection, lays down the principle that ‘‘complete naturaliza- 


* Niccolò Machiavelli e i suci Tempr-tlinstrati com nuovi documenti. By PArt- 
QUALE VILLARI Second edition, revised end corrected. Vol. u. Price of the 
three volumes, 15 lire. Milan: Hoepli, 1895. 

t The Lawof Naturalization tn the United States of America and of Other Countries. 
By PRENTISS WEBSTER, A. M. Pp. 423. Price, $4.00. Boston. Little, Brown & Co. 
1895. 
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tion, in the international sense, exists only when, in absolute good 
faith, all the rules which govern emigration from the country of 
origin . . . . are complied with.” The right of expatriation, in 
so far as it is a recognized legal right, is fully considered. The author 
then proceeds to take up the various stages leading to naturalization in 
the United States and, in the concluding chapters, describes the pro- 
cess in the countries of Europe and South America. A special feature 
of the book is the excellent analytical index which enables one to refer 
with great ease to the great number of legal questions connected with 
this subject. , 


. REVIEWS. 


The Canadian Banking System, 1817-1890. By R. M. BRECKEN- 
RIDGE, Ph.D. Publications of the American Economic Association. 
Vol. X., Nos. 1, 2, 3. Pp. 476. Price, $1.50. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1895. 

Dr. Breckenridge’s bulky volume on the Canadian Banking System 
represents much intelligent industry, rendering information available 
that has hitherto been scattered among government records, forgotten 
pamphlets and magazine articles. It is more than a mere history or 
description of banking experiments in Canada. It presents with con- 
siderable fullness the arguments pro and con made at the various inter- 
vals during which the Canadian banking system has undergone 
revision. The book, in a way, therefore, constitutes a treatise upon 
the principles of banking, for these principles have received a thorough 
exposition during the discussion of banking reform in Canada. On 
this account, since the banking question is still unsolved in this 
country and bids fair soon to be uppermost in politics, Mr. Brecken- 
ridge’s work is timely and valuable. 

The development of banking in Canada, unlike that in the United 
States, has been continuous, and in the existing system there still 
linger features or provisions which were first put to the test by the 
earliest banks established in the colonies. The National Banking 
System of the United States was born of a crisis, having been at first 
essentially a device in succor of tle National Treasury. The growth 
of banking in Canada has been affected by no such extraneous motives. 
As a rule, changes in the Canadian system have been made solely for 
the purpose of improving it. The experience, therefore, of Canada 
is much more helpful to the student than the experience of the United 
States, where banks have too often been used either as spoils of politics 
or as expedients in government financing. 
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` Mr. Breckenridge is very thorongh ia his history of early banking 
in Canada, Of the 470 pages iu his book 315 are allotted to the discus- 
sion of banking prior to 1890, when the latest revision of banking law 
was made. In the first five chapters he describes the banking experi- 
ments made in Lower and Upper Canada prior to 1839, and in the 
Province of Canada from 1841 to 1867. The effects of the banking act 
of 1857 and of the mania for free banking which prevailed after 1850 
are fully and clearly set forth. The four succeeding chapters, which 
treat of banking reforms, of banking under the confederation of 1867 
to 1889, of the revision of 1890, and of the working of the present 
system, will be of most interest to the general reader. They can 
not, however, be read independently of the preceding chapters, for 
the author in discussing the various reforms proposed does not bring 
to view the evils and the advantages which experience had shown 
former systems to possess. ‘This is unfortunate, for the latter half of 
his book, beginning with page 219, if it were in some degree com- 
plete in itself, as it might easily have been made, would have been 
likely to meet with some popular favor in this country, whereas the 
present volume by its bulk is likely to repel the average reader. It is 
to be regretted that Mr. Breckenridge, when constructing his chapters, 
did not have in mind the needs and prejudices of general readers and. 
make each one so far as possible complete in itself, He has so run 
the chapters one into the other, making each statement in one chapter 
hinge upon statements in a preceding chapter, that a reader is baffled 
and confused in his search for information, unless he makes contin- 
uous examination of the whole book. A carefully prepared index 
would have lessened the evil and made much of the information 
in the book instantly accessible, but the book has no index whatever, 
so that a student is compelled to rely upon the rather meagre table of 
contents, The publication committee of the American Economic 
Association is certainly inexcusable for having permitted such a valu- 
able book go out in its present form. 

The salient features of Canadian banks are well known, and Mr. 
Breckenridge’s contribution is valuable not so much because it 
describes them, as because it shows the inductions on which they are 
based and states the arguments which secured their adoption. The 
popular notion is that Canadian banks are left by the government to 
do business about as they please, whether as concerns deposits or dis- 
counts or note issues, and that as this policy of non-interference by 
the government has proved successful in Canada, the system upon 
which it rests must be an excellent one per se. There is no doubt that 
the Canadian banking system now in operation is an excellent one, 
but its excellence consists by no means merely in the lack of govern- 
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mental supervision. Because banks in Canada are not required to 
keep a minimum reserve of specie or legal tender money to secure a 
conversion of notes or the payment of deposits, it by no means fol- 
lows that a system embodying these two features would be successful 
in this country. 

One of the most important features of the Canadian system is its 
encouragement of branch banks, which enable the institutions at 
monetary centres to loan capital with safety in remote parts of the 
Dominion. Under the branch bank system the condition of credit in 
all parts of the Dominion is well known to all the bankers in the 
large cities, for their own business extends to every part of the 
country and they have daily reports from their own agents and repre- 
sentatives in all quarters. 

Another important feature of the system, and one essential to its 
safety, is the fact that the bank notes lack the legal tender quality or 
a government guarantee. Consequently each bank watches with 
sharp eye the operations of all competitors and will, on detecting any 
sign of weakness in one of them, refuse to accept its notes and thus 
throw discredit upon it. The banks of the three monetary centres of 
the Dominion, Montreal, Toronto and Quebec, act as clearing houses 
for all the banks in the Dominion. Bank notes are sent to them for 
redemption, and inasmuch as no bank cares to make money for its 
competitors, all bank notes are presented for redemption as soon as 
received. Thus the sharpest banking talent in the Dominion is con- 
stantly on the lookout for evidence of unsound banking and is armed 
with a weapon that metes out swift and sure punishment. 

Furthermore, as the banks demand from one another statements of 
their condition, and monthly reports are made to the government, 
each banker‘in the Dominion has at his hand all material necessary 
for self-protection. The parent banks naturally maintain the closest 
scrutiny of the affairs of their branch organizations. This scrutiny 
is not made by an officer of the government, who may have been 
appointed for political reasons, but is made by men who are selected by 
the banks because of their known capacity. The scrutiny, therefore, is 
not perfunctory, as is often the scrutiny of bank examiners in this coun- 
try, but is thorough and without favor, for each bank knows that it can- 
not afford to let the slightest shadow fall upon its credit. Noone can 
study the Canadian system impartially without coming to the conclu- 
sion that its security is largely the result of the concentration which 
is the outgrowth of the legalizing of the branch bank. 

There are several other excellent safegnards for the depositor and 
note-holder. A new bank, for instance, cannot begin business until 
at least $250,000 has been paid in on its capital stock and kept on 
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deposit with the Minister of Finance for four weeks, and even then the 
chartering of the bank is discretionary with the government. The 
directors of a bank must hold a certain proportion of its paid-up capital 
stock. The circulation must not exceed in amount the capital stock 
and is secured by deposit with the government of 5 per cent of the 
capital stock. That bank uotes may never fall below par, it is pro- 
vided that the notes of an insolvent bank shall draw interest at 6 per 
cent, and that if they are not paid out cf the assets of the bank within 
sixty days after its failure, they may te paid by the government ont 
of the safety fund. They constitute a first lien on bank assets. 
Liabilities to the Dominion are a second lien, and liabilities to the 
government of any province a third lien. 

Such are some of the provisions which are the fruit of Canadian 
experience in banking, and there is much evidence that they are 
effective in securing both uote-holder and depositor. The banks are 
required by law to keep no reserve against their circulation or their 
deposits; but a force stronger than law compels them to keep a 
reserve sufficient to meet the demands made upon them. As these 
demands vary according as the business of a bank varies, itis found 
that the reserves of Canadian banks diifer widely in amounts. The 
banks of the financial centres, since they act as clearing houses for the 
banks of the Dominion, are obliged to keep larger reserves than the 
other institutions. The whole argument for and against required 
reserves is very well set forth by Mr. Breckenridge and deserves a 
careful reading by bankers in the United States. 


JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON. 
University of Pennsylvania. bf 


Souverainelé du peuple et Gouvernement, Par EUGENB D’'EICHTHAL. 

Price, 3 fr. 50. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1895. 

Several years ago M. de Laveleye declared that the parliamentary 
system was working defectively almost everywhere, even in England. 
Accepting this statement as still more trne to-day than at the time it 
was written, M. d’Hichthal calls attenticn to the two evil tendencies 
of parliamentary government from whica France has chiefly suffered. 
If the system is to be faithful to its hiscory in England for the last 
century, an assembly like the Chamber of Deputies should serve as 
an agency for the creation and control o7 successive ministerial gov- 
ernments, Instead of accomplishing this end the Chamber at times 
does little more than furnish an arena for warring groups of politicians, 
no one of which can remain dominant ‘ong enough to save France 
from the scandal and danger of unstable ministries. Moreover it has 
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been currently reported that this body was vaguely ambitious of gov- 
erning Cirectly, after the manner of the Convention. The resignation 
of Casimir Périer last winter revealed the weakness of the executive in 
the presence of its encroachments. 

Now M. d’Hichthal believes that any exaggerated power the 
Chamber possesses is supported by the notion, widely current, that it 
is something more than a political device; that. in a sense which is 
not true of any other department of the government, it stands in the 
place of the sovereign people. This notion has erisen in the face of 
Rousseau’s dictum that the sovereignty of the people can not be dele- 
gated even to an assembly of representatives. Rousseau’s followers, 
especially during the Revolution, regarded any departure from direct 
government by the people as an unfortunate but perhaps necessary 
concession. Still the concession once made, and an assembly of dele- 
gates impersonating the sovereign once organized, these politicians 
have always been inclined to beat down all barriers offered to the will 
of this body. In his criticism of this notion M. d’Kichthal shows that 
in the eighteenth century the idea of popular sovereignty was a mere 
rallying cry against the ‘‘ divine right ” theory of the monarchy. Such 
an idea could not be worked out in practice unless men were ready to 
accept the decision of a bare majority,—one-half plus one of the 
voting population—as the will of the sovereign. But the Chamber 
generally does not represent even a majority, because about a third of 
the voters stay at home. One-third of the voters plus one may then 
elect the Chamber, and when it is remembered how largely the votes 
of this one-third are controlled by local committees, an assumption of 
sovereignty by such an assembly is simply odious. 

M. d’Hichthal’s sketch of the doctrine of sovereignty from Aristo- 
tle’s time to the present century is one of the most suggestive parts of 
his book. In his second part he describes the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers, and shows how great an impetus it received from 
Montesquieu’s account of the English government, incomplete though 
that was. It is assuredly cnrious to reflect that at the very moment 
when the English constitution was developing rapidly in the direction 
of a harmonious co-operation between the executive and the legisla- 
tive functions of the government, an acute observer of English 
affairs should base upon that very constitution the doctrine of the sepa- 
ration of powers, M. d’Hichthal regards the American constitution as 
the most perfect application of the doctrine as expounded by Montes- 
quieu; which was natural, since the framers of the constitution attached 
merch importance to his opinions, and the contributors to the Federalist 
show comparatively little familiarity with other political speculations. 
In referring to the part the doctrine played in the Revolution, M. 
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d’Hichthal does not sufficiently emphasize the influence of Roussean. 
For example, when there was an attempt in March, 1793, to organize 
an effective ministry selected from the Convention, Bancal materially 
contributed to its defeat by a quotation from Roussean’s statement of 
the dogma. 

Although M. d’Hichthal’s discussions refer largely to the current 
problems of French political life, they ere an important contribution 
to the study of the tendencies of democratic government in all coun- 


tries where it exists, 
HENRY E. BOURNE. 
Western Reserve University. 


—_—_—— 


A Scientific Solution of the Money Question. By ARTHOR Krrson. 
Pp. viii, 418, with appendix. Price, $1.25. Boston: Arena Publish- 
ing Company, 1895. 

This is a good book with a bad title. Science does not solve social 
questions; the most it can do is to analyze social conditions, and 
formulate the laws of social forces, It is doubtful even, whether we 
can rightly speak of a ‘‘money question’’ at all. Social forces have, 
indeed, severed the population once more, into two opposing groups, 
holding diametrically opposite views, this time on monetary and 
financial matters. The issue thus formulated may for convenience 
be spoken of as ‘the money questior ;’’ but this is a matter of 
politics, to be decided by majorities and not solved by science. 
Science should go much further back and get at the final cause of 
present conditions, and then measure the forces now at work. Mr. 
Kitson’s book, on the contzary, begins fram above and analyzes present 
conditions with remarkable perspicacity. Finding them, from the 
standpoint of ‘‘the greatest good to the greatest number,” utterly 
illogical, he calls science to his aid and solves the question for the 
benefit of all. This, I say, is unscientific, from a sociological point of 
view, for it is certainly an assumption to imagine that social evolution 
always favors the cause of the many over against the interests of the 
few. 

Mr. Kitson concludes: “that the present orthodox system of politi- 
cal economy is a false and fraudulent system, and is based upon prin- 
ciples utterly fallacious and immoral ;’ and again: “that the true 
science of economics, dealing as it does with economic conduct, is 
essentially a moral science, and its principles must agree with those of 
ethics.” This is judging the theories of the past from the facts of the 
present. Instead of being false, fraudulent and immoral, political 
economy was a frank and truthful statement of the economic and 
ethical conditions of. the time of its expression, and its conclusions 
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were certainly logical from the sociological premises of the time. Its 
deductions may no longer fit in with the facts; but that is because 
social premises have changed. One might as well call elderly people 
false, frandulent and immoral, because they are unable to think and 
feel in their old age, as they did in their youth. 

Leaving the sphere of the abstract good, and coming to an analysis 
of present conditions, Mr. Kitson is better. Recognizing, with the 
more advanced economic thinkers of the day, that values are after 
all but “ideal creations ” and ‘‘ abstract relations,” he hasthe acumen 
to see, and the temerity to maintain, that they ‘‘cannot possibly be 
measured, nor can they be expressed save by numbers,” and that hence 
“ gold can neither measure nor express values.” Instead of vainly 
seeking a chimera, which ever eludes one, as so many economists 
have of late been doing,—Mr. Kitson boldly states that “a standard 
of value isan absurdity, a nonentity.”’ Of course there never has 
been, except in men’s minds, and there never will be, in this world 
at least, an invariable unit of value ; as the very principle of dynamics 
and evolutionary growth precludes the possibility of such a factor. 
An invariable unit of purchasing power, in the form of a ratio between 
values, is, however, not only conceivable but practicable ; and Mr. 
Kitson's lucid demonstration of this point, with his scheme for its ful- 
fillment, is indeed admirable. His analogy of the balloons (Preface 
p. iv) is too good to be squeezed into a note. 

This leads Mr. Kitson to the fallacy of the commodity unit of pur- 
chasing power. As time changes all things, so must time affect the 
material of which such commodity is composed, and especially its 
value relation to other commodities. Mr. Kitson is wrong, however, 
in saying that economists ‘‘in omitting the element of time from their 
definition of a unit of purchasing power, and instituting a material 
unit, . . . have left the industrial world at the absolute mercy of 
a clique of speculators, whose incomes are derived from alternately 
depressing and stimulating production.” This is giving economists 
too much credit. One might as well attribute the institution of negro 
slavery in America, to Las Casas, because he chanced to remark that 
the blacks made better workers in the sugar ñelds than the Indians, 
The commodity standard was no more evolved by the economists, than 
was the feudal system by the Schoolmen. Social evolution pushed it 
to the front in our days as still another means of bringing about that 
ever recurring bipartition of society, which property in persons, and 
property in land, was no longer able to achieve. Finding it already 
there, economists simply adopted it as a premise,—just as Roman jurists 
accepted slavery, and the feudalists recognized serfdom. in the days 
gone by. 
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The monopolization of the commodity composing the standard, has 
indeed brought about that train of results for chrematistic good and 
socialistic evil, which Mr. Kitson so well describes ; but it is certainly 
unscientific to say that ‘‘ the monopolization of money is due solely to 
special laws, restricting and prohibiting the issuance of money except 
by privileged institutions.” These laws are effects, not causea—or at 
most only immediate causes. The revolutionists of the last century 
attributed all the ills of man to monopclistic land laws. They could 
not stop at law reforms, however, but had to attack the very founda- 
tions of the feudal system ; and still somewhat the same conditions 
confront us again to-day. Agitators and reformers may wage war on 
immediate causes, as they are tangible ; but scientists must go much 
deeper than this in their solutions of qu2stions. 

In his chapter on “‘Gresham’s Law,” Mr. Kitson is at his best. 
Starting from the amply justified historical premise that “the tend- 
ency of commerce and of industry is toward cheapness, toward a de- 
struction or abolition of value, as used in the commercial sense,” 
Mr. Kitson so amends Gresham’s Law as to make it read: “Cheap 
money is the best money and drives out dear money.” With Mr. 
Walker he believes that ‘‘ money is what money does.” Cheap money 
is not, therefore, poor money, for Gresham’s Law distinctly shows that 
the cheaper the money the better it performs the money function. 
This, chapter of Mr. Kitson’s on Gresham’s Law, hits home, and it is 
to be hoped that it will be taken up and argued out by the “ hard- 
money men” The author boldly challerges criticism, and well defines 
the issue, Let us now have the dialectics of the opposition ! 

On the contrary, Mr. Kitson’s chapter on ‘‘ Usury” seems to me 
weak. Not that he is altogether on the wrong track, perhaps, nor that 
his general propositions could not be defended, but rather because he 
has not gauged the strength of his opponents, if indeed they may 
even be so called. The Austrian theoris:s can not be studied entirely 
from Professor Smart’s admirable little book, “An Introduction to the 
Theory of Value,” and I do not find Mr. Kitson referring either to 
von Wieser’s ‘‘ Natural Value” or BOhm-Bawerk’s ‘‘ Capital and Inter- 
est,” in the original. The anthor’s exposition of the fallacy of Henry 
George’s argument in favor of interest, is much better; but then the 
weight of Henry George’s theories does not rest primarily on the 
question of interest. One can not choos2 one’s own opponent in the 
field, but must rather accept the challenge from the best. 

Finally in regard to the matter of governmental interferences, there 
is too much reliance placed in Mr. Kitson’s book on Herbert Spencer's 
ideal of a coming era of Industrialism, when individuals shall have 
equal opportunities, and still the right of property be maintained. It 
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may be true enough to say: ‘‘that financial panics, under our present 
usurious, monopolistic, monetary system are inevitable,” and again, 
“that the parent of interest and the cause of poverty, involuntary 
idleness, over-production, general rises and falls in prices, is a monopo- 
lized currency ;” but when we conclude, as Mr. Kitson does, ‘that 
since these evils which afflict society are directly due to laws, under 
the fostering care and protection of which they have grown to their 
present gigantic proportions, their removal is possible only by abol- 
ishing all laws restricting, hampering or interfering in any way with 
the issuance of money,” we are off the scientific track entirely and 
back again on the highroad of agitation. 

Mr. Kitson’s book is well written throughout. ‘The reasoning is 
clear and, if one admits the premises, also conclusive; the examples 
and quotations are chosen with discrimination, and the language is 
good. The author need not have resorted to artificial means of em- 
phasis,—in the way of italics, underlining, exclamation points, etc.,— 
to bring out his points. The conclusions are clear of themselves, and 
such a copious use of the typographical art, only mars their lucidity. 


LINDLEY M. KEASBEY. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Historical Essays. By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, Pp. 245. Price, $1.50. 

London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 

This collection of papers by the late Bishop of Durham is published 
under the auspices of the Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund, a legacy of 
copyrights to the diocese to which the energies of the author had been 
devoted in life. The contents of the book have found publicity at 
various times in the form of lectures, but have not hitherto appeared 
in print. ‘The essays, therefore, bear the marks of their origin, and 
we are called upon, except in one case, to contemplate popular articles 
rather than scientific papers, 

The five chapters treat of widely different subjects, beginning with 
“ Christian Life in the Second and Third Centuries.” The object of 
the writer was to “exhibit Christianity as an independent force, work- 
ing in and by itself, without the aid of any extraneous supports or any 
peculiar advantages.” The apostles were now gone and Christianity 
had not yet been made a state religion, so that whatever success was 
achieved was due to the vital energy of the religion itself. The social 
condition of the converts was a constant reproach, the theological 
tenets of the sect were in direct opposition to the Roman theory of the 
state, and Christian worship was regarded as an act of treason, yet the 
doctrine finally overcame all opposition and became supreme. 
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Such is the well-worn theme, but the Bishop has treated the subject 
in an interesting manner, particularly at the point where he empha- 
sizes the ubiquity and obtrusiveness of the pagan religion. This was 
due to the fact that it was addressed so completely to the outward 
senses, Every act of life, commercial transaction, or household duty 
was represented by an appropriace deity. Every locality, house, field, 
stable, farmyard ; every sanitary regulation, every virtue, and perhaps 
every vice, had its patron god. There were the gods of birth to pre- 
side over the Roman child, Edulia and Potina watched its eating and 
drinking; Cumina rocked its cradle; Farinus or Locutus watched its 
efforts to talk ; Statina its attempts to stand. Thus at every point in 
life the Christians were obliged to break with public sentiment in a 
way that we can scarcely realize at the present time. Refusal to wor- 
ship the statue of an Emperor was only:an incident in a long line of 
protests leading to the cry of “ Atheists ” and final martyrdom. The 
apologists had done well, but it was the martyrs who won the victory 
for Christianity. 

The essay on the ‘Comparative Progress of Ancient and Modern 
Missions ” is a reply to the critics who cry that missions are a failure. 
The author points out that the resemblances between early and later 
missionary efforts are greater than the differences. They show the 
same alternations of success anc failure, the same ebb and flow of 
spirit and conquest. The modern critcs are too impatient, for they 
expect the missions to accomplish in Sifzy years as much as the fathers 
did in many centuries ‘Iae Church should not be disheartened when 
it looks backward, “for,” says the Bishop, ‘‘history is an excellent 
cordial for the drooping courage.” 

England during the latter half of the thirteenth century is described 
in an interesting manner in two lectures. It was an age of great sov- 
ereigns, great statesmen, great lawyers, philosophers, divines, great 
poets and painters in all civilized Europe. The writer, however, confines 
his attention to England. He quotes Macaulay’s panegyric of the time, 
wherein he makes it the beginning of all of England’s greatness; the 
constitution, the common law as £ science, the supremacy of the seas, 
the universities, the English language, all were born, as it were, in 
the time of Edward I. But the author is surprised that Macaulay did 
not include architecture and the scholastic philosophy, for these now 
reached their highest development. The age has been called ‘‘ preco- 
cious,” because it attempted more than it could accomplish. This 
precocity is here ascribed to the stimulation of the Crusades, but many 
of the aspirations of the time were centuries too early. The greatness 
of England, such as it did attain t>, cannot be measured in population 
or revenue, for at the highest estimate there were but 2,500,000 
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inhabitants, or, more probably, only one million and a half. The 
fame of the century comes from its attainments in culture. 

“The Chapel of St. Peter and the Manor House of Auckland,” may 
be called the only work of original research in the book. The essay, 
however, does not appeal to a wide circle of readers. The devotion of 
the Bishop to the architectural history of Durham was fitly commem- 
-rated by his friends recently, in the restoration, in his name, of the 
ancient chapter house of Durham Cathedral. This was re-opened in 
July, 1895. 

The essay on “Donne, the Poet Preacher,” is a sympathetic treat- 
ment of one who, like Lightfoot, had been Dean of St. Paul’s, but 
some three hundred years before him. The friend of Ben Jonson, 
George Herbert and Izaak Walton, Donne combined the quaint con- 
ceptions of the poet with the earnestness of the true preacher, as we 
may see by the quotations in this paper. 


J. M. VINCENT. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





Higher Education in Tennessee. By Locos SALISBURY MERRIAM, 
Ph. D. Contributions to American Educational History, No. 16, 
edited by Herbert B. Adams; Bureau of Education, Circular of In- 
formation, No. 5. Pp. 287. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1893. 

Blount College and the University of Tennessee. An Historical Ad- 
dress. By EDWARD T. SANFORD, A. M. Pp. 11g. Published by the 
University, Knoxville, Tenn., 1895. 

There are too many “colleges” in Tennessee. Some of them are 
too generous in conferring degrees ; some have too low standards for 
graduation and low requirements for admission ; some have sub-classes; 
and some appeal to a religious denomination or a locality not for sup- 
port, but rather for patronage, as though a college might be run fora 
business profit. The public school system of the State is not yet prop- 
erly correlated with the colleges, though there has been improvement 
since the re-organization in 1873. 

The State is far from lavish in its appropriations for higher educa- 
tion. All schools profit indirectly by the exemption from taxation of 
school and college property. The only direct beneficiary is the Pea- 
body Normal College, the annual appropriation for which was raised 
by the last legislature to $20,000. 

In five cases the State has been made the agent through which the 
grants of the nation in aid of education have reached the beneficiary. 
In one conspicuous case, that arising under the Morrill land grant act 
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of 1862, the whole grant, amounting to nearly $400,000, was turned 
over to the University of Tennessee, on two conditions; the Univer- 
sity must out of its own meagre funds, provide the equipment required 
by the terms of the national grant, and in addition give free tuition to 
two hundred and seventy-five State students. 

In the earliest case, in 1806, one hundred thousand acres of land 
were turned over to the State to be sold at two dollars per acre for the 
benefit of two colleges tc be designated. After some thirty years the 
colleges settled with the State, having received in all less than $50,000. 
Was there culpable negligence in the management of this trust? 
There are two answers made in Tennessee, A fair conclusion from the 
facts, as presented by both authors under discussion, is this: The 
importance of the grant was not appreciated. It was managed by 
legislatures which reflected the jealousy and positive ill will of their 
constituents toward the beneficiaries. .Mr. Sanford “will not com- 
plain ” of the action of the State, but he asks whether the State ought 
not in equity and honor to make good the shrinkage of this and other 
trust funds under its management. During this period the people 
generally manifested great opposition to the colleges; and academies 
and common schools were neglected. 

Such are the sombre features to be gathered from a study of the 
material presented in these books. There are some brighter ones. In 
the early days some, referred to es the ‘‘ upper classes,” educated their 
children well at home and sent their sons to the colleges. In these 
later days are the gifts of the few large benefactors: the Vanderbilts, 
Fayerweather, Peabody, and Slater, none of them, however, residenta 
of the State. The zeal or devoted denominational leaders in support- 
ing denominational colleges is roticeable, as is also the influence of 
the great educators of the State of both the earlier and the later gen- 
erations. 

Dr. Merriam’s monograph is itself a collection of monographs, 
chiefly by his own hand. Seven institations, the University of Nash- 
ville, University of Tennessee, Vanderbilt, Cumberland, University of 
the South, Southwestern Presbyterian and Southwestern Baptist, are 
treated in separate chapters, which together cover 207 pages. Thirteen 
other colleges ‘‘for males or for both sexes” are comprised in one 
chapter of eighteen pages. Nineteen ‘‘ colleges for women’ in another 
of sixteen, and five “colleges fcr negzoes’’ in one of twenty pages. 
Six pages are devoted to a supplementary description of the Public 
School System of the State. 

A general survey or summary gathers up the leading considerations 
suggested by the study of the meterial In the first copies issued the 
**General Survey” occupies five pages (pp. 15-19]. But passages 
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amounting to two pages were omitted from the later copies upon the 
complaint of some 'Tennesseeans. The expurgation is unfortunate. 
The statements complained of have been verified by several independ- 
ent investigators. With one or two exceptions they are deductions 
from the material waich is left undisturbed in the other parts of the 
book and can be supplied by the reader who will study the pages care- 
fully. The chief exception referred to is the remark that there are 
many “colleges” in the State not worth the labor of writing up and 
that the author may have made mistakes in trying to distinguish 
between those to be included and those to be omitted in a few cases. 
There is no conflizt of judgment to be noted between Mr. Sanford 
and Dr. Merriam. The scope of Mr. Sanford’s address is more limited. 
His treatment of the land grant of 1806 is superior by reason of more 7 
lengthy citations and more abundant references. 


FREDERICK W. Moorr 
Vanderbilt University. 


An Advanced History of England. By CYRIL Ransome, M. A. 
Pp. xviii, 1069. Price, $2.25. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co., 1895. 

This book has been prepared for the use of students who have mas- 
tered the elements cf English history, and it is specially designed to 
be a text-book for advanced study in schools and colleges. It is 
adapted to practically the same grade of students as Gardiners 
“ Students’ History of England,” and Green’s “Short History of the 
English People.” though it presupposes less knowledge on the part of 
its reader than does the latter history, and it gives more details in the 
description of events and movements than either of the above named 
works. r 

The author introduces into the text of his history the exact words 
of the most important historic documents and, wherever he finds it 
possible to do so, he analyzes the characters and pivotal actions of the 
great national heroes by letting them speak for themselves. One of 
the best features of the book is the biographical part of it. The author 
has labored, and we believe successfully, to make the great individual 
figures stand out in clear light, with their distinct character for good 
or evii, and he shows both the statesman’s contributions to the epoch 
and his relation to and dependence upon the peculiar social environ- 
ment of the time in which he worked. The gradual development of 
the constitution, and parliamentary government is well brought ont 
and none of the advanced histories of this grade have succeeded se 
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well in presenting constitutional and parliamentary history in con- 
junction with political and social history. The ordinary college 
student approaches constitutional history with only a vague knowledge 
of social and political history for a background ard the result is far 
from satisfactory. Constitutional histary must rise out of the onward 
life and development of the people, for no constitutional principle can 
: be understood in the abstract. This bock seems to us to give these 
. two phases in good proportion. ‘There has been too much space used 
, in giving the details of battles. It is a just point of criticism, for in a 
- book of this character the student needs a luminous exposition of the 
causes which led to armed conflict and the distinctive results, which 
grew out of the decisive battle, but the details of movement and posi- 
tion are useless lumber for him, save in 30 far as they throw light upon 
the character of the men who were important figures in the contest. 

The sections which bear upon tue Church and its controversies with 
Kings and with Popes are in the main satisfactory, and will enable 
readers to comprehend the points at issue in these ecclesiastical 
atruggles which have so deeply affected the course of history and the 
life of the people. 

The style in which this new history is written, has nothing about it 
especially attractive. The sentences are clear and the author’s mean- 
ing is always apparent, but the book will be read rather for the facts 
it contains, than because there is any charm in the way in which they 
ate told. The maps are numerous and good for their purpose. Charts 
of family descent and connection are frequent and are very serviceable. 
The book is attractive in form anc quality, and is a valuable addition 
to our text-book literature on English history. 

Reus M. JONES. 


a 


* Haverford College, Pa. 


——— 


Essays in Taxation. By EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN. Pp. 434. Price, 

f3.00. New York and London: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 

It is probable that most students of the science of finance in this 
country are in the same frame of mind as the reviewer with regard to 
this collection of Essays in Taxation. Their sense of grateful appre- 
ciation to Professor Seligman for the important work he has so well 
done, and for the assistance he has rendered them in their studies, is 
so strong as to check any inclination for critical comment. Whether 
one approve or disapprove the particular conclusions or lines of argu- 
ment contained in this series of papers, he relies for his opinions, 
even in larger measure than he i3 himself conscious, upon the data 
which Professor Seligman has furnished as the basis of his judgments. 
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In this sense every review of this collection of essays must be in the 
nature of an opinion from the pupil to the teacher. 

Should I be asked for the chief merits of these essays, most of 
which have been published separately, I sould call attention to the 
fact, that their perusal leaves upon the reader that sense of satisfaction 
which comes only from contact with a lerge collection of well selected 
and well arranged books, upon the topic in which he is especially 
interested. A studiously minded person naturally hesitates to express 
his view upon so complicated a subject as nance, even though he 
may believe his thought worthy of attention, lest upon its publication 
he find that he has been repeating arguments of years gone by. The 
chief service of a great library to a scholar is to liberate him from the 
tyranny of unknown arguments, and to encourage the utterance of 
truly worthy thoughts or suggestions; and no more useful work can 
be done by one who has access to the books than to classify their con- 
tents, selecting from each its salient point, and rendering a report of 
his reading to other students in the same field of investigation who 
are not so fortunately situated. This is what Professor Seligman has 
done. Not only in these essays but in other monographs not in- 
cluded in the present collection, and this is why no student of finance, 
in this country, at least, will feel he hasaright to an opinion until 
he has read whatever Professor Seligman may have written. 

Another service rendered by the author is found in his collection of 
the facts pertaining to the condition of local finances in the United 

States, and in his critical analysis of these facts. The most marked 
characteristic of the taxing laws of the States and minor civil divisions 
is their confusion and lack of harmony; and it is essential that the 
source of this confusion, as well as its nature, should be made clear 
before the work of re-adjustment can be cerried on in a satisfactory 
manner. It is indeed a difficult task to classify confusion so as to 
make it comprehensible and a task which calls for marked critical 
ability. The writings of Professor Seligman have made considerable 
advance in this direction, and were I to express any regret in con- 
nection with the essays which the author saw fit to select, it would 
be that he did not think it wise to revise and include in this publica- 
tion, his article upon ‘‘ Finance Statistics of the American Common- 
wealths” which appeared in number eigkt (1889), of the Publications 
of the American Statistical Association. It is true that many of 
the facts stated in this article are found in his treatment of the General 
Property Tax, the Taxation of Corporations and Double Taxation , but 
these chapters do not convey so strong a sense of the hopeless confu- 
sion which exists in the fiscal conditions of our local governments as 
when brought together in a single essay. 
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The essays contained in this collection are thirteen in number. 
The collection includes most of the aurhor’s important contributions 
to the discussion of taxation, with the exception of his treatise upon 
“ Progressive Taxation’? and upon "The Shifting and Incidence of 
Taxation.” In addition to the essays which have appeared from time 
to time in periodicals, the collection includes several contributions 
which have not heretofore been published. Although the author in 
his Preface expresses the hope that the collection ‘‘will be found not 
to be entirely lacking in continuity,” it must be acknowledged that 
the book does not leave upon the reader the impression of a compre- 
hensive or' systematic treatise. The book is what it pretends to be, 
a collection of essays written from time to time upon the subject of 
taxation. 

The third chapter is devoted to a discnssion of the Single Tax, and 
may be classed as one of the few attempts to consider this elusive 
theory of social regeneration from the financial point of view. The 
treatment does not seem to me to be entirely satisfactory, and this 
led me to review in my mind the verious attempts at answering 
Henry George. President Walker's little work, “Land and Its 
Rent,” is far from conclusive; the Duke of Argyle is by no means 
convincing; and Rae’s chapterin “Contemporary Socialism ’’ is no 
more satisfactory than the others. Does this prove that the Single 
Tax theory is above criticism? So it would seem to the superficial 
observer. The truth is, however, that the Henry George scheme 
has not a sufficient amount of consecutive logical reasoning in 
it to permit of a consecutive argument against it. One is inclined to 
regret that Professor Seligman undertook a formal answer to a form- 
less argument, 

One of the most significant analyses in the Science of Finance is that 
which undertakes to make a classification of public revenue. Chapter 
ix, which treats of this subject, is of especial interest in view of the fact 
that Professor Seligman saw fit to modify his views as originally 
expressed upon this subject. It would take too long to state clearly 
the manner in which the second statement differs from the first. There 
are, however, one or two points to which I should like to call attention 
in connection with the classification as finally accepted. Allrevenue, 
according to these essays, is either “‘gratuitous,’’ ‘‘ contractual,” or 
t compulsory.” Under which of these heads, one may inquire, shall 
revenue in the form of an indemnity or tr-bute, beclassed? It might be 
said that the state of society for which the classification is made does 
not recognize tribute and the answer would be satisfactory; but it can 
hardly be said that revenue by indemnity, or as an award from an 
international board of arbitration, is becoming less common as the 
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years go by. From one point of view this might be called compulsory 
revenue, but this would be to prevent the accepted meaning of that 
word as used in defining a tax. Again, under the head of compulsory 
revenue our author includes revenue by eminent domain. One may 
inquire if the taking of private property for a public purpose accoiding 
to the principles of eminent domain may properly be classified as reve- 
nueatall. Isitnot rather a coerced exchange of property? 

The chief question which arises in connection with this classifica- 
tion, however, pertains to the use which is made of the term “price.” 
Professor Adolf Wagner conceives that in case a government under- 
takes an industry the charge made for the service or the commodity 
sold isin all respects a price, and his discussion adjusts itself to the 
thought that a government may perform an industrial service in exactly 
the same way as an individual or a corporation. While Professor 
Seligman stops short of this extreme statement, he does recognize a 
‘*quasi-private price.” This position is at least open to question and 
the opinion is here ventured that better results will be attained by 
adjusting a science of finance throughout to the conception that all 
acts of the State, whether industrial or not, rest upon an entirely dif- 
ferent basis from acts of individuals or corporations. The chief point 
at issue between the author and other writers pertains to the recogni- 
tion of a ‘“‘fee” as a form of revenue. In this I am inclined to agree 
with Professor Seligman. Fees are a distinctive form of revenue and 
wherever legitimately used bring into the foreground a peculiar and 
characteristic cet of relationships. 

In general one may say that whatever poirts in these Essays are open 
to question, are so, because each essay was written as an independent 
discussion upon a selected topic. It is quite possible that here and 
there thoughts have been expressed which would be modified if the 
requirements of a comprehensive fiscal analysis were held in mind. 
As a whole this volume consitutes the most important contribution 
to the science of finance which has thus far appeared from the pen 


of an American author. 
HENRY C. ADAMS. 
University of Michigan. 





Studies in Economics, By WILLIAM SMART, M. A., LL. D. Lec- 
turer on Political Economy in the University of Glasgow. Pp. x, 
341. Price, $2.75. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1895. 

This book is one of the best fruits of the newer subjective move- 
ment in economic science. Professor Smart is one of those fortunate 
economists who have had large business experience before studying 
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practical life as a science Iu his most abstract thinking he retains 
his clear grasp of concrete things. He uses the deductive method, 
not as a mere mental exercise, but as a powerful thought-instrnment 
in the scientific explanation of actual life. These studies will impress 
theorist and statistician alize with their candor, their sober sense, 
their keen analytical power, their reliance upon observed fact, their 
clear and vigorous statement, and, it is hoped, with the general correct- 
ness of their conclusions. While relentless in their devotion to fact, 
they are beautified throughont by a noble sympathy for the less fortu- 
nate among men. This sympathy is not a blind or cheap sentimen- 
tality. It isa deep and vivid realization of the essential worth and 
the high capability of human life. 

Of these ten essays, five have already appeared, substantially in their 
present form, in various periodicals, English and American. Four of 
the ten are studies in '‘ Wages,” three in “Currency,” and three in 
“Consumption.” 

The first essay, entitled “ The Standard of Comfort,” contains a 
theory of wages. The object is to effect a reconciliation between the 
older ‘‘cost’’ theory of wages and the newer “‘ productivity’ theory. 
Along lines of reasoning already made familiar by Professor Smart’s 
translations of Böhm-Bawerk and iis own writings, he shows how 
wages can be fixed only by the value of labor conducted back from the 
value of the product of labor. It is the ‘‘ national dividend” or the 
aggregate of consumption goods “which gives value to the land, the 
capital and the labor that produce it. It Cefines the value of the pro- 
ductive factors because it is directly their product. And it limits the 
valne of these factors, inasmuch as that value cannot exceed the value 
of the dividend.” 

From this he concludes that the absolute value of labor, as well as 
of the other factors, can only be increased by an increase in the 
national dividend produced, while the relative value of labor may in- 
crease, dividend remaining tke same, only at the expense of land or 
capital. It is possible also that labor “may get a double share; that 
is, may get a larger comparative share, while the share itself is abso- 
lutely greater.” In all this it is seer that the amount of the national 
dividend fixes a limit to the rise of wages and profits, which ‘‘is no 
less inflexible that itis unseen.*’ If more of this dividend be spent on 
the return to capital, less must be spent on wages, 

This consideration introduces the conception of '‘cost.”” Labor in 
any line of production hasa certain ‘‘coat,” atany given time, equivalent 
to the value of its product in another line of production, If in a new 
country a manufacturer starts a factory, he must count as the cost of 
labor at least the rate of agricultural wages. The rate of agricultural 
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wages, which thus figures as a cost and gives value to manufacturing 
labor, has, it is true, itself been determined by the marginal produc- 
tivity of the labor in agriculture. But it is a cost which determines 
the value of labor in manufactures Consumers cannot get these 
goods unless they will pay a price which will give to labor at least 
this cost price. 

This is the reconciliation between the cost and the productivity 
theories of wages. Asa cost it determines the value of the manufac- 
turing labor, But its value has itself been determined by its product 
in agriculture. Professor Smart expressly repudiates that conception ' 
of cost which makes it mean the cost of producing the laborer and thus 
furnishes a basis for a national wage. He also expressly repudiates the 
conception of cost as pain. This latter idea is fundamental in his 
system. Work, in his view, is not necessarily a pain. He is optimistic 
enough to think it not impossible that men may some day have only 
that amount and kind of work to do which will be in itself purely 
pleasurable. He recognizes clearly the fact that much of the work of 
the world is now in itself a pleasure and that all attempts to build a 
theory of wages based upon the relation between the pain-cost of labor 
and the value of the product of labor are futile. 

The doctrine that the standard of comfort determines wages is true, 
he claims, to the extent that it corresponds with this ‘‘ cost price of 
labor.” ‘The minimum wage which the worker should get is deter- 
mined by the laborer’s standard of comfort, not because the laborer 
may demand a certain standard and by refusing to accept less may 
force it from an unwilling employer, but because this standard is 
what the unconscious working out of the distribution problem by 
competition puts to the credit of the worker, among the other factors, 
as his own product.’? Thus he reconciles Ricardo and Wieser. His 
law of wages is then, as he himself acknowledges, substantially the 
same as that of Professor J. B. Clark, “that wages depend on the 
value that the final unit of labor can create in the general system of 
affiliated industries.” 

Professor Smart draws two very important conclusions from his dis- 
cussions, namely, that this ‘‘cost’’ furnishes ‘‘ a true irreducible mini- 
mum" wage, and that under present conditions wages tend to rise 
both absolutely and relatively. ‘‘ Not only is the national dividend’ 
larger but the worker gets a larger share of it.” The latter proposi- 
tion he bases upon the fact that wealth is increasing much more 
rapidly than population. 

In this reasoning about the relation of profits to wages we see how 
Smart is reelly going back to the principles of Mill and Ricardo. 
And in the doctrine that the present relatively slow increase of 
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population as compared with that of capital is giving a relatively 
larger wage to the worker, we find the seglected side of the theory of 
population—the truth, namely, that when, as now, the capabilities of 
the growth of capital out-rn those of population, we need not preach 
damnation to the parents of large families, 

The essay entitled ‘‘ A Mere Commodity ” is the best discussion of 
the nature of money which has appeared in recent years. He shows 
how misleading is the conception of mcney as a “mere commodity,” 
and he gives us the happy definition of money as the ‘‘ universal com- 
modity.” This essay has already been widely read in the Fortnightly 
Review. Itis better therefore to give more extended notice to the sec- 
ond of the studies in currency, beering the title, “ Must Prices Fall?” 
In an argument of unsurpessed clearness and force he demonstrates 
that a fall in the general level of prices can result only from a scarcity 
in the currency. Improvements in procuction cannot cause a fall in 
the level of prices, but only in the prices of particular goods. So soon 
as the improvement is extended to the production of other goods the 
increase in these goods constitutes a new demand for the increased 
goods whose price first fell, thus tending to raise it. When the 
improvements become general, the general increase of all commodities 
will bring about the same general level of prices as before, assuming - 
equal elasticity of demand in all goods. The assumption is also nec- 
essary that these improvements apply equally to the production of 
the money metal. The fact of a fail in tue level of prices shows that 
the supply of the money metal has not increased pari passu with the 
increase in other commodities. 

He claims that the present ‘“‘cheapness’’ has benefited only two 
classes, “the working classes whose money wage is not reduced,” and 
those to whom are ‘‘due debts measured in gold.” And even with 
reference to these he adds. “But if low prices are coincident with 
irregular employment, anc if the gain of the creditor endangers the 
solvency of the debtor, even these two classes may find that the bal- 
ance swings against them.” 

In another essay, Professor Smart has a very ingenious explanation 
of the alleged phenomenon of general “ orer-production,”’ in which he 
claims that the want of expansior of the currency, with expanding 
industry, presents the same phenomena as partial over-production, 
and is mistaken for general over-production. I shall not attempt to 
follow his argument, but wish simply to challenge his statement that 
general over-production is £ contradiction in terms. He says: ‘‘ There 
cannot be over-production of things in general for two reasons: first, 
that, while in comparison with other nations we are rich, we are 
absolutely, exceedingly poor; and second, that as new wants lead to 
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new activities, and new activities awaken new wants, there is an 
infinite ñeld for extending the production of almost everything that 
satisfies any considerable human desire.” 

To point out the unlimited possibilities of development in “new 
wants” and ‘‘new activities’? in the future does not prove that 
‘general over-production ’? may not now exist. There are obviously 
very discernible limits to ‘‘wants and desires” as they exist at any 
given time. The consumptive capacity is limited, by limits physical 
and intellectual. The total consumptive capacity, physical, intel- 
lectual, esthetic and religious, of the Australian savage is very limited 
compared with that of the Englishman. If the Australian, his wants 
and capacity to consume remaining the same, could suddenly be 
endowed with the productive power of the Englishman and should 
use it to its full capacity for a single year there would be possible a 
general over-production of a very considerable kind. 

For production under present conditions there are necessary : (I) 
understanding of the kinds and quantities of goods wanted, and (2) 
ample productive power. All that would be necessary for a general 
over-production would be a general over-estimate as to the quanti- 
ties of goods wanted. There would be a general excess of goods 
produced which, other things equal, would leave prices unchanged, 
while every producer would have goods in stock which no one would 
buy. That this state of things would tend to develop new wants is 
quite true. But that does not prove that ‘‘ general over-production is 
a contradiction in terms.” The case stated would leave society with 
a choice between two things—either to work less or to develop new 
wants. This is the margin of choice which lies eternally before indi- 
viduals and races and upon the issue of which depends stagnation or 
progress. That such a general over-production ever does take place 
may well be denied. That it is conceivable, however, seems equally 
certain. 

The studies in consumption are particularly fresh and suggestive. 
He attempts a new definition of the word '‘ wealth ” by including, not 
merely “the sum of exchange values ” but those re-arrangements of 
natural conditions which, by creating ‘‘utilities,’’ add to real wealth 
without increasing ‘‘ valued assets.” “The constant striving of 
econoriic progress is toward taking commodities out of the category. 

, Of values and making them pure utilities like the rain and the sun- 
shine.” 

The two essays, ‘‘ New Wealth and Old” and ‘‘ The Socializing of 
Consumption,” aim to make clear that it is within the power of the 
owners of wealth to make society generally. richer by their mode of 
consumption, By a wise consumption they may add continually to 
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the stock of “old ” or “parent ” wealth while enjoying a fuller stream 
cf new wealth. Capital and corsumption goods may be made to 
increase concurrently. By a w-s2 consumption again they may put 
wealth in such forms, durable and non-exclusive, that others as well as 
themselves shall enjoy it. In his treatment of this topic he has con- 
tributed much more than his predecessors, Cantillon, Quesnay, Adam 
Smith and J. S. Mill. In reading, one feels that at last the subject of 
consumption is being approached from the right standpoint. 

The attempt to distinguish between new wealth and old is not always 
successful. He leaves a sens2 of vagueness, Sometimes he seems to 
mean by “ wealth,” physicel cuantities, sometimes “‘ utilities’? or 
sctisfactions, sometimes simply “ values.” What then is “old wealth” 
or capital? Is it concrete things, lands and machinery? Or does it 
include “ conditions ” which yield unvalued utilities? Or is itasimple 
stim of values? Again, what does it mean to “invest” new wealth? 
In what shape is this new wealth? And how can it be “saved ” cr 
tkrown back into capital? If it is concrete things, machines, food, 
materials, to what uses can they be put? If it is a sum of value, does 
not this abundance of things tend to shrink it, if we try to make capital 
out of it? The only way of escape is to project our effective want 
fazther into the future and to use these things to produce that which 
will supply wants more remote. Professor Smart fails to give that 
definiteness to his explanation of this process which it demands. ‘ 

I have given this extenced notice to Professor Smart’s volume be- 
canse it represents a movement in economic science of the very highest 
importance. The older economics of Ricardo and Mill looked at eco- 
nemic phenomena too exclusively from a physical standpoint. The 
Historical School, while giving more place to subjective motives, were 
yet so strongly under the influence of the evolutionary tendencies of 
the last half century that the laws of human society were looked at 
as substantially the same as the laws of organic life. The whole newer 
movement in economics, so well represented by the Austrian School, 
by Marshall and Clark and Patten, is rapidly restoring the balance. 
Human society is the creation of tte human will. The motives anc 
choices of individuals are the stu which constitute the bonds of 
society. Society is not an " evolutionary ” but a teleological structure. 
The fitness which makes social institutions persist is not that cart- 
before-the-horse fitness of physical evolution, but the preconceived 
fitness of economic utility. No writer of the newer school has more 
forzibly illustrated, than Professor Smart, how necessary it is, if we 
would understand social causation and development, to take this stand- 
point of the individual will and explain society and progress in terms 
of individual economic choice. 
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Professor Smart has, in these essays, demonstrated admirably the 
strength of the deductive-analytic method in certain fields of economic 
science. He has rare skill in seizing typical facts, in bringing them 
into relation with each other in such a way as to reach sound general 
law. His method does not involve ignorance of fact, or neglect of fact, 
for he shows everywhere that his typical fact is chosen because itis a 
well ascertained fact. 

His work shows the synthetic tendency in the latest economics, a 
tendency to so use the results of particular research advocated by the 
historical school that the laws of the classical writers, so far as they 
contain truth for the present, can be restated in the setting of our new 
facts. In this way it is seen that the work of the classical school is 
not obsolete. There is a vital continuity running through their works, 
through the work of the historical school, and through the efforts of 
the Austrians, Writers like Smart are combining the strength in all 
these tendencies into a new method and a new science. 

Some of the specific influences which have helped to form his work 
he himself mentions, his early and extensive business experience, his 
fondness for Ruskin and Carlyle, and his studies in the Austrian 
writers. Love for fact, keenness and power in constructive reasoning, 
and a spirit of broad humanity are all conspicuous traits of the writer. 
Add to these a terse, clear style, easy in movement, luminousin diction, 
ample, but never superfluous in content—the result is work of high 
merit. Little of importance can be said of it, which is not praise. 

Johns Hopkins University. SIDNEY SHERWOOD. 
Money and Banking. Illustrated by American History. By HORACE 

WHITE. Pp. 488. Price, $1.50. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1895. 

Horace White has done for banking in the United States a work 
similar in some respects to that done by Mr. Breckenridge for banking 
in Canada. Mr. White’s ‘Money and Banking,’ while not so 
thorough a treatise as Mr. Breckenridge’s; has the advantage of a 
clear and taking style, is compact and well arranged, and its informa- 
tion is made accessible by an index. The book is divided into two 
parts. The first treats of the evolution of money and of the world’s 
experience with the gold standard. The second treats of representa- 
tive money, under this head being included all forms of fiat money 

.and bank note issues, In the appendices are given accounts cf 
bimetallist movements in Germany, a sketch of Mr. Sbaw’s “ History 
of Currency,” the Baltimore plan, and Secretary Carlisle’s plan for 
revision of the national banking law, the gold price of greenbacks 
during suspension of specie payments, and the Gresham law. A 
handy bibliography closes the volume. 
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Mr. White’s work deserves commendation principally on account of 
the clear light which he throws upon the banking question. His 
descriptions of the functions of a bank, of the clearing house system, 
and of American banking before and since the Revolution, all com- 
prised within two hundred >eges, make a story which can be compre- 
hended by a high school boy. Irisa story which should be familiar 
to every educated American citizen, and has never been better told 
than by Mr. White. He finds more to praise than to condemn in the’ 
plan on which the first and secord barks of the United States were 
established, and unlike some historians attributes the disasters and 
ecandals connected with the operations of these banks, not to unsound 
banking, but rather to political interference. These chapters will be 
interesting to persons who wish row to extend the banking functions 
cf the National Treasury. 

Mr. White describes in some detail the conditions which gave rise 
to the method of redemption adopted by the famous Suffolk bank. 
In his opinion the experience of Massachusetts has furnished almost 
conclusive evidence that the ‘‘ Banking Principle,” when safeguarded 
by provisions that have stood the test of experience, will yield the 
safest, soundest and most useful system of banking. The business of 
banking in New York, he shows, resulted in placing the stamp of 
approval on the safety fund system, and Mr. White is pretty clearly 
of the opinion that the best system of benking for this or any country 
must comprise the advantage of the Suffolk system and the safety 
fend. He describes the national banking system and gives a qualified 
approval of the Baltimore plan, bel:eving that it embodies the essential 
features of the Canadian system. This plan, however, does not make 
any provision for a branch banking system and does make the bank- 
note practically a legal tender to all banks, inasmuch as their redemp- 
tion is guaranteed by the United States. Evidently, therefore, there 
is lacking in this plan that feature of the Canadian system which 
secures the daily redemption of notes anc the constant supervision of 
banking operations by the most competent inspectors, namely, the 
bankers themselves. As Mr. White remarks, however, we cannot 
hope to perfect our system by ore act but must be satisfied with 
gradual improvements. Nevertheless we must not lose sight of the 
danger that lurks in an unsecured circulation. If the banking laws of 
this country are to be revised, no sefegnards that have stood the tests 
of experience should be ignored. The banking principle may, indeed, 
be the soundest, yet if adopted under circumstances which render 
unnecessary a development of those natural safegnards which make it 
sound, it may open the door wide for rascality. 

Wr. White’s treatment of mcney errs on the side of dogmatism. He 
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belongs to the extreme wing of the monometallic school, which prac- 
tically declines to combat the arguments for bimetallism on the ground 
that there are no arguments to combat. His discussion of money, 
therefore, is in the main an exposition of the advantages of the gold 
standard. It is really a special plea for that standard, yet a pretense 
is made to the statement and consideration of adverse arguments, just 
“enough, perhaps, to convince the general and uniformed reader that 
he has both sides of the case before him. Mr. White has undoubtedly 
tried to be fair in his statement of the bimetallists’ contention, yet he 
is so thoroughly convinced of its worthlessness that he cannot patiently 
or respectfully consider it. 

Recognizing the fact that the bimetallic theory rests upon the so-called 
quantity theory of money, Mr. White devotes one chapter to its demoli- 
tion. The thing which he demolishes, however, is not the quantity 
theory at all, but the notion that prices must rise or fall as the volume 
of money increases or decreases. No such conclusion is deductble 
from the quantity theory as set forth by any recent writer of repute, 
and the theory is certainly not to be condemned because some people 
misunderstand and misuse it. An uninformed reader will get the im- 
pression from Mr. White’s chapter that the quantity theory lacks the 
support of scientific authority. General Walker and his father are the 
only economists who are mentioned as its advocates. Why omit the 
name of John Stuart Mill? He declared: “That an increase in the 
quantity of money raises prices, and a diminution lowers them, is the 
most elementary proposition in the theory of currency, and without it 
we should have no key to any of the others.” Every student of Mill 
knows with what thoroughness he pointed out the “cautions with 
which the principle must be guarded in attempting to make use of it 
for the practical explanation of phenomena.” Mill, as does Walker 
also, recognized fully the effect of credit and demand upon prices, and 
the impossibility of a precise estimate of their effect. Mr. White con- 
demmns the theory because of these indeterminate factors—credit and 
demand—but he offers no substitute, except the general statement that 
money is a commodity and that “all trade is barter, even when the 
precious metals are employed as intermediaries,” 

When Mr. White gets into ‘‘the practical explanation of phe- 
nomena” he completely forgets his theoretical scorn of the quantity 
theory. For instance, in opening his discussion of paper money he 
remarks that money is ‘‘an instrument of exchange,” and “there may 
be too many or too few of these instruments at any time or place, as 
there may be too many or too few carts or wheelbarrows.’’? Hence, if 
a government issues $100,000 paper money, and ‘if the conditions of 
trade and industry remain the same, there will now be 100,000 too 
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many instruments of exchange and the surplus will be exported.” 
That is abont as bold a deduction from the quantity theory as can be 
conceived. Again, praising the ‘‘Bullion Report,” he says that it 
proved, ‘‘ with as much certainty es any proposition in Euclid, that 
the paper currency had depreciated, and that the depreciation was 
due to its redundancy.’ Such a claim for the quantity theory it is 
doubtful if General Walker himself wonld make. Mr. White is, in 
reality, an adherent of the quantitative school of theorists, although 
he does not seem to be aware of the fact. On page I19, he says: 
“Barring public alarm and apprehension, the value of the currency 
[he is discussing paper money] will be governed by the law of supply 
and demand, +. 2., the supply of and the demand for instruments of 
exchange.” And on page 197, discussing the purchasing power of 
greenbacks in 1869 and =870, he says: ‘‘The supply of instruments of 
exchange was the same at both periods, but the demand for them was 
greater at the second period than at the first. For this reason they 
gained in value to the extent of about 15 per cent.” Such instances 
of reliance upon the theory of demanc and supply, of which “ quan- 
tity theory ” is only another name, recur frequently in the book, and 
one is led to wonder why the author should make such vigorous 
assault upon it. 

It would appear that Mr. White dislikes the quantity theory mainly 
because of the friends it has made. It is the mainstay of bimetallism, 
and in this country of late the advocates of the free coinage of silver 
have made constant and marvelous use of it, As a believer in the 
gold standard during troublous times, Mr. White has doubtless grown 
weary of hearing the enemy always herping on the ‘‘ quantity theory,” 
and has concluded that the best way +o silence them is to kill off the 
theory. That would be all mght, of course, if as an expounder of 
monetary phenomena he did noz forget that the theory is dead. But 
while as an advocate he has xilleé the quantity theory, yet as a his- 
torian he gives it the respect due to the most exact of mathematical 
sciences. 

It is hardly fair to assume, as the author does in discussing India, 
that silver has declined in value merely because its gold price has 
fallen. He calmly makes this eseumption, however, and then easily 
proves that India’s wage-earners must have suffered in consequence. 
To anticipate the objection that the purchasing power of wages has 
not changed in India, Łe declares that the evidence shows that 
t during recent years the silver price of Indian produce has risen” 
and that rice has “more than doubled in price since the rupee 
began to fall.” In support of these assertions he refers to the 
testimony of a witness before Lord Herschell’s committee in 1892. 
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However, it was hardly fair for Mr. White to omit to say that the evi- 
dence submitted convinced the committee that the price level in India 
had not been much changed during the last twenty years, althongh 
there had been some advance in very recent years; and as for rice, 
witnesses on all sides agreed that its price was regulated by a mo- 
nopoly, so that the price of rice in gold-using countries has been kept 
steady. Such was the testimony of Sir Charles E. Bernard, an officer 
of the Indian government, and he is abundantly corroborated by other 
witnesses. But Mr. White appears to be so anxious to win the reader 
over to unquestioning faith in the gold standard, that he neglects to 
tell all the truth abont India. Likewise, when discussing the conten- 
tion that an ‘‘ alleged fall of prices” has been caused by the single 
gold standard, he quotes with emphatic approval the report of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, which showed that wages and prices 
have risen since 1873, aud then, although accepting this report as 
authoritative, denies that there has been any appreciation of gold. 
And this denial immediately follows two paragraphs devoted to proving 
that low prices are beneficial to mankind and generally acceptable, as 
is indicated by the fact that ‘‘all who advertise in the newspapers pro- 
claim low prices.” ‘‘Is it possible,” asks theauthor, ‘‘that these 
adve-tisers misconceive the public interests?” 

I am under no temptation to quarrel with the anthor’s conclusions 
respecting the maintenance of the gold standard in this conntry. He 
does not ‘‘misconceive the public interest’? concerning the main 
issue, but his book, or that part of it treating of money, is not likely 
to win friends for the gold standard. It is just the kind of a plea for 
the gold standard which will do harm at the present time, for the 
public are still debating the question, and the man who relies upon 
this book for his argument will surely meet with discomfiture in the 
forum. From every other point of view, however, it is admirably con- 
ceived and executed. It is not a history of American experiments 
with the currency, yet it describes with great clearness those experi- 
ments which have been most instructive and possess greatest signifi- 
cance at the present time. In no other book do we find so compact 
and intelligible chapters on the monetary and financial expedients 
adopted during the War of the Rebellion by tke Federal Government 
and by the Southern Confederacy. There is a vivid description of the 
"goid room,” a good summary of the Legal Tender De jisions, and a 
clear discussion of recent financial exigencies, In short, Mr. White 
has proved himself an entertaining and useful historian, and it is 
a pity that he has suffered theory and dialectics to spoil his good 
work. 


JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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The Mississippi Basin: The Struggle in America between England 
and France, 1697-1763. Witt full cartographica] illustrations fram 
contemporary sources. By Justin Winsor. Pp, ix, 464. Price, 
$4.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1895. 

In dedicating his recent book to Clements Robert Markham, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society, Mr. Winsor honors a man, 
who, like himself, “ knows how the pLysiography of a continent influ- 
ences its history, how iz opens avenues of discovery, directs lines of 
settlement and gives to the natuzal rulers of the earth their coigne of 
vantage.” Thongh there may be other compelling influences, he 
deems no other control so steady. 

This book is a continuation of the series opened by ‘‘Cartier to 
Frontenac,” with which it is unicorm ia size and style. Naturally it is 
a history not so much of discovery es of struggle, a record not of 
plotting rivers and mountain ranges but of re-adjusting political 
boundaries. 

At the beginning of this epoch the Eaglish occupied simply the strip 
of territory east of the Alleghanies stretching from Acadia to Spanish 
Florida, but under the '‘sea-to-cea’’ charters the English insisted on 
territorial rights extending westward to the New Albion of Drake. 
The French held the mouths of the two great waterways; they had 
explored the St. Lawrence system, and La Salle had followed the 
Mississippi to the Gulf. The French claimed that the right of discov- 
ery entitled them to the basins drained by these great rivera, From 
such clashing claims nothing but conflict could ensne. This book is 
devoted to setting forth the protracted and complicated struggles be- 
tween the races for the prize of the great inland plain, struggles which 
ended in the conquest of Canada by the English, and in the establish- 
ment of their claims to territory as far west as the Mississippi. 

The details of these operations could not fail to be perplexing, but 
the broad lines of policy are clear. Among the most interesting topics 
are the contrasts between the English and French as colonists and as 
traders with the Indians, especially in their land policy: “John Law 

‘and the Mississippi Bubble ;’’ “The Albany Congress;’’ ‘ Braddock’s 

Campaign ; and ‘‘The Winning of the Ohio and St. Lawrencé in 

1758-9.” The English royal generals are made to cut a sorry figure in 

zomparison with their French rivals. Yet the blame for the early 

inefficiency is not attributed entirely to their “ fussy imbecility;” the 
record of inertia and discord among the colonists is not inspiring. 

Contemporary maps are ratker less numerous than in ihe earlier 
dook. A few modern charts have been inserted ; it may be questioned 
whether in a book so cramiced with geographical data several compre- 
Hensive present-day charis would not save the reader much reference 
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to the atlas, and add to hisintelligent interest in the “full cartographi- 
cal illustrations from contemporary sources,” without bringing him 
into that “ bondage to the modern map” which Freeman so deplored. 

The purist will meet with some surprises. He may think that a 
few such words as ‘‘fundament,” ‘‘abided’? and ‘ vagabondish ” 
deserve, as Mr. Winsor would say, to be ‘‘re-Englished.”’ 


GEORGE H. HAYNES. 
Worcester Polytechnic Instiiute. 


The Foor in Great Cities, Their Problems and What is Doing to 
Solve Them. By ROBERTA. Woops, W. T. ELSING, JACOB A. Rus, 
WILLARD PARSONS, EVERETY J. WENDELL, ERNEST FLAGG, WIL- 
LIAM JEWETT TUCKER, JOSEPH KIRKLAND, SR WALTER BESANT, 
EDMUND R. SFEARMAN, JESSIE WHITE MARIO and OSCAR CRAIG. 
Pp. xxi, 400. Price, $3.00. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1895. 

Most serious students of social science will misjudge this volume at 
the first glance because of its ontward appearance. That such pre- 
judgment is not justified becomes apparent as soon as one begins to 
read in this interesting collection of essays. 

This volume makes no pretense at being a solid, scientific treatise 
on poverty and pauperism. There is no connection between the 
several papers except that they all deal with some feature of city 
poverty. and the order of arrangement is confusing. We are first told 
about ‘ The Social Awakening in London,” by Mr. Woods. Then we 
pass over to America and view ‘‘ Life in New York Tenement Houses, 
as Seen by a City Missionary,” Rev. William T. Elsing; see ‘‘ The 
Children of the Poor,” as described by Mr. Riis; are then told ‘The 
Story of the Fresh-Air Fund,” by Mr. Willard Parsons and the history 
of the “ Boys’ Clubs in New York,” by Mr. E. J. Wendell. President 
William J. Tucker follows and describes ‘‘The Work of Andover 
House in Boston,” and Mr. Joseph Kirkland relates what has been 
done ‘ Among tke Poor of Chicago.” We are then again transported 
to England to “ A Riverside Parish” of London, which Sir Walter 
Besant delineates. After Mr. Spearman’s account of the “ School for 
Street Arabs’’ in Paris comes a description by Miss Mario of the life 
of ‘The Poor in Naples.” Returning to New York the reader is told 
about ‘‘The Agencies for the Prevention of Pauperism,’’ by the late 
Mr. Oscar Craig and following this comes a second paper on “The 
New York Tenement House Evil and Its Cure,” by Mr. Ernest 
Flagg. Toa greater or less degree each writer deals with similar 
phases and reiterates observations, arguments and proposals given by 
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the other authors. Nor are their views always in harmony. One 
traces the causes of poverty and pauperism to defects of individual 
character, mental and pysical. Another discovers most of tiem in 
the social and econoniic environment of the poor. The writers vary 
greatly in the matter of style, Some are easy masters of a lucid, 
flowing, well-ordered narrative; others are not. Some are widely 
known as authors and students of social problems and others appear 
here for the first time. Some of the authors see little else but sorrow, 
misery, vice, crime and grinding toil in the average life of our city 
poor. Others while fully aware of all these terrible conditions see 
much that is cheerful, much that indicates improvement and enlight- 
anment, and a gradual bettering of things in the slums. The social 
horizon of London from every point of view, says Mr. Woods, is bright 
with enconragement and glowing with the magnificent achievements 
of the recent great social awakening. 

One of the most interesting and instructive papers in this volume 
for the American reader is that by Rev. William T. Elsing on the 
tenement houses of New York. Dr. Elsing speaks with authonty. 
Nine years of life and work among the people of the East Side of 
tower New York have made him familiar with all the details of his 
subject. He writes with feeling, but he always expresses himself with 
marked discretion and commendable moderation. 

Speaking of the tenement houses, he says: ‘To many persons, 
Hving in a tenement house is synonymous with living in the slums, 
vet nothing is farther from the truth. It would bean easy matter for 
me to take a stranger into a dozen or more homes so poor, dirty, and 
wretched that he would not forget the sight for days, and he world 
be thoroughly convinced that a home cannot exist in a tenement 
kouse; but I could take that same person to an equal number of 
homes in the same section of the city, and sometimes in the same 
house, which would turn him into a joyful optimist and forever satisfy 
him that the state of things is not by any means as bad as it might 
te.” (Pp. 45-46.) It is refreshing and novel to read his sensible 
remarks defending the traditional monster, the landlord. “The 
landlords are of necessity compelled to be peremptory and sometimes 
arbitrary in their demands. If a landlord were even a little too lenient 
Lis tenement property would certainly prove a losing investment. The 
spparently unreasonable harshness of many landlords is often justi- 
fable, and the only means of securing them against loss.” All who 
Łave any real knowledge whatever of the character of the average 
poor know how just are these observations. 

Mr. Elsing offers several suggestions that he believes could be 
carried out with substantial and beneficial results by those who are 
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striving to improve the conditions of life among the poor. He does 
not offer them as “remedies ” but simply as helps, They are: first, 
increase of room, sunshine and air in tenement houses; second, 
increase of small parks; third, better house construction and sanita- 
tion ; fourth, the regeneration of the saloon by removing its objection- 
able features and making it a reputable social club house; fifth, erec- 
tion of bath houses ; sixth, formation of a ‘‘ nniversal loan association ;”” 
seventh, provision of trained nurses; eighth, ‘greater co-operation 
among all good men.” 


Frank I. HERRIOTY. 
Towa College. 
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Price, 3 m. 6o pf. Berlin: Mayer & Muller, 1895. 
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duction contains a suggestive discussion of journalism as a science. ] 
Proceedings of the Second National Conference for Good City Govern- 
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Politics and Patriotism. By FREDERICK W. ScHULTz. Arena 
Library Series, Vol v, No. 21. Pp. 496. Price, 50 cents, 
Boston: Arena Publishing Company, 1895. 

[In the thirty-eight chapters of this work the author efideavors to 
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Citizenship and Suffrage in Maryland. By BERNARD C. STEINER, 
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Cleveland : Current Events Company, 1895. 
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Le problème monetaire et la question sociale. By Ca. M. LIMOUSIN. 
Edition de la ‘‘ Société Nouvelle.” Pp. 17. Published by Société 
nouvelle: Brussels, 1895. 

Bug vs. Bug: A Brief Summary of the Principal Arguments of Silver 
Men and Gold Men. By W.N.Oscoop. Pp. 108. Price, 25 cts. 
Boston: C, E. Brown & Co., 1895. 
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The History of Currency, 1252-1894. Being an Account of the Gold 
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America, together with an Examination of the Effects of Cur- 
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$2.00. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. 
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„Beiträge zur Lösung des Verbrecherprcblems. By JOHANNES JARGER. 
Pp. 185. Erlangen: Fr. Junge, 1895. 

Nationale Wohnungsreform. By PAUL LECHLER. Mit einem Son- 
derabdruck aus ‘‘ Deutsche Kern-und Zeitfragen.” Neue folge, 
Von A, Schäffe. Pp.93. Berlin: Ernst Hofmann & Co., 1895. 
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bearings. ] 

Factory Legislation in New England. Its Tendencies and Effecta. Its 
Legal and Economic Aspect. By S. N. D. Norra. Pp. 69. 
Pamphlet Reprinted by the Arkwright Club from the Bulletin of 
the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 1895. 

Government and Religion of the Virginia Indians. By SAMUNT, RIV- 
ERS HENDREN. Johns Hopkins University Studies. Series XIU, 
Nos, 11-12. Pp. 63. Price, 50 cents. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1895 

Buckle and His Critics: a Study in Sociology. By JOHN MACKINNON 
ROBERTSON. Pp. 565. Price, ros. 6d. London: Swan, Sonnen- 
schein & Co., 1895. 

[This work is constructive as well as critical. Buckle is defended 
with one hand, while with the other his “real errors” are laid bare. 
In a chapter on ‘‘ The Development of Sociology ” the anthor explains 
his own theory of social evolution. ] 


The Tribal System in Wales; Being Part of an Inquiry into the Struc- 
ture and Methods of Tribal Society. By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, 
LL. D. Pp. 238, 111%. Price, $4.00. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. 

[A valuable contribution to the literature dealing with different types 
af social organization, based upon original and, to most students, inac- 
cessible sources. ] 
€ocial England. A Record of the Progress of the People in Religion, 

Laws, Arts, Industry, Commerce, Science, Literature and Man- 
ners from the Earliest Times to the resent Day. From the Acces- 
sion of James I. to the Death of Anne. Pp. 632. Price, $3.50. 
Vol. IV. Edited by H. D. TRAIL}. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. London: Cassell Company, 1895. 

Geschichte des Socialismus und Commmunismus im 19 Jahrhundret. ITT. 
Abteilung: Louls Blanc. By Dr. OTTO WARSCHAUER. Pp. 163. 
Berlin: Hermann Behr, 1896. 
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[This is the third volume in a very interesting series of historical 
monographs dealing with some of the leaders of socialistic movements 
in this century. The present number takes up Louis Blanc in a bio- 
graphical way and gives a discussion of the national workshops. Over 
forty pages are devoted to a criticism of the movement with which 
Louws Blanc was identified.] 


Our Industrial Utopia and Its Unhappy Citizens. By Davim HILTON 
WHEELER. Pp. 344. Price, $1.25. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co., 1895. 


MISCELLANY. 





AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION AND POLITICAI, SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION oF THE CENTRAL, STATES. 


The American Economic Association and the Political Science 
Association of the Central States held a joint meeting at Indianapolis, 
from December 27, 1895, to January 2, 1896. ‘The following is the 
off€cial program of the scientific sessions cf the two associations : 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27—Evenirg Session, 8 p. m. 
L Address of Welcome, 
Governor MATHEWS. 
II. Response by the President of the Association. 
Til. President’s Annual Address: “The Pure Theory of Economic 
Progress,” 
Professor JOHN B. CLARK, Columbia College. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28—Morning Session, Io 8. m. 
Symposium.—The Relation of Changes in the Volume of the Currency 
to Prosperity. 
Papers by Professor IRVING FISHER, Yale University, and President 
Francis A. WALKER, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Brief 
addresses by Professors WILLARD FISHER and EDWARD A. Ross. 


Afternoon Session, 3 p,m. 
Symposium.—The Practicability and Desirebility for the Commercial 
World of a Double Standard of Currency. 

Papers by General A. J. WARNER, President of the American - 
Bimetallic Leagne, and Professor F. W. Taussic, Harvard University. 
Brief addresses by Professors W. A. Scorr, H. W. FARNAM, SIDNEY 
SHx2 woop and JoHN H. Gray. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 30—Morning Session, Io a. m. 


I. Do We Want an Elastic Currency? 
Professor F. M. TAYLOR, University of Michigan. 
IL The Desirability of a Permenent Census Bureau, 
Professor RICHMOND Mayo-Ssurn, Columbia College. 
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IIL. The Density of Population in the United States in 1890, 
Professor WALTER F. WILLCOX, Cornell University. 


Afternoon Session, 3 p. m. 


I. Some Unpublished Letters of David Ricardo, 
Dr. J. H. HOLLANDER, Johns Hopkins University. 
II. The Formulation of Normal Laws with Especial Reference to the 
Theory of Utility, 

Professor SIMON N. PATTEN, University of Pennsylvania. 

OI. Pawn Shops and Their Work in Cincinnati, 
H. A. Minis, Fellow in Economics, Indiana State Univer- 

sity. 

IV. The Fallacy of Saving, 

Dr. H. R. SEAGER, University of Pennsylvania. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION OF THE CENTRAL, STATES, 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 30—Evening Session, 8 p. m. 


President’s Anrual Address: ‘‘ The Scope of Sociology,” 
Professor ALBION W. SMALL, University of Chicago, First 
Vice-President. 


AMERICAN RCONOMIC ASSOCIATION—POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Joint Session.) 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 31—Morning Session, ro a.m. 


Symposium.—The Sphere of Voluntary Organization in Social Move- 
ments, 

Papers by Professor F. H. GIDDINGS, Columbia College (A. B. A.), 
and Professor C. A. HENDERSON, University of Chicago (P. S. A.). 
Discussion by Professor LESTER F. Warp and Professor H. H. 
Powxsrs, for the Economic Association, and Professor GRAHAM 
TAYLOR, Hon. WILLIAM D. FOULKE, and President J. H. FINLEY, 
for the Political Science Association. 


Afternoon Session, 2.30 p. m. 


Symposiuta,—Present Obstacles to the Adoption of Business Methods 
in Municipal Administration. 

Papers by Hon. FRANKLIN McVEAGH, Chicago, IL (P. S. A), and 
CLINTON ROGERS Wooprurr, Secretary of the National Municipal 
League (A. E. A.). Discussion by Professor JoHN H. Gray, for the 
Political Science Association, and Professor J. W. JENKS, Professor 
J. R. Commons and Dr. E. W. Bemis, for the American Economic 
Association. 
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POLITICAL, SCIENCE ASSOCIATION OF THE CENTRAL, STATES, 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY I, 1896—Morning Session, 10 a. m, 
L Mirabeau a Victim of the Lettres de Cachet, 
Professor FRED M. FLING, University of Nebraska. 
II. The Worship of Reason in Paris during the Reign of Terror, 
Professor HENEY E. BCURNEH, Western Reserve University. 
UL History and Geography, 
Professor U. G. WEATHERLY, University of Indiana. 


: Afternoon Session, 2.30 p. m. 
I. The Ohio River as a Gateway to the West, 
REUBEN G. THWAITES, EsQ., Secretary Wisconsin Historical 
Society. 
I. James Wilson and the Philadelphia Convention, 
Professor A. C. McLauGanin, University of Michigan. 
III. The Earliest American Essay on Proportional Representation, 
Professor EDMUND J. Jamus, University of Chicago. 
IV. The Development of the Reprblican Party, 1789-1805, Geograph- 
ically Considered, 
Dr. O. G. Lippy, University of Wisconsin. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 2—Morning Session, 9.30 a. m. 


Symposium.—How may Collegiate and University Instruction in His- 
tory, Economics, Political Science and Sociology be made 
more Effective for Good Citizenship. 

Papers by Professor Joun J. HAL3EY, Lake Forest University, and 
Professor FREDERICK C. Hicks, University of Missouri. 

Owing to the absence of some of the members of the Political 
Science Association, it was found possible to shorten the session some- 
what withont departing materially f-om the above program. 

As the titles of the papers indicete, the money question was that 
which was foremost in the minds of the economists, The treatment 
of this question during the sessions of December 28 and 30, and through 
informal discussions on the Sanday irtervening, was most exhaustive— 
not to say exhausting. Nearly every shade of opinion was ably repre- 
sented, and this served to make this cession one of the most instructive 
the association has ever held. The meetings were well attended and 
there was an unexpectedly large delegation of Eastern members of the 
American Economic Association present. 

The council of this association held several meetings during the 
session. The following officera were elected for the coming year: 
President, Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan; Vice- 
Presidents, Professors Franklin H. Giidings, Columbia College; B. R. 
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L. Gould, Chicago University, and Roland P. Falkner, University of 
Pennsylvania; Secretary, Professor J. W. Jenks, Cornell University ; 
‘Treasurer, Professor Charles H. Hull, Cornell University ; Publication 
Committee: Professors F, W. Taussig, Harvard University, Chairman ; 
Sidney Sherwood, Johns Hopkins University; Mr. John G. Brooks, 
Cambridge; Professors, H. H. Powers, Stanford University; Davis R. 
Dewey, Massachusetts Institute of Techuology, and W. A. Scott, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Members of the Council elected are as follows: 
(a) term of office expiring 1898, President F. A. Walker, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology; Professor John Cummings, Harvard 
University ; Professor Frederick C. Clark, Ohio State University ; Pro- 
fessor E. A. Ross, Stanford University ; Professor W. A. Scott, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Professor W. F, Willcox, Cornell University; 
Professor F. W. Moore, Vanderbilt University, and in addition, all old 
members whose term expired 1895; (0) term of office expiring 1897, 
Professor Willard Fisher, Wesleyan University ; Professor J. J. McNulty, 
College of the City of New York; Dr. Chas, J. Bullock, Cornell Uni- 
versity; (c) term of office expiring 1896, Professor Francis Walker, 
Colorado College; Professor John F. Crowell, Smith College; Pro- 
fessor J. W. Crook, Amherst College; Professor Irving Fisher, Yale 
University. 

The following resolutions relating to the publications of the American 
Economic Association were adopted by the Council :— 

(1) The association shall issue a series of short studies, original or 
reprinted, not less than six a year nor more than twelve, in. which 
practical questions shall be discussed. 

{2) The publication committee shall consist of six members, two of 
whom shall be elected each year. 

Also the following resolutions relating to the United States census : 
Resolved, that the American Economic Association express its sympathy 
with all efforts to improve census methods in the United States; and 
that the president appoint a committee to promote, if possible, an 
effective co-operation with the United States authorities in the plans 
and methods of future census operations. Aesolved, that the American 
Statistical Association be invited to appoint a like committee to act 
with the committee of the American Economic Association. 

No definite decision was arrived at as to the place of meeting for 
next year, but Nashville was the city most prominently mentioned in 
this connection. 

The following is as complete a list of the members present at the 
meetings as can be given: 

Professor Edw. W. Bemis, Chicago; Dr. A. F. Bentley, Chicago; 
Mr. Warren Bigler, Wabash, Ind.; Professor T. N. Carver, Oberlin 
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College ; Professor R. C. Chapin, Beloit College ; Professor F. C. Clark, 
Ohio State University ; Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia College ; Pro- 
fessor J. P. Cushing, Knox College; Professor W. M, Daniels, Prince- 
ton College; Professor R. P. Falkner, University of Pennsylvania ; 
Professor H. W. Farnam, Vale University; Professor F. Fetter, Uni- 
versity of Indiana; Protesscr Irving Fisher, Yale University ; Professor 
Willard Fisher, Wesleyan University ; Professor W. W, Folwell, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Professcr John H. Gray, Northwestern Uni- 
versity ; Professor E. R. L. Gould, University of Chicago; Mr. J. C. 
Hagerty, Laporte, Ind.; Professor C. R. Henderson, University of 
Chicago; Dr. J. H. Hollander, Johns Hopkins University; Professor 
C. H. Hull, Cornell University; Mr. C, M. Hubbard, Cincinnati; Pro- 
fessor J. W. Jenks, Cornell University ; Professor George W. Knight, 
Dhio State University ; Dr. S. M. Lindsay, University of Pennsylvania ; 
Professor Richmond Mavyo-Smith, Columbia College; Professor J. J. 
McNulty, College of the City of New York; Mr. H. A. Millis, Cin- 
cinnati; Professor F. W. Moore, Vanderbilt University; Mr. W. H. 
Motsinger, Shoals, Ind.; Mr. Charles R. Murphy, Decatur, Ills.; Pro- 
f2ssor Simon N. Patten, University of Fennsylvania ; Professor H. H. 
Fowers, Leland Stanford Jr. University ; Professor Edward Alsworth 
Ross, Leland Stanford Jr. University; Miss Alice M. Schoff, Cincia- 
nati; Professor Wm. A. Scott, University of Wisconsin; Dr. H. R, 
Seager, University of Pennsylvania; Mr. R. P. Shepherd, Hiram, O.; 
P-ofessor Sidney Sherwood, Johns Hopkins University ; Professor T, 
W. Taussig, Harvard University ; Professor F. M. Taylor, University 
of Michigan; Professor W. G. L. Taylor, University of Nebraska; Mr. 
Reuben G, Thwaites, University of Wisconsin ; Professor C. W. Tooke, 
University of Illinois; Prafessor C. A. Tuttle, Wabash College; Mr. 
F. J. Van Voorhis, Indianapolis; General A. J. Warner, Marietta, 
Ohio; Professor L. F. Ward, Smithsonian Institution; Professor J. 
R. Weaver, De Pauw University; Professor W. F. Willcox, Cornell 
University; Professor J. A. Woodburn, University of Indiana; Pro- 
fescor A. Yager, Georgetown, Ky. 
HENRY R. SEAGER. 
Uaiversity of Pennsylvania. 


NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 





[This department of the ANNALS will endeavor to place before the members of 
the Acade-ny matters of interest which serve to illustrate the municipal activity of 
the larger cities of Hurope and America. Among the contributors are James 
W, Pryor, Esq., Secretary City Club, New York City; Sylvester Baxter, Esq, 
Boston Herald, Boston; Samuel B, Capen, Hsq., President Municipal League, 
Boston, A. I. Crocker, %eq., President Board of Trade, Minneapolis; Victor 
Rosewater, Ph. D., Omaha Bee, Omaha; Professor John Henry Gray, Chairman 
Committee on Municipal Affairs, Civic Federation, Chicago ; Jerome H. Raymond, 
Ph. D., University of Wisconsin; F. L. Siddons, Esq., Washington, D. C.; Donald 
B. MacLaurm, Esq., President Civic Federation, Detroit, Mich.; Professor A. ©. 
Richardson, Bufalo, N Y; M. B. May, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio, W B. Spencer, 
Esq., New Orleans , William H. Parry, Esq , Comptroller City of Seattle, Wash.} 





AMERICAN CITIES. 


New York.—The two commissions appcinted by the Governor to 
frame general charters for cities of the second and third classes huve 
been busily engaged in preparing their reports for the present session 
of the Legislature. The necessity for the codification of the present 
legislation relating to cities of these classes was a logical outcome of 
the constitutional amendments of 1895, which greatly modified the. 
system of special legislation for cities by adopting a distinction be- 
tween general and special city laws. The Constitution divides the 
cities of the State into three classes—those with a population of 
250,000, or over, constituting the first class; those with a population 
between 50,000 and 250,000, the second, and those with a population 
less than 50,000, the third. The term ‘‘special city law '’ is defined in 
the Constitution as one which applies to less than all the cities of a 
class. Such laws must first be submitted to the city or cities to which 
they relate and, if rejected by such city, nrust again be passed by both 
branches of the Legislature. Up to the present time every city has 
received a special charter and the great diversity of legislation on this 
subject makes it exceedingly difficult for the Legislature to determine 
the exact effect of legislation for cities. The commissions that have 
been at work upon these subjects have gone beyond mere consolida- 
tion and codification and have considered the question of the most 
desirable form of charter for such cities. The commission charged 
with the consideration of cities of the second class has been seriously 
considering whether it would be possible to change the ordinary 
system of municipal incorporation by substituting a general for the 
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usual specific grant of powers to cities of that class, in other words, 
to give to the municipality unrestricted power within the limits of 
State law. This means the edoption of a system of incorporat.on 
similar in many respects to the German system. It is extremely 
doubtful whether the courts would sọ far depart from their present 
attitude as to give full effect to a plan of this nature. 

Municipal Government Foard. One of the results of this read- 
justment of municipal legislation in New York State is a proposition 
of the Hon. Frederick W. Holls, to escablish a State Municipal Board 
of Control. A bill embodying this idea has been framed and is to be 
presented at the present session of the Legislature. The principle of 
this plan is one which is beginning to receive recoguition in some 
of the American States and wh:ch has already been fully developed 
in England and Germany. It means che substitution of a system of 
administrative control for the present uncertain central control exer- 
vised directly by the State Legislature. The contrast between the two 
systems is clearly brought out in Professor Goodnow’s work on 
“ Municipal Home Rule.” The first steps in this development in the 
United States are described in Professor Commons’ paper in the 
ANNALS for May, 1895, on ‘‘ State Supervision for Cities." * 

The bill as presented provides for a board to consist of the Comp- 
troller, Attorney General, and five competent persons to be appointed 
by the Governor, by and with the advice of the Senate. The term of 
office is to be five years, Section IV gives to the board such general 
supervision of the municipal administretion of the cities of the second 
end third class as will enable them to examine into the government 
of such cities, and keep themselves informed as to their condition, 
with special reference to the compliance of city officials with the consti- 
tution and laws of the State, ‘‘It shall also be the duty of such Board, 
whenever, in their opinion, public interests require it, to examine the 
accounts of such cities, or any of them, or of any of the officers or 
employes of such cities, and the result of such investigations shall be 
reported upon in the annual report of the board to the Legislature.” 
‘They are also to make recommendation to the Legislature as to any 
desirable changes in the form of city administration ; are given power 
to prescribe the form of annuai report to be made by the Mayor or 
any other municipal department to the board. It is furthermore 
made their duty to certify as to the legality, regularity, and form 
of municipal bonds, and no such bonds shall be issued without such 
certificate. It is the intention of the fremer of the measure that men 


*Vol. v, p. 865, issued In separate form as Publication No. 146, of the-American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Price, 15 cents. 
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of the very highest ability be selected for these important positions and 
to attain this end relatively high salaries are to be fixed. 

Report of Commission on Legislative Proceduse. ‘The commission, 
appointed to examine into legislative procedure and to recommend 
such changes as might be fonnd necessary, has presented its con- 
clusions to the Governor. The report dwells upon the fact that, 
under the present system it is impossible for the members of either 
house to examine the enormous mass of bills submitted for their 
inspection. In the Legislature of 1895, for instance, over 3000 bills 
were introduced. In examining the nature of these proposed meas- 
ures, the commission finds that by far the greater number affected 
particular localities, in other words, were local or special in their 
nature. One of the most pressing needs, therefore, is to place such 
bills in a separate schedule and to adopt special procedure for their 
consideration. In recommending such a system the commission turns 
to the experience of England and endeavors to adopt the system of 
‘private bill ” legislation to American legislative procedure. They 
recommend that all private and local bills, including bills which 
relate to the municipality, be filed before the beginning of the Legisla- 
tive session or, at least, thirty days before their presentation to the 
Legislature. They suggest that the committee to which such bills are 
referred shall fix a day for a public hearing of the bill, and be given 
power to take testimony under oath and to compel the attendance of 
witnesses. In this way a kind of judicial examination as to the merits 
of the bill, the interests involved, the objections thereto, is guar- 
anteed. In the report, the commission gives some account of the 
experience of other States and cites a large number of constitutional 
provisions relating to methods of procedure. 

Budget, 1895. The Board of Estimate and Apportionment of New 
York City has completed the budget for 1896, which shows an increase 
over that of 1895. The total appropriations for the year amount to 
about $46,500,000, of which nearly $44,000,000 must be raised by taxa- 
tion. In looking over the various items of expenditure, one is 
impressed by the large appropriations made to such departments as 
street cleaning, fire and police. Thus for the work of the present year, 
the department of street cleaning is given over $3,000,000. In this 
respect Philadelphia, with twice the length of streets and an appropria- 
tion of about $200,000 stands in direct contrast. The experience of 
New York has shown, however, that efficient street cleaning is an 
extremely expensive service. The care end thoroughness which has 
characterized the administration of this department in New York City 
during the past year, has been little short of a revelation to its inhabi- 
tants. For the first time in its history the streets of the city have been 
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kept clean. The impression which this fact has made upon the city 
authorities, contributed, no doubt, to the readiness with which this 
appropriation, representing an increase of nearly $650,000 over the 
preceding year, was made. 

Tenement House Reform. The Tenement House Commission, which 
recently presented an elaborate report ou the conditions of tenement 
dwellings in New York City, has proposed a measure to the present 
Legislature which involves a great ex-ension of the city’s right of emi- 
nent domain. The bill proposes to give to the city, authority to condemn 
and remove all rear tenements for the purpose of converting the sites 
thus condemned into court yards, to be used by tenants for recreation 
and breathing places. An annual appropriation of $5,000,000 is to be 
provided to carry out the scheme. Other provisions to compel land- 
lords to make necessary sanitary improvements are inserted in the 
bill It will be interesting to see waether the constitutionality of 
such an act, if passed, will be sustained by the courts; whether the 
condemnation of rear tenements will be construed as such a “ public 
use as will justify the exercise of the right of eminent domain.” If 
any conclusions may be drawn from the present position of the State 
and federal courts, the answer would probably be in the negative. 
With the growth of our large cities, however, and the increasing 
difficulties which this problem of the housing of the poor involves, it 
is extremely probable that the courts will gradually be brought toa 
broader interpretation of the term ‘‘public use,” just as they have 
been compelled to broaden the application of the principle of ‘‘ public 
policy.” It is in pressing social problems such as these, that the 
change is likely to be first shown. 

Consolidation. The question of the consolidation of New York and 
Brooklyn is again before the Legislature. In 1895, in accordance with 
the resolution of the Legislature,this question was submitted to the vote 
of the people of both cities. The result was a majority in favor of the 
proposition, although as regards Brooklya, the majority was extremely 
small. During the year which has elapsed, those opposed to consoli- 
dation claim that popular sentiment has changed considerably, and 
that another election would result in a majority opposed to the 
scheme. In accordance with the wish of some Brooklyn and New 
York City members, a joint legislative committee has been appointed 
to examine into the question of consolidation. This committee gave 
a public hearing the seventeenth and eighteenth of January. Those 
opposed to any such measure contended that but one-third of the 
electors participated in the vote of 1894, which cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as a final decision. The friends of consolidation dwell 
mainly upon the commercial advantages which must accrue from a 
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union of these great industrial and commercial centres. The indica- 
tion at present seems to be that the question will again be submitted 
to the people before any further action is taken by the Legislature. 


Philadelphia.—A recent decision of the Supreme Court has brought 
to the city, authoritative confirmation of the chaotic condition of street 
railway franchise grants. The power which the State Legislature 
undoubtedly may exercise, in the absence of constitutional restric- 
tions, over the city’s streets, was made use of to a considerable extent 
at an earlier period in the city’s history. In 1869, the right of way 
on two of the important streets in the city was granted to a private 
corporation without the consent of the municipality. The recent 
attempt of the city to impose the duty of repaving on the company, 
a duty contained in a general ordinance applicable to all companies, 
hes been adjudged by the Supreme Court to be beyond the power 
of the municipality, inasmuch as the terms of the act of the Legis- 
lature granting the right of way could not be so changed as to place 
additional burdens on the company. 


Buffalo.*—-The Niagara Falls Power Company has filed its accept- 
ance of the franchise for the introduction of electric power into Buf- 
falo. The filing of this notice makes the grant effective and its terms 
require the company to deliver at least 10,0co horse power by June 1, 
1897. 

Railway Franchises. In November, 1895, a new corporation—the 
Buffalo Traction Company—applied to the City Council fora franchise 
to build and operate sixty-six miles of new street railway, of which 
thirty-two were parallel to the existing lines of the Buffalo Railway 
Company. The latter vigorously opposed the new grant, and, at a 
hearing before the Board of Aldermen and before the Committee on 
Streets, remonstrances were heard. The State law requires that before 
a new railrogd can be constructed the State Railway Commission must 
issue to the corporation a certificate that ‘‘ public necessity and conve- 
nience ” require its construction, The Commission held such hearing, 
but reserved its decision. 5 

A second hearing was had before the Board of Aldermen on the ground 
that the first had been illegal for want of proper notice. At this 
meeting the proposed duration of the franchise (sixty-six years) was 
severely criticised. In spite of such remonstrances, however, the 
Board of Aldermen passed the ordinance in the form proposed by the 
Traction Company. It then went to the Board of Councilmen, which 
held its last meeting for 1895 on December 24, when it was passed 
without debate. 


* Communication of Mr. A. L. Richardson. 
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The Mayor held the ordinance until the meeting of the newly 
elected Board of Aldermen early in January, 1896, and sent to them a 
communication stating that he had obtained some additional conces- 
sions from the Traction Company. In this agreement with the Mayor 
it was provided that the proposed changes, one of which was the reduc- 
tion of the term of the franchise from sixty-six to fifty years, when 
accepted by the Councils, should have the same effect as if incorpo- 
rated in the original franchise. Tue Board of Aldermen disregerded 
the fact that the original ordinance was no longer before them. They 
passed a resolution (one member only voting nay) accepting the pro- 
posal of the Traction Company and changing the grant, then in ihe 
hands of the Mayor, to conform to it 

Under the charter the Board of Councilmen must approve every 
measure passed by the Aldermen befcre it goes to the Mayor, and they 
may amend it, if they see fit, while they cannot originate measures of 
any kind. Thus the Councilmen are intended to act asa check on hasty 
legislation by the Aldermen, and accordingly their regular meetings are 
held two days later than those of the latter. But, before sending to 
the Aldermen the communicazion above referred to, on January 6, the 
Mayor had called a special meeting of the Board of Councilmen for the 
evening of that day to take action on proposed amendments to the 
grant passed by the Common Council of 1895 and then in his hands 
for approval or disapproval. This was alsoa new board, containing 
several new members who had decided opinions about voting away 
valuable franchises without due consiceration. They did not propose 
to be ‘‘railroaded”’ in this manner. and therefore remained away 
from the special meeting, which thus failed of a quorum., At ten o'clock 
that night, being the lest night on which he could act, the Mayor 
signed the franckise as originally sent to him. 

Fortunately for the city, however, the State Railroad Commissioners 
came to the rescue of its true interests on January 23d by denying the 
application of the Traction Company for a certificate that “ public 
necessity and convenience ” require the construction of its road. This 
makes the whole scheme abortive, and proceedings in the courts have 
since been begun to enjoin both the city and the company from taking 
any further proceedings under the so-called franchise. 


CinciInnati.“—Through the efforts of the Cincinnati Municipal Civil 
Service Reform Association a bill has been introduced into the Ohio 
Legislature to regulate the selection ard tenure of subordinate officials 
of cities of the first class (Cincinnati and Cleveland) and of the first 
and second grades of the second class (Columbus, Dayton and Toledo). 


* Communication of Max B. May, Esq. 
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The main provisions of the act are as follows: Whenever 1000 votes 
of the city of Cincinnati or Cleveland, and 500 votes of Columbus, 
Dayton or Toledo petition the Board of Elections to that effect the 
proposition to adopt civil service rules shall be submitted to the popn- 
lar vote, aud in case of defeat such proposition shall upon application 
be submitted at succeeding municipal elections. If the proposition is 
adopted, the Mayor shall within thirty days appoint a Civil Service 
Commission of three, the members of which shall hold office for three 
years and not more than two of whom shall be members of the same 
political party. 

This commission shall classify all the offices and places of employ- 
ment in the service of the city, including the teachers of the public 
schools, aud no one shall be appointed to any office or place in 
the classified service unless his name appears upon the register 
prepared from the returns of examinations held by the com- 
mission, such names being placed upon the register in order of relative 
excellence. 

The examinations shall be public, competitive and free to all citizens 
of Ohio with specified limitations as to age, residence, health, habits and 
moral character, and shall relate to matters which will fairly test the 
relative capacity of the candidates to discharge the duties of the 
respective postions. The examination may include tests in physical 
qualification, health and manual skill, but no questions of a political 
or religious nature shall be asked. 

No officer or employe of the classified service shall be removed or 
discharged except for some cause relating to his fitness to perform the 
duties of his office. Such cause shull be determined by the appointing 
power and reportedin writing to the Commission, and shall not be 
made public except upon demand of the discharged. 

The bill does not apply to officials now elected by the people nor to 
those appointed by Council, the courts or the Governor ; nor to mem- 
bers of the city boards, including the heads or chiefs of any division 
thereof relating to engineering, water works, street cleaning, fire 
department, parks, Superintendent of Public Schools, police, law 
officers and one private secretary of the mayor. 

The law contains ample provisions for its effective execution, the 
penalties in cases of violation being especially severe. In short itisa 
sort of local option in civil service for the cities named above. It 
will rot, if adopted, affect any officials now in office. Great efforts 
will be made to have the law adopted at this session of the Legislature. 
If passed it cannot be submitted to the electors of Cincinnati until ` 
April, 1897. In its general features the law was modeled after the 
Illinois Act, which was recently adopted, and is now in force at 
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Chicago, though many provisions of the Federal law, and those of 
New York and Massachusetts were followed. 

Taxation. The question of taxation is one of the pressing problems 
now before the city. In Ohio personalcy as well as realty is taxable, and 
in order to ensure an honest return of personalty, the Legislature several 
years ago enacted a law authorizing the County Commissioners to con- 
tract with a Tax Inquisitor for the listing of property improperly or 
fraudulently omitted from the taxpayer's return. The County Auditor 
must list all omitted property so reported by the Inquisitor, with a 
penalty of 50 percent, The Tax Inquisitor is compensated by receiving 
25 per cent of all taxes collected through his efforts. This law is com- 
monly known as the Morgenthaler law, from the Tax Inquisitor. Many 
people have been unfortunate enough to become the victims of his 
ingenuity and skill, and because of his duties and constant 
watchfulness, many of the more w2althy citizens, those who have 
large personal estates, have become citizens of other States, though 
they still remain in this city. The result has been that the amount 
of personalty listed for taxation has steadily decreased within the 
past few yeara, and the tax lists do not increase in proportion to the 
population. 

Under existing laws, city and county bonds, usually fives and fours, 
which command a premium, are taxable, and in this city the rate has 
been 2.8 per cent and 2.7 per cent per $100, Then again the foreign 
corporations doing kusiness here are taxed upon the property in pos- 
session, and are compelled to pay a privilege tax besides, and in addi- 
tion to this local stockholders must list such stock for taxation. 

The whole question of taxation was recently discussed by the Com- 
mercial Club, an organization composed of prominent citizens of 
various vocations, A report recommending to the Legislature among 
other things the repeal of the Morgenthaler law and the abolition of 
taxes upon the stock of corporations listing property in this State for 
taxation, and of the taxes on State, county and municipal bonds was 
adopted. The report likewise recommended the abolition of all taxes 
on personalty, substituting therefore a system of licenses based on 
gross sales supplemented by a tax on realty exclusively. 

The Board of City Supervisors, who have the final authority in the 
matter of taxation, urges in an elaborate and instructive report 
recently issued, the necessity of an immediate reform of the tax laws. 
The more important recommendations are those demanding that 
brokers and agents of foreign manufacturers be licensed in proportion 
to business done; that commission men, professional men and patent 
medicine dealers should be licensed; that the tax rate on county and 
municipal securities and mortgage notes be fixed at one-tenth of one 
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per cent, ‘the question be!“ig whether a fraction of a loaf should be 
accepted or no bread at au,” 

All relief in this matter must come from the Legislature, which is 
now in session. As the country dominates the city, it is doubtful 
whether anything will. be done. Bills providing for the repeal of 
the Morgenthaler law and for the call of a constitutional conven- 
tion to consider primarily the tax question have already been intro- 
duced. 

An agitation for an “increased park area and the acquisition of 
property for parks, public squares, parkways, boulevards and recrea- 
tion grounds has been begun by some of the more public spirited 
citizens. Nothing in this direction can be accomplished without 
legislative aid, and it is quite probable that legislation for this purpose 
will be pressed during the winter. 

South Carolina.:—The new constitution which went into effect on 
the thirty-first, of December, 1895, contains several provisions affecting 
directly and“ indirectly the form and operation of the system of 
municipal ‘government in the State. Reference has been made on 
page 131 of the present number of the ANNALS to the electoral qualifi- 
cations which will considerably reduce the registration lists in cities. 
As to provisions directly affecting cities, we find, in the first place, a 
clause contained in Article XI, which will prove quite a burden to 
the finances of many cities, which provides “that separate schools be 
provided for the children of the white and colored races, and no 
chil of either race shall ever be permitted to attend school provided 
for ithe children of the other race.” 

The most important provision relating specifically to cities is 
intended to limit city authorities in the granting of franchise privi- 
leges. It provides that no such grant for railway, gas, water, tele- 
phone, telegraph, etc., be granted by the State Legislature without the 
consent of the local authorities. Furthermore, that ‘cities may 
acquire by construction or purchase, and may operate water-works 
systems, and plants for furnishing light, and may furnish water and 
light to individuals and firms or private corporations for reasonable 
compensation. Provided that no construction or purchase shall be 
made except upon a majority vote of the electors in said cities or 
towns who are qualified to vote.” This section is another instance 
of a tendency which has become well marked in recent constitutions 
to insert provisions which were formerly placed in city charters, thus 
placing at least a portion of such charter beyond the ordinary law- 
making power of the State Legislature. 

The constitution furthermore provides that no city or town shall 
create indebtedness beyond 8 per cent of its assessed valuation. 
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Also, that cities may exempt from taxation, except for school pur- 
poses, by special ordinance, manufactures ch have been established 
in the locality for a period of five y Such ordinance to be 
ratified by a majority of the electors. \Another “ referendum” 
provision relates to the issuance of city bondis, which question must 
be submitted to the people at a special election. As a condition 
precedent to such election there must be a {petition to the General 
Assembly of a majority of the freeholders of the city. 


FOREIGN CITIES. 


Paris.—After a long-continued agitation, ye Chamber of Deputies 
has finally passed a bill which seems the rh i toward a change 
in the system of local and, more especially, municipal taxation in 
France. In the larger cities, the octroi, a tax on Yood products and 
other articles of every day use, has been the main\element in the 
budget of the city. The fact that it had for so long a shag been a part 
of the French system and that the people had thus becteme accus- 
tomed to the payments, was the main argument used in fa of its 








and to the undoubted burdening of the poorer classes, The 
November 20, 1895, requires municipalities to abolish the oct, 
on so-called hygienic drinks, namely, beer, wine and cider, and 


it will be necessary to increase some of the existing taxes, such 
house duty, the land tax, etc. The city of Paris is exempted from 
operation of thisact. The reason for this is to be found in the fact\_ _ 
that the needs of the enormous Parisian budget could not be met 
were this tax to be abolished. To supply the deficiency would mean 

an intolerable increase in the direct taxes. Thns in the budget for 

1894 the octroi furnished $29,851,910 out of a total income of 
$58,171,264. The total income from taxation exclusive of the octroi 

was but $6,538, 420. 

Rapid Transit. The question of a system of rapid transit has been 
before the city for a number of years. The relative merits of different 
propositions have been carefully considered, and it seems that some 
definite conclusions will be reached during the present year. The 
municipality, if the vote of the City Councils voices popular senti- 
ment, is exceedingly anxious to undertake the construction and opera- 
tion of the system. In a recent communication of the French Minister - 
of Commerce to the City Council, he expresses his approval of such a 
plan, provided that a certain portion be completed before the year 1900. 
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This will be the first instance of municipal ownership and operation of 
street railways in continental Europe. 


Glasgow.—The tendency to unification in the administration of 
English cities is illustrated by recent changes in the government of 
Glasgow. ‘The decline of administrative efficiency of the municipali- 
ties of Great Britain during the eighteenth century made it impossible 
to entrust them with the new functions which the growth of popula- 
tion had made necessary. As a result, we fird a series of parliamen- 
tary enactments, giving to special commissions, trusts, or other 
administrative bodies the control over special departments in the city 
government. After the Municipal Corporation Act of 1835 this power 
was gradually transferred to the reorganizei City Councils, It was char- 
acteristic of English legislation, however, that, in the endeavor to 
adapt old forms to new conditions, the former speciul committees and 
commissions were retained in name and in law,although, in fact, merged 
in the Municipal Council. Thus, in the case of Glasgow, the Council 
was not given general authority over city affairs in its capacity as Town 
Council, but acted as Police Commissioners, Water Commissioners, 
Park Trustees, Improvement Trustees, ete. The Glasgow Corporation 
Act of 1895 abolished these distinctions and made the Council the gen- 
eral authority, both in law and fact, over these municipal functions. 
In addition, it greatly increased the present powers of the Council and 
thus brought about a closer harmony between municipal needs, form 
of government and scope of powers. 

City Gas Works. During 1895 the city has reduced the price of gas 
from sixty to fifty-six cents per 1000 cubic feet. This represents a re- 
duction of 50 per cent since 1870, when the price was $1.14 per 1000 
cubic feet. It has been the policy of the municipality, since this service 
has come under direct municipal control and management,to make the 
question of profit subordinate to the broader question of public welfare. 
In reducing the price of gas the city has had in view its more extended 
use by the laboring classes for lighting, heating and cooking purposes. 
To further facilitate this the department has entered into the business 
of selling and renting gas stoves. At present over 10,000 such stoves 
are rented by the city. With each reduction in price, the consump- 
tion has greatly increased and, as a result, the financial outcome has 
been most satisfactory. Within recent vears the city has also entered 
into the electric light business and, during the last year, has increased 
the facilities by the addition of a new $100,000 plant. 


English Cities.—In the matter of municipal sanitation the English 
municipalities are rapidly overtaking the German cities which have 
hitherto taken the lead in this field of municipal activity. It is true 
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that in the former the necessity fcr immediate and definite action had 
become imperative within recent years. The laxity of control over 
building operations, drainage connections, etc., which characterized 
the English administration of the earlier decades of the century, had 
gradually developed conditions which threatened the health and safety 
of many of the cities. Nothing brt the immediate danger of the situa- 
tion could have induced Parliament to permit, and the municipal 
authorities to adopt, vast schemes for the expropriation of slum dis- 
tricts The modern spirit of strict administrative control has been 
extended into other fields. Thus, in many of the cities, of which the 
mest recent examples are the distr.cts which go to make up London, 
one finds elaborate provisions for the protection of the population from 
contagious diseases, The parish of Islington, for instance, has 
recently constructed a complete d:sinfecting establishment and con- 
structed a series of dwellings where families in which such disease has 
been prevalent may find temporary shelter, These institutions, in 
connection with the isolating hospitals, which have now become so 
general, have greatly reduced the danger of epidemics, at one time so 
disastrous among the poorer classes of the English population. 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 





[The ecitor of this department is glad to receive notes on all topics of interest to 
sociologists and persons work:ng along sociological hnes in the broadest accepta- 
tion of the term. It is not the purpase of these columns to define the boundaries 
of sociology, but rather to groip in one place for the convenience of members of 
the Academy available bits of information on the subject that would otherwise 
be scattered throughout varicus departments of the Annars The usefulness of 
this department will naturally depend largely on the measure of co-operation 
accorded the editor by other members of the Academy. 

Among those who have already indicated their interest and willingness to con- 
tribute are such well-known workers along sociological lines as Professor F H. 
Giddings (Columbia College), Professor W. F. Wilcox (Cornell University) Dr. 
John Graham Brooks (Cambridge Mass.) Dr. E R Gould (Chicago University), 
Mr. John Koren (Boston), Hon Carroll D. Wnght (Washington, D C.), Professor 
E. Cheysson (Paris), Mr. Robert D McGonnigle (Pitteburg, Pa.), President John 
EL Finley (Knox College), Professor D. R. Dewey (Boston), Rev. Dr. L. T. Chamber- 
lain (New York), Dr, Wm. H. Tolman (New York), Dr. D I. Green (Hartford), 
Mr Robert Donald (London), Professor Guiseppe Fiamiago (Rome), Dr. Georg Sim- 
mel (Beriin), Professor Dr Georg v. Mayr (Strassburg), Miss Emily Green Balch 
Uamaica Plains, Mass.), Miss M. E. Richmond (Baltimore, Md.), and others.] 





The Negro Problem.—The most significant as well as the most 
hopeful contributions to the study of the negro problem in the South, 
are to be found in many of the educational and industrial conferences 
rather than in political conventions and assemblies. No more per- 
sistent and enterprising efforts are being made to raise the status of 
the negro than those at the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 
at Tuskegee, Alabama. For several years it has been customary to 
hold a negro conference, to which are invited the negro farmers and 
laborers within a radius of many miles. The most practical questions 
are discussed, and the needs and wants of every line of activity repre- 
sented are discussed in the plainest manner. As many as six hundred 
farmers attended one of these conferences, driving into the school 
grounds in all sorts of vehicles, or riding on miud-bespattered mules 
and horses. One man drove fifty miles in very inclement weather to 
be present, and many came twenty and twenty-five miles. 

Mr. Booker T. Washington issued a call for the first conference on 
February 23, 1892, and he thought there would be scarcely more than 
seventy-five present ; but to his surprise nearly five hundred came, and 
the numbers have increased from that time in each succeeding year. 
The reports of these conferences, couched in genuine negro dialect, 
illustrate in a forcible manner many of the simplest and deepest wants 
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of this race, and the conferences themselves have enabled their better 
trained leaders to do a great work in encouraging those who attended 
in habits of thrift and industry. Many local conferences have been 
organized, modeled on the plan of the Tuskegee one. These occasions 
(furnish also an opportunity for circulating simple literature where it 
tells in the widest circles. 
The following points to remember and to carry out during the 
coming year were issued in circular form at a recent conference: 


Things to Remember and Practice, 

1. Do not stand still and complain. bu: go fcrward—mere fault-finders accor” 
plish little. 

2. If you have an immoral minister or teacker get rid of him. 

3. It is wrong to keep your family in a house with but one room—have at least 
two rooms—three are better. 

4. Do not plant too much cotton, but more corr, peas, sugar-cane, sweet-potatoes, 
ete.; raise hogs, cows, chickens, etc. 

5- Do not mortgage your crop; if you have done so, go in debt just as little as 
possible, 

6 Pay off the old debt as soon as possible and do not make another one. 

7. Keep out of law-siits—Do not lic around own on Saturdays. 

8. Don't waste money on excursions, whiskey, cheap jewelry and other things 
that can be done without. 

9 Own a home just as soon aa possible—begin buying one thia year. 

io, A three months’ school amounts to but litfle, extend the term to at least six 
months, by each one taxing himself. 

11. See that you treat your wife better than yon did last year. 

12. Do not be deceived by emigration agents. 

13 Give the lessons learned in these Conferences to your neighbor. 


The following circular containing suggestions for a plan and subjects 
for discussion at local conferences, modz=led on the Tuskegee Negro 
Conference, was also issued: 


1, Elect a president, vice-president and secretary. (Have as few officers as pos- 
sible.) Hold conferences as often as circumstances seem to demand, at least ons 
every two months. Hold one as soon as possible on your return from the Tuske- 
gee Conference, that you may give your community the benefit of your experience, 

2, Subjects for discussion’ How many mortgage their crop? How many ars 
planting nothing but cotton? How many tive on rented lands? How many hve 
in houses with but one room? How many are paying off mortgages? How many 
are building better houses? How many have bought land? How many do net 
mortgage at all? How many have raised enough corn, vegetables, meat, etc., for 
thelr families? 

3. How long is your school session? 

Is anything being done to extend the school term? 

Is a new schoo! house needed? What is being done to secure one? 

Is the school house properly supplied with sects, black-boards, etc.? 

Is the teacher right 1n education and morals? Is the same true of the minister? 

Is your teacher properly paid and properly treated? 

Are any plans on foot to improve the school? 
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4 Arethe morals of the people improving? Isa line drawn between the good 
and the bad? 

Are women being treated better? 

Is less whiskey being used? 

Is money squandered on excursions? 

Do the people practice their religion during the week? 

Are people wasting their money in useless lawsuits? 


Perhaps the great need of simplicity and directness, as well as the 
importance of concentrating effort on raising the economic and indus- 
trial status of the negro in the South, can be best illustrated by quot- 
ing two of Mr. Booker T. Washington’s short addresses to the colored 
farmers of Alabama. Few men, if any, have as keen an insight into 
the real needs and possibilities, as limited by present conditions, of the 
negro race than Mr. Washington, and these two addresses, which 
have been widely circulated as small tracts, are worthy of perusal and 
careful study by all persons in the North interested in this race ques- 
tion: 

THE COLORED FARMER. 


The Importance of Owning a Home. 


No people can be prosperous as long as a large propcrtion of them continue from 
yearto year to rent houses and land, Since land 1s a3 cheap as it 1s in the South 
there is no reason why every head of a family shoul not live in his own house. 
The money paid out dunng five or six years for rent will in most cases buy the 
land rented. Most farmers do not begin because they are not able to buy a large 
number of acres at once A few acres, twelve, or twenty well cultivated, will be of 
more value than tco acres poorly cultivated, and too, it is much easier to pay for 
the small farm and thus be independent ‘When one rents, the house soons begins 
to go to pieces, the fences fall down and the land grows poor and the farmer does 
not make repairs and manure the land, because he is not the owner and does not 
expect to live on the place long Kverytimea farmer moves from one place to 
another he loses one year's work. A man never begins to have self-respect until 
he ownsa home. If he owns his house he will see that it does not fall to pleces 
and that the fences are kept up. 

Each year he will make the land richer. He will plant peach trees, apple trees, 
and strawberries, will build a nice little barn, etc. He will also own cows, hogs, 
chickens and raise vegetables and thus not be compelled to buy everything he 
eats, When he begins to do these things, then he begins to live and be happy and 
respected by white and colored meu No oue is respected as a man until ne begins 
to get that which he can call his own. Many have gotten so into the habit of rent- 
ing and mortgaging their farms and homes into debt, and buying everything they 
eat from the store instead of raising it, that they think there 1s no other way bet- 
ter than this one. But there 19a better way and it can be brought about if each 
one will secure for himself a little farm that he can call home. 

If all who read what I have written or hear it read, will begin at once to buy, in 
five years, with a few exceptions they can be living on their own farms 

Each man owes it to his wife and to his children to give them a home as soon as 


possible in which to live. 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 


Tuskegee Normal School, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. 
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To the Colored Farmers of Alabama: 


This has been an exceptionally good crop year. What permanent advantage 
will there be to you as farmers asa result of taose good crops? Many have been 
in debt for years and have had to pay heavy Interest for money and provisions on 
which to live while raising a crop. If the results of this good crop are to be 
wasted, the next year will find you no better of than you have been during the 
last ten years. Instead of spending money now for useless articles—articles that 
you can do without—let each farmer save his money; put it into a bank, or save it 
in some other way. Do this, and you will not be obliged to mortgage your crop 
or go into debt for provisions, Every farmer should resolve to live this year 
without mortgaging—without going into debt. 

To illustrate the unwise wey in which many are spending their money: there 
are not a few who this year have bought expensive buggies, and at the same time 
are living on rented laud and will 5e otliged to mortgage in order to live another 
year. Better a thousand times do without the buggy and begin to buy a home or 
save the money with which to buy food so that you may keep out of debt, 

If you have money enough ahead, why not begiu to buy a small farm for 
yourself? 

No person can ever be permanently prosperous and independent who lives on 
rented land. 

Land ıs cheaper now than it will ever be again. Now isthe time to secure a 
home. Will you not promise to begin to buy a home; will you promise not to 
mortgage your crop—not go into cebt this year? 

Keeping out of debt will in the end benefit both buyer and seller. 


Tuskegee Normal School, Tuskegee, Aia. B. T. WASHINGTON, 


A Workingman’s Model Home.—Many visitors to the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago in 1893 will remember the Model Working- 
man’s Home in charge of Miss Katharine B. Davis, who is now the 
head-worker of the College Settlement in Philadelphia. It formed a 
part of the New York State exhibit, and thousands of interested 
visitors examined it carefully, took home the plans and specifications, 
together with full information as to the cost of construction and fur- 
nishing, and doubtless many duplicates of this excellent piece of work 
have been erected in various parts of the country. It was due to Miss 
Davis’ energetic efforts that the idea of constructing and exhibiting 
the model was carried ont. She prepered the plans, directed the 
building, and personally superintended the experiment of caring for 
a family of five persons for a month at an average cost of fifty-four cents 
per day for food. The exhibit undertook to answer the following 
questions: 

How good a house can be built in the State of New York, outside 
of the cities of New York and Brooklyn, so as to rent for $10.00 a 
month? 

How completely and suitably can such a house be furnished for 
$300 00? 

How well can a family of six persons—father, mother, and four 
children under ten years of age—be clothed on $100.00 a year? 
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How much and what variety of food can the above family have for 
$200.00 a year, and can the requirements made by a scientific study of 
foods be met in practice for such an amount? $ 

The honse actually constructed had a frontage of twenty feet and a rear 
depth of twenty-eight feet, and was built at a cost of $1000.00, exclusive 
of ground. Full details of the amount of lumber and material that 
entered into this building may be found in the report of the exhibits 
of the State of New York, published at Albany in 1895. The house 
was completely furnished for $300.00, Full details of each item of 
furniture and its cost are also given in the report; also, full answers 
to the other questions already indicated. 

During the month of July the experimeat was made of putting the 
bills of fare, already agreed upon, to a practical test. A Columbian 
guard, lodging in the nearest barracks, was very glad to go to the 
house for his meals. A widow, who had keen secured as an assistant 
in the care of the house, brought her three children and lived there 
night and day during the month. The otject of the experiment was 
explained to the man and woman, and, as they were intelligent people, 
they readily assented to the proposed corditions. They promised to 
eat only what was furnished them in thehome. They also agreed that 
if they found the food insufficient to satisfy appetite or maintain 
strength,they would frankly say so. The ckildren were constantly under 
the eye of the mother and of the experimenter and could be trusted to say 
soif they were hungry. Dr. J- S. Mitchell, of Chicago, made a thorough 
physical examination of thefamily on the firat day of the experiment and 
at the end of the month, and he makes the statement that the health 
of the family throughout the month was gcod. All were contented. 
The man had gained in weight. The woman had lost three quarters 
of a pound, which is not remarkable considering that the housework 
for a family of five persons—cooking, washing and ironing—had been 
carried on in the presence of from 500 to 2000 persons daily. This 
was a strain to which she was unaccustomed and it speaks well for the 
diet that she did not lose more. ‘The children held their own; but not 
having been previously well fed, it would have taken at least another 
month of simple diet and regular hours to have resulted in a visible 
gain. 

Full details as to the bills of fare, the weight and nutritive elements 
in each article of diet, are given in Miss Davis’ report, and the report 
as a whole constitutes one of the most interesting contributions to one 
of the most practical questions in social reform. 


Charity Organization Work.-—Summiaries of the work for the 
year 1895 for the Charity Organization Societies of Baltimore and 
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Boston, two of the best managed in the United States, are at hand. 
As far as statistics are concerned, taose for Baltimore are exceedingly 
satisfactory, The figures in ell cases indicate an entire family counted 
as a unit, except when employmeat, transportation, or institutional 
care has been found for several members of the same family. 

The total number of applicents fcr relief during the year was 19,072, 
and of this number employment was found for 3993; the employment 
proving to be permanent in the cas: of 2516. A large amount of this 
employment was found for the society’s applicants through entirely 
outside agencies, which is an indication of the application of true 
charity organization principlea. It:3 true that the society had a Work 
Relief Fund, through which work was given to 327 persons, and tem- 
porary work to 1150. Material relief was procured for 4649 families; 
the relief coming chiefly from indiv.duals who were interested in the 
several cases and through co-operating agencies, and not from the 
society’s own funds. Every effort was mace to procure adequate relief, 
and that actually provided varied in amount from less than $1 to $100, 
1078 cases were exposed as inrpostures ard frauds. 400 friendly visit- 
ors were interested in the work daring the year, and made visits 
aggregating in number 6598. The total cost of the work was exactly 
$9,389.40. 

A great deal of care was taken in the preparation of this report to 
give meaning to the figures. In the matter of employment the 
‘society's agents were instructed to covat only those positions as secured 
which were personally known to them to be so, and the figures under 
this head stand for a large amount of personal service on the part of 
agents and volunteers for many visits and for much soliciting of friendly 
interest in individual cases. 

The society does not administer meteriel relief from its own funds 
for several reasons: First, because many of the poor will not receive 
any other form of help from a society known to have a relief fund, 
clamoring for material assistance instead; second, because co-operation 
with other agencies giving relief is checked by such a fund, the churches 
and relief societies naturally asking why money collected for relief is 
not so used; third, because any such nnd, if large, dries the sources 
of individual benevolence and demoralizes the rich, who should be 
personally interested in the families helped by them; fourth, because 
a small fund, unable to meet the legitimate demands made upon it, 
would encourage in its administrators the habit of putting off the poor 
with that worst of all possible makeshifts—an inadequate dole. 

The wisdom of this appeal or stater-ent in behalf of the non-rellef 
giving principle, where it is followed cut in the proper spirit by secur- 
ing adequate relief through private egencies, must appeal to many 
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workers elsewhere who are now battling with the results of a wrong 
policy in another direction. 

Some social statistics concerning the families helped by the Baltimore 
Society may be of general interest. Of 1377 new families brought 
under the care of the society during the year ending November 1, 
1895, there were 821 married couples, 252 widows, 72 deserted wives, 
79 single women, 41 deserted husbands or widowers, 104 single men, 6 
orphaned or abandoned children, 2 divorced or separated legally. Of 
the total number of persons included in these 1377 families, 2279 were 
under 14 years of age; 513 between 14 and 20; 1448 between 20 and 40; 
651 between 40 and 55; 214 between 55 and 70; and 59 over 7o. Of 
the heads of families, 728 were white Americans, 233 colored Ameri- 
cans; next in order came the German, Irish, Polish and Russian, 
French and Canadian respectively. As to the causes of need, it seems 
that 36 per cent of the cases were due to lack cf employment; 18 per 
cent to sickness; 11 per cent to insufficient employment; 5? per cent 
to shiftlessness or inefficiency, and about 4 per cent each to physical 
defects, accident, and poorly paid employment; and 5 per cent to 
intemperance. 

The summary for the Boston society indicates that for the year 
1894-95, that is the fiscal year ending May 31, 1895, the total number 
of visitors at work was 880; including volunteers, however, during the 
year, the number who actually performed such work was 1046, while 
the total number of families dealt with was about 5000, indicating a 
slight falling off from the excessively large number for the fiscal year 
1893-94. The total expenses of the society for the fiscal year 1894-95 
amounted to $19,551.38. 


The Cultivation of Vacant City Lots.—Lack of employment is 
the chief cause of distress among the applicants for relief with whom 
charity organization societies have to deal. For the most part, these 
persons represent the shiftless, incompetent, and physically weak. 
It is exceedingly difficult to find any relief for them that promises 
more than temporary results. The question of cultivating vacant 
lots in the cities, thus finding some employment for this class, and 
ultimately encouraging some of them at least to go into agricultural 
pursuits, is an effort still in the experimental stage. It has been tried 
under very many conditions, and we have taken occasion in these 
columns to call attention to some of these experiments. Experi- 
ence has been scarcely sufficient to warrant the formation of positive 
opinions either for or against the scheme, and unti] we can present to 
the readers of the ANNALS a carefully prepared and exhaustive study 
of what has popularly become known as ‘‘“the Detroit Plan,” in all 
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its various aspects, we will continue to give from time to time in these 
notes accounts of the results of single experiments. 

Dr. Wm. H. Tolman has ve-y kindly furnished the following facts con- 
cerning vacant city lot farms-n New York. The vacant lot farms, under 
the care of the New York Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, were cultivated br eighty-four planters, who received 133 
acres, the average allotment veing 134 acres, On this land there were 
raised 6235 bushels of potatzes, 817 bushels of peas, 1259 bushels of 
beans, 19,119 heads of cabbaze, 530 crates of tomatoes, and 39 bushels 
of carrots. Besides this, turarps, radishes and lettuce were grown, and 
the total crop was valued at [10,399.52. The total expenses connected 
with the experiment were $4,055.95. In comparing these figures in 
order to estimate the margin of profit, it must be remembered that no 
rent was paid for the land, and, furthermore that, instruction, seed, 
tools, fertilizer and the preparation of the soil were all supplied free. 
The expenses were heavy because the experiment was a new one; the 
land was at some distance, Troin the heart of the city, being across 
the river; the cultivation was on scientific principles, and the ignorance 
of the applicants compelled very careful instruction. The success of 
the scheme thus far has been clearly demonstrated ; but the next step 
in advance, whereby tke plamters shall be permanently improved and 
not become dependent on th2 committee the following year, has not 
yet been pointed ont. 

The scheme has been practically a ferm school, and men coming 
from the tenement houses, who had never handled a hoe before, and 
had not the least idea of fanning, were taught and soon learned how 
to raise enough to render themselves szlf-supporting. A janitor on 
one and one-quarter ecres <aised crops to the value of $117.15; a 
laborer on one-quarter of ar acre, to the value of $25.00; a photog- 
rapher on one acre, to the velue of $102 45; a painter on one-half 
acre, $30.95; a hod carrier on three-quarters of an acre, $88.10; a 
tailor on one-half acre, $77.¢5. All of these men had had no experi- 
ence whatever in farming. £t an exhibit of the products of the Vacant 
Lot Farms at the Live Stock Society Show, recently held at the 
Madison Square Garden, the second prize was awarded to the Vacan- 
Lot Farms. The Associaticn for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor has kept very careful social statistics of each of the eighty-fou- 
planters, and these will be made public in a leaflet in the near future. 

In Boston the Industrial Aid Society for the Prevention of Pauper- 
ism made a similar experiment, and in its sixtieth annual report it 
summarizes its results as follows :* 

*We are indebted for this suramary to the January number of the Monthly 
Register of the Philadelphia Society i a Charity. 
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“Yn May, a special meeting of your Executive Committee was 
called to consider a letter from the directors of the Associated Chari- 
ties referring to us the question of making a trial in Boston of what is 
known as the Detroit or Pingree plan of putting poor people to work 
raising potatoes and other vegetables upon vacant city lots. The 
Associated Charities thought this matter to be within the scope of our 
society rather than theirs. Your Executive Committee deemed it 
wise to try this plan in Boston, and decided that it was a kind 
of industrial aid which it was appropriate for us to tender to the 
worthy poor of our city. A sub-committee was appointed, with full 
power to undertake the experiment, and to arrange all necessary 
details. The sub-committee, in co-operation with a number of citizens 
interested in the project, formed a new committee and solicited funds 
from the public. Money was liberally contributed, and the work was 
begun atonce. Your agent had charge of most of the details and has 
spent much time and thought upon the potato field. 

“ After rejecting many lots of vacant lanc freely offered to us in the 
neighborhood of the city as unfit for our us2, it was finally decided to 
hire a farm and have all the work consolidated at one place. What is 
known as the Morton farm on the corner of Morton and Canterbury 
streets, between Franklin Park and Forrest Hills Cemetery, was 
selected. A capable farmer was engaged es superintendent, and the 
ground was fertilized, plowed and harrowed ready for planting, at the 
expense of the committee. In dil, fifty men and two women took 
lots. About one-third of an acre was allotted to each applicant, and 
he was instructed how to plant his crop and what to plant. Potatoes 
were bought and furnished by the committee, and formed the great 
bulk of the crop, but corn, beans, cucumbers, tomatoes, and eren 
melons were also planted. 

“Every applicant had to bring credentials from some society or 
individual who would vouch for his worthiness and need. Men came 
from all parts of the city ; from East Boston and Charleston, as well as 
from Jamaica Plain and Roxbury. All seemed grateful for the means 
offered them of helping themselves and their families, and most of 
them strove hard to prove their gratitude by honest and painstaking 
work upon their lot. There were but one or two exceptions to this 
rule ont of the whole number. 

“The crops have been abundant, and we feel that in many respects 
the experiment has been a success. It gave to the fifty-two men and 
women a new zest in life. They worked hard during week-days, and 
on Sundays they would go out to Morton street, taking with them 
their families and friends, and show great delight in seeing the 
growth of the crops and in exhibiting their ‘farms.’ We hope that it 
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may be the means of inducing many of the unemployed to seek work 
in the country. 

“Each cultivator had from forty to fifty bushels of potatoes, besides 
other vegetables, as the result of his labors. The potatoes that they 
did not need for their own use, they were able to sell at from fifty to 
eighty-five cents per bushel. In some cases they exchanged their 
potatoes with their grocers for flour and other necessities. The 
potatoes were of fine quality end size, and brought the highest prices 
in the market.” 

Liquor Traffic in South Carolima.—The future of the South Car- 
olina Dispensary system is still dubious. The hostility of the con- 
servatives toward it is well known. And when, in May, 1895, an 
injunction was granted by the United States District Court restraining 
the State Board of Control frcm interfering with the importation of 
liquor from other states for private use, the near end of the Dispensary 
régime was freely predicted. The financial feature of the scheme had 
been relied upon to win it friends, and hence the belief prevailed that 
the loss in receipts, sure to result from the removal of all restrictions on 
the purchase of liquor not intended forsale, would doom it as a revenue 
measure. That the efficiency cf the system has been impaired, since 
both the seller and consumer aze no longer cut off from the sources of 
supply, is unquestionable. 

However, the final word on the constitutionality of the absolute 
monopoly of the State is yet to be spoken. The right of a citizen to 
import liquor, the product of other States, for home use, will be tested 
by the United States Supreme Cour: during the winter. Whatever 
the decision of this tribunal, and the ultimate fate of the Dispensary 
the common saloon is forever banished from South Carolina. The 
late Constitutional Convention of the State incorporated an article on 
intoxicating liquors, which leeres it optional with the Legislature to 
continue the Dispensary system, or to pas3 a prohibitory law, or to 
grant licenses for the sale of irtoxicants in packages, not to be con- 
sumed on the premises. Dramselling over a counter can not be 
legalized. This departure from the ordinary methods of liquor legis- 
lation must be considered as a direct result of the Dispensary experi- 

“ment. The possibility of doing away with the bar traffic, and still not 
attempt absolute prohibition, hes been demonstrated. Even the oppo- 
nents of the system admit that this has proved a great social gain, 
which has by no means been entirely offset by the growth of illicit 
selling. 

The new constitution gives the State’s share of the profits from the 
liqnor monopoly to the public sthools, which must be regarded as a 
further bid for popular favor. 
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Temperance Question in the United States.—Mr. Josiah 
Strong, of New York, has been largely instrumental in initiating in the 
temperance cause a forward movement of no meau proportions and 
one that is to be carried out in a liberal and scientific spirit. Hereto- 
fore many sympathetic workers in the cause of social reform have hesi- 
‘tated to advocate compulsory instruction on the effects of alcohol and 
narcotics in the public schools because the teachers are so poorly pre- 
pared for this work, if it is to be done in a fair and scientific spirit, and 
so many of the text-books that are available are of doubtful accuracy 
in all respects. Such instruction, if it is to become general and really 
helpful, must be thorough and impartial and not be used as a means 
of disseminating a creed or dogmatic conclusions however desirable in 
their results. If any other attitude than this be assumed by our edu- 
cators, an entering wedge for evil and not for good will have been 
placed in our educational system. 

A large part of the world’s progress in the twentieth century will no 
-doubt be in the art of living. Much of the world’s misery has been 
‘due to ignorance of the laws of life, individual and social. 

In recognition of the need of popular instruction touching the laws 
of health, nearly all the States in the Union together with the general 
government have enacted laws requiring that instruction be given in 
the public schools in physiology and hygiene with special reference to 
the effects of alcohol and other narcotics on the human system. 

Not long since, there was a petition presented to the trustees of the 
American University at Washington, D. C., signed by many represen- 
tative American citizens of all parts of the land. 

This petition asked that there might be created a department of the 
American University for such original investigation, study and instruc- 
tion as would furnish to the country the needed teachers of teachers in 
the new and almost universally mandatory branch of public school 
‘instruction above referred to. 

The Board of Trustees of the American University complied with 
this request on certain conditions, and appointed a committee, viz.: 
Bishop John F. Hurst, LL.D., Rev. Charles H. Payne, LL.D., and 
Vice-Chancellor Samnel L. Beiler, Ph.D., to meet the Board of 
Counsel of the Temperance Educational Association to arrange all 
details. 

This meeting has just taken place in New York. There were present 
the above named committee, together with the following representa- 
tives of the Board of Counsel of the Temperance Educational Associa- 
tion, viz.: Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, A. H. Plumb, D. D., Daniel Dorchester, 
D. D., Jesse B. Thomas, D. D., and Mr. William E. Sheldon, all of 
Boston; I. N, Quimby, M. D., of Jersey City; L. D. Mason, M. D., of 
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Brooklyn; and Rev. Drs. W, C. Roberts and Josiah Strong, both of” 
New York. 

It was agreed that, upon the payment to the treasurer of the Ameri- 
can University of the sum of $250,000, or such lesser sum as should be 
deemed by the Board of Trustees sufficient for the beginning of the 
work of said school, there stould be inaugurated a department of the 
University, to be called “The College of Scientific Temperance,” 
which shall be a college of investigation and instruction in phyai-- 
ology, hygiene and pathology, with special reference to the nature of 
alcohol and kindred substances, together with their effects upon man- 
kind, and including the following studies as they are related to the 
purpose of this college, viz.: toxicclogy, chemistry, biology, psychol- 
ogy, ethics, criminology, law, political economy, reformatory measures- 
and pedagogy, with such other studies as may be found necessary. 

This movement is neither partisan nor sectarian. There are many 
religious denominations repr2sentel on the Board of Counsel. The 
College of Scientific Temperance is not founded as a propaganda but. 
as a scientific school whose scle object is to find and inculcate what-- 
ever may prove to be the trut touching the subjects of investigation. 
The College agrees to publish from time to time, for the benefit of 
public school instructors ard of the general public, the results of the 
scientific investigations of its faculty and students. 


College Settlement Work.—Tke sccpe and possibilities of this 
work have nowhere been mare clearly brought to light than in the 
bibliography compiled by Viss M. Katharine Jones, and recently 
issued by the College Settlements Association, together with their 
sixth annual report.* The facts speak for themselves. There are 
seventy-six houses catalogued in the bibliography as representing 
social work under the genera. settlement idea. The first edition of 
this bibliography, printed in the winter of 1893-94, contained but 
twenty-five. The settlement idea, briefly speaking, is residence by 
earnest and cultured men and women among the people of the lower 
classes, for the purpose of neighborly contact, mutnal help and under- 
standing, and the gradual leavening of the slum districts by kindness, 
example, wise teaching, and high ideals, until each lapsed section is 

* Bibliography of College, Socia! and University Settlements.” Compiled by 
M KATHARINE Jongg, of the College Settlements Association, Allied Printing 
Trades Council, Philadelphia. 

“Sixth Annual Report of the College Settlements Association,” Incorporated 
A. D. 1894. From September 1, 1894. to September 1, 1895. Philadelphia: Dunlap 
Printing Company. h 

“The Fourth Annual Report of the St. Mary Street College Settlement of Phila- 


delphia Continuing the work of the St. Mary Street Library. October 1, 184, 
to October 1, 1895. 617 Carver street, Philadelphias 
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reclaimed to thrift, cleanliness, order, industry, good citizenship, and 
an upright way of life. 

In this bibliography we see, however, how greatly modified this 
primary idea has been both by external corditions, and by the vary- 
ing aims, training and spirit of the representative workers, The 
settlements themselves have been established not only in the 
-crowded districts of great cities, such as New York, Boston, London, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Kyoto in Japan—they have also been 
planted in other surroundings, as has been the picturesque Log Cabin 
Settlement of the mountains of North Carolina. 

A different stamp is upon each settlement. There is a wide 
divergence of methods, and of final aims. One settlement appears to 
be marked chiefly by the intellectual spirit, another by the ethical, 
another by medical association, another by the religious aspect,—while 
of one it is stated plainly: “It is non-sectarian, but avowedly Chris- 
tian, and openly co-operative with the churches.”’ 

All settlements should not be alike. In the nature of things, they 
-cannot be. Each settlement is a unique influence, and a unique 
power. Each stands for its own independent idea, None should 
adhere to a narrow or sectarian point of view; all should aim to be 
leaders in large and liberal social thought. 

City Missions are tending more and more to adopt settlement 
methods in distinctively religious work. By this combination they 
hope to accomplish the broadest and deepest work of social regenera- 
tion. They say that moral suasion alone cannot regenerate a com- 
munity. Lovely and unselfish lives of cultured residents are not in 
themselves enough. Agsthetic ideals, schools, kindergartens, garbage 
inspection, soup kitchens, swimming-pools, clubs, and industrial and 
civic classes are not always effective. The bodies of the poor may be 
washed, their tenements may be painted and repaired, their courts 
and alleys cleaned, their children combed and taught, their tastes 
elevated, their votes turned toward honesty, and their men and women 
guided toward a better family life,—bnt all falls short of the desired 
result and lacks permanency, unless there are deeper forces at 
work. 

Doubtless the religious motive will always be in some form or other 
the only effectual one in sustaining settlement efforts of the best kind. 
There remains special work for those settlements that restrain the 
outward expression of the religions motive which, others making 
religious work, however non-sectarian, prominent in their efforts, 
can never do. There is work for all kinds of settlements and no one 

-type can perform adequately the complete settlement function in the 
«complex society of the average slum district. 
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Since the publication of Miss Jones’ bibliography we have received! 
notice of the establishment of two temperance settlements, one in 
Boston, started by the Massachusetts Y’s, and the other in Chicago. 


Christian [Missions and Social Progress.—This is the title of a. 
course of six lectures that have been prepared by the Rev. Dr. James. 
S. Dennis and recently delivered before the students of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Dennis has made a sociological study of 
foreign missions, The titles of the separate lectures are as follows, 
and speak in a measure for themselves: 

1. The Sociological Scope of Christian Missions, 

2. Social Evils of the Non-Christian World. 

4. Ineffectual Remedies and the Causes of Their Failure. 

4. Christianity, the Social Hope of the Nations. 

5 The Dawn of a Sociological Hra in Missions, 

6. The Contribution of Christian Missions to Social Progress. 


Dr. Dennis has issued an outlined syllabus of his course, which will" 
be repeated, by invitation, later in the year at the Auburn Theological 
Seminary, Auburn, N. Y.; at the Lane Theological Seminary, Cincin-- 
nati, Ohio, arid at the Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 

Tt is needless to say that such a study as Dr. Dennis has undertaken: 
of Christian missions, from the sociological point of view, is a fruitful 
field for inquiry. Altogether too li-tle attention has been given to this 
aspect of practical missionazy work, and we believe there is no better 
method of meeting the hostile criticisms to which missionary enter- 
prises have been subject of late by :nany travelers in foreign countries, 
than to interest those who intend to take part in such missionary en-- 
terprises, or, at least to defend them, in this phase of the subject. 
Furthermore, a thorough study of te social effects of Christian teach- 
ings in the midst of hostile or semi-hostile civilizations, will go far to- 
bring about the best possible development of Christian missions, and. 
to remedy existing evils so far as they may be well founded. 

Dr. Dennis would have added greatly to the usefulness of his. 
syllabus if he had embocied in it references to the literature of his 
subject. He says in an introductory note that “An unexpected 
volume of data was discovered through the kindness and courtesy of 
missionaries, and this special and hitherto somewhat neglected aspect 
of the subject was found to shed a rew lvstre over the whole field of 
mission effort.” In so far as his data are available in printed form, Dr. 
Dennis would have conferred a service on other students of this sub- 
ject by giving them bibliographical references. In this connection it. 
may be interesting to call attention to an article by Rev. S. F. Moore, 
of Seoul, Korea, published in the Assembly Herald, in the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Missions, edited by Mr. Robert E. Speer, which 
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contains information as to the social condition of butchers, who are a 
despised class in Korea and hitherto have not been permitted to wear 
the ordinary civilian hat and ‘‘ mangen’’ worn by all other classes, 
nor were they considered to be on the same footing with other 
workingmen. Through the conversion to Christianity and the earnest 
efforts of one of the converts, Mr. Pack, and some of his fellow butchers, 
together with the support of the missionaries, a movement was set on 
foot to get for them recognition on a plane equal to that of other 
workingmen, and that protection from the government and society 
that would prevent the higher class of people from beating them and 
taking away their goods. As the result of efEcient effort, the move- 
ment was successful, and the butchers, who fcr the past five hundred 
years have been treated with contempt by all classes as the very 
off-scouring of the earth, have been notified by posters, stamped with 
the government seal, that henceforth they shall be allowed to wear 
the ordinary civilian hat and ‘‘ mangen,” and they are now rejoicing 
in a new measure of freedom, 
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BRYCE’S “AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH.” 


Bryce’s “American Commonwealth ” is a unique work. 
It is not only a comprehensive account, at once intelligent 
and intelligible, of the political institutions of one great 
nation by a member of another; but it is also the best of all 
such accounts, either in our own or cther literatures. It is 
also worthy of remark that it proceeds from a nation whose 
leading citizens have not been noted for their sympathy for 
and appreciation of American conditions, either political or 
social. ‘The book is remarkable for the mastery of details, 
the firm grasp of general principles, and a deep and perva- 
sive sympathy with the institutions which are described, 
which is as rare as it is refreshing. It is doubtless the 
ability, arising from such sympathy, to put himself into the 
position of an American observer and to look at things for 
the time being from an American point of view, which 
carries the author so successfully through many an obscure 
and difficult portion of his subject. 

Mr. Bryce has not only succeeded in presenting an able 
exposition of matters on which previous writers, both native 
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and foreign, had written much; but he enters with equal 
success fields in which the systemetic material is very meagre, 
and treats subjects in a most satisfactory way which no pre- 
vious writer has attempted to discuss in a scientific manner. 
No one can read the work without conceiving a great ad- 
miration for the lucidity of exposition, the accuracy in 
matters of detail, and the comprehensiveness of the plan, as 
well as the success attending its execution. This admira- 
tion is increased by a second and third reading. It is also 
a noteworthy feature of the work that it is adapted, not only 
for the scholar, but also for the general reader, and is 
especially valuable for the college student who may desire to 
secure a general view of some of the most important aspects 
of our national life. 

It is, therefore, in no spirit of carping criticism that 
an attempt is made in the following paper to point out 
certain inaccuracies of stetement, and certain mislead- 
ing features in the expositions. Foreigners will for a 
long time to come depend chiefly upon this book for thei: 
ideas of America and American institutions; a circumstance 
as fortunate for them as for us. But this fact makes it all 
the more necessary and desirable that even the small defects 
and errors, if such they be, which are discussed in the fol- 
lowing pages, should be remedied in a new edition. Some 
of the points mentioned are evidently mere slips of the pen; 
some are views advanced because the author has followed 
leading and standard authorities in this country in their mis- 
conceptions and errors; while others relate to matters on 
which there are decided differences of opinion and inference. 
In a few cases the mere form of presentation is criticised 
where it seems likely to prove misleading to those foreigners 
whose knowledge of the subject matter treated is limited to 
this work. 

The following paper deals exclusively with the first volume 
of the third edition. There are five general points as to 
which criticism will be offered in these pages: First, the 
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author’s statement as to the basis of the classification of the 
distribution of functions between State and nation; second, 
his remarks on the subject of the responsibility of officials; 
third, his exposition of the judicial power of the United 
States; fourth, his formulation of the principles of consti- 
tutional interpretation; fifth, his views as to the final 
authority in interpreting the Constitution. There are various 
other subjects of minor importance which will be mentioned 
in the course of the discussion. 

In treating of the distribution of functions between the 
Federal Government and the States, the author declares,* 
that ‘‘ the administrative, legislative and judicial functions, 
for which the Federal Constitution provices, are those relat- 
ing to matters which must be deemed common to the whole 
nation, either because all the parts of the nation are alike 
interested in them, or because it is only by the nation as a 
whole that they can satisfactorily be undertaken.” ‘This 
statement, taken in connection with other statements relat- 
ing to the same subject, seems to imply, and would undoubt- 
edly convey to a foreigner, the idea not only that those 
matters which are entrusted to the Federal Government are 
all of national and general interest, bet also that all matters 
of general and national interest are entrusted to the Federal 
Government. 

‘This is a very common form of describing the distribution 
of functions between the nation and the States, but it is 
erroneous. As a matter of fact, the actual distribution of 
functions between the Federal Government and the States, 
as the author suggests elsewhere, was the outcome of a 
struggle between those who were in favor of giving the 
Federal Government much more extensive powers than it now 
has, and those who were in favor of giving it still fewer. It 
would be highly improbable that as a result of such a struggle, 
ali those subjects and only those subjects which were of 
national and general interest should have been actually 

+P, 33. 
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assigned to the general government; while only those which 
were of special and local interest should have been assigned 
to the States. And it is, moreover, certain that even if an 
ideal distribution of this sort had been made in the first 
place, it would no longer be ideal after a century of develop- 
ment in which the relative importance of different subjects 
has been materially changed. Asa matter of fact, however, 
many of the most important matters which are of national 
and general interest were no: entrusted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Surely the subject of a common commercial law, 
for example, or common merriage and divorce laws, is just 
as important as a common Jaw of naturalization, a common 
bankruptcy law, and a common system of weights and meas- 
ures, as to which subjects Congress has full power of legisla- 
tion; although in regard to one of these it may be said never 
to have legislated at all, anc in regard to another only tem- 
porarily and occasionally. All that can be said, therefore, 
in regard to the actual distribution of powers between the 
Federal Government and fle State governments in our 
political system, is that certain general powers have been 
given to the Federal Government, being only those which 
commended themselves to the men who drew the Constitu- 
tion as being absolutely necessary to the working of such a 
government as they were planning, or, possibly, in some 
instances those as to which one party yielded its convictions 
in the interest of comprcmise and conciliation. 

How very different a modern distribution of functions 
between the Federal and State governments would be, if 
we had the subject before us anew, can be seen by compar- 
ing, in this respect, recent federal constitutions (Ż. e., those 
made since 1870), with our awn. The federal constitution 
of Germany, for example, or that of Switzerland, both reflect 
in their distribution of functions between State, and nation 
the economic and social cond:tions of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, instead of those of the close of the 
eighteenth. 
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In discussing the subject of the responsibility of the 
President, his cabinet and other officials in the United 
States, the author expresses himself as follows: ‘‘In 
America, the President is responsible because the minis- 
ter is nothing more than his servant, bound to obey him 
and independent of Congress.’’* Further,t ‘‘ the President 
is personally responsible for his acts, not indeed to Congress, 
but to the people by whom he is chosen. No means exist 
of enforcing this responsibility except by impeachment.” 
In another place,{ ‘‘if the resolution [of Congress] be one 
censuring the act of a minister, the President does not escape 
responsibility by throwing over the minister, because the 
law makes him, and not his servant or adviser, responsible. ” 
In another connection it is declared,§ that ‘‘ every power in 
the state draws its authority, whether directly like the House 
of Representatives, or in the second degree like the President 
and Senate, or in the third degree like the federal judiciary, 
from the people, and is legally responsibie to the people and 
not to any one of the other powers.’’ Finally, speaking of 
State officials the author says,|| that ‘‘ they are in no sense a 
ministry or cabinet to the governor, holding independently 
of him, and responsible neither to him nor to the legislature, 
but to the people. They do not generally take his orders 
and need not regard his advice.’’ 

It is difficult to see how this exposition, in spite of various 
modifying and explanatory statements to be found elsewhere 
in the work, should not be confusing to a foreign student of 
our politics. ‘The term ‘‘responsible’’ in political science 
and in coustitutional discussions, has come to have a definite 
technical meaning which makes it improper to use it in 
describing the relations of the officials in the United States 
to the people. 

*P, on. 
TP.93 
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Looking for a moment at the President alone, there is no 
sense in which the tern ‘‘responsible”’ is used in the dis- 
cussions of political science in which the President can be 
fairly said to be responsible to the people at all. He is 
elected for a period of four years and during that period is 
as completely and absolutely out of the reach of law and 
legal process in his off cial capacity as President, as even the 
crowned heads of Eurcpe. It is rue that if the President 
desires to be re-elected, he may shape his policy with refer- 
ence to the impression it will produce upon the voters of the 
country, or, at least, upon the politicians; but, so tke 
German Emperor, if h= desires tc secure the passage of a 
bill through the Germam legislature, will act in such a way 
as, in his opinion, will contribute to that end, but he is not 
for that reason responsible, in any political sense, to the 
people. Even if the President might be said, in a certain 
sense, to be responsible in his first term, that is, so far as he 
may be affected by the desire to influence public sentimer: 
in favor of securing a second term, certainly this cannot be 
said of his conduct duriag his second term with reference to 
a third. He knows full well chat no conduct of his would 
be likely to secure a third term in the present temper and 
with the present political traditions of the people of the 
United States. 

No power is given to :ndividual citizens, or to the citizens 
taken collectively, or tc the States individually, or to the 
States taken together, tc control or supervise in any way the 
acts of the President. He is, so far as any of these elements 
in our political system are concerned, absolutely irresponsi- 
ble. Nor can he be reacaed by any process of the court, and 
he is, therefore, in this sense, as truly above the courts and 
free from responsibility to them as any king in Europe. 
Indeed, one may say that in a certain sense the crowned 
heads of Europe are moze immediately responsible to some 
_ power outside of themselves than is the President. If the 
German Emperor, for example, were to act in such a way as 
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to justify the opinion that he had become insane, a method 
is provided in the law by which he can be practically 
suspended from the exercise of his office and his power 
placed in the hands of a regent; but no such power is given 
under our Constitution to any political authority whatever. 
This question acquired a practical significance during the 
long illness of President Garfield. The President was in 
this instance certainly unable to discaarge the powers and 
duties of his office, and in such cases the Constitution 
declares that they shall devolve upon the Vice-President. 
But the Constitution provides no wey of determining when 
such a condition actually intervenes, nor does it give either 
to Congress or the Vice-President tke right of initiative in 
the matter, and leaves the President, therefore, in control 
of the situation. 

On the other hand, the President is undoubtedly respon- 
sible in a sense to Congress for his acts. Mr. Bryce states 
definitely that he is not responsible to Congress. Congress 
is authorized by the Constitution to impeach, convict and 
remove from office, a President, who, in their opinion, shall 
be guilty of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. And, since, under our Constitution, Congress 
is made the absolute and final judge of what constitutes those 
particular crimes for which a President may be impeached 
(with the single exception of treason which is defined in the 
Constitution itself), it is evident that Congress may remove 
a President from office without the possibility of his appeal 
to any other authority, either the courts of justice or the 
people themselves. 

There is no doubt that the process required for the enforce- 
ment of this control over the President is so difficult in its 
workings that it can hardly be resorted to as a means of 
affecting the ordinary political action of the President. The 
explanation of this fact, however, isto be sought in political 
and not in constitutional difficulties. 

Nor is the statement in regard to other officials any more 
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nearly correct. There is, generally speaking, no legal 
responsibility of administrative officials in this country to 
the people, in any sense in which zhat term can be properly 
used. On the contrary, oae may much better describe the 
system of government in the United States as one composed 
of many irresponsible officials, with power to check and 
hinder one another, a limit to whose irresponsibility is set 
simply by the fact that they have comparatively short terms 
of office, at the end of which they must be re-elected by the 
people in order to be continued in such office. But when 
one considers that, generally speaking, owing to the rapid 
change in tenure of folitical parties and the notion that 
rotation in office is an eminently democratic and desirable 
institution, good conduct in ofice do2s not lead to re-election, 
nor bad conduct necessarily to rejection, it is surely not 
proper to speak of politicel or legal responsibility to the 
people in any sense in which that term is ordinarily 
employed in political parlence. This description would 
apply fully to the systems of State government, and even in 
the case of the Federal Government, where owing to the 
power of the President to dismiss ary official at will, com- 
plete administrative responsibility is assured, the officials 
are even further removed from any direct responsibility to 
the people than in the States. It is also a misstatement to 
. speak of the federal judiciary as being legally responsible to 
the people. ‘The only body to which they are in any sense 
responsible, except the courts themselves, is Congress, which 
may, by process of impeachment, remove them from office. 
Such an exposition of this subject is not only open to 
objection, as not stating the ectual facts of the case and as 
likely to be misleading to foreign students of our politics; 
but still more so because the habit which is widespread in 
this country of speaking of our officials as being responsible 
to the people, is one which leads the public to believe that 
they really are so, and it makes it difficult to secure public 
interest in proposed schemes for more efficient administration. 
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We imagine that, under our present organization, we have 
an effective control over public officials, whereas the whole 
history of our politics and law bears out the statement that 
no such control really exists as is implied by the expression 
that officials are responsible to the people. A most startling 
illustration of the ineffectiveness of poptlar control is given 
in a recent number of the Annais.* Mr. S. E. Moffett 
there describes the efforts of the people of California to secure 
action of a certain kind by a railroad commission. Although 
the members of this commission are elected by the people, 
aud although the people seemed to be determined to secure 
action in accordance with their wishes—if there is any 
standard by which we may judge such determination—yet 
in spite of repeated elections, in spite of rejecting time and 
again every member of the commission who sought re-elec- 
tion after failing to comply with the popular demand, the 
people of California after more than a decade of effort are no 
further along than they were at the beginning. f 

The exposition which the author gives of the judicial 
system of the United States, especially as relating to the 
federal judiciary, is not satisfactory. It is a complicated 
and difficult question about which few Americans, outside 
of the legal profession. concern themselves at all, and it has 
never ceased to be a pons asinorum for European jurists. 
Professor Bryce evidently understands the situation himself, 
but he does not make his exposition as clear as could be 
desired. 

He gives in one placet a summary of the chief common 
or national matters which fall within the jurisdiction of the 


* November, 1895, Vol vi. p. 469- 

t“ The idea that officers are directly ‘responsible’ to the people and to no one 
else has, among our own citizens, diverted attention from a grave defect in our 
State government, viz that most of the officials, such as sheriffs, states attorneys, 
attorneys-general, auditors, etc , are responsible to nokody. It is a sheriff’s duty 
to suppreas riots. Suppose that he sympathizes with the rioters or desires their 
votes and so does not suppress their disorder; to whom is he responsible for this 
misfeasance? To nobody.” —Meritt Starr 
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national government, and declares at the end that this “' list 
includes the subjects upon which the national legislature has 
the right to legislate, the national executive to enforce the 
federal laws and generally to act in defence of national inter- 
ests, and the national judiciary to adjudicate.” This seems 
to imply, in the very form of the statement, that the function 
of the federal judiciary is nct only primarily, but exclusively, 
to pass upon cases in which the Federal Constitution or 
federal laws are involved. 

In another place he declares* that “ sometimes a plaintiff 
who has brought action into a State court finds, when 
the case has gone a certain length, that a point of federal 
law turns up which entitles either himself or the defendant 
to transfer it to a federal court, or to appeal to such a court 
should the decision have gone against the applicability of 
the federal law. . . . Within its proper sphere of pure 
State law, and, of course, the great bulk of the cases turn on 
pure State law, there is no appeal from a State court toa 
federal court.” 

When discussing the State judiciary,} the author de- 
clares that ‘‘the jurisdiction of the State courts, both civil 
and criminal, is absolutely unlimited, that is, there is no 
appeal from them to the federal courts, except in certain 
cases specified by the Federal Constitution, being cases in 
which some point of federal law arises?’ (‘The italics are 
the writer’s. ) 

In mentioning the points in which che legal independeace 
and right of selfgovernment of the several States appears, 
the author says} that ‘‘ each of the forty-four States has its 
own court from which no appeal lies (except in cases touching 
federal legislation or the Federal Constitution) to any federal 
court.” (The italics again are the writer’s.) 

There is in all this, and other similar statements may be 
found in the work, no indication whatever that one of the 


_ ŽP. 332 
t P. 502. 
TP. 419, 
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chief functions of the federal judiciary is to pass upon and 
administer State law. Indeed, the implication, or rather state- 
ment, is very distinct that the functior of the federal courts 
is limited to deciding cases in which some point concerning 
the federal laws or the Federal Constitution may be raised. 

There are, it is true, references to the fact that certain 
classes of cases are transferred to the federal courts* because 
the States cannot be trusted to do complete justice between 
their own citizens and those of another State. The clause 
in the Federal Constitution relating to the federal judicial 
power over controversies between citizens of different States 
is quoted at length,f and in another placet the express 
statement is made that ‘a plaintiff who thinks local preju- 
dice will befriend him will choose the State court, but the 
defendant may have the case removec to a federal court if 
he be a citizen of another State or an alien, or if the question 
at issue is such as to give federal jurisdiction.”’ 

‘These latter passages indicate that Mr. Bryce himself 
understands the case, but surely the former passages, with 
the express statement that the function of the federal judi- 
ciary is limited to federal law, using that term to include 
constitutional as well as statute, can hardly be reconciled 
with the latter in such a way as to leave a clear impression 
upon the mind of the foreign student, or indeed upon the 
mind of the American student, unless from some special 
course of study or legal training he may have come to under- 
stand the situation. 

If the author is speaking in the above passages only of 
appellate jurisdiction in the strictly legal sense of the term, 
his exposition is substantially accurate, of course; but in 
this case the exposition as a whole is confusing to all except 
the trained lawyer. 

It is an interesting feature of our federal system of gov- 
ernment that the respective jurisdictions of the different 


*P. 228 
TP. 234. 
t P. 333, foot-note. 
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departments of the Federal Government are so very different. 
We should naturally expect, in the organization of a scheme 
of government with a distribution of powers, that the various 
departments—legislative, executive and judicial—should be 
co-extensive in their competence; that the executive should 
be engaged in enforcing those lews, and only those laws, 
which the legislative power might be authorized to pass, and 
that the judiciary should be engaged in the settlement of 
disputes involving those laws, and only those laws, which 
the legislature might pass and the executive might enforce. 

But in the case of the Federal Government of the United 
States, the competence of the judicial authority is almost 
indefinitely greater than that of the legislature, arising from 
the fact that its jurisdiction extends not only to suits at law 
or equity coming under federal law, using that term in the 
broadest sense, but also aL cases at law or equity, no matter 
what the point of law involved, whether State or national, 
arising between citizens of different States. Its jurisdiction 
turns, in other words, not merely wpon the subject-matter of 
the issue involved, but also upon the nature of the parties to 
the suit. A dispute arising between a citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania and a citizen of New York about the meaning and 
force of a contract made under Pennsylvania law and to be 
performed in Pennsylvania, is surely a question of pure 
State law, as that term would be understood by either 
lawyer or layman. ‘There is no question that Penn- 
sylvania law and only Pennsylvania law would apply;* 
within certain limits Pennsylvania precedents would be 
followed, and yet such a controversy belongs to the jurisdic- 
tion of the federal courts. It is an interesting fact that . 
considerably more than half the business before our federal 
courts relates to the decision of such questions, involving 

* The federal courts have, however, in some cases gone so far in the direction of 
putting their own interpretation on what State law is that they have built upa 
sort of federal law by construction o2 matters which are not otherwise entrusted 


to the Federal Government at all; notably subjects falling within the general 
field of commercial law. 
[388] 
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pure State law with no admixture of federal law whatever. 
Some authorities, indeed, claim that the federal courts spend 
three-fourths, and others say five-sixths, of their time in the 
consideration of such questions. Of this important feature 
of our judicial system—one of the most characteristic and 
significant of them all—the foreigner would get no adequate, 
and it would be extremely doubtful whether he would get 
even a correct, idea from Mr. Bryce’s exposition. 

In discussing the distribution of powers between the national 
and State governments and the method of interpretation by 
which we determine what powers are to be assigned to one 
and what to the other, the author declares* that ‘‘ a lawyer 
may think it was equally unnecessary and, so to speak, in- 
artistic, to lay any prohibitions on the national government, 
because it could ex-Aypothest exercise no powers not ex- 
pressly granted.” 

In another place f the author says that ‘‘a State is not 
deemed to be subject to any restriction which the Constitu- 
tion has not distinctly imposed.” In the same connection he 
states it to be the rule { that ‘‘ when a question arises whether 
the national government possesses a particular power, proof 
must be given that the power was positively granted.” (The 
italics are the writer’s.) 

The impression which one might get from the first state- 
ment that our established constitutional doctrine is to the 
effect that the national government has only such powers as 
are expressly granted and which is strengthened by the 
other two passages quoted, is corrected by a positive state- 
ment § that “the grant need not be expressed, for it has fre- 
quently been held that a power incidental or instrumental to 
a power expressly given may be conferred upon Congress 
by necessary implication.’ But that this is an inadequate 
correction made in this incidental way, appearing only in a 

* P, 313. 
+P. 318. 


TP. 319, 
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foot-note, is evident from the fact that Mr. Bryce has been 
quoted as supporting the first doctrine indicated. 

The necessity for this correction, recognizing the implied 
powers, and for giving expression thereto in connection 
with the original statement of its powers is apparent when 
it is considered that an exceedingly important portion of the 
acts in exercise of federal powers fall under the head of 
those granted by implication rather than by express mention. 

‘The statement thet the State is not deemed to be subject 
to any restriction which the Constitution has not distinctly 
imposed, is an erroneous one, for not even the federal courts 
themselves, nor, so far as I know, any individual judge, has 
ever held that the prohibition upon the States to tax federal 
bonds, federal property, the income of federal office-holders, 
etc., is even suggested by any distinct provision of the Con- 
stitution, although all the courts have taken essentially the 
same view as to the existence of this prohibition growing cut 
of the general nature of our dual system of government. The 
latter fact is mentioned by the author,* but is not brought 
into any organic connecticn with the statement above quoted. 
So of the doctrine mentioned below, that the grant of 
control of interstate commerce to the Federal Government 
impliedly withdraws it from the field of State legislation. 

Nor is the author’s attempt to delimit the federal power in 
relation to the police power of the State ¢ quite successful. 
He declares that ‘‘Congress must not attempt to interfere 
with the so-called police power of the States within their own 
Emits.” ‘The statement is correct in the form in which it is 
put if its limitations be understood, but it might imply to a 
foreigner that any act of Congress which interfered with the 
police power of the Stetes within their own limits would te 
unconstitutional; which is not true. ‘The courts have held 
that when the Federal Consti-ution gives to Congress au- 
thority to legislate upon any subject, the fact that such 


* P. 520. 
+ P. 319 foot-note. 
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legislation interferes with the autonomy of the States in other 
departments which have been left beyond the control of the 
Federal Government, shall not be construed in such a way as 
to make such legislation unconstitutional. And, conse- 
quently, it may, and does, frequently happen that the inci- 
dental effects of the exercise of acknowledged constitutional 
powers on the part of Congress limit very seriously such 
action within domains which are considered as being purely 
matters of State concern. ‘Thus Congress may regulate com- 
merce in such a way as to interfere most decidedly with the 
police power of the States, and, indeed, the courts have held 
that the absence of legislation on the part of Congress 
implies that interstate commerce shall be free and must not 
be restricted as an incident to the exercise of the police 
power on the part of the States.* 

In treating of the final authority in the interpretation of 
the Constitution of the United States, the author declares t 
that “the only authority competent to decide finally on the 
constitutionality of an act of Congress or of the national 
executive, is the federal judiciary.’’ This is modified by 
the exception of purely political questions,{ and, in an 
entirely different part of the work under a different head, 
the author expresses himself as follows: ‘‘It is, therefore, 
an error to suppose that the judiciary is the only interpreter 
of the Constitution, for a certain field remains open to the 


*Cf Leisy v. Hardin, 135, U. 8. Rep, 109. “Whenever, however, a particular 
power of the general government 18 one which must necessarily be exercised by 
itand Congress remains silent; this is not only not a concession that the powers 
reserved by the State may be exerted as if the specific power had not been else- 
where reposed, but on the contrary, the only legitimate conclusion 18 that the 
general government intended that power should not be affirmatively exercised, 
and the action of the States can not be permitted to effect that which would 
be incompatible with such intention Hence, inasmuch as interstate commerce, 
consisting of the transportation, purchase, sale and exchange of commodities 
is national in its character, and must be governed by a uniform system, s30 
long as Congress does not pags any law to regulate it, or allowing the State go to 
do, it thereby indicates its will that such commerce shall be free and untram- 
meled.” 

t P. 337. 

} P. 337 foot-note and p. 262. 

ê P. 374- 
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other authorities of the government, whose views need not 
coincide, so that a dispute between those authorities, although 
turning on the meaning of the Constitution, may be incapable 
of being settled by any legal proceeding. This causes no 
great confusion, because the decision, whether of the political 
or judicial authority, is conclusive, so far as regards the par- 
ticular controversy or matter passed upon.” 

The impression given by this and similar passages which 
might be quoted, is that the Constitution of the United Stetes 
has, on the whole, marked ont a sphere of action within 
which the different departments, in the exercise of their con- 
stitutional functions, cannot come into serious conflict. It 
implies, therefore, that on the whole the peaceable and peace- 
ful working of the Constitution is exactly what might be 
expected from a consideration of its skillful adjustments. It 
seems, on the contrary, to be a much truer view that in this 
respect the Constitution is by no means consistent, that grave 
opportunities for conflict do exist, indeed, lie in the very 
nature of the political framework itself, and that the reason 
for its peaceful working thus far is to be found not in zhe 
excellence of its mechanical adjustments, but in the political 
good sense and training of the American people. 

Passing over for a moment a discussion of ‘* What is a 
political question?’’ the Constitution itself does not provide, 
in so many words, for a final authority in its interpretation. 
It is, therefore, a matter of inference, of construction, to 
determine what is the final authority in the interpretation of 
the instrument. It would seem that that is the final author- 
ity in the interpretation of any political instrument which 
is authorized by that instrument, indeed, required by it, to 
put an interpretation upon its provisions, and whose inter- 
pretation or construction is not subject to the revision of 
any other body. 

If we accept such a definition, we shall find that there are 
several final interpreters of the Constitution, and in the 
work of construction it is by no means necessary that an 
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harmonious co-operation of these different authorities is to be 
accepted, as the only, or even natural, outcome. ‘Thus, the 
Constitution of the United States provides that no person 
shall be a member of the House of Representatives who has 
not been a citizen of the United States for seven years, and 
who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State 
in which he shall be chosen. It provides also that the 
House of Representatives shall be the final judge of the 
elections, returns and qualifications of its own members, 
This gives to the House of Representatives the final authority 
to interpret the meaning of the word “‘inhabitant,’’ subject 
to no revision by any other body. The same provision 
exists in regard to the Senate, and it might very well be 
that the House of Representatives should exclude a man 
from membership on the ground that he was not an inhabi- 
tant, and if he were elected to the Senate be admitted to that 
body on the ground that such objection was not valid; 7. ¢., 
the two bodies might put entirely different interpretations 
upon the meaning of the word ‘‘inhabitant,’’ and their 
decisions being subject to no revision would be final. Of 
course, in such a case as this, no great harm would prob- 
ably follow from conflicting decisions. 

Prior to the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment with 
its authoritative definition of a citizen, the House of Rep- 
resentatives might have excluded a free colored man from 
membership on the ground that negroes could not be citizens 
of the United States; the Senate might have admitted him 
on the ground that color was not a qualification of citizen- 
ship; the federal courts might have refused to entertain 
suits brought by him on the ground that no member of the 
African race was or could be made a citizen of the United 
States by act, either of the Federal or State governments 
(Dred Scott case). 

The House of Representatives is given the authority to 
impeach any officer of the United States for treason, felony, 
or other high crime and misdemeanor. ‘The Senate is given 
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the power to judge such cases, and at no stage in the pro- 
ceeding can such a case as this be transferred so as to make 
it subject to the revision of any other authority; but in the 
decision of such a case, the construction or interpretation of 
the meaning of treason, felony, high crime and misdemeancr, 
would come up and have to be decided, since it would be 
necessary to the decision of guilt. Surely these are cases in 
which the final authority in the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution is not to be found in the judicial department, and 
yet they can hardly be called political, in the sense ordi- 
narily given to that term by the courts. The decision of a 
contested election case turns upon questions of law, pure 
and simple; but all such decisions are referred to the 
respective Houses of Congress. Other cases might be 
quoted, but this is sufficent for the immediate purpose. 

Now, it would be perfectly possible to get a series of 
decisions by the different authorities of our government 
which could hardly be reconciled under our present system 
of constitutional law. Suppose in a State election three 
parties appear claiming to have elected a governor and a legis- 
lature, that these three bodies meet and proceed to transact 
the ordinary business devolving upon the legislature, each 
electing a United States Senator and passing a body of 
laws relating, let us say, to contracts. Suppose a disturb- 
ance breaks out resulting in civil war within the State and 
an appeal is made to the President of the United States for 
assistance. He must, as an incident to interference, practi- 
cally determine for himself the legitimacy of one or the other 
of these legislatures: suppose he acknowledges legislature 
‘*4,’’ The persons who have been chosen Senators by 
these three bodies apply for admission to the Senate; the 
Senate recognizes the Senator as chosen by legislature “8” 
to be the legitimate one. Shortly after a case arises in the 
State courts between citizens of that State as to which body 
of laws is the true and legitimate body, and the courts of 
that State recognize legislature ‘‘C.”’ 
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Now, let a case arise of a dispute between a citizen of 
that State and a citizen of another State as to the legitimacy 
of a contract made under one of these bodies of laws. The 
federal courts must pass upon the question. They are 
evidently on the horns of a dilemma; they have ruled that 
the decision of the question, Which of the contesting 
governments in the State is the legitimate one? is for the 
executive department of the Federal Government to decide, 
and if the President has decided it, by the recognition of the 
first government, the court would be bound by its own 
decisions to recognize as the law of the State an entirely 
different set of laws from those accepted by the highest 
judicial authority in the State itself. This would necessarily 
lead the court into conflict with another principle of pro- 
cedure, generally acknowledged by it, according to which in 
passing upon matters of State law, the federal courts will 
follow the adjudications of the highest State courts. 

To say, as one might, that such a case offers no difficulty 
from a legal point of view, because the executive depart- 
ment could recognize one government for its purposes and 
the courts another for their purposes does not change the 
fact that here is a fundamental conflict between the legitimate 
division of co-ordinate departments of the government relat- 
ing to the same subject matter, which might in certain cases 
logically lead to a constitutional block. 

One might urge, however, that such a question will never 
arise because the American people would not carry matters to 
such an extreme. This may be correct, but it simply proves 
that the peaceable and excellent working of our institutions is 
to be found in the political good sense of the American people, 
and not in the perfection of the constitutional adjustments 
made under our system. It is not too much to say that the 
Constitution of the United States would be worked with 
great difficulty by any other than a Teutonic nation. The 
legitimate power given by the Constitution in express or 
implied terms to each of the departments of the government 
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is so great, that if each department, in any struggle with 
other departments, insisted upon exercising all the power 
which is constitutionally vested in it, a hopeless block would 
be the result. No President would need greater authority 
than ours has in order to make the working of the govern- 
ment impossible, and, consequently, pave the way for revo- 
lution. No system of courts would need more authority 
than ours have claimed, practically to supersede the legis- 
lature, and, indeed, the executive also. ‘Tio Congress, 
ample power has certainly been given to carry matters to 
such an extreme as to make the scheme unworkable. It is 
not because we have a consistent Constitution, or one which 
provides for all possitle contingencies, or even one which 
does not allow most serious possibilities of conflict, that our 
government has worked; but solely because of what may 
be called the political genius of the people. 

The manner in’ which the federal courts have drawn. 
limits about their own jurisdiction in order to prevent 
them from coming into hopeless conflict with the executive 
and legislative departments of the government, by the 
development of the fiction to which they have given the 
name of ‘‘ Political question,’’ is a good illustration of this 
propcsition. 

In the chapter on the working of the courts, * the author 
raises the question as to ‘‘ how judicial authorities can sus- 
tain the functions which America requires them to discharge. 

prd How can judges keep out of politics when 
ptd issues, raising party passions, come before them ? 
Under such conditions as exist in the United States, must 
not the interpreting court be allowed to assume a control 
over the executive and legislative branches of the govern- 
ment, since it has the power of declaring their acts illegal ?’’ 
His answer to this is, that ‘‘ the latter possibility occurs very 
rarely and may be averted by the same prudence as the 
courts have hitherto generally shown. This prudence is 

*P. 261. 
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displayed,* especially in the refusal or the federal courts to 
interfere in purely political questions.”’ 

In discussing the authority competent to decide finally on. 
the constitutionality of an act of Congress, the author 
declares that if the question be a purely political one, it may 
be incapable of being decided by any court whatever. These 
two statements seem to imply that the term ‘‘ purely polit- 
ical questions ” is one of so definite a nature as to be easily 
understood, and one which does not involve in itself the 
decision of a suit at law or equity. 

In another passage f the author agrees that this term is a 
vague description, but does nothing to make it plainer by a 
more exact definition. If there were questions coming 
before the courts of a purely political nature, in the sense 
that they do not involve in their decision the determination 
of legal or constitutional questions, then it might be proper 
enough to say, as our courts do, and our commentators also, 
that the settlement of purely political questions does not 
belong to the courts; for the Coustitution gives jurisdiction to 
the courts only over suits arising in law or equity. But, on 
the other hand, the real significance of this distinction which 
the courts have drawn, can cnly be ascertained from an 
examination of those cases in whick there is no doubt that 
a suit in law or equity, not only might, but according to all 
legal and constitutional principles does arise, and which, 
therefore, brings the question as certainly within the juris- 
diction of the courts as in the case of any of the disputes 
actually tried. 

The question which of two opposing governments, each 
claiming to be the rightful goverrment of a State, is the 
legitimate one, may ultimately give rise to a dispute between 
private citizens as to the legality of contracts made under 
the laws of either the one or the other government. The 
decision of cases of the latter kind the courts could not avoid, 
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and yet in deciding them would have to pass upon the very 
questions which they had perhaps previously ruled out as 
“ political.” The real explanation of the attitude of the 
courts is to be found in their unwillingness to take jurisdic- 
tion of cases, even though they be as purely suits at law or 
equity as any that are ever tried before them, which would, 
in their decision, and in the enforcement of that decision, 
bring the courts into a hopeless conflict with the other 
departments of the government. The author rightly says 
that the description could be made more specific only by an 
enumeration of the cases which have settled the practice. 
It is an involved point which for its full explication would 
need much more space than we can give it here. 

In discussing the relation of the executive and legis- 
lative * it is stated that the initiative in foreign policy and 
the conduct of negotiations are left to the President by the 
Constitution. It is a fair question whether it was intended 
to give to the President any such authority in the negotia- 
tion of treaties as he has actuelly succeeded in securing to 
himself. It is declared in the Constitution that ‘‘ he shall 
have power, by, and with, the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties.” As far as the language is con- 
cerned this would seem to imply that the President should 
secure the advice and consent of the Senate, just as much 
in the negotiation as in the ratification of the treaty. 
Indeed, the only way in which the advice of the Senate 
could be made effective would be by the participation of the 
Senate in the original drafting of tke treaty, as well as in 
the final ratification or assenting to its adoption. There is 
no doubt that if the custom had been adopted, of consulting 
the Senate in advance in regard to the negotiation of 
treaties, and no treaty had been negotiated to which the 
consent of the Senate had not been first obtained, the practi- 
cal power of the Senate over the making of treaties would 
be very much greater than it is, and the practical power of 
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the President would be very much less than it is, since the 
Senate, for reasons which will suggest themselves to every 
student of politics, would be much more willing to refuse its 
consent to the negotiation of a treaty which did not alto- 
gether commend itself to it, than to refuse its consent to a 
treaty which had already been negotiated and practically 
accepted by both governments. It would, under such a 
system, have acquired a practical power over the details of a 
treaty which it does not now possess. The arguments in 
favor of the view that the Senate is constitutionally entitled 
to the exercise of this power, however, are very cogent.* 
The author’s discussion of the power of Congress to make 
conditions as to the admission of territories as States, is not 
altogether satisfactory. ‘Thus, in one place,t he declares 
that Congress may impose conditions which the State con- 
stitutions must fulfill, and in admitting the six newest States 
has affected to retain the power of maintaining these condi- 
tions in force. In another passaget he delares that ‘‘ the 
enabling act may prescribe conditious to be fulfilled by the 
State constitution, but has not usually attempted to narrow 
the right which the citizens of the newly formed State will 
enjoy, by subsequently modifying that instrument in any 
way not inconsistent with the provisions of the Federal Con- 
stitution. However, in the case of the Dakotas, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho and Wyoming, the enabling act re- 
quired the conventions to make by ordinance, irrevocable, 
without the consent of the United States, and the people of 
said States, certain provisions, including one for perfect 
religious toleration and another for the maintenance of pub- 
lic schools free from sectarian control. This the six States 
have done accordingly, but whether this requirement of the 
consent of Congress would be held binding if the people of 
the State should hereafter repeal the ordinances, guaere.”’ 


* Cf the account of Washington’s attempt to gzt the advice of the Senate as to 
an early treaty ın John Quincy Adams “Diary.” 
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Thereʻis perhaps some jud:cial authority for the uncer- 
tainty which the author seems to feel in regard to the con- 
stitutional law govering such cases. But, on the whole, it 
would seem as if at present there were a well understood 
constitutional rule which can be stated in a general way 
without taking one too muck into detail. ‘The Congress of 
the United States may make’ such conditions as it chooses in 
regard to the admission of a terzitory, to the status and con- 
dition of a State, but it is a legitimate conclusion from the 
nature of our government that no such conditions would be 
of any avail to limit the constitutional authority of the State, 
after the territory had once become such. It would seem that 
the doctrine of the Territory of Missouri, pronounced at the 
time of its admission, is good constitutional law. It claimed 
that, although the territory bound itself in the Constitution 
to do and to refrain from doing certain things, the State 
could not be held to the performance of such promises, and 
it repudiated in advance any sense of obligation to carry 
them out. There would seem to be no way by which a 
State can be driven out of the Union because it has failed to 
comply with the promises which were made by the territory 
prior to its admission as a State. 

There are, however, certain points as to which the State 
could be held to the observance of a condition which the 
territory had accepted. Thus, if a territory, as a condition 
of its admission, agrees to accept a certain boundary as its 
boundary line, any attempt to se-ve its legal processes in the 
territory claimed would be overthrown by the simple process 
of appealing to the federal courts of the United States, on 
the part of any citizen or inhakitant of that territory who 
objected to the process, and “he court, in deciding the 
suit against the officer who attempted to serve the process, 
would undoubtedly uphold an agreement of such a kind as 
a part of the fundamental law of the United States. Or, if a 
territory agrees to acknowledge the land grants made within 
its limits by another State or terrizory claiming the ownership 
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thereof, any attempt to invalidate or disregard the land 
grant would be met by an appeal on the part of the individ- 
ual claiming it to the federal courts, and doubtless to the 
maintenance of such an agreement as pert of the law of the 
United States. In other words, certain classes of agree- 
ments, not relating to the constitutional power of the State 
in its relation to the Federal Government, to the repudiation 
of which positive State action would be necessary, can 
properly be maintained as a part of the law of the United 
States (especially if they involve rights of property or per- 
sons), though they rest upon conditions imposed by Con- 
gress as to the admission of new States. All sélfexecuting 
aud automatic agreements would come under the same 
category. But an agreement on the part of a territory to 
pay money to private individuals coud not be enforced 
against the State, if the only process allowed were a suit at 
law or equity against the State by a private party. 

Political theorists, at least those of one school, would 
object to the author's exposition of the original relation be- 
tween State and nation. The declaration that ‘‘ America is 
a commonwealth of commonwealths, a State, which while 
one, is nevertheless composed of several States, even more 
essential to its existence than itis to theirs," * is fairly open 
to objection, whether meant as a statement of fact or of theory. 
Nor is the similar statement + that ‘‘ the States have over 
their citizens an authority which is their own and not dele- 
gated by the central government; that they have not been 
called into being by that government; that they, that is the 
older ones among them, existed before it, that they could 
exist without it,’’—a formulation of the federal and State 
relation which would be accepted by everybody. 

The claim f that ‘‘ the authority of the State constitution 
does not flow from Congress, but from acceptance by the 


*P.is. The italics are the writer's, 
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citizens of the States for which they are made,’’ may be true 
enough, but it hardly justifies the further claim that ‘of 
these instruments, therefore, no Jess than of the constitutions 
of the thirteen original States, we may say that, although 
subsequent in date to the Federal Constitution, they are, so 
far as each State is concerned de jure prior to it; their author- 
ity over their own citizens is in no wise derived from it.”’ 

This is, of course, a technical point of political theory upon 
which there have always been two distinctly opposing views, 
and one can, perhaps, not find fault with the author because 
he has accepted one instead of the other. But there is no 
indication in the work as a whole that there is any other 
view. ‘There are difficulties in the way of elaborating a con- 
sistent theory along either line in regard to this matter. 
According to one theory, however, the thirteen original 
States, so far as our present political organization is con- 
cerned, owe their fundamental political powers, as to their 
own citizens on one hand and to the Federal Government on 
the other, to the organic act adopted by the people of the 
United States and known as the Federal Constitution, and, 
therefore, all the State constitutions, the original as well as 
the later ones, derive their authority not from Congress or 
the Federal Government—the author is perfectly right as 
to this, of course—but from the American people as a body 
expressing their will in the convention which drafted the 
Federal Constitution and in the conventions which ratified it. 
The fact that they existed before it does not change the fact 
that their subsequent existence depends upon it. 

To say that the later States existed de jure before the 
nation and before the Federal Government, before the Fed- 
eral Constitution, is inconsistent alike with fact, law and 
theory. The right of the people of a territory to be organ- 
ized and admitted to the Union as a State is derived from the 
Federal Constitution. The true theory would seem to be 
that the people of the United States in 1787, and during 
the two following years, re-organized the American state, 
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constitrted a dual system of government and in the classifica- 
tion of the functions enumerated those belonging to one part 
(the federal), provided a series of prohibitions upon both 
and left the residuum of governmental powers, or the un- 
enumerated powers, to the States (or the people thereof) in 
existence at that time and to those which were expected to 
come into existence in the future. This was the theory 
underlying President Lincoln’s first inaugural address. 

From this point of view the powers of the States are as 
legitimately an outflow of -he will of the nation under the 
protection, guarantee and limitation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion as the powers of the Federal: Government itself. As 
said above, such a theory is not, perhaps, altogether without 
difficulties in view of the historical facts, but it explains 
more of the historical facts upon a simple and uniform sys- 
tem than any other theory which has been advanced. 

‘There are a few plain errors in the work which ought at 
least to be mentioned in such a review as this. 'The statė- 
ment is made in one place™ that ‘‘ the only power which is 
ultimately sovereign, as the British Parliament is always and 
directly sovereign, is the people of the States acting in the 
manner prescribed by the Constitution and capable in that 
manner of passing any law whatever in the form of a consti- 
tutional amendment.” ‘This, of course, does not correspond 
to the facts of our political system, and, although the state- 
ment is corrected in another place in the chapter on the 
amendments to the Constitution, in which the author says 
that there is one provision of the Constitution which cannot 
be changed by this process, that securing to each State equal 
representation in the Senate; yet the correct statement is 
brought into no organic connection with the preceding nor 
any reference made to it. 

In discussing the prohibitions upon the Federal Govern- 
ment} it is stated that ‘‘the writ of habeas corpus may not 
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be suspended, nor bill of attainder, nor ex post facto law 
passed.” It is difficult to see how such a slip as this could 
have been made in the first place by such a competent 
authority as Mr. Bryce, and still more difficult to see how it 
could have escaped the attention of critics for so long a time. 
‘The provision of the Federal Constitution is, that ‘‘ the privi- — 
lege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless, when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public 
safety may require it. So far from this being a prohibition 
‘upon the Federal Government, to suspend the privilege of 
the writ, itis in reality an acknowledgment of the power of 
the Federal Government to do so, by describing the condi- 
tions under which it may be done. 

The subject is mentioned in one other place in the book,* 
where the author says that ‘“‘some contests arose as to the 
right of officers in the federal army to disregard writs of 
habeas corpus issued by the court.” ‘The significance of 
this clause, as well as the long and bitter discussion which 
took place in Congress and the country over the power of 
the President to suspend the privilege of the writ, seems to 
have escaped the author altogether, otherwise such a serious 
error in fact could not have been made. 

In making clear the constituticn of the American Senate, 
the author says,f ‘‘tkat in the present Federal Council of 
the German Empire, in which each State votes as a whole, 
the number of her votes is proportioned to her population.” 
This is a common statement which one finds repeated in the 
current literature of the time in regard to the German 
Federal Council; but it is erroneous.’ It is certainly not 
true of the Federal Council as it is at present constituted, 
even approximately, nor can one fairly say that it ever has 
been so. Article VI of the German Federal Constitution 
declares that, ‘‘the Federal Ccuncil shall consist of the 
representatives of the members of the federation, among 
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which the votes shall be distributed in the following man- 
ner,” and then proceeds to give a list in which Prussia 
appears with 17 votes, Bavaria with 6, Saxony and Wurtem- 
berg with 4 each, Baden and Hesse with 3 each, Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin and Brunswick with 2 each, the other States 
with 1 each, making altogether 58 votes. ‘There is no pro- 
vision by which this distribution of votes can ever be made 
different from what it is now and from what it was at the 
time of the establishment of the Empire. At present, 
although Prussia has only 17 votes out of 58, 7. e., less than 
one-third, it has over three-fifths of the population of the 
German Empire, and some of the other States are as much 
over-represented as Prussia is under-represented, if one takes 
population as a basis of distribution. 

In the Constitutional Diet of 1867, Bismarck declared* 
that ‘‘Our distribution of votes (in the Federal Council) 
has in it something of the arbitrary. It is impossible to 
make population a basis of voting as is done in the Diet. 
The present distribution has one great advantage: it is fifty 
years old, and we have accustomed ourselves to it for fifty 
years.” In other words, the present German Empire 
accepted the distribution which had been adopted in the 
Council of the former German confederation, founded in 
1815, giving to Prussia not only the votes which it possessed 
at that time, but also those which belonged to the territory 
which had been subsequently incorporated in Prussia. This 
distribution was not based on population in the beginning 
and has never been adjusted to it since. 

The difficulty which a foreigner has in grasping the real 
significance of many of the provisions of cur Federal Con- 
stitution is illustrated by the author’s remarks} upon the 
forces which have acted to secure universal suffrage in the 
United States. He says that the differences which might 
exist between one State and another as to the right of 

* Stenographic Report, p. 350. 
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suffrage are at present insignificant, owing partly to the 
prevalence of Democratic theories of equality throughout the 
Union, and partly to the provision of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Federal Ccnstitution, which reduces the 
representation of a State in the Federal House of Represen- 
tatives, and therewith also its weight in a presidential 
election, in proportion to the rumber of adult male citizens 
disqualified in that State. For, as a State desires to have its 
full weight in national politics, it has a strong motive for 
the widest possible enlargement of its federal franchise, and 
this implies a corresponding width in its domestic franchise. 

The Fourteenth Amendme=n: is not, so far as this point is 
concerned, a self-acting provision of the Constitution. It 
declares that ‘‘ when the right to vote at any election for the 
choice of electors for Presidert and Vice-President of the 
United States, Representatives in Congress, the Executive 
and Judicial officers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants 
of such State, being twenty-ore years of age, and citizens of 
the United States, or in any way abridged, except for partici- 
pation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of representation 
therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the number 
of such male citizens shall beer to the whole number of male 
citizens twenty-one years oT gge in such State.” 

In other words, this is a provision requiring the Federal 
Government to reduce the basis of representation. This 
can only be done by a law to which the consent of both 
Houses and the President is necessary, unless a majority 
vote of two-thirds in each House can be obtained for the 
proposition. Any one familiar with our history for the last 
twenty-five years must be -ully aware that the passage of 
such a law by the Federal Government belongs to the 
absolutely impossible things im American politics. The bold 
and wholesale way in which the Southern States—first, by 
illegal and illegitimate methods, and, one may say, uncon- 
stitutional methods, even when tested by State law alone, 
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subsequently by laws and amendments to.the State constitu- 
tions themselves, —have disfranchised by the wholesale the 
classes of persons mentioned in this provision, shows how little 
fear they have that this amendment will ever be enforced. 
Indeed, it may be considered, for the present, as for all 
practical purposes, a dead letter. The State of Mississippi 
recently adopted a constitutional amendment practically 
disfranchising the colored citizens of that State by a process 
fully as revolutionary as that underlying our present Federal 
Constitution. 

When the attempt was made to incorporate a provision in 
the law for taking the ceusus in 1880, requiring the col- 
lectors to ascertain how many such citizens of the United 
States, twenty-one years of age, were prevented from voting 
in the several States, it was defeated, and the claim was 
boldly made that the provision of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, above referred to, neither would nor could be carried 
out. 

Among the minor points which may be mentioned in such 
a criticism, is the author’s statement in regard to the Dred 
Scott case. In discussing this case,¥ it is stated that ‘‘ the 
doctrine of the Dred Scott jucgment as to citizenship was 
expressly negatived in the Fourteenth Constitutional Amend- 
ment adopted after the War of Secession.’’ This is not, 
strictly speaking, correct language, though one often finds 
it used in regard to this case. An amendment to the Con- 
stitution does not negative any constitutional doctrine 
advanced and acted upon by the courts prior to the amend- 
ment; it simply changes the law.f ‘The only condition in 
which it would be proper to say that the doctrine was 
negatived, would be a reversal of the opinion of the same 
court in the same, or in a similar, case, by the court itself. 
As a matter of fact, the doctrine of the Supreme Court in 
this case was never negatived nor reversed. The executive 

* P, 269, ; 
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department disregarded it on one occasion; the lower courts 
refused in some cases to be bound by it; but it stood as 
the law of the land in spite of these facts until that law 
itself was changed in the constitutional manner by the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Nor is the statement in the same connection correct, that 
“the federal courts gave effect to most, though not to all, 
of the statutes passed by Congress under the three amend- 
ments which abolished slavery aad secured the rights of the 
negroes.” The Civil Rights acts, passed before and sub- 
sequent to these amendmen:s, were in some of their most 
important features held to be unconstitutional by the courts, 
and the decisions allow to he States a large right of dis- 
crimination in their laws Setween the negroes and the 
whites. ‘The courts have thas tpheld the right of the States 
to discriminate in the most fer-reaching way in the treatment 
accorded to different classes of its citizens as to some of the 
most fundamental rights of the individual—a discrimination 
which the Civil Rights Acts aimed to prevent. 

It does not seem quite cir to make the statement * that 
“the Supreme Court now holds that the power of Congress 
to make paper money legal tender, is incident to the 
sovereignty of the nationel government.” On the con- 
trary, although there is room here for difference of opinion, 
it would be fairer to say that the court maintained that to 
the Federal Government had been entrusted, by the terms 
of the Constitution, sovereiznty over the currency, and that 
in the exercise of this sovereignty it could perform any of 
the acts which other sovereicntizs at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution were in the habit of performing, subject 
only to the expressed cz implied restrictions of the Con- 
stitution. ‘The view of the author seems rather to be based 
on the dissenting opinion of the court, or upon Mr. Ban- 
croft’s interpretation of tke opinion, than on a careful study 
of the text itself. 
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In setting forth the prohibitions on the national govern- 
ment,* it is stated that ‘‘no person shall be subjected toa 
second trial for the same offence.” The language of the 
Constitution is that ‘‘no person shall be subject for the same 
offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb.” The 
highly technical meaning which our courts have put upon 
the term ‘‘to be put in jeopardy,” does not always protect a 
person from a second trial for the same offence. 

In discussing the nature of the State as contrasted with 
the Federal Government, f the author states that “a man 
gains active citizenship of the United States, that is, a share 
in the government of the Union, only by becoming a citizen 
of some particular State; being such a citizen he is forth- 
with entitled to the national franchise.” This is one of 
‘the subjects upon which our own writers make such aston- 
ishing statements that one need not be surprised if a 
foreigner is led into error on the subject. 

The Fourteenth Amendment declares that ‘‘ all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of 
the State wherein they reside.’’ This applies to womenand ` 
children as much as it does to men, aud, consequently the 
possession of citizenship in a State does not at all imply the 
possession of the elective franchise, either in that State or in 
the nation. In fact, there is so little organic relation be- 
tween the right of citizenship and the right of voting in the 
United States, that one is almost tempted to say that they 
have nothing to do with each other. The author explains 
in the very same section in which he is discussing this sub- 
ject, that the States may grant the right to vote to persons 
who are not citizens of the United States or even of the 
States. They may limit the right to vote among their own 
citizens by an age condition, a sex condition, a property 
condition, an educational condition, indeed, by any kind of 
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a condition, except the single ore of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

If a State were to advance so far in its restriction of the 
suffrage as to destroy in the puDlic opinion of the country a 
republican form of government Congress might take action 
interfering with the liberty of the State in this respect. Of 
course, Congress might take action in the way of reducing 
the representation of the State in the House of Represen- 
tatives, in case any other condition than that of sex, age 
and citizenship should be set to the exercise of the suffrage; 
but, as we have seen above, owing to the way in which the 
penalty must be inflicted, if inflicted at all, this is practically 
no restriction upon the State. 

In closing this long and som2what unsystematic critique 
of the work, the writer would ike to emphasize what was 
said at the opening of the paper, and to call attention to the 
fact that many of the inconsistencies and slips which appear 
in the book, are almost an inseparable feature of the system 
of exposition which the autho- has adopted. In order to 
give a general idea he has made many preliminary statements 
in different parts of the work; then followed them up in other 
portions by more detailed statements; and anticipated and 
repeated in many different passages what was to be said, or 
what had been said, in others, and it would be little short 
of a miracle if under such a method many mistakes had not 
crept in; itis only remarkable that there are so few. We 
must be content to yield to the system of exposition adopted, 
the defects of its virtues. 


EDMUND J. JAMES. 
University of Chicago. 
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The American States are so numerous that it is very difficult 
to keep abreast of legislation on any subject in them all. 
Moreover thoroughly to understand its significance one 
would need to be familiar with the laws of many years past, 
for a satisfactory description of current legislation should 
abound in references to previous laws. In a brief paper 
such as this, therefore, I can hope to touch only the more 
important and generally familiar phases. Yet on account of 
the complexity of our legislation a few of the facts pre- 
sented may possibly have escaped the attention of some 
students; and at any rate it is perhaps worth while to group 
in one place the chief features of last year’s legislation on 
questions of state and local government. For convenience 
the session laws of the various States are cited not by their 
precise title, which differs considerably among the States, 
but simply as ‘‘ Laws,” with the year of enactment. The 
information as to the adoption by the people of constitutional 
amendments was furnished by the Secretaries of State. 


Suffrage.—By contrast with the great wave of electoral 
reform in 1889 to 1892, more recent legislation concerning 
elections is comparatively unimportant. One of the most 
interesting tendencies of late years, aside from the secret- 
ballot movement, is that toward more restricted suffrage. 
More steps in this direction were taken in 1894 and 1895 
than for many years past. 

The general reaction against aliens, which had for one of 
its first results the numerous laws (to which two* more 
were added in 1895) prohibiting non-resident aliens from 
acquiring real estate, is now leading to restrictions on their 


*Cal. Laws 1893, J. R.22, Constitutional Amendment adopted Nov. 6, 1894; Mo. 
Taws, 1895, p- 207 
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voting. Before 1894 nearly half the States, chiefly in the 
West and South, allowed aliens to vote immediately or soon 
after declaration of intention to become United States citizens. 
Florida* in October and Michigan} in November, 1894, 
adopted constitutional amendmencs requiring full citizenship, 
while Minnesotat has submitted one to the people this 
November requiring naturalization three months before 
election. Montana, § which already requires citizenship, will 
vote at the same time on a provision that naturalization 
must be three months before election; and Texas, || much 
less radical, on one requiring the declaration of intention 
six months before election, instead of at any time before the 
very day. 

Even more interesting is the tendency toward an educa- 
tional qualification for suffrage. Five years ago only Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut had such a requirement. The 
Mississippi constitution of 1890 prescribing such qualification 
went into effect in 1892. Maine adopted the requirement 
in 1893. ‘Three more States nave taken steps toward it in 
the past two years. California $] adopted an amendment in 
November, 1894, requiring the voter to be able to read the 
constitution in English and write his name; the law does not 
apply to those now voters. Washington ** will vote this 
fall on an amendment requiring ability to read and speak 
English; and Louisiana tt on one requiring either ownership 
of property assessed at $200 or over, or ability to read the 
constitution in one’s native language. Connecticut ff has 
moreover submitted to the legislature of 1897 an amend- 
ment that the required reading of the constitution shall be 
in English. 

* Laws 1893, J. R. 2. 
+ Laws 1895, p. 612. 

$ Laws 1895, cap. 3. 

2 Pol Code of 1895, { 5200 

[Laws 1895; p 227. 

{Laws 1893, J. BR. 4. 

** Laws 1895, Cap. 37- 

tt Laws 1894, cap. 200, 

tł Laws 1895, p. 712. 
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If one may judge from the way other western legislatures 
have made haste to follow her example, woman suffrage in 
Colorado must be giving satisfaction. Kansas rejected 
woman suffrage in 1894; but Idaho* and California t have 
both submitted to the voters at the coming election amend- 
ments allowing it, and the legislatures of Nevada f and 
Oregon§ have submitted such amendments to their suc- 
cessors. Inthe East, Messachusetts, in strong contrast, has 
voted negatively by a heavy majority on the referendum as 
to the advisability of municipal suffrage for women. 

Ballot reform.—The general secret-ballot movement has 
made its way somewhat more slowly in the Southern States, 
but nearly all have now fallen intoline. Florida, which had 
already passed a law for Jacksonville in 1893, adopted one 
in 1895 for the whole State.|| Georgia, North and South 
Carolina and New Mexico only remain without some form 
of the Australian ballot (although it is hard to judge from 
its terms whether the Louisiana law of 1894 really provides 
for it). In Florida formerly separate ballots were furnished 
by the parties themselves, and secrecy was further hindered 
by the use of seven or eight ballot boxes for different classes 
of officers. The new law has the usual provisions for official 
blanket ballots, booths for voters, etc. The names of candi- 
dates are arranged alphabetically under each office, a provis- 
ion tending to disfranchise not a few in a State with so many 
illiterates. North Carolina {f has adopted a general law con- 
solidating and revising election procedure, but doing com- 
paratively little in the way of reform. The only noteworthy 
changes are one providing for bi-partisan boards of election 
commissioners, and one requiring candidates to report 
election expenses. 

* Laws 1805, p. 232. 
+ Lawa 1895, J. R. a7. 
thaws 185, J. R 10. 
Laws 1865, p. 612. 


{Laws 1855, cap. 7 & 8. 
{Laws 1855, cap. 159. 
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A few interesting amendmeszts to the Australian ballot 
laws have been made. When these laws were first passed 
about half the States provided Hr alphabetic arrangement of 
candidates on the ballot, or oth=rwise required the marking 
of each one voted for. Vermont, South Dakota and North 
Dakota have since adopted the varty-column or some other 
arrangement allowing readily the voting of ‘‘straight’’ 
tickets; and Washington * ani Arizona ł did the same in 
1895. Washington had previously a party-column ballot, but 
required the separate marking cf each name. Now the can- 
didates are arranged under the names of the offices, following 
a uniform order according to party, but there is also in a sep- 
arate place opportunity to mark a straight vote. Arizona has 
changed from the alphabetic to tke party-column arrangement. 

In New York the ballots of each party have heretofore been 
separate, and though secrecy was preserved by giving each 
voter one copy of each ballot, ard though pasters and writing 
in of names were allowed, the natural tendency was toward 
straight voting. By a new law, unfortunately defective in 
some respects, a party-column -lanket ballot is substituted. f 

Voting machines.—These heve been winning their way 
more rapidly than ever in the past year. Up to 1895, 
Michigan and Massachusetts had allowed their use in local 
elections, and New York in amy election; while Delaware 
had adopted a constitutional amendment allowing voting by 
other means than ballots, provided secrecy be preserved. 
During 1895 California § and Nebraska || submitted similar 
amendments to be voted upon at the election of 1896, 
and Indiana f] and Connecticut ** submitted the same 
to the ensuing legislature. Michigan {| has adopted 

* Laws 1895, cap. 156 
t+ Laws 1895, cap. 44. 
ft Laws, 1895, cap. 810. 
g Laws 1895, J. R. 8. 
| Laws 1895, cap. 114. 
J Laws 1895, cap 151 


** Laws 1895, P. 712. 
Tt Laws 1895, cap. 85, 76. 
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identically the New York law of 1894, allowing the use of 
the Myers machine in all elections and regulating the pro- 
cedure; and has also authorized the adoption of any other 
machine. Connecticut* has permitted and regulated the use 
of either the Myers or the McTammany machine in local 
elections. 

Corrupt practices. —Legislation to secure purity in elections 
has also made rapid strides in 1895. It will be remembered 
that New York} passed in 1890 the first of the modern 
“ corrupt practices acts.’’ This law was far from complete; 
it conteined fairly good definitions of such practices, but 
barely required reports of expenditures by candidates, with 
no limitation on the amount and with no regulations con- 
cerning political committees. Colorado{ and Michigan § 
adopted this law in 1891 almost word for word, adding, how- 
ever, a requirement that parcy committees also report receipts 
and expenses. Massachusetts || came next in 1892, witha 
more elaborate and careful act, providing further that all 
expenditures on behalf of candidates (save a few personal 
ones of which, probably unwisely, no report was required) 
must be made through party committees, and regulating in 
detail the accounts and vouchers of such committees. Con- 
tests on grounds of corruption were provided for. Cali- 
fornia J and Missouri** in 1893 wen: further, the former 
limiting the total allowable expenditure by or for a candidate, 
and the latter his total expenditure directly or through com- 
mittees. Reports both of candidates and committees were 
required. ‘The California law was specially detailed and 
drastic. Kansas ff also passed a law like Missouri’s, but 
without restricting expenditure. 

* Laws 185, cap 263, 335 
| Laws 180, cap. 94. 

} Laws 1801, p 167. 

2 Laws 1891, cap. 190. 

| Laws 1892, cap 416 

{ Laws 1893, cap. 11. 


** Laws 1893, P. 157. 
tt Laws 1693, cap. 77. 
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Thus up to 1895 seven States required reports of expen- 
ditures for elections. Six are row added to the list. Ari- 
zona * and North Carolina f have practically the New York 
law, the former including also the amendments of Colorado. 
Connecticut f has enacted a law somewhat similar to that of 
Massachusetts, but much less minute in its regulations. 
Nevada § adopted California’s act identically, except that 
a lower maximum of expenditure is fixed. Montana || 
with the Massachusetts law as a basis has added separate 
limitations on personal expercitures and on contributions 
of candidates. Minnesota] hes followed Missouri, with 
slightly larger maximums of expenses. The enumeration 
of legitimate expenditures is the most complete yet adopted, 
anc I can not forbear quoting it: 


I. For the personal traveling expeases of the candidate. 

2. For the rent of hall or rooms fr the delivery of speeches rela- 
tive to principles or candidates in amy pending election, and for the 
renting of chairs and other furniture properly necessary to fit such 
halls or rooms for use for such purpcses. 

3. For the payment of public ssezkers and musicians at public 
meetings, and their necessary traveling expenses. 

4. Printing and distribution of lists of candidates or sample tickets, 
speeches or addresses, by pamphlets, newspapers or circulars, relative 
to candidates or political issues, cards, hend-bills, posters or announce- 
ments. 

5. For challengers at the polls at elections. 

6. For copying and classifying of poll lists. 

7. For makiug canvasses of voters. 

8. For postage, telegraph, telepkone or other public messenger 
service. 

g. For clerk hire at the headquarters or office of such committee. 

Io, For conveying infirm or disabled voters to and from the polls. 


It is, of course, to be regretted that the last item of 
expense is not made a public charge. But the provision is 

* Laws 1895, cap 20. 

+ Laws 1895, cap. 159 

{Laws 1895, cap. 338 

@ Laws 1895, cap 103 

l Penal Code of 1895, # 80 ff. 

{ Laws 1895, Cap. 277. 
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far ahead of that of New York* which has amended its 
law so as to allow the carrying of voters of any class to the 
polls at the expense of candidates. 


Nominations.—Probably even more unsatisfactory than 
our earlier ballot system was, and still is in many cases, our 
system of nominations. Fortunately legislators are bestir- 
ring themselves somewhat to reform this also. Besides 
providing for the nomination of independent candidates by 
petition, several States have passed careful laws for regu- 
lating and purifying party primaries and caucuses. Massa- 
chusetts has perhaps advanced furthest. Her general caucus 
law of 1894, mandatory in Eoston, was in 1895 amended so 
as to be more applicable to other towns and cities, in any of 
which a party may adopt it by vote, which must be taken on 
petition of fifty members of the party. This law} requires 
original nominations to be by petition. The names so pro- 
posed are submitted on blanket ballots to the voters at the 
primaries. 

California f has adopted the most elaborate of existing 
laws on the subject, applicable to counties with over 50,000 
population. Its most noteworthy feature is the selection of 
caucus officers by the county election board, and their pay- 
ment at public cost. Primary election day is made a holi- 
day. Detailed provisions are made for secrecy, but the 
blanket ballot is not introduced. Minnesota,$ Michigan, || 
Montana,4/ Washington ** and Arkansas tt have also in the 
last year passed less detailed laws regulating primaries. 


Legislature and State Officers.—Only six States still retain 
annual elections and sessions of the legislature. In two of 
these, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, the year 1895 


* Laws 1895, cap. 885 

+ Laws 1895, cap 507; o/ 489. 
f Laws 1895, cap. 181. 

2 Laws 1895, cap 276. 

Į Laws 1895, cap 135. 

J Political Code, 1895, $ 1330 ff. 
™ Laws 1895, cap 145. 

+i Laws 1895, cap. 154 
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witnessed movements for the substitution of biennial elections 
of State officers and legislature. The amendment proposed 
by the General Assembly of Rhode Island * was, however, 
rejected by the people last September. It was submitted in 
connection with a general article providing that the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and no longer the Governor should preside 
in the Senate, allowing the division of cities for representa- 
tion in the House, etc. Possibly this cumulation of meas- 
tires contributed to the defeat. The question of biennial 
elections was, however, rejected once before, in 1892. The 
Massachusetts ł amendment was proposed by the last legis- 
lature to that now in session. 

Comment has often been made on the extent of the limita- 
tions placed by recent constitutions upon the legislature, the 
constitutions themselves covering many matters ordinarily 
considered as not properly fundamental in nature. It is 
interesting to note some exceptions to the tendency to increase 
this constitutional legislation. ‘The Legislative Assembly of 
Nebraska f has evidently felt its limitations too burdensome, 
for it has proposed to the people this fall several amend- 
ments, allowing the legislature by a two-thirds vote to 
increase the number of judges of the supreme and district 
courts or to create new courts inferior to the supreme court, 
and by a three-fourths vote to create new executive offices. 
Moreover the legislature is allowed to change the salaries 
of the judges and chief officers, which are now fixed in the 
constitution, by two-thirds vote not oftener than once in 
four years. In this connection we may note the failure of 
the second attempt in Michigan to increase the ridiculously 
low salaries of the executive officers. An amendment for 
this purpose was declared adopted in 1893, but was rejected 
on recanvass, and another amendment submitted by the 
legislature of 1895 was defeated likewise.§ The salary of 

* Laws 1895, Cap. 1439- 
t Laws 1895, p. 700. 


$ Laws 1895, cap. 108-12, 
a Laws, 1895, p. 612. 
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the State Treasurer still remains $1000, that of the Secretary 
of State, Attorney-General and Commissioner of the Land 
Office $800 each; and they receive no fees. Another attempt 
to slacken the rigidity of constitutional law has been made 
in Ulinois.* The people will vote in November on an 
amendment allowing the General Assembly to propose 
amendments to three articles of the constitution at a single 
session and to the same article as often as once in two years. 
At present only one article can be changed at a session and 
the same article only once in four years. A somewhat similar 
amendment was rejected in 1892. 

It is generally recognized that reform in methods of legis- 
lative procedure, especially asto private and local bills, is 
one of our most urgent political needs. The New York 
legislature of 1895 created a commission to recommend 
changes in legislative methods. + An excellent board was 
appointed, and in its report to the present legislature it 
favored some radical and commendable reforms. ‘There is, 
however, much doubt whether any of them will be adopted. 

County government.—In comparison with municipal gov- 
ernment, that of counties attracts but little attention now- 
adays from the public or from legislators. One or two laws 
of 1895, however, make such marked changes that they 
should be recorded. North Carolina has hitherto retained 
the old English custom of giving large powers in county 
administration to the justices of the peace. They appointed 
the county commissioners and sat with them in deciding all 
important matters. The General Assembly f has done away 
with this power entirely and relegated the justices to purely 
judicial functions. The three commissioners are elected by 
the people directly. A further curious provision is that 
whenever 200 voters petition for additional commissioners on 
the ground that otherwise there is danger of improper man- 
agement, the district judge shall appoint two, holding for 


* Laws 1895, p. 331. 
t Laws 1895, cap. 1025. 
f Laws 1895, cap. 135- 
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that term only, who shall be of different politics from the 
majority of the board. 

In Nebraska, heretofore, the county governing board was 
composed of the supervisors of zhe townships. Each super- 
visor was also the chief exexi-ive officer of his township. 
County and township organizations were thus intimately 
connected. By a new law™* seven supervisors are to be 
elected from districts quite independent of townships, while 
the chief executive power in the township is transferred to a 
board consisting of the clerk, assessor andjustice of the 
peace. Washington, which previously had no provisions 
for township government, the county being the unit of local 
administration, has authorized ł the adoption of township 
organization by any county on popular vote. The execu- 
tive power in the township is vested in three supervisors. 
The division of the county has no effect on the organization 
of the county government, which is still administered by 
commissioners, 

General municipal legislaticr-.—Minnesota has probably 
done most in 1895 in the wav cf legislation for municipali- 
ties, unless perhaps it should yield the honor to Illinois and 
Chicago with their civil service reform law. ‘The legislature 
of Minnesota has submitted to be voted upon at the coming 
election a constitutional amencment { providing for munici- 
pal home rule in the framing cf charters, after the precedent 
of California. Whenever a new city desires to incorporate 
or an existing one to re-incorzorate, the district court on 
petition must appoint fifteen frezholders of the city to draft a 
charter. This if adopted by the people becomes the law. 
This board is to be kept up permanently and may suggest 
amendments at any time. The legislature is authorized to 
pass only general laws paramcunt to such charters; these 
may be for cities of three class2s—those over 50,000, 15,000 
to 50,000, and under 15,00. 


* Laws 1895, cap. 28, 
+ Laws 1895, cap. 175. 
t Laws 1895, cap. 4. 
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Minnesota has likewise enacted a general law* for all 
cities hereafter incorporated, which may also be accepted by 
existing cities. This is the first general city law in the 
State since 1870, and though it is far from being a perfect 
charter, it is a marked improvement. Most of the larger 
cities are under special charters. The most noteworthy 
feature of the law is the composition of the council. This 
is to be a single house (several cities now have two houses), 
consisting of one alderman from each ward, and where there 
are less than six wards two aldermen at large, where six to 
ten wards four, and where over ten wards eight aldermen at 
large. The mayor’s power is comparatively slight; he 
appoints the police and a few other officers, but most of them 
are appointed by the council. Only the mayor and treasurer 
are elected. ‘The mayor can remove officers only with con- 
sent of the council and on formal charges and hearing. The 
law does not interfere to fix salaries, but leaves them to the 
council. The financial regulations are specially detailed. 
The council has the final appropriating power, but large 
advisory control is given to a board of tax levy consisting 
of the mayor, comptroller and president of the aldermen. 

Michigan, which has had no general municipal legislation 
since 1873, has passed general laws for villages} and for 
cities under 10,000.[ Not very important changes are 
made, however, and few provisions are of interest outside 
the State. In New Vork the eyes of the entire State were 
turned to the action of the legislature toward municipal 
reform, concerning which the dominant party had made large 
promises. Little, however, was done. ‘The great problem 
of ‘‘ Greater New York’’ was largely discussed but no bill 
passed, and though it is likely that some law will be enacted 
this year, its precise nature cannot be foretold. In any case 
the formulation of the charter will be entrusted to a commit- 
tee or commission, and it will not be acted upon till 1897 or 


* Laws 1895, cap. 8. 
T Laws 1895, cap. 3. 
$ Laws 1895, cap. ars. 
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later still. The question needs, of course, most thorough con- 
sideration. In case the union of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, 
authorized by the Pennsylvania General Assembly,* is 
actually accomplished, their experience should be interesting 
for comparison. The only important measure passed in New 
York was the power of removal bill for the metropolis.f 
The single or multiple heads of many departments there hold 
for longer terms than the mayor appointing them. Here- 
tofore their removal could be made only by consent of the 
State Governor, on duly preferred charges. This led to 
division of authority and of responsibility. The mayor is 
now authorized within six months after coming into office to 
remove summarily any appointive officer. The legislature 
also of necessity passed laws to carry out the provisions of 
the new constitution allowing city authorities a provisional 
veto on bills affecting them. Unfortunately only a majority 
vote of the legislature is needed to override their disap- 
proval, and the legislature of 1895 seemed much disposed 
to disregard local wishes. ‘The State also created separate 
commissions f to propose general legislation for cities of the 
second class (50,000 to 250,000) and the third class (under 
50,000). ‘They have reported bills to the present legislature, 
but it is questionable if important action will be taken this 
year on their recommendations. 

Texas has adopted a measure requiring the councils of 
cities to be elected by the voters at large, though still from 
separate wards.§ ‘The curious reason given for the law is 
that the constitution declares that in cities cach elector may 
vote for ‘‘ mayor and all other elective officers.” 

Municipal civil service reform.—The Illinois civil service 
law, which may be adopted by any city on popular vote, 
was accepted in Chicago by the splendid majority of 45,000, 
owing to the efforts of the Civic League. It is far the most 


* Laws 1895, cap. 33, 34. 

t Laws 1895, cap. 11. 

$ Laws 1895, cap 548, ton. 
è Laws 1895, ch. 9. 
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strenuous and satisfactory law to be found in any American 
city or probably in any State. It is much better than the 
New Vork City system,* which does not apply to the army 
of street cleaners and other laborers, does not regulate in 
any way removals or promotions, and allows the appointing 
officer to select from the three candidates graded highest. 
In the Chicago system } practically all employes and officers 
are subject to its provisions. When a vacancy occurs the 
one highest candidate must be appointed on probation of six 
months, during which time he may be removed for cause 
with the consent of the city Civil Service Commission. ‘There- 
after he may be discharged only on formal charges, and trial 
by the commission or its appointees. Laborers having 
proper qualifications are registered, and selected by lot when 
needed. Promotions must be only on competitive examina- 
tion of those in the next lower rank. Stringent prohibitions 
on removals for political grounds, party assessments of office- 
holders and other corrupt influences, complete the law. Prac- 
tically the same law was afterward adopted for Cook county. f 

Wisconsin § has likewise enacted a law requiring cities 
of over 40,000 to establish civil service commissions, but 
the regulations are rather indefinite and much is left to the 
discretion of the commissioners. It is to be hoped that they 
will act wisely. 

Local indebtedness.—The movement to place legislative 
restrictions on local borrowing long ago reached a large 
proportion of the States, and others are gradually adopting 
them. New Hampshire || in 1895 limited the net debt of all 
local subdivisions to five per cent of the assessed valuation. 
In cities the council may borrow by two-thirds vote; else- 
where a two-thirds vote of the people is necessary. Oregon J 


* Report of Supervisory Board, ete., New York City Record, 1895, p. 997. 
t Laws 1895, p. 85. 

} Laws, 1895, p- 137. 

ê Laws 1895, cap 313. 

I Laws 1895, cap. 43. 

{ Laws 1295, p. 611. 
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has proposed a const:tutional amendment imposing the five 
per cent maximum on all local bodies; while the new general 
city law in Minnesota adopts the same limit for cities, except 
by two-thirds vote of che people. There is a general inclina- 
tion to extend the limits for light and water purposes. ‘The 
New Hampshire and Minnesota laws except such debts 
entirely, and South Dekota* will vote this fall on an amend- 
ment allowing any scbdivision to borrow to the amount of 
ten per cent of its assessment, in addition to the present five 
per cent limit, for the purpose of providing water for irriga- 
tion or domestic use. 

Franchises and municipal works.—Despite considerable 
agitation little has yet been accomplished by State law or 
municipal custom toward requiring more reasonable com- 
pensation for local frenchises. Probably the new Missouri 
law f is the most general existing. No local authority can 
grant a street railway, light, water or other franchise, except 
on public auction to the bidder offering the highest per- 
centage of gross receipts, which shall in no case be less than 
two per cent for five years, ‘‘ and thereafter for each period 
of five years such percentage shall be increased to correspond 
with the increased velue of the land thus occupied and 
used.” New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Kansas 
and other States have passed laws affecting the location and 
safe-guarding of stree: railways, but none seem of very 
general importance. The consolidation of the Philadelphia 
transit companies authorized by the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture,{ does not so far eppear to have produced results very 
agreeable to the people of that city. j 

Laws in Wisconsin, Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska au- 
thorize cities to purchase existing plants or erect lighting 
works of their own, and to issue bonds therefor.§ The 

* Laws 1895, cap 45. 
t Laws 1895, p. 53 
t Laws, 1895. cap. 42, 43, 44, 67 


@ Laws of 1895° Wisconsin, cap. 182, 244; Kansas, cap. 55; Missouri, p. 289, 
submitting constitutional amendment, election of 1896, Nebraska, cap. 13. 
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Wisconsin law is the only general one, the others applying 
to special classes of cities. 

Numerous laws as usual have been passed regarding special 
city departments and activities, but no new principles have 
been introduced and a discussion of these provisions would 


lead us too far afield. 


E. DANA DURAND. 
New York State Library. 


April 1, 1896 


THE FORMULATION OF NORMAL LAWS. 
WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE THEORY OF UTILITY. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that the theory of marginal 
utility has thrown aew light upon problems hitherto obscure, 
and thus has forced a restatement o7 many fundamental doc- 
trines. In view of this fact, a Ciscussion of the general 
bearing of the theory is needed more than new applications 
of it or additional contzoversy as to the applications already 
made. Because cf the breaking down of old standards, there 
has entered recent eccnomic literature a species of eclecti- 
cism which cannot be eliminated without a re-examination 
of the methods of the science and a consideration of the 
changes which this theory has introduced. 

To get at the tovic to be discussed, a bit of familiar history 
must be restated. The principle or theory of utility was 
introduced into economic discussion by Bentham and his 
followers. This utilitarianism swept away with a rade 
hand all the disticctions by whick special classes were fav- 
ored, or by which special pleasures or emotions were giver. an 
exceptional place. Every person was to count for one, and no 
person for more than ane. All goods were regarded merely 
as lots of pleasures, each unit of which had the same value. 
It was denied that pleasures had qualities, some of which 
were superior in their effects to others. Pushpin was intrin- 
sically as good as poetry. 

‘The theory of utility thus gave a ready measure by which 
the welfare of each person could be determined. The units 
of goods possessed by an individual told accurately the units 
of his welfare, becaus: each unit of goods gave to its pos- 
sessor the same amount of pleasure. The applicatioa of 
these ideas to economics gave to it the concepts of normal 
laws, and of the ncrmal or economicman. But for the fusion 
of the ideas of Bentham with those of Ricardo and Malthus, 
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the rigid Ricardianism of the next generation would have 
been impossible. The economic man is merely an ideal of 
the ttilitarians. He measures his satisfactions in ounces 
of bread, and his pains in units of time-labor; he is mobile 
because he attaches no importance to the peculiar pleasures 
of time, place or locality; home, country and friends are 
readily exchanged to get more ounces of bread or to reduce 
the amount of time-labor. 

This concept of a normal man was not a vague ideal in 
the mind of Bentham, but one that he developed with great 
fuliness. His thought is well expressed in the following 
sentences: ‘‘ When the effect of a portion of wealth upon 
happiness is spoken of, it is always without reference to the 
sensibility of the particular individual, and of the exterior 
circumstances in which he may be placed. Difference in 
character is inscrutable; and there are no two individuals 
whose circumstances are alike. If these two considerations 
were not laid on one side, it would be impossible to form a 
single general proposition: but though each of these propo- 
sitions may be found false or inexact in each particular case, 
jt will neither militate against their speculative correctness, 
nor their practical utility. It is sufficient,—first if they 
approach more nearly to the truth than any others which 
cau be substituted for them; and, secondly, if they may be 
employed by the legislator, as the foundation of his labors, 
with less inconvenience than any others.” * 

This statement is followed by five axioms fixing the 
relation of quantities of wealth to the amount of happiness 
which its possessors can obtain from it. As Bentham puts 
them in italics, it shows that they are the result of a careful 
formulation. 


T. Each portion of wealth is connected with a corresponding portion 
of happiness. 

2. Of two individuals, possessed of unequal fortunes, he who pos- 
sesses the greater wealth will possess the greater happiness. 


*Bentham’s Works (Bowring’s edition) Vol. i, p. 305. 
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3. The excess of happiness on the part of the most wealthy will not 
be so great as the excess of *is weth. 

4. For the same reason, the greater the disproportion between the 
two masses of wealth, the less the probability that there exists an 
equally great disproportion derween the masses of happiness. 

5. The more nearty the sctual proportion approaches to equality, 
the greater will be the total mass of happiness.* 


It will be noticed that these rules recognize the doctrine 
of satiable wants and the declension of utility. In another 
place it is stated even more clearly.t ‘‘The quantity of 
happiness produced by a par-icle of wealth (each particle 
being of the same magnitude) will be less and less at each par- 
ticle; the second will produce less than the first, the third than 
the second, and sc on.” ‘The statement that ‘‘ the value of a 
thing in the way of exchange arises out of, and depends alto- 
gether upon, and is proportiored to, its value in the way of 
use” f is a reccgniticn that value depends upon utility 
alone. Had Bentham developed these propositions but a szep 
farther, the modern theozy of value would have been fully 
expressed and tke work of his successors anticipated. It 
is easy, however, to see why Bentham stopped short of a full 
development of his theory. His interest lay not in a theory 
of value nor in a theozy of wealth and prosperity, but in a 
theory of equality. When this latter theory had been fully 
explained, he had little interest in the application of his 
principles to other fields. 

‘The error in Bentham’s reasoning, which shows itself in 
his first axiom, was due to tle sharp way in which he con- 
trasted subsistence arid abuadance. Subsistence, he tells 
us, does not admit of degrees in the scale of equality: every 
particle of wealth usec for subsistence creates an equal 


* He also states many secondary rules, one of which shows that he saw clearly 
the principle upon which progressive taxation depends. 

“ Among unequal fortunes, the loss of aappiness produced by a loss of wealth, unit 
be so much the less when the distributio: of the loss 13 made in suck a menner as to 
cause them to approach most ncarly to equality.” 

t Vol. iH, p. 229. 

f Vol. fil, p. 226. 
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amount of happiness. It is only in the case of abund- 
ance that the different particles of wealth create unequal 
amounts of happiness. In this, however, he does not differ 
radically from later writers, who have the same thought but 
express it in another way. They tell us that the first units 
of wealth in the form of subsistence have an infinite value. 
Only after the food necessary to life has been supplied-can 
begin that declension of utility upon which the theory of 
value depends. Bentham, therefore, was wrong only in the 
emphasis he gave his first axiom. He seems to have 
thought that subsistence was of so much more importance 
than abundance that on ordinary occasions the axioms relat- 
ing to the latter could be neglected without loss. There is 
no need of analyzing goods into the units of pleasure or 
units of pain if ounces of bread and units of time-labor give 
a practical standard by which pleasures and pains can be 
measured. 

While the theory of marginal utility is but a corollary of 
the theory of utility propounded by Bentham, yet it is easy 
to see why his followers were so bitterly opposed to the 
former theory when it was introduced into English economics 
by Jevons. The hated thought of qualities of pleasures and 
pains gets a new life when it is seen that each ounce of bread 
and each unit of labor creates in consciousness a peculiar 
feeling of pleasure and of pain. Subjective standards being 
once introduced it is no longer possible to assume that the 
pleasures and pains which one man obtains from given ob- 
jective relations or goods, are equal to those which other men 
obtain from the same sources. 

The sweeping changes made by the newer theory has 
destroyed the old concept of a normal man. Great stress 
is now laid on the peculiarities of the individual man. We 
have grown fond of emphasizing the differences between men 
and between different classes of men. It is also contended 
that justice shall not be determined by general rules which 
overlook individual differences, but by some method which 
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will allow all of the subjective effects of goods on individuals 
to be considered and to have due weight. This new attitude 
is shown nowhere more clearly than in a recent discussion 
about the standard of deferred payments, in which several cf 
our younger economists have teken part.* It illustrates the 
tendency to discard the traditional normal laws and to lay 
aside the concept of a normal cr economic man whose wants 
and feelings can be measured by objective standards. The 
discussion is also of value because it brings out several con- 
cepts of justice, all of which are of such a character as to 
make justice depend more upon a knowledge of individuals 
concerned than upon general rules or conditions. The 
traditional Goddess of Justice, who gives judgment when 
blindfolded, cannot satisfy those who demand that each per- 
son’s stomach, palate and nervous condition shall be tested 
before the quantity of goods which he must give or receive 
in fulfilling a contract can be determined. 

Before examining the correctness of these ideas, it is 
necessary to make plain the various steps in the development 
of the theory of marginal utilicy, and in the use of the dia- 
grams by which this theory is illustrated. Jevons introduced 
into economic literature the thought of marginal utility and 
the elementary ideas upon which are based the diagrams of 
later writers. He failed, however, to grasp the thought of 
subjective values, and thus leit to the Austrian economists 
arich field which they have fully exploited. But these 
writers stopped short of what was possible for them to do 
with their material, partly because of their negative way 
of measuring utility, but more Jargely because they did not 
seek to increase the definiteness of their results by the use 
of diagrams. The next step was taken by Professor Marshall, 


+" The Standard of Deferred Payments,” by Professor Ross, ANNALS, Novem- 
ber, 1892, Vol iii, p 293, ‘‘Thecry of Final Utilty ın Relation to the Standard of 
Deferred Payments,’ by Dr. Mernmam, ANNALS, January, 1893, VoL lil, p 483; 
“Total Utihty Standard of Deferred Payments," by Professor Ross, ANNALS, 
November, 1893, Val. iv, p- 425, ‘Theories of Value and the Standard of Deferred 
Payments,” by Professor Fetter, ANNALS, May, 1895, Vol. v, p. 882, 
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and his work will compare favorably with that of any 
of his predecessors. He made this advance by measuring 
utility not directly in units of satisfaction, but indirectly in 
the quantity of money which persons will pay rather than to 
be deprived of each increment of commodity. By leaving 
out of consideration the first increments of those commodi- 
ties so necessary to life that their utility is indefinitely great, 
he was able to construct a diagram which shows in a con- 
crete way not only the total utility of the whole supply of 
any article but also of its total value and the consumer's 
surplus. 

The same results have been obtained by American econo- 
mists in a different way. Diagrams similar in form to those 
of Professor Marshall are in use, but the lines and parts 
represent other ideas, and certain inferences are needed to 
make the results of the two kinds of diagrams harmonize. 
In the American diagrams the base line represents not the 
total supply of one commodity, but the total production of 
some individual or community in a given day or period, 
while the vertical lines measure not its value in money, but 
the intensity of the pleasure derived from each increment of 
commodity. When we wish to determine the prosperity of 
aman or of a society, the unit of investigetion is the total 
production of some one day or period. But when we desire 
to determine market values, the whole stock of each com- 
modity, no matter when produced, becomes a unit which 
must be compared with similar stocks of other goods. 

It is necessary to call attention to these differences because 
much of the confusion in current discuss‘ons is due to a 
mixed use of these two methods of representation, or to an 
unconscious passing from one group of ideas to the other.* 


* Professor Fetter, for example, in the paper to which I have referred, says that it 
is impossible to express mathematically the total utility of a sum of goods of differ- 
ent kinds, because there are numerous goods the utility of each of which is infinite, 
Snch a statement confuses the measurement of the utility of goods through the 

snnits of satisfacticn they afford with an indirect measurement of utility through 
the value of the goods To a thirsty man ir. a desert, a cup of water may have 
infivitewalue , that is, he may give all that he has to possessit. But the satisfaction 
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The method used by Professor Marshall is an admirable one 
to represent the play of forces by which the market value of 
single commodities is determined; but its utility is limited to 
this and similar problems where the play of the momentary 
forces are of supreme imporiance. The American econo- 
mists, however, have not limized themselves to the field of 
market values, and to a consideration of the momentary forces 
which determine them. AJI that is peculiar in their writings 
comes from the application of the concept of marginal utility 
to other theories then thoss of market values. ‘Their inter- 
est has centred in such problems as social values, the ulti- 
mate standard of value, the length of the working day, the 
relation of cost and experse, and the standard of deferred 
payments. 
That every one sees clearly the modifications in reasoning 
involved in this exteusion of interest to other problems is 2 
question. We are apt to use old premises and standards in 
unwarranted ways and reason incorrectly even while reach- 
ing sound conclusions, ‘There is a strong tendency to base 
conclusions upon femiliar premises rather than to attempt to 
broaden or modify these premises to meet the new situation. 
In this way the reasoning in recent American economics is 
made to rest on tie premises of Jevons, Marshall and the 
Austrian economists, when in reality but a small part of its 
premises is derived from these sources. In our eagerness to 
exploit the newer theory of marginal utility we are apt to 
forget the older theory of utility formulated by Bentham and 
put by him and his followers at the basis of their social 
philosophy. Jevons is right in the homage he does to 
Bentham and deserves great credit for the clear way in 
which he shows the connection between his theories and 


he gets from drnking this cup of water 1s finite and capable of measure- 
ment There are definite limits to the amount of satisfaction which a person can 
enjoy at a given momen; and a series cf such satisfactions, however long, are also 
finite in amount. Often an articl= of in-inite value, instead of giving pleasure, ia 
a source of pain. We dislike meny knds of indispensable medicines. A men 
would not enjoy having his hand cut 2Ẹ, even if it saved his life 
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those of Bentham. It is the Austrian economists who first 
neglect the older theory of utility and in so doing they 
commit no error, for they limit their discussions to fields 
where this theory is of little or no importance. ‘The error 
shows itself in a younger group of writers, who were initi- 
ated into the use of the theory of utility through the writ- 
ings of the Austrians and have never studied the old theory of 
utility upou which these writings are based. These younger 
economists, having an interest in other problems than those 
of market vaiues, try to extend the use of the theory of mar- 
ginal utility to other fields rather than to ground their dis- 
cussions where they properly belong—upon the old theory 
of utility. Thus, in the discussion to which I have referred, 
on the standard of deferred payments, none of the writers 
seems to have been aware that the topic he was discussing 
lies within the domain of the general theory of utility; and 
that the theory of marginal utility, no matter how fully 
or finely drawn out, had nothing to do with it. Marginal 
utility can tell us much of the momentary forces which de- 
termine market values to-day. It can tell us also how 
market values will be determined ten years from now, but it’ 
can tell us nothing of the relations which bind these two 
periods together. What quantity of goods ten years from 
now will be the proper amount to return for a loan of a given 
amount of goods to-day must be decided by a group of ideas 
with which the theory of marginal utility has nothing to do. 
I contend for even more than this. The type of ideas which 
the theory of marginal utility makes prominent tends to turn 
the attention from the very principles which must be used in 
solving such problems. 

In all discussion relating to value an analysis of present 
conditions is most important. The interest is centred in 
the quantity of goods actually on hand. ‘These goods are 
forced up and down in value, and are distributed in this or 
that quantity to the different participants in present produc- 
tion. Such discussions have to do with the actual goods and 
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‘the actual people which are in the world at a given time. 
There is no comparison of the-present with the past or future. 
‘Time relations and the social standards to which they give 
rise are of little importance in determining present values or 
present distribution. No ideal element enters the problem. 
Cold, hard facts alone have weight. Ina theory of prosper- 
ity, however, different periods must be compared. We 
must be familiar with the standards of yesterday and» those 
of to-day and anticipate what those of to-morrow will be. We 
have to do not with the facts of these periods, but with peo- 
ple’s ideas of these facts and with the ideals and standards 
through which these facts are interpreted. A theory of 
prosperity must, therefore, b2gin with a study of the ideals 
and standards of the people under consideration. We must 
know not only what taese elements of our subjective environ- 
ments are at present, put als) what they were in the past and 
what they are lixely to be ir the future. In discussing the 
standard of deferred payments the ideals, standards and in- 
dustrial conditions of two periods must be compared. An 
appeal must be made to the prevailing ideal of justice. This 
ideal cannot be applied alons; it becomes a force only when 
it acts in harmony with the other race ideals and standards 
and is interpreted through the light which they shed on the 
situation. Ideals and stancards cannot be isolated without 
losing the very element that makes them effective. They 
form a unit and have been blended and harmonized by the 
slow process of develapment through which the race has gone. 
These ideals are the outccme of the permanent forces of 
society and represent its normal tendencies, and in so far as 
they affect character, they tend to eliminate differences and 
to make all men alike. The thought of normal laws and of 
a normal man is the direct outcome of this process by which 
the race ideals and standards are formed. The normal laws 
are the enduring elements in a society and the normal man 
is the idealization of the common characteristics in men which 
these laws create. The moral norm or standard is the best 
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of which we can conceive, the economic or political norm, 
however, is simply the present man pictured in terms of his 
common qualities. 

It should be kept in mind that the normal or economic 
man of the classical economists, is not their creation, but 
is the result of the application of the democratic ideals 
of the race to economic problems. Democracy could not 
have its present force if the common qualities of men had 
not been idealized. Only when the differences and defects 
of men are overlooked can the concept of free citizens, born 
with certain natural rights, become vivid enough to control 
society. The citizen is taught to pride himself on these 
common qualities and to resent any intimation that he is 
defective or different from other men. He prefers to suffer 
uncomplainingly from slight defects rather than to admit 
openly that he is not the equal of other men. He wants the 
full rights of a free citizen and asks for no favors or excep- 
tions. It is rpon these instincts that modern societies are 
built; without them no co-operation would be possible. ‘The 
social forces elevate the type above the individuals and create 
a feeling of repugnance toward those who deviate from it. 
Men therefore love the typical race qualities and resent any 
intimation that they lack any of them. 

It is these facts and feelings that make the concept of an 
economic man valuable. Men apply their ideals in their 
economic relations. They want, first of all, to know what 
is the productive power of the normal man and what share 
in distribution a free citizen can claim. ‘There isno demand 
for a drawback because of defects, nor is there a morbid 
desire to expose their weaknesses and shortcomings so as to 
arouse a public interest in themselves, and thus secure easier 
work or a higher return than the normal mancan get. Nor 
do they want their palates and stomachs examined to deter- 
mine whether any weakness in these organs reduces their 
pleasure of consumption below that which their neighbors 
derive from the consumption of the same food, It isa good old 
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- democratic ideal that a man’s home is his castle into which 
the public eye shall not pry. So long as this feeling con- 
tinues men will demand their share of the goods they pro- 
duce, but they will consume them at home and deny the right 
of the public inspector to examine into the amount of the 
initial or marginal utility of their goods to them, or to com- 
pare their utility curve with that of other persons. 

A theory of prosperity must measure the motives and de- 
termine the tendencies of normal men under normal conditions 
and compare these motives and tendencies as they show them- 
selves in the different periods during which the society has 
existed. We cannot compare different periods except through 
the concepts and ideals which the race has acquired through 
its long and repeated attempts to secure a better adjustment 
to its environment. Our interest in classes or individuals in 
two periods is very slight, unless we feel that the changes in 
their welfare are typical of the changes in the welfare of the 
whole society. We have, therefore, much less interest in a 
series of individual cases, however numerous, than in a sin- 
gle case which we regard as a good example of general ten- 
dencies. We idealize a case of this kind and apply to it all 
the rules which are a part of the common stock of inherited 
ideas. These common ideas are due to the influence of the 
enduring elements of the environment. ‘They are the sur- 
viving parts of a long series of environments made vivid by 
modifications in our mental habits. They are thus a part of 
our heredity through which the concept of a normal man is 
visualized as a real man and becomes an object of more in- 
terest than does any single man or group of men. We soon 
tire of descriptions of individual men and of their misery and 
suffering, but in the normal man we have a perennial inter- 
est. Heismore vivid to us than a brother because we feel 
him to be a part of ourselves. In short, the normal man isa 
race ideal and has associated with him all the hopes and 
aspirations of the race. All the social forces tend to make 
him prominent; he is the type through which the welfare 
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and misery of other men become real to us It must, of 
course, be admitted that the pains and pleasures of each man 
differ in many respects from those which the normal man 
is assumed to endure or to enjoy. Yet these differences from 
the normal standards are not matters of general interest and 
do not influence the conduct of men in the same way that the 
peculiarities of the normal man do. ‘The normal man repre- 
sents the social standard to which we all desire to conform 
and from which we do not like to have our neighbors know 
that we differ. To acknowledge that we suffer more than 
other persons do under similar circumstances is to admit 
that we are weak; to get more than the normal pleasure 
from given commodities shows a tendency toward disease 
or vice. 

While it is admitted that the peculiar susceptibilities of 
particular individuals to pleasures and pains have some influ- 
ence on values, that influence is not as great as is taken for 
granted. Were the world made up of a number of Robinson 
Crusoes the changing moods of individuals would have a 
great effect on the sum of values. In a society, however, 
total value is not determined by a man’s quantity of goods, 
multiplied by his marginal utility, but by the total amount 
on the market multiplied by the utility of the final unit to 
the marginal consumer. The moods and inclinations of 
individuals have little or no effect on valte, because the 
greater or smaller quantity of goods which they desire has so 
small an effect on the general market. We cannot determine 
the number of suicides by any effect that their loss of inter- 
est in worldly goods may have upon market values, It might 
give to a few individuals the possibility to acquire certain 
goods at a slight expense, but this would be merely a trans- 
fer of values and not a change in them. 

In a theory of prosperity the peculiarities of individuals 
have still less effect. In two periods widely separated the 
influence of the environment has time to show itself. ‘There 
are many persons in each age whose pleasures and pains 
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differ widely from those of the normal man, yet these indi- 
viduals are gradually weeded out leaving those persons whose 
pleasures and pains are normal. ‘Those whose pleasures 
exceed the average tend to live too fast and thus become vic- 
tims of temptation, diseese and vice, while those who suffer 
much or who get less than the average pleasure, do not Lave 
the energy and power to hold their own in the conflicts of 
life. There is, therefore, a steady pressure exerted toward 
the elimination of those who differ much from normal condi- 
tions. Changes in the environment may raise or lower the 
standards of life and thus increase or decrease the amount of 
its pleasures, but a close conformity to normal conditions is 
always demanded. ‘Those who deviate from them always 
have a penalty to pay. It is useless to discuss the effects of 
melancholy, dyspepsia, of the sudden spread of a pessimistic 
philosophy, or of those forms of elation due to unstable nerv- 
ous conditions, for the persons subject to these evils do not 
belong to the enduring part of society. Each age may pro- 
duce a large number of such unfortunate persons without 
their welfare affecting the conditions with which a theory of 
prosperity must reckon. 

If this view of social progress be correct it is possible to 
formulate normal laws that will correspond to the tendencies 
and ideals which at a given time characterize society. If 
the periods under consideration are of long enough duration 
to eliminate individuals whose standards and feelings deviate 
widely from normal conditions, these laws will also rep- 
resent the actual conditions and feelings of the members of 
the various social groups. It is possible, therefore, to have 
standards accepted by millions of individuals. Their own 
happiness and misery differ so little from those of the normal 
man that they prefer to measure their pleasures and pains by 
standards that apply to him rather than to expose thei- own 
weaknesses or to be regarded as abnormal by their fellows. 
The democratic ideals growing out of these feelings are 
gradually increasing in number and in the clearness with 
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which they are perceived. Although they are to some 
degree modified by every marked change in the environment 
or in society,these ideals are not displaced; on the contrary, 
they acquire increased force and make us less willing to 
deviate from the standards they set. 

The endeavor of American economists to extend the field 
to which the theory of utility is applicable and to treat of 
the problems of prosperity and progress, as well as those of 
value and distribution, is in harmony with these tendencies. 
To do this, however, they must free themselves from the fet- 
ters which have bound them so firmly to the theory of mar- 
ginal utility and make economic theories so broad and so 
universal that their field will be the same and their force as 
great as that of the democratic ideals with which they areso 
closely related. Economists then can bring economic theory 
into its normal channel and construct a science that will 
realize the hopes of its founders. 

It will be objected, however, that a revival of interest in 
the mode of thought of these writers will also lead to a re- 
vival of the economic orthodoxy that narrowed the thinking 
of their age and from which we are not yet entirely free. 
The spirit of recent economic thought has led us away from 
the narrow formule of the older economists, whose deductions 
have been displaced in a large degree by the more inductive 
work of our own time. Even the newer school of deductive 
economists has discarded the old objective standards, and, 
by an extensive use of subjective premises, has been able to 
emphasize more fully the peculiarities of individuals. ‘These 
economists find little use for the so-called economic man and 
for the doctrines which depend upon this false concept. 

I admit in the fullest way the force of these objections and 
sympathize with the standpoint from which they are made. 
They furnish valid reasons for the sharp reaction that took 
place against the economics of the Ricardian School. The 
results of this newer movement must always be regarded as 
among the most noteworthy steps in the progress of the 
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science. Itis, however, the content of this newer economics 
that should be preserved anc not the form in which its ideas 
are expressed, nor the associations that have grown up be- 
cause of the conflicts by which they were established. The 
two movements. though seemingly in opposite directions, 
are, in reality, parts of one progressive change. ‘The eco- 
nomic man and the normal Jaws of the earlier economists 
were not mere fictions, but were the application of generally 
received ideas to economic topics. The great struggle of 
the eighteenth century was between an aristocracy with its 
inherited rights and a growing democracy demanding equal- 
ity for all. The triumph of this democracy was due to the 
vividness with which its ideals were impressed and to the 
emphasis which was given to oppression as the cause of the 
inequalities which existed among men. It was thoroughly 
instilled into every one that all were born free and equal and 
that all marked differences in men were due to the crushing 
weight of the social inequalities or to differences in the edu- 
cation of men. Remove these two evils and the citizens of a 
future state would so closely resemble one another that their 
common qualities could be idealized in the economic man. 
Our century began with a full expectation on the part of 
all lovers of humanity that these ideals would soon be 
realized and the more confident began to talk as if this 
happy state of affairs were already areality. But it was soon 
seen that the new industrial world had its causes of inequal- 
ity and that more was needed to realize the great race ideals 
than the mere brushing away of an old aristocracy and its 
accompanying oppression. It is needless, in this connection, 
to trace the gradual recognition of new sources of inequality. 
it was natural that at first single cases, seemingly isolated 
exceptions, attracted attention and that the depth, the force 
and the extent of these evils should not be perceived until 
the race had lived for some time in its new environment. 
Only after a revolution had taken place in the field of biol- 
ogy was their true source discovered. The old notions of 
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an unchanging man, with fixed characteristics, now gave 
place to new ideas of man’s development in harmony with 
the theory of evolution, ‘The part that heredity plays in the 
formation of character was seen and a basis was obtained 
upon which new ideas of man and of the causes of social 
inequality were built. 

The Historical School of economists and other opponents 
of the older economics were the prophets of these new ideas. 
At first they saw dimly, but afterward more clearly, the evils 
which the prevailing ideas encouraged. As these evils were 
largely the result of free competition it was natural that eco- 
nomic doctrines permitting and even juscifying the exist- 
ing state of affairs should receive a strong condemnation. 
In this way a struggle arose within the field of economics 
which, of necessity, was indecisive, because the contest 
really turned on a principle which neither party clearly saw. 
The economists were in advance of their time and, forced by 
their interest in the industrial world to struggle over par- 
ticular and confusing examples of a general principle, about 
which there was soon to be a contest in the whole intellectual 
world. For this reason the struggle between the economists, 
though necessary, was unfortunate. The intellectual atmos- 
phere of the race had to be changed, public opinion had to 
be reformed and doctrines and ideas, which it had taken 
generations to create, had to be discarded or restated in har- 
mony with existing conditions. 

The inclinations and tendencies of the newer school of 
economists caused the emphasis of the needs and peculiari- 
ties of individuals; its members saw no other way by which 
they could show the evils and burdens of the weaker classes, 
They were opposed therefore to any general principles or 
normal laws in which the differences in men were lost sight 
of. Such an attitude was justified at a time when the prin- 
ciples, which lay back of the many exceptions to normal 
laws, were not clearly seen. We are able now to state 
clearly and definitely the recent additions to economic 
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thought and there is no reason why the two groups of eco- 
nomic ideas should not be united into one harmonious whole. 

The most radical change demanded by the newer eco- 
nomics relates to the doctrine of equality. The earlier 
thought assumed that there was a body of free citizens 
oppressed by the restrictions and burdens imposed by a long- 
standing aristocracy. ‘These free citizens asked for nothing 
but a fair chance <n the struggle of life. The new though: 
recognizes that many of these citizens have not the quali- 
ties, mental and physical, needed for the modern industrial 
world. As soon as free competition begins, a classis formed 
so far below the average citizen in intelligence and skill that 
it is denied a fair participation in the proceeds of industry 
by the activity or greed of its better equipped competitors. 
These lower classes are not fitted for a society which refuses 
to permit any deviation from the normal laws suitable for 
a society of equals. It is necessary, therefore, to recognize 
the existence of a dependent class who lack the inherited 
qualities needed to enable them to enter into a state of free 
competition. We cannot with justice go on talking and 
acting as if all men were born free and equal when we know 
that many come into the world without the qualities needed 
to fit them for a society of equals. Their peculiarities and 
needs must in some way be recognized and new institutions 
devised for their protection. 

The transformation of public opinion necessary to relieve ° 
the less efficient classes from these evils has gone on very 
slowly. In the meantime other principles which help in the 
necessary reconstruction of our ideas are gaining recogni- 
tion. Of these the doctrine of social solidarity deserves the 
first place. So long as the really free citizens felt that their 
interests were not affected by the suffering of the lower 
classes it was pcssible to permit a crude struggle for exist- 
ence, through which these defective and dependent persons 
were displaced. It is now recognized that the displacements 
made by a blind struggle for existence are not those which 
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promote the interests of society. The struggles of the 
individuals who fail to survive, if they do not lower the. 
tone of the whole society, prevent or at least greatly retard 
its progress. A progressive society must integrate its parts. 
Isolation and conflict produce stagnation and decay. 

The feeling of social solidarity is also strengthened by 
changes in our ideas of the nature of the environment. In 
the older economics each individual was looked on as an inde- 
pendent unit whose adjustment to the economic environment 
depended upon his own exertions. His success or failure 
depended upon the way he utilized the forces of nature. It 
is now seen that this direct contact of individuals with 
nature is impossible. It is society as a whole that is increas- 
ing its adjustments to nature. The individual comes into 
contact with his physical environmen: at but few points. 
He must adjust himself to society rather than to nature. 
Progress, therefore, presents a double series of changes; the 
one binding men together in a society and compelling men 
to think more of its demands than of those of nature, the 
other modifying and reorganizing the society so as to 
increase the sum of its adjustments to nature. 

When it is once admitted that a mastery of nature is 
mainly due to the adjustment of society to nature, it becomes 
evident that there is a social surplus upon which the claims 
of particular individuals are less than those of society. 
This social surplus alters the relations existing between the 
independent members of a society and its dependent classes. 
Under the old conditions the feeling of benevolence alone 
determined the amount of aid which the former class gave 
to the latter. The unfortunate had no rights; the fortunate 
gave not from a sense of justice but from a feeling of duty. 
Under present conditions, however, there is a growing feel- 
ing that the dependent classes have a right to share in the 
social surplus, and that this fund is a trust held by the more 
fortunate classes for the benefit of society asa whole. The 
latter cannot, therefore, with propriety divide it up among 
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themselves or allow its distribution to be determined by the 
laws of trade and commerce from which they alone derive a 
benefit. 

I do not care to discuss the correctness of these doctrines, 
I wish merely to shov that they are the legitimate products 
of our recent economic development, and that they are becom- 
ing social ideals with which economists must reckon in any 
attempt to harmonize their doctrines with current social 
philosophy. Economists must recognize that there is a large 
dependent class in every progressive community; that prog- 
ress demands a feeling of social solidarity; and that there 
is a social surplus upon which every member of society has 
some claim. Every community has a class of social debtors 
who get more from it than they add to its welfare. Society 
is thus divided into two classes: these social debtors and the 
surplus earners who form the body of its citizens. No eco- 
nomic theory harmonizes with present industrial conditions 
which neglects or refuses to recognize the presence and 
necessity of these two classes. The surplus earners have 
feelings and ideals inherited from our past civilization. They 
desire objective standards and refuse to profit by a public 
exhibition of their defects; they want common standards, a 
strict interpretation cf their rights; a fair chance and no 
favors. On the other hand the social debtors delight in the 
publicity of their deformities. They ask for subjective 
standards and decry those general rules which shut out of 
consideration the particulars of each individual case. It is 
easy to see that the feeiings and ideals of the first class have 
created the normal laws of the older economics, while the 
misery and suffering of the latter class have been the cause 
of the development of the subjective standards of the newer 
economics. 

Subjective and objective stendards are both necessary. 
We must seek for some principie to determine the extent of 
the field to which eac= group of standards is applicable. 
Objective standards are fitted for a society of equals, where 
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each individual has all the mental and physical qualities that 
belong to the race and create for it its distinctive character- 
istics. It is not necessary that the typical man represent 
the ideal of the race; he is thought of merely as the repre- 
sentative of that society. The society may be in any stage 
of progress if only all its members are in the same stage. In 
this case, then, feelings and ideals develop which create and 
enforce objective standards. All the institutions and stand- 
ards are universal in their application and any exceptions to 
these general rules are inconsistent with public welfare. All 
the relations of such persons are reversible; each would 
demand of the others nothing but what he expects to return 
in kind. Kant’s well-known law—“‘ So act that thy rule of 
conduct might be adopted as a law by all rational beings ’’— 
is a full expression of the moral law of such a society. Sub- 
jective standards are needed, however, when a society is 
formed by the blending of two or more groups in different 
stages of progress. Between such groups economic relations 
grow up which would not exist in a society of equals. ‘The 
division of labor and the differentiation of occupations sepa- 
rate the groups so widely that each group has an environ- 
ment of its own, with its resulting standards and ideals. The 
relations existing between these groups are not reversible, 
nor are the feelings of the members of these groups enough 
alike to create a common estimate of goods and acts. The 
individual groups, therefore, must be studied and their 
feelings and interests determined by subjective standards, 
allowing consideration for the peculiarities of each case. 

A developing society, such as our own, must therefore 
recoguize two standards—the one applying to the free citi- 
zen, the other applying to the dependent classes who have 
not inherited the mental and physical qualities which enable 
them to cope with their superiors. The first set of rules 
must emphasize the common qualities of men and neglect 
their differences, while the other must temper the general 
rules by measures designed to improve the condition of the 
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social debtors. Justice and equity correspond in a gen- 
eral way to the ideas wlich this distinction makes necessary. 

Justice in the common thought is the law administered with- 
out fear or favor. It is a universal rule applied to all equais. 
In representing justice zs < blindfolded woman the thcugh: 
is emphasized that objective standards are to be used. ‘To 
enforce the universal rule she must be blind to the station, 
peculiarities, and defects of individuals. Equity, however, 

by righting the wrongs due zo general rules, corrects the. 
rigidity of the law. It cannot be made a general rule with- 
out damage to society. It may be said to represent a higher 
moral code than justice, because it relies for its sanction upon 
general consideration ani neglects the instincts, feelings and 
ideals due to the local ervironment of each society. Justice 
is clear and definite and its demands have the support of the 
particular envircnment to which the society is adjusted. 
Equity is an undefined residual due to the influence of 

broader concepts than those which the particular environ- 
ment would create. No local environment is so powerfil as 
to exclude some elemens of a more general environment 
from influencing the ideals of men. ‘There can, therefore, be 
no permanent limits to the scope of justice and equity. As 
a progressive society passes from local to more general envi- 
ronments some of its rules of equity become general rules 
and thus a partor justice; but a new type of equity appears 
through the influence of a still more general environment, 

with which the society now has some points of contact. 

Equity therefore tends to magnify the influence of the mote 
general but less definite cheracteristics of national life, while 
justice holds firmy to those clearly perceived and well-estab- 
lished rules which fit present conditions. 

This distinction between the sources of justice and of equity 
is clearly manifesi in the Listory of Roman law. Inits early 
history the citizens of Rome were a compact body bound 
together by ties of relation and ancestry. They were all 
regarded as equals and justice was administered by fxed 
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rules of universal application. The migration to Rome of 
large numbers of people from the other Italian tribes soon 
created an alien populatior that had no share in these primi- 
tive institutions. For this new element of the population a 
new law was devised which was, in reality, a collection of 
the rules and principles common to all the Italian tribes. 
Roman justice was a group of rules fitted for the local envi- 
ronment of the early Romans. Roman equity was the rules 
suited to an environment so enlarged as to include all Italy.* 
When Rome and Italy became one the justice and equity of 
earlier times blended into one system and became one body 
of laws. A new equity, due to the influence of a still larger 
environment, would doubtless have arisen had not the de- 
cline of Rome stopped further progress. In fact the doc- 
trines of the Christian religion contained such an equity, 
but it did not exert much influence until more modern times. 

The history of English equity illustrates the same truth. 
The common law grew up during the Middle Ages when 
the Feudal system created a peculiar type of a society with 
definite relations between its members. ‘There was at this 
time a clearly defined local environment with few points of 
’ contact with the outer world. When the environment of the 
English people was enlarged and new industrial problems 
arose, a rigid application of the common law failed to satisfy 
the new conditions. A relief from the evils of the old sys- 
tem was obtained by the development of courts of equity in 
which decisions were based on broader considerations than 
those recognized by the common law. Equity was sup- 
posed to represent the King’s conscience ard by an appeal to 
ita way was found to remedy the defects of the old law. 
When the modifications in the law demanded by the new 
environment of the English people were well worked out by 
the courts of equity there was no longer any real distinction 
between law and equity; they both became forms of jus- 
tice and could have been administered by cne court. 

*Maine, ‘‘ Ancient Law,” p 49 
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The opposition cf Benthem to this distinction is not to de 
wondered at, becarse in his day all the accepted law was so 
well established as to become general rules and thus capable 
of codification. This fact, however, does not show that there 
is not a real distinction between justice and equity. ‘Tne 
equity of one age Lecom=s a part of the established rules of 
justice of the next age through an enlargement of the envi- 
ronment; yet a new eqtity appears, because of the inadap- 
tation of the nation to this new environment and the ‘‘ King’s 
conscience,” or th= conscience of the public, must be ap- 
pealed to in order to prevent new forms of injustice, 

It is not within the province of this paper to devise a new 
system of equity to remedy the evils due to an inelascic 
application of old principles. I will call attention, however, 
to certain rules which must be observed if it is to supplement 
but not displace normal laws. The first rule is that no 
appeal should be made to equity except when the claimant 
plainly lacks some of th2 common qualities possessed by the 
typical man. In the case of equals objective standards 
should always be applied. The free citizen should have 
feelings which resent any application of exceptional p-inzi- 
ples. The social dektcrs, however, do not have the 
qualities necessary to foresee distant results, nor have they 
the power to resist aggression. Their cases are therefore 
exceptional and demand measures which will secure for them 
some share in the social surplus. 

The second rule is that the claims of individuals for equ-ty 
are against society and not against individuals. Justice deals 
with relations between individuals; equity deals with the 
relations between society and its parts or members. Inequ-ty 
is due to defects in the -ezulations or activities of the staze, 
and if these defects are not remédied the state should bear 
the burden. It orly creates a new inequity to impose thess 
burdens upon the citizens who happen to stand in close 
economic relations to tae class or individuals that the first 
inequity injures. The wrongs of a weaker class are not 
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tighted by arbitrary interference which seeks to aid them 
at the expense of those with whom they have economic deal- 
ings. So also when unexpected industrial changes, bene- 
ficial to the public, throw burdens upon certain individuals, 
they have no right to demand thet their losses shall be shifted 
from themselves to other persons with whom they stand in 
industrial relations. Their claim for compensation, if valid, 
is against the public. Society should assume the losses due 
to industrial progress and recoup itself by asserting its claim 
to a part of the social surplus which progress creates. 

The third rule is that the right of the social debtors to 
some share in the social surplus does not carry with it the 
right to determine the form in which they shall receive it. 
They have not a right to support, a right to work, or any 
other right giving them a free income to dispose of as they 
choose. They, like other persons, must satisfy their intense 
wants and cravings by their own efforts. In the distribu- 
tion of the social surplus the ends to be kept in view are 
the progress of society and the acquisition of the common 
race qualities by all its members. The social debtors must 
be so elevated that they have the standards and ideals of other 
Citizens. Society is the sole judge of these matters and it 
must decide what means are the best to secure the desired 
ends. 


Smion N. PATTEN. 
Untuersiiy of Pennsyivania. 
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TEE RECOGNITION OF CUBAN BELLIGERENCY. 


‘The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate the undoubted rigat 
and propriety on the part of the United States Government to accord 
belligerent rights to the Cuban insurgents. 

It must be confessed, however, at the outset, that it is very difficrlt 
to see what immediate practical benefits the Cubans are to enjoy as a 
result of these rights, so far as the conduct of the war against Spain 
is concerned, inasmuch as they are in no position to exercise them. 

Such recognition by tae United States would doubtless give them 
much moral aid and encouragement in inspiring increased hope and 
enthusiasm in the Cuban breast, and might induce many natives and 
even foreigners to enter the Cnban ranks.* It would dignify their 
struggle in the eyes of the civilized world, and would probably enable 
them to borrow money and float their bonds. It would entitle them 
to the rights of war as far as the United States are concerned, tut 
their relations with Spain or other governments would not be affected, 
unless other governments should be induced to follow our example. 

Recognition of Cuban belligerency by the United States implies in 
itself, however, no more than a declaration of strict and impartial 
neutrality between the two parties. To both of them are accorded 
belligerent rights and upon both of them are imposed belligerent 
duties in the strugzle which we consider as actual war. It meens 
that we at least do not look upon the Cubans as rebels anc pirates, 
and that we think them entitled to all the privileges of honorable war- 
fare and capable of fulfilling neutral obligations. However, should 
either party fail to observe the most elementary rules of civilized war- 
fare, we should probably remonstrate, and if necessary intervene. 

Recognition implies to the Cubans no aid or support other than 
moral, nor would it give them ary special advantage over Spain. We 
on the contrary bind ourselves to the observance of a stricter neu- 
trality, if possible, than before,t and we accord to both parties certain 
rights which only one of the parties in this contest (Spain) isin a 

*It would seem, however, accordirg to the statements of the Cuban leaders, 
that (as in the case of zhe previous revolution of 1868-78) arms and ammuniticn— 
not men are needed. 

+ At present we are bound merely by our own Neutrality Acts, t. £, by municipal 


law, which we are under no obligation to Spain to observe. Recognition of Cuban 
belligerency would plece us under international obligations. 
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position to take advantage of. The exercise of the most important 
of these rights—that of searching our vessels for contraband goods on 
the high seas—would be of decided advantage to Spain, and would be 
a right which she alone would enjoy, inasmuch as the Cubans are not 
at all in a position to exercise it, nor indeed are, they likely to be in 
such a position for some time to come, being in possession neither of 
ports nor of commissioned cruisers. Again, as soon as the Cubans 
are recognized as belligerents, the responsibility to the United States 
for injury to the persons or property of American citizens within 
Cuban territory is shifted from Spain to Cuba. Thus we see that the 
Cubans are not only in no position to exercise the more important 
tights of belligerency, but that they would become subject to 
onerous duties. They would have the right, to be sure, to insist 
upon the strict neutrality of the United States, but they could not 
prevent the sale of contraband goods to their enemies—a strictly legal 
business in itself, although Spain would be able to prevent such 
sale to them. These points are not made to prove that the true 
interests of the Cubans lie in remaining unrecognized by the United 
States (for the moral support which such recognition would give them 
would of course far outweigh these disadvantages); but merely to call 
attention to the fact that the recognition of Cuban belligerency is in 
itself not such a radical step and would not be so injurious to Spain 
as some would have us think; and that such recognition would involve 
some sacrifice on our part, and would not be of unmixed benefit to 
Cuba.* 

The importance attached to the recognition of Cuban belligerency 
by the United States is in part due to the commanding position which 
this nation occupies ın the eyes of the civilized world. In greater 
part, however, the importance attached to such a step is due to the 
great and peculiar interest which the government and people of the 
United States have always taken, since the early part of this century, 
in the future of Cuba. 

This interest has been manifested in various ways. Asearly as 1823, 
when a rumor had reached the United States to the effect that France 
intended to take possession of Cuba, Mr. J. Q. Adams, Secretary of 
State, wrote to Mr. Nelson, United States Minister in Spain, that 
‘these islands [referring to Cuba and Porto Rico], from their local 
position, are natural appendages to the North American continent, 


* General Campos, the former commander-in-chief of the Spanish forces, is 
reported to have said in an interview by the New York Times of December 8, 1895: 
“Recognition of Cuban belligerency wonld have no serious consequences for 
Spain, On the contrary, it would give us the advantage of having the right to 
search American ships on the high seas, as well as enable us to stop many expedi- 
tions that otherwise would be able, from time to time, to slip in.” 
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and one of them [Cuba] almost in sight of our shores, from a mtiti- 
tude of considerations has become an object of transcendent impor- 
‘tance to the commercial and political interests of our Union. Its 
commanding position, with reference to the Gulf of Mexico and the 
West Indian seas; the character of its population; its situation mid- 
way between our Southern ccest and the island of San Domingo ; its 
safe and capacious harbor of Havana, fronting a long line of our 
shores destitute of the same advantage ; the nature of its productions 
and of its wants, furnishing the supplies and needing the returns of a 
commerce immensely profitable and mutually beneficial, give it an 
importance in the sum of our national interests with which that of no 
other foreign territory can be compared, and little inferior to that 
which binds the different members of this Union together.” * 
Jefferson, in a letter of June 11, 1823, to President Monroe wrote: 
“Its [Cuba’s] possession by Great Britain would indeed be a great 
calamity to us. Could we induce her to join us in guaranteeing its 
independence against all the world, except Spain, it would be nearly 
as valuable as if it were our own. But should she take it, I would not 
intmediately go to war for it; because the first war on other accounts 
will give it to us, or the island will give itself to us when able to do 
so.” He recommends a neutrality as partial to Spain as the circum- 
stances would justify, but in another letter written a fortnight later, 
June 23, 1823, he retracts his opinion and thinks ‘‘it is better to lie 
still, in readiness to receive that interesting incorporation when solic- 
ited by herself, for certainly her addition to our Confederacy is exectly 
what is wanted to round our power asa nation to the point of its 
utmost interest.” f 
On theseventeenth of October, 1825, Mr. Clay was directed by Presi- 
dent J. Q. Adams to announce to our ministers to the leading European 
governments “that the United States for themselves desired no change 
in the political condition of Cuba; that they were satisfied that it 
should remain open as it now is, to their commerce, and that they 
could not with indifference see it passing from Spain to any (other) 
European power.’ And in instructions to Mr. Brown, Minister to 
France, October 25, 1825, Mr. Clay wrote: “ You will now add that 
we could not consent to the occupation of those islands [Cuba and 
Porto Rico] by any other Eurcpean power than Spain under any 
contingency whatever.” f 
Mr. Gallatin, when Minister at London, tried ‘‘to impress strongly 
on his [Mr. Canning’s] mind that it was impossible that the United 


* Wharton’s “ Digest,” VoL i, ps 361 


tIbid., pp. 366-67. 
pIbid.. p. 367, 
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States conld acquiesce in the conquest by, or transfer of, that island 
[Cuba] to any great maritime power.” 

This policy with reference to Cuba was reiterated during the admin- 
istrations of Jackson, Van Buren and Tyler, and found ardent expo- 
nents in Mr. Webster and Mr. Calhoun.* President Polk, in 1848, 
went so far as to authorize a direct proposal to Spain for the purchase of 
Cuba, and, according to Von Holst,f Mr. Saunders, Minister to Spain, 
was authorized by Secretary Buchanan to go as high ın his offer as 
$100,000,000. The proposition was, according to Secretary Clayton, t 
“considered by the Spanish Ministry as a national indignity, and 
the sentiment of the ministry was responded to by the Cortes.” It 
was not, therefore, renewed by the succeeding administration. 

In consequence, however, of three filibustering expeditions under 
Lopez and the warm sympathy which they elicited in the South, 
England and France proposed to the United States Government, in 
1852, a tripartite agreement with reference to Cuba in the form of a 
treaty, to the effect that the three ‘‘ high contracting parties severally 
and collectively disclaim, both now and for hereafter, all intention to 
obtain possession of the island of Cuba,” and that they bind them- 
selves not to “obtain or maintain, for themselves, or for any one of 
themselves, any exclusive control over thesaid island, nor assume 
nor exercise any dominion over the same.” 3 This proposition was 
rejected by the United States on the grounds, as stated by Secretary 
Everett, that “the policy of the United States has uniformly been to 
avoid as far as possible alliances or agreements with other States, and 
to keep itself free from national obligations, except such as affect 
directly the interests of the United States themselves;” that 
“although the President did not covet the acquisition of Cuba for 
the United States, he at the same time considered the condition of 
that island as mainly an American question ;” that the proposed con- 
vention ‘‘ assumed that the United States had no other or greater 
interest in the question than France or England, whereas it was 
necessary only to cast one’s eye on the map to see how remote were 
the relations of Europe and how intimate those of the United States 
with this island.” 

On October 8, 1854, after a revival of filibustering projects, the 
interference on the part of the Cuban authorities with our commerce, 
and the rights of American citizens, which culminated in the ‘‘ Black 


*Tbid., p 369, etc. 

+“ History of the United States, 1846-50,” p. 441. 

t Wharton's “ Digest,” Vol. i, p. 373 

@ Tucker's “ Monroe Doctrine,” pp. 83-84. 

Í Ibid., pp. 86-89; Snow, ‘American Diplomacy,” p. 353. 
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Warrior” incident, the three ministers to England, France and 
Spain respectively, Buchanen, Mason and Soulé, acting under instruc- 
tions of the administration, met at Ostend, for “a full and free inter- 
change of views in order to secure a concurrence in reference to the 
general object,’’* #. e., the purchase of Cuba. On the eighteenth of 
October they signed the ‘‘ Ostend Manifesto,” addressed to Secretary 
Marcy, in which they argued thaz “an immediate effort ought to be 
made by the Government of the United States to purchase Cuba from 
Spain ” at a sum not exceeding $r20,000,000, and that the interest of 
Spain would be ‘‘ greatly and essentially promoted ” by the sale of the 
island to the United States. The -nanifesto went so far as to threaten. 
force, ‘‘if Spain, dead to the voic2 of her own interest, and actuated 
by stubborn pride and a false sense of honor, should refuse to sell 
Cuba to the United States.’ Tais manifesto was not approved by 
President Pierce, although Buchazan, as President, still continued to 
urge the acquisition of Cuba în successive messages.” t 

With the abolition of slavery in the United States, one of the main 
causes of the agitation for the annexation of Cuba has ceased to exist, 
and ‘‘although there has been much correspondence with Spain in 
respect of Cuban affairs, active projects for the acquisition of the 
island have not been revived by the government of the United 
States.” 3 On the other hand, the projected construction of an Inter- 
oceanic Canal has supplied the advocates of annexation with a power- 
ful argument, for as one writer observes, || ‘‘It is plain, also, that any 
increased facility of Isthmiar transit, such as a successfully operated 
canal, must result ir placing the commerce benefited thereby more or 
less under the supervision of the fleets which find a haven in her 
[Cuba’s] numerous harbors.” Furthermore, the protracted struggle 
of 1868-78, and the present insurrection (which promises to bə a 
repetition of the former on a larger scale) have made it more and 
more evident that Spain can retain Cuba only at great cost to her- 
self and at great discomfort and inconvenience to the United States. 

Let us now examine the question of the right and propriety on the 
part of the United States Government, under these and other circum- 
stances which we shall consider, to recognize Cuban belligerency. 
Cuba cannot claim a right of recognition, even if she were to file a 
much stronger brief than she is capable of doing. Recognition of bel- 
ligerency is an act of pure grace on the part of the neutral government, 


* Executive Documen:s, Second Session, 33d Congress. 
t Ibid 

t Wharton's " Digest,’ pp 381-83- 

@Snow’s “ American Diplomacy, ’ p 387. 

j Tucker’s “ Monroe Doctrine,” pp 77-78. 
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and one which can be granted or withheld at pleasure. ‘Those writers 
who like Vattel and Bluntschli urge a right of recognition on grounds 
of humanity and the like, evidently consider the moral rather than 
the legal aspect of the question. 

Recognition of belligerency is determined by two classes of facts: 
the existence of actual war in the sense of international law, and the 
policy or necessity of recognizing the existence of such a war on the 
part of the neutral state. The former are questions of law; the latter 
of policy. 

The true ground of recognition as a matter of policy as stated by ' 
Hall (one of the few writers who seems to have clear and definite 
ideas on this subject) is “based upon a possibility that the interests 
of a state may be so affected as to make recognition a reasonable 
measure of self-protection.” * 

Hall distinguishes three cases in this connection: (1) The case of a 
struggle in the midst of loyal and isolated provinces. In this instance, 
he thinks, the question is one which can hardly arise. (2) The case 
of a contiguous state. Here he admits that recognition is a possi- 
bility, and is, he says, at the option of the contiguous state. (3) 
The case of maritime warfare. Here the presumption is in favor 
of recognition. He even thinks recognition may be granted if a 
reasonable expectation of such hostilities exists. t 

It may seem difficult, perhaps, to place Cuba in any of the above 
categories. We certainly cannot look upon her asan isolated province, 
and there does not exist even the pretence of maritime warfare. But 
to claim that she is not to all intents and purposes contiguous to our 
territory would be sacrificing a great deal to the literal meaning of a 
word, After all, the position of contiguity or non-contiguity is not an 
essential part of the problem. It is an insignificant detail, and the 
real ground or basis of recognition should be the matter of the com- 
mercial or property interests and the protection of the persons of our 
own citizens. 

Dana, in an invaluable note to Wheaton,{ on the recognition of 
belligerency, correctly states the question which the neutral state 
must ask itself, as follows: ‘‘ Whether its own rights and interests are 
so far affected as to require a definition of its own relation to the 
parties,” 

It seems clear that apart from any considerations arising out of our 
pecuitar interest in Cuba, our rights and interests are very seriously 
threatened and affected by a prolonged struggle between Spain and 


* Hall's “International Law,” p. 33- 
+ Ibid , pp. 26-37. 
t Wheaton’s (Dana's Hd.) “International Law,” note 15, pp 34-39. 
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the Cuban insurgents. Cuba has been in a state of more or less active 
or slumbering revolution ever sirce the period in which the Spanish- 
American Colonies achieved their independence, and in the struggle 
which preceded the present insurrection (1868-1878) the agony was 
prolonged for ten years. The lcss of American property, as well as 
theinjury to our commerc-al interests, was very great. President 
Hayes said, in his first annual message to Congress, in 1877: ‘‘It is 
impossible not to feel that it [the insurrection] is attended with 
incidents affecting the rights and interests of American citizens, 
Apart from the effect of hostilities upon trade between the United 
States and Cuba, their progress is inevitably accompanied by com- 
plaints having more or less foundation, of searches, arrests, embargoss, 
and oppressive taxes upon the property of American residents, and of 
unprovoked interference witi American vessels and commerce.’’* In 
1874, Secretary Fish, in a communication to Mr. Cushing, had com- 
plained that “for any injury done to the United States or their 
citizens in Cuba we have no direct means of redress there, but can 
obtain it only by slow and circuizous action by way of Madrid.” In 
the same communication he says: “Meanwhile this condition of 
things grows, day by day, more aad more insupportable to the United 
States. The government is compelled to exert constantly the utmost 
vigilance to prevent infringemeat of our law on the part of the 
Cubans purchasing munitions or materials of war, or laboring to fit 
out military expeditions in our sorts; we are constrained to keep a 
large naval force to prevent violetions of our sovereignty, either by 
the Cubans or the Spaniards, etc.** t 

The much-needed “series of extensive reforms,” of which Secretary 
Fish says in a communication dated October 29, 1872, to General 
Sickles, “the present ministry cf Spain has given assurance to tne 
public, through their organs of the press, and have confirmed the 
assurance to you personally,” ț heve not been carried out except that 
of the abolition of slavery, and the result is another insurrection, 
perhaps more serious and injurio.s to our interests than the last, and 
the term or outcome of which no man can predict. 

Our commerce with Cuba is stated in round numbers to consist 
of $82,000,000 worth of imports, and $19,000,000 of exports. The 
“Statesman’s Year Book’’ for 1895 records, that out of 718,204 
tons of sugar, exported from Cuba in 1893, 680,642 tons went 
to the United States During thet same year we also imported 7654 
hogsheads of molasses. We purchase about two-thirds of the tobacco 


* Wharton’s ‘‘ Digest,’ Vol. i, p 410. 
t Ibid., pp. 397-98. 
ł Ibid., p. 38 
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which Cuba raises, and nearly one-half of her cigars. In 1892, Cuba 
purchased in our markets a little lessthan one-third of all her imports 
—securing a little over one-third from Spain, and considerably less than 
one-third from Great Britain. Her main imports are rice, beef, and 
flour—articles which we are desirons of selling. 

In determining our policy towards Spain with reference to Cuba, 
we have aright not only to consider the actual and temporary loss 
which our commerce sustains through those protracted struggles 
which Spain seems unable or unwilling to prevent or extinguish, but 
we have a right to look to our ultimate and permanent interests. 

The number of American citizens domiciled in Cuba and the amount 
of American capital invested there is another element in the problem 
which must not be ignored. Statistics are here unavailable, but 
the number ani amount must be large.* Our duty to protect these 
people and these interests, and the necessity of fixing both parties 
to the contest with responsibility, may make the recognition of Cuban 
belligerency imperative at any moment. Up to the present time the 
Cubans, desirous of preserving our good will and retaining our sym- 
pathy, seem to have furnished this protection of their own accord. 

Up to this paint we have considered only one class of facts—those 
relating to our own peculiar and commercial interests, and the policy 
toward which these point may readily be inferred. There is, however, 
another class of facts which must be considered and tested before 
our decision caz be final. 

It is not alone sufficient that we follow the line indicated by our own 
interests, but unless we would be found guilty of an unfriendly, 
almost a hostile act toward Spain, we must convince ourselves that 
the struggle now going on in Cuba amounts in fact to a war, for a 
recognition of belligerency is simply a recognition of a de facto state, 
viz., that of war, or regulated violence. 

‘The main grounds for refusal to recognize Cuban belligerency during 
the previous insurrection, a step, however, which President Grant at 
one time at least seems to have contemplated,t are thus summed up 
by him in his seventh annual message, 1875: ‘‘I fail to find in the 
insurrection the existence of such substantial political organization, 
real, palpable, and manifest to the world, having the forms and capable 


*Seflor Fidel y Pierra, chairman of the Cuban Revolutionary Committee in 
New York and former Secretary of the Pan-American Congress of 1889, claims 
that not less than $25,000,000 of United States money Is vested In Cuban planta- 
tions, sugar refineries, and other enterprises. Besides there is, itis stated, a sum 
estimated at from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 advanced by American merchants upon 
the Cuban sugar crop of 1896. 

+ See the recently published extracts by the Associated Press, March 15, from 
Hamilton Fish’s diary. 
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of the ordinary functions af gavernment towards its own people 
and to other states, with courts for the administration of justice, with 
a local habitation, possessing such organization of force, such material, 
such occupation of territory, as to take the contest out of the category 
of a mere rebelliors insurrection, or occasional skirmishes, and place 
it on the terrible footing of war, to which a recognition of belligerency 
would aim to elevete it.” * 

A careful reading of the speeches delivered in Congresst while the 
question of the recognition of Cuban delligerency was under discus- 
sion in June, 1870, will, I think, convince the skeptic that President 
Grant, while absolutely in the right in insisting upon these tests, was 
wrong in their application to Cuban affairs, and that he committed a 
grave error in allowing his irst and better judgment to be overruled 
by that of his Secretary of State. z 

Among the tests then, accepting the principles laid down by 
General Grant and by one of the most exacting and authoritative 
writers on international law,? which we would apply to the question 


* Wharton’s “Digest,” VoL i, p. 406. 

+ Congressional Globe, Second 3easion, Forty-first Congress, Parts 5 and 6. 

{The Republic of Cuba was organised in April, 1869, by a convention of dele- 
gates from the rebellious districts, and a liberal constitution was adopted. Full 
legislative powers were given to a House of Representatives, to which body was 
also entrusted the nomination of a Prezident and Commander-in-Chief. Sessions 
of the assembly were held, and the revolution was general in the certral and 
eastern portions of the island. The President was assisted by a Cabinet of five 
members, and in each State there was an elected Governor; in each district a 
Lieutenant-Governor. The dist-izts were divided into prefectships and subpre- 
fectships. The prefects and sut-prefects are described as “justices of the peace, 
with administrative duties.” 

The strength and obstinacy of the Cuban resistance can only be judged by the 
enormous expenditure of men, money, and effort which it cost Spain to maintain 
the struggle during ten years—a struggle in which the Cubans were only induced 
to lay down their arms by the promise on the part of General Campos of thorough 
and far-reaching reforms. In £ debate in the Cortes in 1876 it was stated that 
145,000 soldiers had b2en sent tc Cuba In eight years with little or no result. Up 
to 1871, 4 e., in three years. Spain hed spent $70,339,658.70. By 1871 Spain had 
Yoo,ooo men tinder arms, and was in possession of 52 vessels and 30 gunboats. 
In three years, it is said, Spain læt 68 co out of 80,000 men, while the Cubans lost 
only 13,000; 43,000 Cubana, however, were under arrest, many of whom were shot 
or died in prison. 

Of course it must te recognized that a powerful ally of the Cubans was disease 
which played a greater part than insurgent ammunition in this flendish work 
of destruction. In 1870 General Jordan, the Commandetr-in-Chief of the insurgent 
forces publicly confessed that there were not in Cuba 10,000 arms —Bee articles on 
Cuba, in ' Encyclopedia Britannica’ and ‘American Encyclopedia;” also Con- 
gressional Globe, Second Sessior, Forty-first Congress, Parts 5 and 6. 

į Dana, in the above-mentioned uote to Wheaton, note 15 It would not have 
been difficult to collect from great end highly respected authorities and leading 
cases, principles or tests which it would have been much easier to apply to the 
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of Cuban belligerency are these: In the first place, is there a “de 
facto political organization sufficient in character, population and 
resources to constitute it, if left to itself, a state among the nations, 
reasonably capable of discharging the duties of a state. ” 

The New York Times on November 10, 1895, published a fac-simile 
of the Cuban Declaration of Independence and the Provisional Con- 
stitution of the Cuban Republic. It appears that this Constitution, 
although adopted by elected delegates, is entirely provisional in its 
character, and has not established democratic or representative insti- 
tutions, There is no Congress or representative body, there are no 
elective offices (as was the case during the previous revolution), but 
at the end of two years an Assembly is to be convened for the purpose 
of choosing a new government and revising the Constitution. ‘‘The 
supreme power of the Republic is vested in a council composed of a 
President, Vice-President, and four Secretaries for the dispatch of 
War, of the Interior, of Foreign Affairs, and of the Treasury.” (Art. 
L) This council exercises all the ordinary functions of sovereignty, 
but shall ‘‘intervene in the direction of military affairs only when, in 
their judgment, it shall be absolutely necessary to do so.” * (Art. IV.) 

The letters of Mr. Wm. Mannix, ¢ a newspaper correspondent, have 
made it clear that Cuba has in her President a man of high character 
—a naturalized American, and a regular system of administration 
organized, it seems, on the French prefect plan, covering within the 
range of its activities from two-thirds to three-fourths of Cuban terri- 
tory. The number of ‘‘prefectos”’ is stated to count up to about 200, 
and there are in addition an indefinite number of “swd-prefectos.” 
The prefecto is described by Mr. Mannix as a ‘combination of 
justice of the peace, mayor and general overseer of the people of his 
district.” They report and are responsible to the President of the 
Cuban Republic, by whom they are appointed.{ In January of this 
year, the President left his mountain capital, Cubitas, which Mr, 


present state of affairs in Cuba than those which have been selected. —e. g , the 
opinion expressed by Justice Grier, in The Prize Cases, 2 Black., 665, “when the 
party in rebellion occupy and hold in a hostile manner a certain portion of terri- 
tory; have declared their independence, have cast off their allegiance; have 
organized armies: have commenced hostilities against their former sovereign, the 
world acknowledges them as belligerents and the contest a war.”—8ee also 
Vettel, #293-4, and Bluntschli, # 5-12 

*There is an interesting provision to the effect that the property of foreigners, 
whose governments recognize the rights of belligerency to Cuba, shall be exempt 
from taxation during the revolution.—Art. XX. 

tSee é g., Chicago Jnter-Ocean of February 7, 10 and 27, 1896. 

{The reader will not fail to compare this account of the organization of the 
present Cuban Republic with that given of the previous Republic in the foot-note 
on p. 82. Š 
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Mannix visited and describes, and made an extended tour of inspec- 
tion throughout the island, lasting several weeks. During this time 
he appointed, it is said, thirty new prefectos. 

Another test of the status o? belligerency, as stated by Dana, is “© the 
actual employment of military forces on each side, acting in accord- 
ance with the rules and customs of war, such as the use of flags of 
truce, cartels, exchange of prisoners and treatment by the parent 
state as prisoners of war.” 

The number of Cuban foress in the field is variously estimated at 
from 20,000 to 50,000 men.* It seems certain that the Cuban Army is 
on a much better war footing to-day than at any time during the pre- 
vious insurrection. The men seem to be well commanded, and are 
amenable to discipline so far as one can judge by the plan of œm- 
paign and their occasional successes won against great odds; and they 
seem to be fairly well fed, clothed and equipped, although in the 
latter respect there is still muzh to be desired. The fact that a large 
number of Spanish soldiers, estimated at from 700 to 1700 men, are 
held by the Cubans as prisoners of war, shows that they at least pay 
some regard to the usages of civilized warfare. Besides, these pris- 
oners furnish a guarantee that General Weyler will not wholly ignore 
those usages, The war, at least as conducted by General Campos, was 
carried on in as humane and praiseworthy a manner as circnm- 
stances would permit, and furnishes a noteworthy contrast to the 
conduct of both parties during the last Cuban revolution, The 
Cubans seem to have in their Commander-in-Chief, General Gomez, 
an experienced leader and an able strategist. As long as there is 
general unity and responsibility in the plan of campaign, reasonable 
method in the madness eyer. of guerilla warfare, an observance of 
the rules of war, and capable leadership, I fail to see why the Cuban 
manner of fighting should be made a source of reproach to them. 
Guerilla warfare has frequently been resorted to by the Spaniards 
themselves, and the annals of our own military history show that we 
have not always disdained similar methods. 

The number of men and the amount of money already expended 
by Spain in this contest has been very great. Early last autumn, 
the Spanish Prime Minister, -x an authorized interview, declared that 
a few weeks after the beginning of October would see the end of 
the Cuban Rebellion. Since then the rebellion has extended over 
the greater part of the island and Havana itself has been threatened. 
Virtnally, the whole Spanish Army is in service in Cuba, and the 
number of soldiers who have been sent to Cuba probably exceeds 


t The latter estimate is that of General Gomez himself, and of course its cecu- 
racy cannot be trusted. Probably the lowest estimate is nearest the truth, 
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120,000 men. In an interview on December 4, 1895, General Campos 
is reported to have said: ‘‘The war is of more importance than I 
was at first willing to believe or admit. The insurgents are no 
longer confined to any particular district, but are all over the 
island.” * 

The third and last test of the status of belligerency as stated by 
Dana is “at sea, the employment by the insurgents of commissioned 
cruisers, and the exercise by the parent state of the rights of blockade 
of insurgent ports, of stopping and searching neutral vessels at sea.” 
No writer or authority so far as I know, including even Dana himself, 
holds this test to be one which is absolutely essential. He merely 
claims that it is more decisive than the others. It is in fact conclu- 
sive, and if this test can be applied, recognition almost follows as a 
matter of course. To hold this to be an essential test of the fact of 
belligerency, would imply a denial that war can be carried on solely 
on land. 

It is certainly true that the favorite argument in the newspapers— 
‘because the Spaniards are cruel, therefore we ought to recognize the 
belligerency of the Cubans’’—is not based on any principle of inter- 
national law. But a recognition of Cuban belligerency would, under 
the circumstances, we hold, be the exercise of a strictly legal right, 
and being under no special obligations to Spain, there would be no 
impropriety on our part in following the lines indicated by our own 
sympathy and interests—temporary and ultimate—t. e., to assist Cuba 
in the only possible way which is legally permissible, viz., by recog- 
nizing her belligerency.* 


Amos S. HERSHEY. 
State Unrversity, Bloomington, Ind. 


ADAM SMITH AND JAMES ANDERSON. 


In spite of the suggestiveness of certain passages in the ‘‘ Wealth 
of Nations,” it seems clear that Adam Smith conceived rent as a con- 
stituent element, determining, and not as a differential surplus, 
determined by marginal price. There is no evidence in the numerous 
editions of the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations ” published during Smith's life- 
time, nor in any of his recorded utterances, of a change of opinion 
in this direction, in the interval from 1776 to his death in 1790. This 
cannot be explained by the mere failure of his written thought to 
attract criticism. Hume's dissent is familiar: “I cannot think that 
the rent of farms makes any part of the price of the produce, but that 


* New York Times, December 4, 1895 
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the price is determined altogether by the quantity and the demand.” * 
Of greater importance is the explicit recognition of rent asa differen- 
tial gain by James Andersor, the well-known Scotch writer on agri- 
cultural subjects, first in 1777 in the course of a sharp criticism cf 
Adam Smith’s views on the effect of a bounty on the exportation af 
corn, and in various writings thereafter. 

It seems natural and reasonable to infer that Smith must have been 
acquainted with Anderson’s exp2sition—at least in the form in which 
it is presented in the “Observations on the Means of Exciting a 
National Spirit of Industry in Szozland,” the criticism above referred? 
to, This inference has been drawn by verious writers. Professor 
Ingram declares that the volume “can hardly have escaped Smith’s 
notice.” + Mr. Cannan stated that Smith ‘can scarcely have feiled to 
see Anderson’s criticism.” t anc Mfr. John Rae adds that Anderson 
“won Smith’s friendship by a controversial pamphlet challenging 
some of his doctrines.’’ @ 

Definite verification of the views thus expressed is afforded by 
certain paragraphs in various of Anderson’s writings, and it seems 
desirable that specific attention shculd be directed thereto. 

Intimation of actual acquaintance between the two men is given in 
a brief introduction to the “ Anecdotes of the late Dr. Smith, by 
Amicus, contained in The Bee, || a serial publication of which Ander- 
son was editor and proprietor. Anderson here stated that the anec- 

` dotes were transmitted to him under the strongest assurances of authen- 
ticity, “concerning which, indeed, he entertained no donbt after their 
perusal, from the coincidence of certain opinions here mentioned, 
with what he himself had heard maintained by that gentleman.” 

The circumstance which formed the occasion of the acquaintence 
is described by Anderson in a postscript f to Volume IN., of his 
“ Essays Relating to Agriculture end Rural Affairs.” After express- 
ing dissent from Adam Smith’s views on the corn laws, Anderson 
adds: “This opinion of Dr. Smita I combatted soon after the pub- 
lication of his book. [Observations on National Industry, Le-ter 
XII. P. S.J] Heat one time declared that he did intend to answer 
it, and took steps to ascertain facts respecting that subject; but after- 
wards laid the design aside.” 

The same circumstance is described somewhat more fully in a pas- 
sage in one of Anderson’s later pampalets, ‘A Calm naa ii Sachi of 


* Burton, “ Life of Hume,” Vol, il, p. 437. 

+t“ History of Political Keonomy,”’ p. 128. 

+“ History of the Theories of Production and Distribution,” p, 221. 

2‘' Life of Adam Smith,” p. 318. 

Į Vol. UL, pp. 1-8; May 11, 1791. 

{‘‘ Cursory Remarks on the Corr Laws of Great Britain. 2d edit., 1798, p. 503. 
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the Circumstances that Have Led to the Present Scarcity of Grain in 
Great Britain.” * After criticising Adam Smith's views, the writer 
continues: ‘‘ These remarks occur in a work that I was writing at the 
tume, and which was published in the year 1777, under the title of ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Means of Exciting a Spirit of National Industry, 
Chiefly as App:icable to Scotland.’ A juvenile performance, that has 
had very little sale, and attracted very little notice. The principles 
that are laid down in these observations, however (see P. S. to Letter 
XII), on this subject at least, I think I may now take upon me to say, 
are established incontrovertibly ; not only because no one has yet 
attempted to zefute them, not even Dr. Smith himself (to whom a 
copy of the work was sent as soon as it was published), though he 
told our common friend, Dr. Cullen, immediately after he read it, that 
he thought it required an answer, which he intended to give it; and 
he did, to my knowledge, take measures to ascertain some facts with 
that view ; but, upon maturer consideration, it would seem, he relin- 
quished the design.” 

The most satisfactory statement is contained in a note in an obscure 
pamphlet of Anderson, ‘‘Selections from the Correspondence of 
George Washington and James Anderson.” } The note is appended 
to a long letter of Anderson to Washington, dated London, January 
Io, 1800. It was only drafted, the writer states, when intelligence of 
Washington’s death was received ; in consequence it was never sent. 
The note restates some of the facts given above, but is here inserted 
in full: 

“Few authors have a better title to the very lberal applause that 
his writings have obtained for him than Dr. Adam Smith ; but on this 
subject in his great work on the ‘Wealth of Nations,’ he has done 
harm. No sooner did his work fall into my hands than I perceived 
the probable evil that would result from a mistake in a man so justly 
celebrated; and I embraced the first opportunity that occurred of 
pointing out the fallacy of his mode of reasoning on the corn laws. 
This is done in the P. S. to the twelfth letter in the ‘Observations on 
the Means of Exciting a Spirit of National Industry, published 
in the year 1777, a copy of which was transmitted through the inter- 
vention of our common friend, Dr. Cullen. ‘This was the commence- 
ment of a friendly intercourse that subsisted between us during the 
whole after period of his life. He never entered upon the subject of 
the corn trade in conversation with myself; but he did so with Dr. 
Cullen, who informed me that he had told him that he intended to 


*London, 1801, p. 18 The passage is cited in Brentano, ‘James Anderson: 
Drea Schriften Roer Korngesetze nud Grundrente," xxv 
t Charlestown, 1800, p. 75. 
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answer these remarks, which he said I might consider as a great com- 
pliment, as he never heard Dr. Smith say as much of any other 
opponent. I understood afterward that he had made inquiries con- 
cerning some facts I had stated; but he never made the answer he 
proposed. The principles I there endeavored to establish were more 
fully developed in a pamphlet afterward printed (1777) on the Corn- 
Laws, now out of print. These principles have been but too fully 
established by the events that Lave succeeded since that time.” 

The only circumstance, which I have encountered, of this lorg 
period of ‘‘ friendly intercourse,” is that described by Mr. John Raz, 
in his “Life of Adam Smith.’’* Both Smith and Anderson were 
members of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Ata meeting in July, 
1789, at which only seven persons were present, Anderson read a paper 
on ‘‘ Debtors and the Revision of the Laws that respect them.” The 
paper, Samuel Rogers records, was “very long and dull,” and “ Mr. 
Commissioner Smith fell asleep.” 

The records of the Royal Society of Edinburgh doubtless contain , 
farther material upon the subject. But the essential fact, that af 
Adam Smith’s actual accuainzance with James Anderson and his 
writings, seems clearly esteblished. 


; . H. HOLLANDER. 
Johns Hopkins University. J 


*P. qar. 
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AUSTRIA. 


Lemberg.—At the University of Lemberg Dr. Stanislaus Glom- 
binski has recently been appointed Ordinary Professor of Political 
Economy and Finance. He was born at Skole, Galicia, February 25, 
1862. His early education was received in the gymnasium at Sambor, 
Galicia, his university training at the University of Lemberg, 1881-84, 
where in 1886 he received the degree of doctor juris, In 1888 he was 
called to Lemberg by the Faculty of Law as a supply, for the instruc- 
tion of political economy. In 1889 he became privat docent for that 
subject and in 1891 for finance also. In 1892 Dr. Glombinski received 
promotion to the rank of an Extraordinary Professor. He is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Polish Society of Jurisprudence 
and of the Handels Geograpischen Vereins, ‘The titles of his writings 
for the greater part in the Polish language are here given in English. 

“ Polish Population in Silesia.” 1882. 

“ The Phystocratic System of Political Economy.” Pp. 106. 1888. 

“ The Science of Finance.’ Pp 164 1889-90. 

“ Currency in Austria.” Pp. 196. 1890 

“Currency Reform in Austria.” Pp. 42. 1899. 

“ Ueber den heutigen Zustand des Ackerbaus,” 1893. 

“Joseph Supinski.” 1893. 

“ Ueber die Verbindung des Hypothekarkreatts mit der Lebensver- 
sicherung.” 1893. 

‘« System of Political Economy” (prepared in conjunction with Dr. 
Bilinski, Austrian Minister of Finance). Pp. 695. 1894. 

“System of Finance.” Pp. 325. 1894. 

“ Neue Wahrung in Oesterreich.’ 1894. 

“ The Finances of Galicia.” 1894. 

‘On the Social Question.” 1894. 

“ Volkswirthschaftliche Rucktlicke auf die Lemberger Landesaus- 
séllung.’ Oesterreichisch-ungarische Revue, 1895. 

ITALY. 

Genoa.—At the University of Genoa Dr, Giulio Salvatore Del 
Vecchio has recently been appointed Ordinary Professor of Statistics. 
He was born November 27, 1845, at Lugo in Romagna, and attended 
the gymnasium of Leghorn and the Royal Lyceum of Bologna before 
entering, in 1865, the University of Bologna. There he pursued legal 
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studies, and in 1869 obtained the degree of doctor juris. After practic- 
ing law in Turin he became Professor of Political Economy and Sta- 
tistics in schools at Trapani, 1872; Asti, 1874; and Bologna, 1876. 
In 1888 he was appointed Extraordinary Professor of Statistics at the 
University of Genoa. His works are: 

“ Sulla educazione pralica.” Lugo, 1868. 

“ Sull Armonia delle industrie.” Bologna, 1869. 

“ Del metodo d’insegnamento delle sctenze giuridiche ed econo- 
miche.” Milan, 1875. 

u Ietorno al conceito della statistica, considerato nel suo svolgimento 
storico.” Padua, 1877. 

u Intorno all’ obbtetio al’ metodo e all’ imporianza della scienza 
Statistica.” Padua, 1878. 

t Sulle ricerche statistiche intorno ait matrimoni fra consanguinei 
e ai loro effetti.” Rome, 1878, 

t Sul terzo censimento della popolazione italiana.” Bologna, 1881. 

“ Statistica e Finanze.” Bologna, 1883. , 

“La famiglia rispetto alla società civile e al problema sociale.” 
Turin, 1887. 

“Sulla emigrazione permanente italiana nei paesi stranieri, avve- 
nuta nel dodicennio, 1876-1887. Bologna, 1892. 

“Gh Analfabeti e le nascite nelle varie parti d'Italia’? Bologna, 
1894. 
“(Su gli Analfabeti e le nascite.” Saggio secondo. Note compara- 
tive tra P Italia edaltre nazione.” Bologna, 1895. 


Padua.—At the University of Padua Dr. Giulio Alessio has 
recently been appointed Ordinery Professor of Finance. He was born 
May 13, 1853, at Padua, where he received his early education and 
pursued university studies, obtaining the degree of doctor juris. His 
academic career has been spent wholly at Padua, where in 1878 he 
entered the university as professore incaricato, advancing soon after 
to the post of Extraordinary Professor. Professor Alessio is a member 
of the Academy of Padua and of the British Economic Association. 
Besides many articles, reviews in the Giornali degli Economisti, 
Pensiero Italiano, Reforma Sociale and Revista italiano per le scienze 
giuridiche, he has wnitten : 

“ L'Imposta del Dazio consumo in Italia.” Annali di Statistica, 
1880. 

“ Di alcuni criterii proprie dell insegnamento superiore dell’ 
Economia politica.” Padua, 1881. 

“ Saggio sul’ sistema tributario in lialia et sui suoi effettt econo- 

mici et somali.” 2 vols. Pp. 1400. Turin, 1883 and 1889. 
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u T consorzit universitarii e lo studio di Padova.” Padua-Verona, 
1887. 

«U fondamento economici-sociale nelle dottrine finanziarie.” 
Giornali degli Economisti, 1888. 

« Alcune riflessioni intorno al consetto del valore nell’ antichita 
classica.” Archivio Giuridico, 1889. 

“ Studii sulla teoria del valore nel cambio interno.” Pp. 250. 
Turin, 1890. 

“ N sistema daztario nord americano.” Giornali degli Economisti, 
1893. 

“ La funzione del tesoro nelle stato moderno. Pp. 150. Padua- 
Verona, 1894. 

“(Gli studii sociali et l'azione delle classi dirigenti in Italia,” 
Reforma Sociale, 1894. 

“ Das italienische Finanzwesen im Jahre 189r. Finanz Archiv, 
Vol. IX. 


Siena.—At the University of Siena, Dr. Augusto Graziani* has 
recently been appointed Ordinary Professor of Political Economy. 
His recent publications are : 

“ Le idee economiche degli scrittori Emiliani e Romagnoli primo 
al 1848.” Pp. 188. Modena, 1893. 

“ Di alcune questione relative alla dottrina del salario.” Pp. 82. 
Siena, 1893. 

“TI fondamento economico del diritto.” Inaugural discourse for 
the Academic year 1893-94, at the University of Siena. Siena, 1894. 

“ Per una classificaziona.” Giornali degli Economisti, 1893. 

“Sul pagamento dei salari in Italta.” Reforma Sociale, 1894. 

“Intorno al monopolio.” Ibid., 1894. 

“ Timposia generale sul reddito e le legislazione finanziani 
JSrancese.’ Ibid., 1894. 

“Zl socialismo teorico e Leconomia politica.” Turin, 1895. 

“Dre Litteratus der Dogmengeschichte der politischen Oekonomie 
in Italien.” Zeitschrift ftir Litteratur.und Geschichte der Staats- 
wissenschaften, 1895. 

“ Di alusi recentt studi d'economia, politica e di scienze delle 
jinanze.” Studii Senesi, 1895. 

“ Iniroduzione di scienze delle finanze.” Turin, 1896. (In 
press. ) 





SWEDEN, 
Gothenburg.—At the University of Gothenburg, Sweden, Dr. 
* See ANNALS, VoL id, p. 813. May, 1893. 
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Ludwig V. A. Stavenow has recently been appointed Professor o? 
History and Political Science. He was born October 12, 1864, at 
Stockholm, where he received his early education. From 1882 to 
1890 he spent at the University of Upsala, where in 1885 he passed 
the examination as candidate in philosophy, in 1890 that as licencié 
in philosophy, and 1891 that of doctor of letters. In 1890 he was 
appointed Extraordinary Professor at the University of Upsala, whence 
he was called late in 1895 to Gothenburg. His writings upon the 
constitutional and diplomatic history of Sweden are as follows: ` 

“ Om viksradsvalen under frihetstiden.”” Upsala, 1890. 

“ Om formerna for utskottsval under frihetstiden.” Upsala, 1890. 

“Till belysning af partistriden vid riksdagen 1746-47."" Upsala, 
1890. 

“ Studier i standsriksdagens senare historia.’ Goteborgs Högs- 
kolas araskrift, 1895. 

“ Sveriges politik vid tiden for Alionakongressen 1686-89.” I-II 
Historisk. Tidskrift, 18go. 

“ Om frikallandet mellan politisk historia och kultur historia.” 
Ibid., 1895. 

“ Gustav IT Adolf hans personlighet och hans betydelse.” Stock- 
holm, 1894. 

“ Den stora engelska revolutionen i det sjuttonde Sides 
midt.” Goteborg, 1895. 
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' NOTES. 


THE ‘LABOR MOVEMENT has assumed such vast proportions in 
recent years that the student welcomes with gratitude any publication 
bearing upon it which is both condensed and accurate. Such are the 
“Labour Annuals”? published by Mr. Joseph Edwards, 7 Wesley 
street, Liverpool, of which the second number, that for 1896,* is just 
at hand. This number contains the programs of nearly all the labor 
and socialistic parties of the world, a record of the progress of the 
trade unions during the past year and of the work of land reform 
societies, temperance societies, anarchist organizations, co-operative 
companies, etc. Articles and notes on the books and periodicals of 
the year and the government reports of interest to the labor cause 
constitute another feature of the Annual. Mr. Edwards is anxious to 
make his publication as complete as possible and solicits the co-opera- 
tion of all those interested in the labor problem in all parts of the 
world. 





TEE THIRD VOLUME of Gregorovius’ ‘‘Rome inthe Middle Ages” t 
covers the ninth and tenth centuries. It furnishes the best account 
of the papacy and Rome for the period, available in English. ‘The 
plan of the work is comprehensive, including discussions of “the 
mania for relics,” ‘‘character of pilgrimages in the ninth century,” 
“ barbarism of the tenth century,” etc. The descriptions of the 
decline of the empire, of the reasons why the German emperors pre- 
ferred to owe their crown to the papacy rather than to the election 
of their vassals, of the strifes of Nicholas I., of the republican revivals 
under Alberic and Crescentius, and of the state of learning in Rome 
are masterly. On the other hand, it is surprising that Gregorovius 
has given only a page to the Pseudo-osidorian decretals. 

The quality of the translation is better than for the preceding vol- 
umes; but why should such a word as ‘‘kekodoxy’’ (page 166) be 
obtruded on our attention? The price of the work has been materi- 
ally increased. The first two volumes together cost only $3.75, which 


* The Labour Annual- A year-took of industrial progress and social welfare. 
Edited by JOSEPH EDWARDS. Pp. 2x4. Price, 1s 3d Menchester. Labour Press 
Socleties, Limited, 1896. 

t History of the City of Rome tn the Middle Ages. By FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS. 
Translated by Awnre HAMILTON. Vol. ill. Pp. 562. Price, $375. New York. 
Macmillan & Co., 1895. See ANNALS, Vol. vi, p. 324. 
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is the price charged in this country for this single volume; this, too, in 
spite of the fact that it is published at six shillings in England. 





ALL, AMERICANS WHO have enjoyed the hospitality of the Zuterna- 
tionale Vereinigung fur Vergleichende Rechiswissenchaft und Volks- 
wirtschaftstehre* of Berlin will ke glad to welcome its handsome 
annual, Its two parts, of some 300 pages each, have appeared at an 
interval of six months, and ccntair much that is of interest along the 
lines indicated in the name of the Association. The task of editing 
these volumes has fallen to Professor Bernhoeft, of Rostock, and Dr. 
Felix Meyer, the energetic head of the Association at Berlin. 

Among the longer articles are an account of L. Blanc and Socialism 
in France, by Professor O. Warschauer, discussions of Exterritoriality 
in Turkey, by S. Antonopoulos, and of Turkish Finances, by A. 
Gescher, and a clear statement of che points involved in the Bering 
Sea Controversy, by Dr. W. Xaufmann. Other departments of the 
Annual are reports on the legislacion of the principal nations, on 
judicial decisions, and recent publications. Among the addresses 
delivered before the Association is one by Dr. Max Hirsch on Trade 
Unions in Great Britain and Germany, which derives special interest 
from the connection of the author with this movement in Germany. 





THE PROMINENT PLACE which geography holds as an auxiliary of 
all the social sciences makes the gazetteer an essential part of every 
student’s library. ‘‘Lippincott’s Gazetteer ” has long been the stand- 
ard work of its kind in America. Longmans, Green & Co., have 
recently brought out a new gazetteer,t which will take the same rank 
in England which Lippincott's work has enjoyed in this country. It 
is edited by the well-known geographer, George G. Chisholm, of 
course from the English rather than the American standpoint. Mr. 
Chisholm has performed his task with admirable discrimination and 
has introduced many new acd commendable features, Thus the 
respelling of names for purposes of pronunciation is avoided, except 
in the case of exceptionally irregular words, by the insertion of simple 
rules of pronunciation in the prefac2. The population of places is 
generally given as greater or less then the thousand nearest the last 
census, ¢. g., a place of 2875 appears with a population <3000, The 
Gazetteer is in no sense a year book, end for that reason such statistics 

*Jakrbuch de Internationalen Vereinigung får Verglerchende Rechtswissen- 
schaft und Voikswtrischafislehre zu Berlin. I. Jahrgang, 1895. 2 Abtedungen. 
Berlin: Bahr’s Buchhandlung. z 

+ Longmans’ Gazetteer of the World. Edred by GEORGE G, CHISHOLM, M A, 
B Sc. Pp. xh, 1788. Price, $12.00 net London and New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co,, 1895 
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as are given are brought together in tables placed at the end of the 
book and so constructed as to compare different countries and locali- 
ties with each other. 

The longer articles on the more important countries and cities are 
signed by the anthors, The material presented is well chosen, and 
admirably condensed. The most serious criticism to be made upon 
these articles is that but few of them close with bibliographical refer- 
ences. A small number of the signed articles contain such references 
to sources of information; all onght to. It is to be hoped that the 
editor of subsequent editions will correct this fault. 





IN A VOLUME bearing the title “Strikes and Social Problems,” * 
Professor Nicholson has gathered together twelve essays and addresses, 
written in a popular style and dealing with a variety of subjects. The 
first six take up different sides of the labor problem and discuss 
strikes, labor combinations, profit-sharing, etc. These are followed 
by a “ plea for industrial liberty,” which well illustrates the author’s 
conservative tendencies. Then comes an essay on the relation between 
political economy and journalism, a paper read before the British 
Economic Association on ‘‘ The reaction in favor of the classical political 
economy,” and the volume concludes with essays on ‘‘Old age pen- 
sions,” “A voyage around Africa,” and an account of ‘‘Slavery in 
Zanzibar.” ‘Taken together these essays contain little that will com- 
mend them to American readers. Professor Nicholson is a reactionist. 
He is fond of repeating the old objections to the new movements of 
our time and emphasizing the impotence of man to deal with the 
social evils about him. In England such a conservative note may be 
needed just now when all sorts of social legislation is being experi- 
mented with both in and out of Parliament, but in this country we 
are only too clearly aware of how little we can hope for in the near 
future from legislation. Whether Professor Nicholson is right or 
wrong in perceiving a reaction in favor of the classical system on the 
scientific horizon, his own attitude is suggestive. His writings have 
done much to show how little after all the new Ciffers from the old in 
political economy, and as a contribution to this end if not as an aid 
in the solution of the labor problem of our time, this volume will be 
welcomed. 


IN HIS TRANSLATION of Schmoller’s well-known essay on the 
t‘ Mercantile System and its Historical Significance,” t Professor 


* Strikes and Soctal Problems. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON. Pp. viii, 238 Price, 
$1.25 London Adam & Charles Black New York: Macmillan & Co, 1896. 

+ The Mercantile System and tis Historical Significance Jlustrated chiefly from 
Prussian History. Being a chapter from ihe Studien ueber die Wirthschaftiiche 
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Ashley has made available to American readers a line of argument 
in favor of protection that has received but scanty attention in this 
country. It is, namely, the argument that protection is a means of 
educating a people, of advancing them to a higher stage of civiliza- 
tion than they would ever attain to if left to themselves. The ex- 
ample of such an employment of the protective policy is found iu 
Frederick the Great’s successful efforts to establish the silk industry 
at Berlin. This undertaking cost him two million thalers, but en- 
abled him to build up a northern capital which was really the centre 
of German civilization. Schmoller’s pleasing style has lost none of 
its force in the translation. Moreover, the essay is improved by the 
addition of numerous critical notes that explain certain historical illu- 
sions likely to escape English readers. This essay, together with the 
reprint of Mun’s work which preceded it in the series, constitutes a 
valuable commentary on the Mercantilist system, and will induce 
many students to revise their over-Lasty condemnation of the “balance 
of trade theory,” and all that went with it. 





In HIS WORK on “Citizenship and Suffrage ”* in Maryland, Dr. 
Steiner has condensed into less than one hundred pages a very clear 
account of the problems conneczed with these subjects which have 
arisen during the two centuries of Maryland’s history. Having shown 
in the first two chapters of his work how citizenship was attained or 
its privileges acquired by aliens et various periods, he traces in a 
somewhat more lengthy chapter the development of the suffrage re- 
quirements in the State since 1640, closing with an excellent description 
of the existing election laws. 

The author’s own interest clearly centres in the later portion of his 
work, and his treatment of the election troubles during the period of 
the civil war, as well as those connected with the recent agitation for 
a purer ballot in Beltimore, forms its most instructive as well as 
interesting portion. Indeed one almost wishes that in connection 
with the earlier periods, as he has most adequately done in connection 
with the later, the author could have found it possible to go beyond 
the mere legal enactments, aud tell us more fully how negro citizen- 
ship and suffrage operated in practice before their abolition, and the 
origin of the east and west shore election requirements. This, how- 
ever isa minor defect, accounted for no doubt by a lack of adequate 


Politsh Frredsichs des Grossen, 1884, By GUSTAV SCHMOLLER Pp gs. Price, 75 
cents. In Series: Economic Classics, edited by Professor W. J. Ashley New 
York: Macmillan & Co , 1896. 

* Citizenship and Suffrage in Maryland. By BERNARD C., STEINER. Pp 95. 
Price, $2.00. Baltimore Cushing & Co, 185. 
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material for the earlier period. As a whole the book is one which every 
student of politics will wish to see duplicated for each of the States 
of the Union. 





THE LIBRARY OF the Stanford University has published an excellent 
catalogue of the Hopkins Railway Library.* The University is to be 
congratulated on having received this collection of 9245 books and 
pamphlets. Mr. Timothy Hopkins began getting the library together 
while Treasurer of the Southern Pacific Railroad, and by 1892 had 
secured about 2000 volumes and pamphlets. He then gave the col- 
lection to the Library of the Stanford University and made liberal 
provisions for future accessions. The catalogue is constructed upon a 
good classification, and the data given regarding each book are well 
chosen. The catalogue will be of much assistance to every student 
of railway problems, 





In COLONEL WRIGHT'S “ Industrial Evolution of the United States,”'+ 
we have, for the first time, a readable popular account of the growth 
of manufactures in this country. The author traces the beginning of 
manufacturing in the early colonial period at some length. The 
scantiness of the records makes this a story of beginnings rather than’ 
a picture of progress. The interval between 1790 and 1860 is filled 
with the account of the growth of the factory system. Since 1860 we 
have had census records, and these are skillfully utilized to tell an 
instructive story of industriel growth. With them begins also more 
accurate information concerning the state of the wage-earner. The 
history of the labor movement is described side by side with the 
history of industry. Labor organizations, labor controversies, and 
legislation on the subject of labor are here treated. In a concluding 
_ division, Mr. Wright discusses judicially the influence of machinery 

upon labor. It forms a fitting conclusion to a history of manufactur- 
ing growth as it summarizes the results of industrial development, 
from the two sides, Capital and Labor. 

We are grateful to Colonel Wright for having put into this work in 
connected form so many of the rewlts of the special inquiries which 
he has conducted. We may, in fact, regard the work as a summary 
of the main results of his official labors. In popular form, clearly 


* Catalogue of the Hopkins Railway Library By FREDERICK J. TEGGART, B.A, 
Asustant Librarian., Pp. ix, 231. Pubhcations of the Library Leland Stanford 
Junior University, Palo Alto, California, 1895. 

{ The Industrial Evolution of the United States. By CARROLL D WRIGHT, LL.D, 
United States Commissioner of Labor. Pp. 362. Price, $1.00, Meadville, Pa., and 
New York: The Chautauqua Century Press, 1893. 
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and plainly put, they will be brought to the knowledge of a much 
wider class of readers. It is from this point of view especially regret- 
table that Colonel Wright should have confined himself to the treat- 
ment of manufactures. Had he included in his story of Industrial Evo- 
lution an account of our whole economic activity, in agriculture and 
commerce, as well as in manufactures—which the modern usage of 
the term “industrial” would certainly allow—the general reader 
would have obtained a cleare: idee of national growth. 





IN A RECENT NUMBER of the ANNALS * an account was given of the 
“Musée Social” in Paris, In speaking of the prize offered for essays 
on “Profit Sharing” and “The Eenefits of the Principles of Associa- 
tion for the Workingmien,’’ it was erroneously stated that the works 
might be submitted in any language. The essays will not receive 
consideration unless they are in the French language. 





: REVIEWS. 

Cours élémeniaire de Statistique administrative. By Dr. JACQUES 
BERTILLON. Pp. 599. Price, ro francs. Paris: Société d’Editions 
scientifiques, 1896. 

It must have been an extreme modesty or a very generous concep- 
tion of the limits of statistical science which lead the author to char- 
acterize his book as an elementary one. We should be inclined to 
designate it as a most elaborate treetment of the subject. The point of 
view which distinguishes his treatment is the administrative character 
of statistical investigation, and the object with which it was prepared 
was to place in the hands of those who present themselves as candi- 
dates for the public service in France, a suitable guide through the 
labyrinth of the statistical work of that government. It appeals, 
therefore, in the first instance to the French. It appeals to others 
through the fact that its pages give a precise and definite account of 
the statistical activity of a typical modern nation and through its 
admirable treatment of the more general aspects of statistical work. 

After a brief introduction treating of the necessity of statiszics for 
administrative purposes and the distinction between statistical and 
monographical investigation the arthor gives a concise history of the 
statistical labors of leading governments, He then proceeds to a dis- 
cussion of statistical methods in general, and givesaclear and succinct 
account of the technique of statistical investigation, of the nature of 
averages and of the methods of grephic presentation. His discussion 


* ANNALS, Vol. vi, p. 62, January. 1896. 
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of the latter is especially commendable for its extreme lucidity and for 
its suggestions for perfecting this instrument of statistics, 

The organization of statistical bureans and their labors constitutes 

the bulk of the work (pp. 145-436). The enumeration of the popula- 
tion receives special attention. The operations of the French census 
are carefully described. The explanatory material, instructions to 
enumerators, etc., is given in full, so that the reader can follow the 
operation step by step and can see the difficulties as they arise and the 
means taken to overcome them. After a minute account of the 
French census a general view is given of census operations in other 
countries, In like manner the forms and processes in use in recording 
movements of the population are minutely related and are accom- 
panied with comparisons with other countries. As for the remaining 
statistical investigations of the French governmeut they are treated in 
a more summary manner. 
{© The concluding part of the work (pp. 436-553) is devoted to the 
elements of demography. Here the author deals with matters of 
familiar knowledge which have received treatment LEinnglish at the 
hands of Newsholme, Mayo-Smith, and others. Dr, Bertillon’s treat- 
ment is distinguished by its extreme precision and by the emphasis 
which is throughout laid upon questions of statistical method. 

The point of view which characterizes this work is a very happy 
one. Having in mind constantly the needs of the administrative 
officer, Dr. Bertillon has presented the concrete statistical work of 
the government in a logical order. His acquaintance with the 
details of actual statistical activity has led him to discriminate nicely 
between what is essential and what is unessential, while a graceful 
style sustains the interest of the work, The bock will prove of the 
highest value not only to the future administrat-ve officer in France, 
but also to the student of statistics who desires to familiarize himself 
with the criteria of statistical processes, and who seeks to increase his 
critical insight into the value of statistical data by a thorough knowl- 
edge of the methods employed in gathering them. 

ROLAND P. FALENER, 





Hand-Book of American Constitutional Law. By HENRY CAMP- 
BELL BLACK, M. A. Pp. xxiv, 627. Price, $3,75. St. Paul, Minn.: 
West Publishing Company., 1895. 

This book is intended primarily for the use of students of law, 
and instructors in the law schools and universities. It contains a 
condensed review of the leading principles and settled doctrines 
of American constitutional law, whether arising under the federal 
constitution or the constitutions of the individual States. These 
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principles and doctrines are stated in the form of a series of brief mles 
or propositions, 2umbered consecutively throughout the book, and are 
explained, amplified, and illustrated in the subsidiary text, and sup- 
„ported by citations of pertinent authorities. The work is divided 
into twenty-two chapters. The first four are devoted to definitions 
and general principles, with some discussion of the nature of the 
American union, the establishment and amendment of the constitu- 
tion, and construction and interpretation of the same. Four more are 
given to an exposition of the constitutional powers of the executive, 
legislative and judicial departments of the federal government. 
Four more to the feceral power within the States and to State power 
and authority, so fac as determined or limited by the federal consti- 
tution. Special chapters are devoted to the police power, power of 
taxation, theright o? eminent domain, municipal corporations, civil 
rights, and political and public rights, guarantees in criminal cases, 
laws impairing the obligation of contracts, and retroactive laws. ‘The 
book is a useful exposition of American constitutional law, although 
the necessary limitat.on of space, as well as the purpose and plan of 
the work preclude any attempt at exhaustive discussion. or minute 
elaboration of the subject, It seems likely to prove a usable hand- 
book to the student cr practitioner. 

The student of pclitical science looks in vain, however, for any 
more thorough discussion of the fundamental constitutional principles 
of our system than isto be found inthe ordinary legal text-book on 
the subject. The author sets forth as well established principles of 
constitutional law, certain opinions or ideas of judges in regard to the 
fundamental nature of our system which cannot be claimed to rank 
any higher than dicta. Thus he states that the constitutions of the 
American States are grants of power to those charged with the gov- 
ernment. Such a statement is not borne out by the facts of the case, 
if one takes all the State constitutions into view. They are rather 
under our political system, limitations upon the powers of the govern- 
ment that grants of power; for under a representative scheme, in the 
absence of constituticnal provisions to the contrary, the government, 
using that term in the widest sense, possesses all political power. 
There are, of course, many instances in which the State constitutions 
undertake to grant in express words certain powers to the government 
organized under them. But even if no positive grants were made, 
there is nodoubt that under our evstem the government organized 
within the States wond be considered as having such powers, and 
generally speaking, the Stete governments are considered to have 
such powers as are not prohibited to them by the Federal or State 
constitutions, 
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The treatment of the distinction between a confederation and a 
federal government, shows an inadequate knowledge of the later dis- 
cussions of that subject, and in the characterizacicn of the govern- 
ment of the United States and the several States, the distinction 
between pure and representative democracy is somewhat confused. 

The author lays it down as a fundamental principle of constitutional 
law that the judicial department of the government is the final and 
authoritative interpreter of the constitution. This is not an exact 
formulation of the facts of our constitutional system. The judicial 
department oF the government, according to the author’s own 
exposition in other places, is called upon to pess on the meaning 
of the provisions in the constitution only when some question con- 
cerning them arises in a suit at law or equity before the courts. 
Very many constitutional questions cannot assume that form under 
our system, and when they cannot be thus brought before the court, 
the final and authoritative interpreter of the meaning of the instru- 
ment must be some one else. It would seem to be a better statement 
to say that that department of the government is the final and author- 
itative interpreter of the constizution, which in the course of its 
duties may give a meaning to the instrument which cannot be revised 
by any other authority. This is sometimes the executive, sometimes 
Congress, sometimes individual Houses of Congress, and sometimes 
the courts. 

The author’s discussion of the division of powers is no more satis- 
factory from the point of view of political science than the usual dis- 
cussion of that subject in our American text-books 


EDMUND J. JAMES. 
University of Chicago. 





Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century. An in- 
quiry into the material condition of the people based upon origi- 
nal and contemporaneous records. By PHILIp ALEXANDER BRUCE. 
Two Vols. Pp. xix, 634, 647. Price, $6.00. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1896. 

This work will be welcomed with pleasure by all American scholars 
who believe that history must be rewritten from the economic stand- 
point before the true sequence of social phenomena can be understood. 
Starting out with the ambitious project of writing an economic lustory 
of Virginia which should extend down to the outbreak of the Civil 
War, Mr. Bruce has narrowed the scope of his narrative so that it 
now embraces only the first century of the colonial period. He has 
been careful to confine his attention exclusively to economic history, 
and has left to other historians, or to a later time, the task of filling 
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the canvas which he has so ably stretched with the details of political 
and social development. 

The book is divided into twenty-one chapters, and in general the 
plan has been to follow down through the whole period each one of 
the various important sides of economic life which are considered, 
Thus, after the first three chap-ers, which treat of the circumstances 
of colonization and of the Indien economy which the whites were to 
displace, we have five chapters describing the agricultural develop- 
ment of the colony end the means by which title to land was obtained, 
down to 1700, which make up -he body of the first volume. These 
are followed by six chapters treating of the system of labor, 
the domestic economy of the planter and the value of estates. 
Four chapters describe the foreign and domestic manufactures which 
entered into the consumption cf the community, and in conclusion 
interesting chapters are devoted to “ money ” and to ‘‘the town.” In 
his final chapter, the author has skilfully gathered together the scat- 
tered threads of the narrative which has preceded, and shown how 
the whole history of the colony -urned upoa the suitability of the soit 
for the cultivation of tobacco. 

It would be impossible in a brief review to do justice to the great 
mass of information which Mr. 3ruce has brought together in these 
volumes. Every page testifies t che patient research and scholarly 
accuracy of the author, and enfitles the work to rank with the best 
products of this age of historical irvestigation. 

What will most interest the general reader is the close connection 
which is shown to have existed between the physical environment 
which surrounded the first settlers of Virginia and the social and 
political development of their descendants. As in other portions 
of the New World, agriculture was the industry upon which 
depended the prosperity of Virginia. But for Virginia agriculture 
meant almost from the very beginning tke culture of tobacco for 
the European market, and fhis is the keynote to her industrial 
history. Before the discovery of fertilizers, which belongs to the last 
quarter of the period treatec, totacco growing involved the rapid 
exhaustion of the soil. In order to maintain a plantation, therefore, it 
was necessary to have in reserve a vast tract of virgin land which 
could be brought under cultivation as the old land became exhansted. 
Thus the early estates assumed immense proportions, and this fact 
gave its peculiar tone to the whole social life of the colony. After 
the whites were firmly established in Virginia the only requisites 
to prosperity were a large tract of land and cheap labor. At first 
indented servants imported from England, made up the bulk of the 
laborers. In order to promote their importation what was known as 
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the “head right” was established as early as 1618, according to which 
every shareholder in the colony who imported a laborer from England 
obtained thereby a right to fifty acres of new land. This “head 
right” became a more and more important factor in determining the 
distribution of land until toward the end of the century, when the 
facilities for importing slaves had so improved that the blacks consti- 
tuted a cheaper variety of labor than indented whites. Owing to it, and 
to the peculiar conditions under which tobacco was grown, Virginia 
offered a very high premium to English gentlemen of wealth who 
wished to escape from the unsettled conditions which were the rule 
in England during the seventeenth century, and at the same time to 
improve their fortunes. Such men came to the colony in considerable 
numbers, bringing large numbers of free and indented servants with 
them, and thus laid the basis for the Janded aristccracy which so soon 
grew up in Virginia and distinguished it so sharply from the colonies 
of the North. 

In the fact that tobacco could only be grown profitably on large 
estates, we have further the explanation of the entire absence of towns 
and town-life in the colony. Each estate bordered upon a navigable 
stream, and had its own wharf and facilities for receiving imports from 
England, and of loading the hogsheads of tobacco which were sent to 
the mother country in return. Like the English manors of the thir- 
teenth century, each Virginian plan-ation was sufficient unto itself, 
and quite independent of the outside world. Upon each estate food 
enough was raised to maintain all of the inhabitants, each estate had 
its blacksmith, carpenter, etc., who were able to perform such mechan- 
ical services as were required. The connection between each planta- 
tion and England was, as a rule, closer than that which bound 
together adjoining plantations. Thus it was that the plantation or 
county became the centre of political activity. In spite of the most 
earnest efforts of the company it was impossible to make the town 
settlement at Jamestown anything but a feeble vilage. 

The peculiar social life which characterized Virginia is often attrib- 
uted to slavery. Mr. Bruce shows conclusively that tobacco was its 
real cause, and that substantially the same conditions would have 
prevailed if slavery had never been introduced and the only laborers 
bad been the indented white servants. 

Such was the system which produced the great military leaders and 
statesmen for which Virginia will be forever famous. It encouraged 
the growth of a class of independent country-gentlemen, self-confident, 
patriotic, liberty-loving and cultured, from which leaders might be 
drawn when the times called for leaders The same system continued 
with but slight modifications down to the period of the Civil War. 
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The emancipation of the slaves has been a death-blow to the large 
planter, and he is rapidly becoming only a memory. In his place 
a class of small farmers who till their own land with their own hands 
is pushing forward. The new system creates mediocre uniformity in 
the country districts, but fosters the growth of towns and cities where 
the small farmers can satisfy the numerous wants which are not met 
by the products of their farms. To the cities the future must look for 
its leaders. To Mr. Bruce’s own mind this change is clearly orsincus 
of coming disaster. He looks too exclusively at the position of the 
planter and too little at that of the mass of the population under him 
in contrasting the pas: with the present, to form a wholly unprejudiced 
view of the real meaning of this change. 

In outward appearance and typography the work under review is 
admirable. It is furnished with an exhaustive bibliography, abundant 
notes and references, and a very complete index extending over sixty- 
six pages. In conclusion the reviewer may be allowed to express the 
hope that Mr. Bruce will continue the narrative as he at first intendad 


down to the period of the Civil War. 
HENRY R. SHAGER. 





The Constitutional History and Constitutional Law of the Church of 
England. Translated from the German of FELIX MAKOWER. Pp. 
555. Price, $3.75. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1895. 

About one-third of the volume before us is taken up with a sketch 
of the constitutional develcpment of the Church of England. This 
serves as an introduction to the study of its present constitution to 
which the rest of the bookis given. The author, a barrister at Berlin, 
has done his work with German thoroughness. The notes take up as 

, much space as the text, and at the end of the volume is an appendix of 
over seventy pages, which gives a great deal of original materiel, 
together with an invaluable conspectus of literature. The chief, bat 
by no means the sole, value of this work is the assistance it renders in 
the use of material. The conspectrs, which includes documents and 
chronicles, as well as modera works on ecclesiastical history and law, 
isnot a mere list of authorities, but gives valuable information in 
regard to works and their authors. For nearly every statement con- 
tained in the text areference, and very frequently a quotation from the 
author cited, is given in the notes, Itis seldom that one finds such an 
extended literary apparatus. ; 

‘The author seems moreover to have used his materials with care ard 
judgment. His position as a foreigner has been at the same time an 
advantage and a disadvantage. His work is objective and free from 
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party spirit. No study of authorities, however, be it ever so pains- 
taking, can give the insight into institutions which comes from expe- 
rience of their actual working. ‘The statute-book isa valuable source 
of information, but it does not tell the whole story. But if Mr. 
Makower had known the Church of England at first hand he might 
have been less diligent in his use of authorities, and in that case his 
book would have lacked the scholarly quality which isits chief merit. 


RICHARD HUDSON. 
University of Michigan 





Nuovi limiti e freni nelle istituzioni Politiche Americane. By 
Francesco Racroppr. Pp. xii and 376. Price, $1.00. Milan: 
Ulrico Hoepli. 

The purpose of the author in writing this book is to show the rela- 
tion between the original social and political conditions in’ the United 
States and the form of government incorporated in the first State and 
the federal constitutions, then to notice the changes made in our orl- 
ginal conditions through the development of democracy in the first 
half of this century, and finally to call attention to the changes made 
necessary by this developmentin our governmental institutions, par- 
ticularly to the new checks and balances which have been adopted in 
the last fifty years. These he finds in the minute provisions of the law 
of elections reaching their culmiration in the Australian ballot acts, 
which have so generally been adopted as a result of the conviction 
that fraudulent practices were common under the election law as 
originally existing. The evil influences of the democracy of the first 
half of the century he also believes that we have attempted to neutra- 
lize by numerous constitutional limitations on the legislative power, 
both as to its content and the manner of its exercise, by the 
development of direct popular legislation and local option, and by the 
increase of the powerof the executive and judiciary. In Mr. Raci- 
oppi’s opinion these new checks and balances are answering the pur- 
pose of their adoption quite satisfactorily, and will tend to make 
American democracy a reasonably successful form of government, 

It will be seen from this description of the book that itis very largely 
a treatise on constitutional limitations. Different from the ordinary 
American treatise on that subject, it takes more-pains to collect these 
limitations as they are to be found in the written constitutions and the 
statutes, than to ascertain the meaning that has been assigned to them 
by judicial decision. But while it may fail on that account to convey 
to the reader the exact meaning of the various limitations which have 
been imposed on the legislature, which is the main thing that the prac- 
ticing lawyer desires, 1t will give to the general student of American 
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political institutions as they row exist a most clear idea both of the ten- 
dencies of the American public law and ofthe condition of that law at 
the present time. No book Lasyetappeared in any language which 
does this so well as the one b2fore us. But one fault which naturally 
follows from this method of tr2atment isto be noticed. Too much 
stress is laid upon the provisions of the constitutions and of the statute 
law, too little on the modifications of this law by political develop- 
ment or judicial decisions. Thus, for example, our author fails to 
notice the fact that the Senat2’s power of confirming appointments is 
at the present time, rareiy if aver used, to limit the President's power 
to choose his subordinates in the admunistrative service. Naturally also 
certain recent legislation has escaped the author’s notice. Thus Mas- 
sachusetts is placed among the States which require the payment of a 
poll tax as a qualification for vozing. This has not been the case for 
several years. Finally it would seem that our political woes are 
painted in somewhat too lurid cclors. Our author has sometimes mis- 
taken the hysterical utterances o men with grievances to redress, for 
the expression of the deliberate convictions of the American people as 
a whole. 

But these faults aside, Mr. Razioppi has given us a most valnable 
and interesting book. Insome instances his descriptions of our cus- 
toms are vivid in the extreme. Particularly notable are the pages 
devoted to the party system and zhe national party conventions. 


FRANK J. GoopNow. 
Columbia University. 


Appenzell: Pure Democracy and Pastoral Life in Inner-Rhoden. 
A Swiss Study. By IRVING B. RICHMAN, Consul-General of the 
United States to Switzerland. Pp. 206. Price $1.50. London ard 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. 

The air of Switzerland is concucive to authorship. Twenty years 
ago Consul Beyers at Zürich tronght out a work on Switzerland and 
the Swiss. More recently Mr. Winchester, United States Minister at 
Berne, has written a book upon the Swiss Government, and now our 
Consul-General at St. Gall has published a little book upon his near 
neighbore of Appenzell. 

Switzerland will always be an object of peculiar interest to Ameri- 
cans because it is in itself a minicture United States; because it is also 
an old United States; because it is a league of States developed and 
maintained for so many centuries in the midst of surrounding tyrants 
and oppressors ; because in the more recent years of conscious constitu- 
tion-making Switzerland has copizd from America, and because, in the 
very nature of the case, many pclitical problems are identical in the 
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two republics Mr. Richman is to be congratulated both upon his 
choice of subject and upon the manner in which he has treated it. 

Appenzell is an island in the canton of St. Gall—that is, it is sur- 
rounded on all sides by St. Gall. The two cantons contain a territory 
equal to one of the smaller Swiss states, and in early times they con- 
stituted a single state. Appenzell belonged to the dominions of the 
Abbots of St. Gall. The land borders upon Austria, and in the con- 
tests between Swiss and Austrians its inhabitants bore a conspicuous 
part, The saccess of the Swiss States in defeating the Austrians in 
1315 led the >eople of Appenzell to think that they might rid them- 
selves also of the dominion of tke Abbots of St. Gall. The whole of 
St Gallisa natural bulwark against Austria, bu: Appenzell is rather 
more rugged and contains more natural barriers. This fact, together 
with the spirit of the people, gave rise to the independent state, and in 
1513 Appenzell was admitted to membership in the Swiss Confeder- 
ation. It was the thirteenth state admitted, and no further addition 
wus made to the Confederacy for two hundred and ninety years. 

Though Appenzell is now counted as one of the twenty-two cantons 
of Switzerland, it is, in effect, two cantons, or two separate states, 
named the Ausser-Rhoden and the Inner-Rhoden. During the 
Reformation the people of Ausser-Rhoden became Protestant in re- 
ligion. They were more wealthy than their neighbors of Inner- 
Rhoden who held the higher, rougher lands, and they earlier developed 
a diversified industry and adopted modern progressive habits, These 
differences in people and in soil led toa political separation as early 
as 1597. 

In these three little mountain states we have the whole history of 
Switzerland in miniature. The principles and the methods which 
have worked out these little states are, in large measure, those which 
have made Switzerland, and ıt is difficult to see sow a more interesting 
outline of the making of Switzerland could be written than Mr, Rich- 
man has given usin his two hundred pages. 

The interest of the book centers in the presentation which is given of 
the political life, the administration of justice, the education, and the 
social life, customs and habits of the people of Inner-Rhoden. The 
territory of Inner-Rhoden is less than that of two of our western 
townships : it contains only sixty square miles. ‘There is a population 
of about 13,000. If any one has supposed that a people cannot be 
at once Rcman Catholic in religion and democratic in government, 
Mr. Richman’s book will prove to him the contrary. Inner- 
Rhoden is both intensely Catholic and intensely democratic. It is 
not a priest-ridden country. The people have at no time been con- 
tent to live under a power which they did not like—a power which was 
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not of themselves. They will not elect a man to an important office 
who does not habitually attend cpon the ministrations of the church, 
because they consider that such saould be the habit of a worthy man. 
If anyone thinks that demccrecy is in itself fitful and subject to 
change and to revolution. Łe should read these pages and find 
here rare specimens of a medieval life preserved unbroken to the 
present day. 

The co-existence of democracy and congervatism is especially mani- 
fest in the methods of administering justice. Anciently, the highest 
authority for the exercise of all power, judicial or other, consisted cf 
the whole body of citizens assembled under the presidency of chosen 
leaders. Only slowly and relactantly has a separate judiciary been 
formed. Not until 1872 did the people consent to the exercise of 
judicial functions by separate ‘udicial officers, There was an inter- 
mediate stage previous to 1872, in which the highest judicial power, 
instead of being exercised by the assembled state, was placed in the 
hands of four grades of the crd-mary local and state officers. The 
court thus composed consisted of forty-nine men, and was supposed 
to represent every part of the ataze. In respect to the adoption of a 
criminal code the democratic conservatism shown is still more strik- 
ing. Nearly five hundred yeats ego (1409) an attempt was made to 
impose a complete code of criminal laws upon Appenzell, but for cen- 
turies this code was lost and its very existence was unknown. It 
was discovered in 1867 at at.me when an attempt to secure the 
adoption of a criminal code was in progress on the part of a few 
reformers. A code proposed to them in 1861 had been rejected by the 
people. Again, in 1877, a careful_y prepared body of criminal law 
was offered for their acceptance and was again rejected. They remain 
to the present day without a criminel code, yet it would seem that the 
practical results of their criminal administration are all that conld be 
desired. Crime of any sort is exceedingly rare. The few crimes which 
do occur are adequately punishad. Murder appears to have entirely 
ceased. For twenty-nine years previous to 1865 but five murderers were 
punished, and it is cur author’s opinion that none went unpunished. 
During recent years no murders heve been reported. 

Mr. Richman relates two incidents which place in vivid light the 
action and reaction of criminal administration. The first was the case 
of two rival political leaders, one cf whom was driven into exile and 
his property confiscated on charges partly false. Then, in 1784, the 
banished leader was decoyed imzo the hands of his political enemies 
and was judicially murdered. After the execution repentance on the 
part of those who were responsidle was immediate, sincere and pub- 
licly professed in ways most impzeszive. The repentance for this state 
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crime of a century ago extended građually tothe entire state, and has 
left marks clearly discernible to the present day. 

The second instance is that of one of the latest :nurders committed 
in the canton. In 1849 a girl of seventeen was seized with an over- 
powering desire for the possession of a chain and certain other trink- 
ets commonly worn by those of her age. To procure them she finally 
murdered one of her companions by drowning, and appropriated her 
ornaments. Upon her own confession she was sentenced to be be- 
headed. She had expressed a willingness to meet her fate, but at the 
hour of execution her courage failed and it became impossible to ob- 
serve the ordinary forms, The executioner asked for the advice of the 
court, and received the peremptcry order to do his duty. It was 
accordingly done under most awful and harrowing circumstances. 

It has been said that where the people execute their own laws the 
forms of procedure cannot be inhuman. The dea:h penalty has not 
been formally abolished in Inner-Rhoden, but it seems:that it has 
ceased to be operative because of the non-continnance of capital 
crimes, It should not again be said that it is impossible for a people 
to be free who heve not written laws, or that a jury system and the 
existence of men learned in the law are necessary to the effective 
administration of the law. 

Who are these people whc have attained unto such marked exemp- 
tion from crime in recent years? They are the descendants of German 
tribes. During the Middle Ages they were distinguished for their bru- 
tality. They not only fought their own battles, but they hired them- 
selves out to fight the battles of otters. Even in that brutal age the 
soldiers of Appenzell were looked upon asa disgrace to the civiliza- 
tion of the time. At Agnadello, in 1510, they aided the French against 
the Venetians, but so infamous had they become for their continual 
robbery and murder that, the battle gained, their French allies are 
said to have bidden them instantly begone, as coguins, vilains and 
vachers. ‘This study lends support to the view that when a people can be 
made to feel the responsibility of making and executing its own laws 
there ensues naturally a humanizing tendency. 

There are other lessons to be learned from Appenzell. Twenty-five 
years ago the highways were thronged with beggars. Now mendi- 
cancy is completely suppressed. General education in Appenzell is 
of recent date. As yet Inner-Rhoden is the most illiterate of the 
cantons of Switzerland, but the children are now all being instructed 
in the schools. It will be interesting to note in future years the effect 
of the light from without which is sure to enter throngh this open door. 


Juss Macy. 
Jowa College. 
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Buckle and His Critics: A Siudy in Sociology. By JomN MACEKIN- 
NON ROBERTSON. Pp. 555. Price, ros. 6d., paper. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 18¢5. 

The sub-title of this book i3 an index to its contents; it is a studyin 
sociology, and as such it will prove most valuable. For purposes of 
review the work may be broadly divided into three parts: First, a 
consideration of Buckle, in whic= the author points ont what he con- 
ceives to be Buckle’s strong and weak points; Second, brief statements 
of the arguments of Buck“e’s critics and an answer to their criticisms; 
Third, an historical accoun: of the development of sociology, both 
before and since Buckle wrote. 

Mr. Robertson is thoroughly persuaded that Buckle was “a great 
and true historian.” He cells extention to the fact, often forgotten, 
that the history was not a compicted work, but only “the fragment 
of a fragment.” Buckle’s purpase is shown to have been, to bring 
human affairs under the domain << natural law, but not in systematic 
detail. The author places himself in harmony with Buckle by de- 
claring that ‘the central doctrine of history is reducible to law.” 
Buckle is set forth as an a priori thinker who used the deductive 
method in cases where the inductive only could be of value. 
Robertson thinks this was due in part to the influence of Adam 
Smith, for whose unqualified praise he does not defend Buckle. But 
when Buckle is compared to others it is thought that his errors are 
rather to his credit than otherwise. The decision reached is, ‘the 
systematic thinker’s errors are more instructive than the random right- 
ness of the aystemless.” Aside from being a great historian, Buckle 
is conceived to be the cenvra. figure in the development of sociology. 
Here is the conclusion of the wkcle matter, “the verdict must be, I 
think, that Buckle holds his own with the best, in point of power, and 
range and knowledge, that nobody has superseded or overthrown him, 
and that his share of error is not larger than those of men with the 
advantage over him of a whole generation of scientific progress” 
(p. 517). 

The list of Buckle’s critics iccludes the names of the foremost 
thinkers for the last half centurr, in England, Germany, France and 
America. This section of the book might have been much reduced, 
and it sadly Jacks the temperate method of treatment that should 
characterize criticism, even of a critic. Mr. Robertson well aska 
in the preface if he is not possessed of a “deluding prejudice.” 
Throughout there seems to bz a constant effort to exaggerate 
Buckle’s worth, and to belittle that of the men who have criticised 
him. In some cases, the avthor denies the right of criticism, 
saying that men should no: pass unfavorable judgment on a work 
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they could nct equal. Adopting this as a tenet of criticism much 
that Robertson here gives us would be ruled out. The tone of 
the critical portions of the book is both anti-religious and anti- 
scholastic. The old contention is taken up as to whether religion 
is the cause, or the effect, of improvement among mankind, and it is 
claimed that churchmen were forced to oppose Buckle, for if he was 
tight, then they were wrong. The claim is made that the religion of 
the past is still supreme in the matter of false witnesses, and this sec- 
tion closes witz an expression of relief in turning from “the savors of 
odium theologicum.” The following phrases are taken as showing 
at once the main points of attack on Buckle’s critics, and the 
spirit of the author: “Closet philosophers” are contrasted with 
“actual observers of men;’’ we have ‘‘the barrack-room dogmas 
of the Bismarckian Gneist,” and ‘‘the inability of Macaulay to see 
any high merit in the work of his contemporaries; Peschel’s 
criticism is termed ‘‘vacillating comments” (in this connection 
reference is made to German stupidity, in which we are told that 
German mistakes have all the thoroughness of the German method 
in general) ; the late Professor Freeman is called ‘‘a copious chroni- 
cler,” noted for ‘‘detail accuracy,” and his writing on Buckle is 
termed ‘the malicious expert criticism with which Mr. Freeman 
pursued his stumbling steps; '’ we are told of the ‘‘brilliant Green,” 
and “the cautious Mr. Bryce;’’ Bagehot is called “a suggestive 
and discursive essayist,” who “completely perverted Buckle’s doc- 
trine.” 

The most valuable portion of Mr. Robertson’s work is that in which 
he traces the development of sociology. In this sketch there is a con- 
sideration of Hume and Adam Smith, with an account of the infu- 
ence of Montesquieu, Voltaire and Rousseau. Comte and Spencer are 
treated at considerable length. The latter is found “to yield only the 
sociology of his personal bias.” The sociological thought of Sir 
Henry Maine is then analyzed, the author showing that he has for it 
only the alightest regard. He tells us that Maine’s error wasin basing 
his sociology cn * exploded dogma derived from ignorant Semitic 
antiquity.” The concluding section of this chapter is devoted to 
Lester F. Ward's ‘‘ Dynamic Sociology,” which gets, at Robertson’s 
hands, less adverse criticism than any other work that he takes up at 
length. But weare told that Ward has not superseded Buckle and 
that he falls into errors he would have avoided had he gone to Buckle. 

So much for the contents of the book. Like Buckle, it is remark- 
able even in its errors. The literature consulted includes English, 
American, French and German authorities, and is thoroughly up to 
date, including the recent works of Mr. Kidd and Mr. Balfour. Many 
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mistakes of judgment and much bitterness of feeling stand onton the 
pages of “ Buckle and His Critics,” and at times itis tedious, yet to 
any oveinterested in sociolcgy cr the sociological aspects of history, 
it will prove suggestive and stimulating. 
ES CHEESMAN A. HERRICK. 
Central High School, Philadelphia. 


The Tribal System in Wales. By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, LL.D., 
E.S. A. Pp. 238, 1c6. Price, $4.00. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. 

If there is any ore quality which is characteristic of Mr. Seebohm’s 
writing, it is its admirable clearness. ‘The first three chapters of his 
‘(English Village Community,” which was written exactly twelve 
years ago, have become classic in economic history, because they 
gave for the first time a clear, adequate, and picturesque description 
of the open field system and of the village community living upon it. 
It isnot too much to say that all history of earlier England which 
touches the life of the common pzople can be divided into that which 
was written with and that written without the light thrown upon it 
by this description. This quality of clearness one is tempted to con- 
nect with two circumstances of Mr. Seebohm’s personal position. He 
is a man of affairs, in actnal business life; and therefore freed from 
some of the temptations of zhe study, the tendency to lose hold on 
reality, to construct a picture or an argument which seems satisfactory 
to one’s self, but which has neither clearness nor verisimilitude to 
others. Secondly, the starting point for most of his work has been 
found in the actual material survivals or the physical marks of the 
country in the midst of which he lives, or which he has examined in 
his official work as a member of the Welsh Land Commission. More 
than one American student has brought home the remembrance of a 
walk through the country around Hitchin with Mr. Seebohm, as a 
lesson in methods of study as well as an experience of kindly and 
hospitable courtesy. 

The ‘Tribal System in Weles ’’ brings this question of capacity for 
clear delineation into immediate prominence, for one can scarcely 
think of a harder test. The complications of tribal organization and 
landholding, the repellent nomenclature, the intricate and elusive 
distinctions of persons and offices and powers seem to defy any clear 
comprehension or real definition. Yet this is just the task of the 
book; to construct from certein documentary materials an account of 
the structure of society in Wales when it was still tribal, which will 
give a clear idea of what snch an organization was, and at the same 
time serve as a basis of comperisoa with other tribal systems, both in 
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their organization and in their methods of action. The sources are 
found in various “ extents ” and other local descriptions of Welsh dis- 
tricts, formed during the half century or more immediately succeed- 
ing the conquest by Edward I.,in the three codes and other Welsh 
laws and maxims, and in donations to some of the early churches and 
monasteries. The documents of the first of these classes have not 
been previously published, and they are here printed in an appendix 
of more than a hundred pages. 

Mr. Seebohm looks upon the Cymry of Wales, who are alone 
included in the discussion, at the time covered Sy his description, as 
an instance of a purely tribal organization, penetrated and modified 
by four new elements: land ownership, the intrusion of alien persons 
on the tribal land, political and territorial rule, and the Christian 
church. The nucleus of tribal society is found in the natural or arti- 
ficial family, maintained for almost all purposes to the fourth gen- 
eration, for other purposes preserving its unity to the seventh 
generation, and for still others to the ninth generation. These limi- 
tations of the family seem to be based on natural conditions. A 
patriarch might well see great-grandchildren living; the family could 
therefore remain to that degree complete. The memory of the same 
old man wouid extend back through three generations, and thus carry 
knowledge through seven generations, and possibly with the aid of 
well-kept traditions give proof of the unbroken bends of the family 
through the maximum of nine generations. This family of blood 
relations to the ninth degree was organized under a ‘‘chief of kin- 
dred,” and subserved various purposes, legal and military. The 
whole Cymric race was made up of a congeries of these natural blood 
Kinships, and was in a certain sense itself a larger kindred or family. 
The family of four generations was however the all-important unit for 
landholding purposes. Such a family held its land in undivided pos- 
session, or rather the head of this family was looked upon as the 
Jandholder while its members had joint rights to its use. Grants of 
land could only be made after obtaining the consent of all others who 
had a family claim upon it. The Norman-English land surveyors in 
their endeavor to assimilate Welsh terms and titles to those to which 
they had been accustomed, were nevertheless unable to analyze such 
ajoint family holding into its constituent parts, and accepted it as 
their unit, introducing the Latin word /ectus, bed, as an equivalent for 
the Welsh guely, a metaphorical term for the family. When, there- 
fore, any land claims escheated, they were calculated as some fractional 
part of the land of such and such a gwely, not as any individual acres. 
From this organization into families of pure blood-relations arose 
most of the fundamental characteristics of Welsh society. With it 
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was closely connected the origin of servile status. The most marked 
difference between one man end another would be his membership or 
lack of membership in some Cymric family. Strangers might throagh 
a certain long series of intermarriages ultimately become members of 
the tribe ; but others formed families of their own, which remained 
in a subordinate legal position, and in process of time became bound 
to the soil of the chief of some Cymric family, paying dues of a ser- 
vile nature, although within their own family having joint rights to 
such occupation and inheritance of the land as the law allowed to 
them. Such persons seemed to the men who made up.the ‘extents’ to 
be practically villeins, though they also went by families’ not by indi- 
viduals. 

The tribal character impressed upon or retained by the territorial 
chieftainship, the dominion of the Prince of North Wales, reigning at 
Aberffraw, and the devices by which land and its tenants were con- 
veyed to the church by the early chieftains together with the reaction 
of tribal tendencies on the Welsh church, form the subjects of the two 
fullest chapters of the work, but space will allow of no details to 
be given here. 

The interest of this work cannot be as great as that of Mr. See- 
bohm’s earlier books, whethe= those on the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion periods, or the ‘‘ English Village Community.” Its subject is 
more technical, its ultimate objects more narrow, the nationality whose 

. customs it analyzes more insignificant in the world’s history. More- 
over, his method of clinging rigidly to the particular group of sources 
he is interpreting, rejecting a side lights that might be obtained from 
other co-ordinate sources, desirable as it may be for other reasons, 
leaves much in this particular book vague, fragmentary, and unsetis- 
factory. Nevertheless, these very deficiencies in interest are added 
claims to its importance as a scholarly historical essay. There is an 
exceedingly small number of persons competent to make such a study, 
and yet just this technical iavestigation is a prerequisite to further 
institntional and comparative study. Mr. Seebohm’s abstinence from 
the use of other sources in -his part of his work, and indeed from 
certain kinds of use of those that he has drawn on, will no doubt also 
be justified when the results of his later labors come to be publisked. 

E. P. CHEYNEY. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Zur Frage der Arbeitslosen- Versicherung. By Dr. GEORG SCHANZ. 

Pp. 384. Bamberg: C. C. Buchner, 1895. 

In this book Dr. Schanz has condensed into two hundred pages 
(half of the volume is taken up with illustrative documents) a cear 
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and interesting account of the attempts hitherto made to insure against 
enforced idleness; a criticism of the existing statistical data for such 
insurance; a consideration of the means of preventing the abuses 
likely to arise in connection with it; a discussion of the advantages 
and dangers of such insurance for Germany ; and, finally, an original 
pian for meeting the difficulties of the unemployed problem by a 
system of compulsory saving. 

In England, out-of-work benefits in trade-union organizations are 
already a factor in the wage struggle, and in clerks’ associations they 
aim at more immediate ends. In Germany, schemes for out-of-work 
aid are furnished by associations of clerks and by the socialistic and 
non-socialistic trade-unions. The “ Altrsch-Dunkersche Vereine,” for 
example, paid in 1894 with a membership of 67,058, 10,477 marks in 
traveling berefits, and 44,539 marks for out-of-work benefits proper. 
‘The socialistic “ Gewerkschaften” are on a larger scale. In 1893, with 
a membership of 221,530, they paid 328,748 marks for traveling bene- 
fits, and 220,925 marks for out-of-work benefits proper. Austrian and 
French associations stow similar results, 

Switzerland, alone, has undertaken bold and instructive experiments 
with public insurance against non-employment. Berne (law of January 
13, 1893), first established a system of voluntary communal insur- 
ance. About one-seventh of the assessments are paid by the insured; 
the rest is made up of communal contributions and voluntary subscrip- 
tions from employers and others. St. Gall instituted on July 1, 1895, 
a system of compulsory insurance against non-employment, embracing 
those earning less than five francs a day, and Basle is considering a 
plan proposed by Professor George Adler, of the University of Basle. 
Berne combines in its administrative features, a public labor registra- 
tion agency. 

From available statistics of non-employment, Dr, Schanz concludes 
that payments similar to those now required in Germany by the sick 
insurance law, would provide a fairly comprehensive insurance for 
those out of work, and accumulate reserve funds in favorable years, 
provided the compulsory feature enabled an association to obtain a 
number of favorable risks and provided care was exercised to avoid 
abuses. Other than actuarial difficulties will arise. The question 
whether to exclude cases of self-caused idleness, and if so how to 
define this, whether to exclude cases of refusal to accept work, and 
the whole question cf casual labor, are very real difficulties to be 
overcome. 

Dr. Schanz proposes, as a more promising measure, a plan whereby 
for each person subjec: to the imperial sick insurance law the employer 
is to pay, with the sicx premium, an additional thirty pfennigs a week 
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for ordinary labor, ard for lebor in the building and other specified 
seasonal trades ten per cent of the wage. The money is to be placed 
in public savings banks and accumulate up to a minimum limit of one 
hundred marks. Of course tke insured is free to add what he can to 
this nest egg, while employers or others can give bonuses, etc., in the 
form of an addition to the reserve fund. Except in the case of such 
contributions, specifically intended for the reserve, all above one hua- 
dred marks may be withdrawn at will. The reserve sum, on the other 
hand, can be intrenched on only in case of non-employment (with 
certain minor exceptions anc limitations), and after about a week’s 
interval This interval is a safeguard, to some extent, against the 
prodigal who would drop his work to enjoy his savings. Payments, 
in case of non-employment, are to be made at the rate of five marks 
weekly if less than seventy marks are on hand, seven marks weekly 
if from seventy to one hundred are on hand, and eight marks when 
over one hundred. Any number of good years would not, however, 
amass a corresponding fund for an ensuing time of depression, unless 
the insured chose to abstain from drawing ont his surplus over one 
hundred marks, 

Certainly this plan avoids some of the difficulties of other insurance 
schemes, It seems to have an educational value in inducing thrift, 
but it is still an open question whether it offers as much hope of alle- 
yiation from suffering due to non-employment as its author seems to 
think. It must be added that Dr. Schanz does not see in his project 
by any meansa panacea, but emphasizes the complexity of the problem 
and the need of the most varied efforts to cope with its different phases, 


EMILY GREENE BALCH. 
Berlin, 





Municipal Government in Continental Europe.* By ALBERT SHAW. 
Pp. 505. Price, $2.00. New York : Century Company, 1895. 
Questions of governmental machinery and administrative organi- 

zation occupy a less prominent place in this work than in the 

author’s book on " Municipal Government in Great Britain.’’ It is 
an examination of Continental cities and city life from the social and 


*'The book contains nine chapters and three appendices, the snbjects of which 
are as follows: 

I. Paris: The Typical Modern City; IL The French Municipal System ; III. 
The System of Belgium, Holland and Spain; IV. Recent Progreas of Italan 
Cities; V The Framework of German City Government; VI Municipal Func- 
tions in Germany; VII. The Free City of Hamburg and its Sanitary Reforms; 
VIII, The Transformation of Vienna ; IX Budapest: The Rise of a Metropolis. 

Appendices: I The Budget of Faris, I. The Budget of Berlin, III. The 
French Municipal Code. 
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economic rather than from the administrative point of view. The 
author’s skillful method of presentation and remarkable faculty for the 
co-ordination of facts will arouse the intereat of many persons outside 
the small circle particularly interested in municipal problems. To 
the sociologist, the economist and statistician, the book offers a mass 
of valuable information, the result of Dr. Shaw’s personal investiga- 
tion. ‘To the lay reader it affords a picture of the present condition 
of those great centres of population which are the most distinct 
expressions cf our modern civilization. In Dr. Shaw’s two works we 
have for the first time a clear and unprejudiced description of the 
municipal activity of foreign cities, free from any suspicion of theses to 
be proven or panaceas to be recommended. ‘Throughout the book the 
author allows facts to speak for themselves, although here and there 
he is naturally compelled to express personal views as to the signifi- 
cance of these facts and the probable results of social movements and 
tendencies ir government. 

In this worx the reader is impressed with the revolution which 
city life is gradually effecting in the daily routine of the popula- 
tion. The close interdependence of the social units and the intimate 
connection between individual action and social welfare, have given 
a new meaning to individual freedom on the one hand, and to 
governmental interference on the other. Municipal progress in 
Europe has been attended with increasing restrictions upon indi- 
vidual action. The chapters on Paris and the German cities are 
sufficient to convince one that this does not mean an absolute cur- 
tailment of the freedom of the individual, but simply the limitation 
of his right to ‘‘do as he likes,” the purpose being the fuller devel- 
opment of the community asa whole and of the individual as one of 
its constituent parts. In this connection it is interesting to examine 
the methods adopted in Continental cities which have produced the 
imposing street effects that are the source of never ceasing wonder and 
admiration to the visitor at Parisor Vienna. In the matter of bmlding, 
for instance, the individual was subordinated to the great plan in- 
tended to secure general artistic effects, and to this extent individual 
whim and fancy were restricted. In effect, the community said to the 
individual : ‘‘ V/e have here a great scheme of communal importance. 
The result of its complete execution will be tc give us the most 
magnificent street system in the world. We cannot afford to endanger 
its execution by allowing the individual to mar the general effect, and 
it shall, therefore, be a condition for the erection of shops or dwell- 
ings that the general plan be complied with.” Another instance of 
this spirit in city administration is given in the authors description 
of great sanitary reforms which haye been effected within recent 
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years in most of the large cities. In deciding these questions, no 
such narrow view of ‘‘ public use and utility ” as is laid down by the 
American courts was adopted, but the city has been permitted to 
extend its right of eminent doma:n in the solution of questions of 
fundamental social importance where American cities are hampered by 
constitutional and judicial restricticns. 

The discussion of the finances of German and French cities brings 
out clearly the care that has been exercised in gnarding every resource 
of the municipality. This is especially true of the German cities, 
where a spirit of economy and careful financial management has pre- 
vailed which is shown in the present relation between total revenue 
and taxation. Perhaps the test illustration of this spirit is found 
in the system of granting frarchisea to private corporations. From 
the very outset it Las been 3een that whatever the conditions of 
the grant the city must, at all costs, be able to maintain a strict 
control over the policy of the company, and at all times be in a posi- 
tion to assert its rights. As a result, the creation of monopolies 
through the consolidation of individual companies has been very gene- 
rally favored by European municipalities, owing to the possibilities of 
increased financial returns from such consolidated companies. The 
limited term for whici such franchises are granted, the system of pay- 
ments of the companies to the city, and the public control over the 
method of accounting, have all cortributed to increase the power of 
the city authorities. Tt is hardly necessary to refer to the contrast 
with the conditions in most of orr American cities, where, as was 
recently illustrated in the case of Fhiladelphia, the city finds itself 
almost helpless in maintaining control over the policy of individual 
companies, and still more helpless when consolidation has created a 
monopoly, 

In Dr. Shaw’s descriptions of the great Continental capitals, one 
is impressed by the large number of municipal institutions which 
we in the United States are accastomed to regard as entirely beyond 
the scope of municipa. activity. Mtnicipal savings banks are so com- 
mon as to attract little special attention, although the application of 
their profits to works of public utility is extremely significant and in- 
structive. The monopoly of the ma-ket and slaughter-house business 
has been very general_y assumed by foreign municipalities, and as a 
result the food supply has been cheapened in price and improved in 
quality, the careful inspection serving as a guarantee to the latter. 
The fact that in some cities such services as fire insurance, steam heat 
and hot water supply have been assimed by the municipality, tends 
to confirm the author’s statement with regard to German cities that, 
“the community, organized centrally and officially, is a far more 
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positive factor in the life of the family and of the individual than in 
America.’’ 

With this view of municipal activity the question naturally arises, 
How is the unity of the European state maintained? How does the 
central government assure itself -hat this unrestricted activity of the 
cities shall remain in harmony with the interests of the state at large? 
This question gives rise to a consideration of the system of central 
control exercised over European cities. As has been pointed out by 
Professor Goodnow in his work on ‘‘Comparative Administrative 
Law,” the method of control is of an administrative character. In- 
stead of subjecting the cities to such uncertain and haphazard super- 
vision as is exercised by,the State legislatures in our system, we find 
a hierarchy of higher administrative officials or boards, permanent in 
character, and with continuity in policy, which, while acting as a safe- 
guard to the interests of the state, leave a wide field of independent 
action to the municipality. 

As noted above, the author allows administrative questions to 
remain in the background. In dealing with these questions he 
clearly shows the advantages of a highly organized civil service. 
Without it the form of government in most European cities would be 
unworkable; farmore so in fact than the American system. In the 
former, municipal authority is concentrated in an elective council. 
The executive is generally elected by and dependent upon the council 
for the full exercise of powers. However sudden may be the changes 
in such assemblies there is always a highly organized machinery in 
the civil service system to carry on the work of government. That 
this form of government by councils should have produced such satis- 
factory results, when contrasted with the experience of American 
cities, furnishes a hint as to the place which “machinery of govern- 
ment” should occupy in a discussion of the municipal problem. It is 
true that in many countries of Continental Europe, notably Germany, 
Austria and Italy, universal suffrage has not become a part of the 
political system, which in many ways has simplified the question of 
government. 

Dr. Shaw's chapters on Belgian, Dutch, Italian and Spanish cities 
give an extremely interesting account of the recent progress and 
development in those countries. They show the struggle to adapt old 
forms to modern needs. It is impossible, within the limits of this 
review, to dwell upon the wealth of facts there presented. 

Any criticism of Dr. Shaw’s work must have reference mainly te 
matters of detail. At times he looks upon the condition of some 
European cihes—and this remark applies especially to Paris—with a 
somewhat exaggerated optimism. Furthermore, many questions 
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which are extremely complicated, requiring for their solution long 
coutinued efforts and probably much tusuccessful experimentation, 
the author often regards as extremely simple. He does not seem fully 
to appreciate the fact that with the extension of the suffrage a great 
strain will be placed upon the present system of government in 
Germany and Austria. Furthermore, his description of the German 
system of city government fails to take sufficiently into account the 
fact that the administrative ‘‘ deputations,’”’ namely, those committees 
or boards composed of members of the executive board, municipal 
council and private citizens, constitute the central feature of the 
German system. They exercise the detailed control over their par- 
ticular department, and it is due to the faithful discharge of their 
duties that efficiency has been combined with economy. 

With this reservation, it may be said that this work and the author’s 
“ Municipal Government in Great Eritain,’’ constitute the most accu- 
rate and, in fact, the only satisZactory description of municipal insti- 
tutions that has been given to zhe American or European public. It 
leaves room for detailed monographs on special topics, but, as a gen- 


eral summary, is a model of style and arrangement. 
L. S. ROWE. 





Geschichte des Socialismus und Comisunismus im 19 ten Jahrhundert. 
' IU. Abteilung: Louis Blanc. By Professor Dr. WARSCHAUER. 

Pp. 163. Price, 2 marks. Berlir : Hermann Bahr, 1894. 

This is the thirdinstallment of Professor Warschauer’s history of 
socialism, the earlier volumes dealing respectively with Saint-Simon 
and Fourier. The first forty peges present a brief review of Blanc’s 
earlier literary work. Then follows in sixty pages an account of his 
activity during the February revolutor, and his contribution te the 
attempt to appropriate the results of the revolution in the interest of the 
working classes, It is here that Professor Warschauer’s narrative sug- 
gests the presence in the records of mhe Luxemburg deliberations of 
material of great value to the student of later industrial movements. 
Little space is devoted to the effort to establish the afeHters sociaux 
according to Blanc’s design; and this treatment is justifiable, because 
Blanc’s plans were put into execttion ander circumstances unfavorable 
to success, and their inevitable failure under these conditions has little 
- or no bearing upon the question of their practicability. 

What the reader will find of greater interest and value is the account 
of the success which attended the efforts of the labor commission, es- 
tablished in March, 1848, to adjust disoutes which had arisen between 
laborers and employes. The establishment of a bureau of employ- 
ment; the necessity of determinirg the proper outlet for prison labor; 
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the project for the construction of large tenements for the better hous- 
ing of Parisian laborers; these and similar efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of the proletariat possessa greater immediate interest for the 
student of to-day than the more ambitious attempts of the Luxemburg 
Committee. A critical review of Blanc’s theories fills the last forty 
pages of the volume, and is perhaps the least valuable portion of this 
interesting and able treatise. 

An adequate view of Blanc’s work cannot fail to note that his effort 
is tentative and not final, as he emphatically remarks in the introduc- 
tion to his “ Organisation du Travail.” This is due to the fact that 
he approached his conclusions not, as did Marx, through a process of 
rigid theorizing, but rather along the lines of human sympathy. It is 
with this thought in mind that we come to unders-and that the value 
for practical purposes of Blanc’s industrial scheme does not stand or 
fall with the soundness of such a gallicism as that the producer should 
contribute according to his ability and receive according to his need. 
This formula is really no necessary part of Blauc’s system, but is 
rather suggested, like the idea of eventual anarchy, as helping to 
build up a group of future ethical ideals, to which e progressive society 
might look, ina period of wider development and more accurate appre- 
ciation of values, for a closer adjustment of duties and rewards. It 
was a defect in Louis Blanc’s prophetic vision that he measured prog- 
ress with decades instead of centuries. 


MEREICK WHITCOMB. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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{in this list are included the titles of only the more important works belonging 
within the field of Po‘itics, Law, Rconomics and Sociology.] 





I. POLITICS AND LAW, 
(a) Political History. 


History of Rome in the Middle Ages. Vols. I, IX, II. By FERDI- 
NAND GREGOROVIUS. Transleted from the fourth German edition 
by Annie Hamilton. Pp. 505, 516, 562. Price, $7.50 each. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. London: George Bell & Sons, 1895. 

[Noticed in the current number of the ANNALS. Vol. vil, p. 469.] 

Europe in Africa in the Nineteenth Century. By ELIZABETH W. 
LAMER. Pp. 451. Price, f2.50. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co., 1895. 

{An interesting popular account of the discoveries which have been made by 
African explorers during this century and of the forces which have influenced 
European colonization The gold and diamond fields are described and the 
present political complications are analyzed.] 

Napoléon et son Temps. By ROGER PEYRE. Illustré de 159 gravures 
d’aprés les documents et les monuments de larte Neuvième 
mille. Pp. 462. Paris: Firmin-Didot et Cie, 1896. 

[The first part of a second edition of a laudatory, popular account of the Napole- 
onic era.) 


(8) Political Theory. 


The Coming Individualism. By A. EGMONT HAKH and O. E. WESS- 
LAU. Pp. xi, 347. Price, $2.00. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
London: Constable & Co., 1895. 

[A vigorous presentation of the arguments for free trade, free competition and 
free land, with reasons for a less restrictive governmental policy in the regulation 
of alcoholism, amusements, cte. The book contains an appendix on Municipal 
Government by Francis Fletcher-Vane ] 

L’ldée de l’État. Essai critique sur Phistoire des théories sociales et 
politiques en France depuis la Révolution. By HENRY MICHEL. 
Pp. ix, 659. 2d. Ed. Paris: Hachette et Cie, 1896. 

{In this work is an examination of the position occupied by the theory of the 
state in various philosophical systems, The individualistic movement of the 
eighteenth century, the reaction against individualism in France and Germany 
and the conflicting terdencies on the political philosophers of the nineteenth 
century are analyzed with great care.] 
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Introduction to Political Science. By Sm J. R. SELEY. Pp. xi, 

387. Price, $1.50. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896. 

[In these lectures Professor Seeley carries out with uniform consistency his theory 

that political science is in reality history, that “political science without history 

haa no root.” The discussions relate to the history of poHtical doctrines rather 
than to political science in the narrower sense.] 

Politics for Prudent People, or the Phronocrat. By SLACK WORTH- 
INGTON. Arena Library Series. Vol. v, No. 18, Pp. 183. Price, 
cloth, $1.co; paper, 50c. Boston: Arena Publishing Company, 
1895. 


(c) Miscellaneous. 


Proportional Representation. By JomN R. Commons. Library of 
Economics and Politics, No. 8. Pp. v, 298. Price, $1.75. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1896. 

[Professor Commons starts out with an analysis of the feeling of distrust toward 
representative bodies which is becoming so marked in American communities, 
One of the causes is to be found in the lack of an effective system to secure the full 
representation of the various elements of public opinion, The various systems of 
proportional representation are discussed. Some of the epplications are contained 
in the two chapters on ‘‘City Government and Soclal Reform.’’| 
Constitutional History of Hawaii. By HENRY L. CHAMBERS. Johns 

Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
Fourteenth Series. No. 1. Pp. 40. Price, 25c. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1896. 

[In this monograph a sketch is given of the progress of governmental unity in 
Hawail. The different constitutions are described and compared, the significance 
of the revolution of 1893 is pointed out and the resulting republican constitution is 
analyzed.] 

Studies in Civics. By JAMES T. MCCLEARY. American Educational 
Series. Revised to 1895. Pp. 369. Price, $1.00. New York: 
Atmericen Book Company, 1895. ‘ 


Appenzell: Pure Democracy and Pastoral Life in Inner-Rhoden. A 
Swiss Study. By IRVING B. RICEMAN. Pp. 206, with maps. 
Price, $1.50. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1895. 

[Reviewed in current number of the Annars. Vol. vil, p. 482] 

The City Government of Baltimore. By T. P. Tuomas. Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. Four- 
teenth Series, No. 2. Pp. 51. Price, 25c. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1896. 

[A sketch of the early governmental history of Baltimcre and the present organi- 
zation of the city The author’s conclusions are in harmony with the present 


tendency in the form of municipal government, viz., concentration of power and 
consequent responsibility in the Mayor.]} 
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Law of Naturalization in the United States of America and Other 
Countries. By PRENTISS WEBSTER. Pp. xx, 403. Price, $4.00. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1896. 

[Noticed in March, 1896, ANNALS Vol. wil. P. 304] 


u. ECONOMICS. 
(a) Genercl and Theoretical. 

Geschichte der Naticnal6koncmischen Krisentheorieen. Die Wirth 
schaftskrisen. By EUGEN VON BERGMANN. Pp. viii, 440. Stutt- 
gart: W. Kohlhammer, 1895. 

[This is a comprehensive work, ccmparable with Béhm-Bawerk’s “Capital and 

Interest.” The diferent theories treated are clasmfied into groups, and few 

prominent economists are neglecteé. As ore would expect, greatest prominence 


is given to those cheories which connect crises with over-production or with 
monetary disturbances.] 


Il Metodo degli Economisti Classici. Nelle sue Relazioni col Progresso 
delle Scienza Economica. By Emmo Cossa. Pp. vii, 136. 
Price, 2.504. Bologna: Pietro Virano, 1895. 

(This work is not an abstract discussion af the methods of economic study, but, as 
the title indicates, a consideration of the results that have been attained by the use 
of different methods Thus, after chapters on “ method," “ premises,” “the obser 
vation of phenomena,” and “political economy,” we have discussions of the 
classical system and the historical school, the new historical school and the new 
classical school. The boak is catholic in tene, and shows wide acquaintance with 
recent economic literature ] 


Tl Principio di Popolazione di Tomaso Roberto Malthus. Saggio di 
Economia Sociale. By EMILIO Cossa. Pp. xv, 190. Price, 
3.50 2, Bologna: Pietro Virano, 1895. 

{In this work is contained not merely a discussion and criticism of Malthus' 
“ Hssay on Population," but an independent analysis of the causes that regulate the 
rate at which population increases, and of the remedies for pauperism. The 
author’s conclusions are at once conservative and optimistic.] 

Modern Civilization in Some of its Economic Aspects. By. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM. Social Questions of To-day Series. Pp. xvi, 227. 
Price, 25. 6¢. London: Methuen & Co., 1896. 

{This isan ‘elementary treatise ar political economy,” concluding with a book 
on “‘ Progress,’ in which the author shows how “ morality, religion and law” may 
be made to co-operate in social advancement. It is written in untechnical language, 


for the most part, and is designed to serve as a companion volume to the author’s 
“ Outlines of EngUsh Industrial History.”] 


Cours d’Économie politique. By VILFREDO PARETO. Tome I. 
Pp. 430. Lausanne: F, Rcuge for the University, 1896. 

[This is a comprehensive treatise to be completed in two volumes, The first 
volume deals with “ pure economics,” and gives much attention to the “general 
conditions of economic equilibrium * It examines in detail the three forms of 
capital, personal, movable and that embodied in land; and incidentally discusses 
money, banks, etc. The author makes free use of mathematics in giving prevision 
to his reagoning.] 
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The Mercantile System and its Historical Significance; Illustrated 
chiefly from Prussian History. Being a Chapter from the Studien 
ueber die Wirthschaftliche Politik Friedrichs des Grossen, 1884. 
By Gustav SCHMOLLER. Pp. 95. Price, 75c. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1896. 

[Noticed in current number of the ANNALS. Vol. vil, p. 47:.] 

Strikes and Social Problems. By J. SHŒLD NICHOLSON. Pp. viii, 
238, Price, $1.25. London: Adam & Charles Black. New York; 
Macmillan & Co., 1896. 

[Noticed In current number of the ANNALS, Vol. vi, p. 471.) 

Political Economy for High Schools and Academies, By RoBER? 

ELLIS THOMPSON. Pp.108. Price, 55c. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1895. 


(6) Money and Banking. 

A Breed of Barren Metal; or, Currency and Interest. A Study of 
Social and Industrial Problems. By J. W. BENNETT. Pp. 258. 
Price, paper, 25c.; cloth, 75c. Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co., 1895. 

[This work 13 a treatise on political economy rather than an essay on the money 
question. The author finds in capitalistic production the root of our present 
social evils, and completes his analysis with a forecast in which the soft-handed 
intereat-receiver of to-day works shoulder to shoulder with the laborer. The tone 
of the book is moderate, and many of the criticisms of our present industrial 

organization are suggestive j 

The Indian Silver Currency: An Historical and Reonomic Study. By 
KARL ELLSTAETTER. ‘Translated by J. Laurence Laughlin. 
Economic Studies of University of Chicago Series. Pp. x, 117. 
Price, $1.25. Chicago: University Press. 

{A painstaking study of the monetary system of India, and of the influence of 
the fallin the price of silver upon its commerce and industry ] 

Giving and Getting Credit: A Book for Business Men. By F. B. 
GODDARD. Pp. 217. Price, $1.00. New York: Baker and Taylor 
Company, 1895. 

[A book of some practical value to young business men.] 

A Treatise on Money and Essays on Monetary Problems. By J. 
SHIELD NICHOLSON. Thirdedition. Pp. xviii, 431. Price, $2.00. 
London: A. & C. Black. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895 


The World’s Two Metals and Four Other Currency Intermediaries. 
The World’s Prices as Affected by the Foreign and Colonial 
Exchanges of Six Currency Intermediaries. By Joan HENRY 
NORMAN. Pp. v, 65. Republished from The Actountant, Novem- 
ber 23, 30, December 7, 14, 1895. 

[In these letters the author gives the statistics of weight and fineness of the 
standard coins of the leading countries of the world, and drawa some interesting 


conclusions in regard to the effect of different standards upon the trade between 
silver and gold basis countries.] 
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Rate of Foreign Exchange Between New York and London in the 
First Week of Each Monz-h and Monthly Imports and Exports cf 
Gold from 1878 to 1895. Washington: Department of the Treas- 
ury, 1895. 

A History of Money and Prices, being an Inquiry into Their Relations 
from the Thirteznth Century to the Present Time. By J. SCHOEN- 
HOF. Questions of tha Dey Series, No. 56. Pp. xvii, 352. 
Price, $1.50. New York. G. >. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. 

[An attempt to make history suppcrt the author's theory that prices are inde- 
pendent of money volume, Ignores the effect of demand upon the value of 
money.) 

Sound Currency 1895. A conperdium of accurate and timely infor- 
mation on currency questions. Pp. 500. New York: Refor-n 
Club Sound Currency Committee, 1895. 

[Popular discussiona by different writers of numerous phases of the money 


question, all being in defence of the gold standard, A useful handbook of money 
and banking, about equally divided tetween theory and history.]} 


(c) Miscellaneous. 


Heonomic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century: An In- 
quiry into the IMfaterial Condi-ion of the People, Based upon Orig- 
inal and Conteraporaneous Records. Vols, L and IL By PHILP A. 
BRUCE. Pp. xix, 634 and vi, 547. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1856. 

(Reviewed in current number of ths AmmaLs, Vol. vii, p. 477 ] 

Longmans’ Gazetteer of the World. By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM. Pp. 

xii, 1788. Price, $12.00. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1845. 
[Noticed in current number of the Anxwars. Vol. vii, p. 470.] 

Les Chemins de Fer aux États-Unis. By Louis Paul-Dusors. Pp. 

272. Price, 3.50/7. Paris: Armand Colin et Cie, 1896. : 
[An excellent briéf presentation of -he chief features of American railway organi- 
ration and administration. The econcmic, financial and legal questions involved 

aretreated m a popular manner I 

Der gemeinsame Absatz landwirthschaftlicher Erzeugnisse. By Dr. 
W. WYGODZINSKI. Deutsche landwirthschaftliche Genossen- 
schafts bibliothek. Zweite? Band. Pp. 23. Offenbach & Main: 
Verlag der Unrwaltschaft, 2805. 


TI. SOCIOLOGY. 


Housing of the Working Clesses, By Dr. EDWARD BOWMAKER. 
Social Questions of the Day Series. Pp. ix, 186. Price, as. 6d. 
London: Methuen & Co., 1895. 

[A summary of the recent work of private associations and especially the effcrts 
of the cities of England looking to tre solution of the housing problem, The author 
approaches the question with the twining of the social observer combined with, 
the technical knowleCcge of the sanitary scientist.] 3 
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Précis de Sociologie. By LUDWIG GUMPLOWICZ. ‘Translated by Ch. 
Baye. Paris: Chailley, 1896. 

[A French translation of Gumplowicz’s " Grundriss der Sociologie,” published 
in German in 1885. 

Labour, Socialism and Strikes. By Yves Guyor. With an Introduc- 
tory Note by A.J. Wilson. Pp. 122. London: Clement Wilson, 
1896. 

[This little bock is an English translation of a series of essays originally pub- 
lished in the Sès of Paris, of which M., Guyot is political editor. The author 
writes from the extreme individualistic point of view and presents here a series of 
arguments against various tendencies toward protectionist socielism.} 

Criminal Sociclogy. By ENRICO FERRL Criminology Series, No. 2. 
Pp. xx, 284. Price, $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1896. 

[This work treats of the practical problems of penology. It is divided into three 
chapters: L Data of Cciminal Anthropology I. Criminal Statistics. OL Prac- 
tical Reforms. It is full of accurate information on the growth and causes of crim- 
inality and arrives at conciusions which will be generally indorsed.] 

Southern Side Lights: A Picture of Social and Economic Life in the 
South a Generation Before the War. By EDWARD INGLE. Library 
of Economics and Politics, No. x. Pp. 373. Price, $1.75. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1896. 

[This is a valuatle collection of statistics and opinions throwing light upon the 
conditions which prevailed in the South before 1860. Of his nine chapters the 
author devotes four to the industrial side of his subject. He has made use of com 


temporary sources and confirms the view that the South was the helpless victim 
of her peculiar institution | 


Israel Among the Nations: A Study of the Jews and Anti-Semitism. 
By A. LBROY-BEAULIEU. Translated by F. Hellman. Pp. xxiii, 
385. Price, $1.75. New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. London: 
W. M. Heinemann, 1895. 

[This is a valuabls contribution to sociological literature written with the delib- 
erate purpose of exposing the weakness of the anti-Semitic movement. An ex- 
haustive study of the Jewish character is given and the conclusion arrived at that 
the Jew is much like the Christian and not at all to blame for the evils which are 
ascribed to him.] 

Penological and Preventive Principles, with Special Reference to 
Europe and America. By WILLIAM TALLACK. 2d Hd. Pp. 480. 
Price, 8s. London: Wertheimer, Lea & Co., 1896. 

[Chapters on crim and its social treatment, pauperism, child-seving and various 
phases of relief work. It is seven years since the first edition was published, and 
the book has been out of print for some time 


Woman Suffrage Movement in the United States: A Study by a Law- 
yer. Beacon Library Series. Vol. i, No. 3. Pp. 153. Price, 
cloth, 75c.; paper, 25c. Boston: Arena Company, 1895. 

[Merely a restatement of old arguments against woman suffrage.) 
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AMERICAN CITIES. 

New York City.*—The views of the commission appointed by the 
Governor of New York to inquire into the governmental needs of 
cities of the third class have bezn embodied in a bill presented to the 
State Legislature. The bill shows a tendency to extend to smaller 
cities the same principles whick haye characterized the recent changes 
in the government of the larger cities of the United States. The legis- 
lative bodies of these smaller cities were for a long time able to retain 
the confidence of the populatioa, the loss of which had in the larger 
cities led to the increased powers of the mayor. The arguments ad- 
vanced by those who favorec tke concentration of power in the execu- 
tive were strengthened by the great difficulty of exercising popular 
control in the large centres of population. It was felt, however, that 
this step, which seemed to be dictated by the requirements of the case, 
would not be necessary in the smaller cities, and that here at least it 
would be possible to mainta:n the democratic and representative insti- 
tutions of the earlier period of sur history. At the present time, how- 
ever, the same distrust of city councils is manifesting itself in different 
parts of the country. Simultaneously in New York and Pennsylvania 
the movement to take from councils its most important powers seems 
to be gaining ground. The present bill takes from councils all appoint- 
ive powers, and places full pewer of appointment and removal of all 
city officers except the city juige, city treasurer and members of the 
Common Council in the hands of the mayor. He appoints the city 
attorney, city clerk, city assessor, five commissioners of public works, 
five commissioners of health, three commissioners of charities, one 
commissioner of police, and the commissioners of public schools, 
whose number is to be one more thau twice as many as the city has 
wards. The Common Council, which in all the cities of New York has 
but one chamber, is to be composed of two representatives from each 
ward and a president. The præsident and one member from each ward 
are to be elected by the vovers af the city at large. 

An important change in the sew bill is the more distinct formula- 
tion of the doctrine of generel corporate capacity. The Common 
Council is to have the power to pass any ordinances or resolutions, not 
repugnant to the constitution aad Jaws of the State, for any local pur- 
pose pertaining to the goverrment of the city and the management of 

*The greater portion of this section is based on a communication from James 
W. Pryor, Esq., Secretary City Citb, New York City. 
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its business, the preservation of order, peace and health, and the 
safety and welfare of the city and its inhabitants. It 1s difficult to fore- 
see the interpretation which the courts will give to this clause. At 
first glance, the grant of powers seems sufficiently broad to free the 
city from complete dependence upon the State Legislature in under- 
taking new functions. The position of the courts, however, in con- 
struing the powers of municipalities, has tended to greatly limit such 
powers, even where the words of the grant contained in the law seem 
to warrart a broader interpretation. 


Common School Administration, Various reform organizations of 
New VYorx City, with the City Club at their head, are earnestly advo- 
cating the reorganization of the school administration. The present 
system of local school boards, known as ward trustees, has proven 
unsatisfactory, owing to the nature of the powers given to them. At 
present the members of these local boards are appointed by the Central 
Board of Education. They nominate all school principals; appoint all 
teachers and jenitors, make all reports as to the condition of school 
buildings and select the school sites. There is here a combination of 
administrative and pedagogical functions which require a far higher 
order of talent than such local boards usually command. Irrespective 
of the quelifications of members of these local boards, it is evident that 
the lack of uniform standards must work harm to the development of a 
unified system of public education. Asa matter of fact, local influence 
has played an important part in the appointment of teachers and in the 
management of schools. If such local boards have a reason for 
existence. it is mainly, if not solely, to exercise subordinate powers 
of control in the school administration; to act as agents of the central 
board in reporting on the condition of schools, exercising general 
supervision over the enforcement of compulsory education laws, etc. 
In accordance with this principle, the bill introduced into the State 
Legislature and advocated by the City Club, the Citizens’ Committee 
on Public School Reform, and the Public Eéucation Association, 
provides for the abolition of the local boards anc the transference of 
their educational functions to the Central Board of Education, to be 
there performed by expert educational officers, such as the city superin- 
tendent o? schools and his staff. The administretive functions of the 
local boards, so far as they relate to the erection and care of build- 
ings, are to be handed over to a city superintendent of buildings, 
who is to act under the general supervision of the board. The bill 
embodying these provisions, known as the Pavey Bill, has been passed 
by both Houses of the Legislature, and will undoubtedly receive the 
approval of the Governor, as it was owing to a special message sent by 
him to the Legislature that the bill received immediate consideration. 
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Civil Service. One of the mest important bills relating to municipal 
government, now pending ia tke Legislature, relates to the reorganiza- 
tion of the civil service. This bill was prepared by the Civil Service 
Reform Association, upon the Sines of the bill which was proposed last 
year by the senate committee v hich then reported upon the conditon 
of the State civil service and the ad-ninistration of the law at that time. 
The bill has, therefore, had the mast careful preparation, and has been 
worked over until it may well >e supposed to be reduced to the Lest 
possible form. Since the recert decision of the court of appeals in the 
case of the people ex rel. Joan W. McClelland, appellant, vs. James A. 
Roberts, as Comptroller of the State of New York, respondent, the sole 
question as to this bill is whetb=rit is inthe proper form to accomplish 
its purpose. The decision is to tke effect that the new provisions of 
the State constitution, requiring that the civil service of the State end 
of its political divisions shall 3e conducted upon the merit system, 
makes the civil service act of 1883 applicable to all branches of -he 
State service, including thcse which tke court of appeals held to be 
exempted under certain provisions of zhe former constitution. The 
decision contains a distinct intimation that the new provisions of -he 
constitution are self-operative, and that no act of the legislature is 
required to complete the daty of the executive officers having chazge 
of departments to put this system into practice. It is, however, highly 
desirable that the legislature stould enact a general law, so that there 
may be an harmonious system -hroughcut the State and in all depart- 
ments and political divisions. 

Pennsylvania.—A convention o? delegates from cities of the third 
class of the State of Pennsylvania was held in Reading on the 
eleventh and twelfth of March, 1896. The purpose of the convent.on 
was to consider the present cordition of legislation affecting the cities 
of this class. Under the decision of the Supreme Court of the State, 
the classification of cities, £ subject not distinctly provided for in -he 
Constitution, is restricted tc three classes, Conformably to this deci- 
sion, the three classes at present existing are, first, those witk a 
population of 600,c00 and over; second, cities with a populazion of 
between 100,000 and 600,000; third, cities with less than 100,000. Of 
the first class, Philadelphie is the only city; there are but two cities 
of the second class, and twenty-six of the third The Constitut.on 
of 1874 prohibited the inccrpcration of cities by special enactment, 
and immediately after its adopfion the Legislature passed a general act 
of incorporation for cities of tLe third class. Most of these, however, 
had received special charters pior to this time. The Act of 1874. as 
well as the later enactments of 1889, gave to the cities the option of 
remaining under their old cha-ters or accepting the provisions of <he 
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new acts, Both methods were adopted, so that while some of the 
cities are being governed under the Act of 1889, others still retain 
their earlier charters. Hut even the general *incorporation acts had 
proven unsatisfactory in many respects, owing to the fact that the 
minute provisions as regards the organization of municipal depart- 
ments and procedure in municipal service had in time come to be real 
obstacles to progress, owing to changes in economic and social condi- 
tions in these cities. 

The great differences in the population of cities of this class made 
it impossible to frame an act minutely prescribing the form of govern- 
ment which would apply with equal effect to all the cities. The 
experience of nearly every State has shown that a city with a popula- 
tion of 100,000 cannot be effectively administered with the same 
machinery o? government, scope of functions, and methods of pro- 
cedure as a city with a population of 10,000. The convention, at its 
two sessions, discussed these various questions, and, before adjourn- 
ing, appointed a committee to consist of the city solicitors of twenty- 
six cities to consider and report upon the changes in legislation to be 
recommended to the Legislature. Two courses are open to this com- 
mittee, ‘The first is to examine and possibly to reconstruct the prin- 
ciples upon which the Legislature has hitherto acted in framing city 
charters, with a view to giving the cities wider powers in determining 
their form of government. The second is to recommend changes in 
specific sections of the act at present in force. While the former 
course would result in a more permanent basis for the development 
of the municipalities of the State, the probability of immediate adop- 
tion of such recommendations by the State Legislature would be 
materially reduced. Tc this we must add the unfortunate uncertainty 
which the attitude of the Supreme Court in dealing with the consti- 
tutionality of legislation of this character has introduced into the 
political life of the State. The view, for instance, expressed in a 
number of cases, that legislation which would tend to increase 
diversity of form in the government of the cities of any class is 
unconstitutional, as repugnant to the provisions prohibiting local and 
special legislation, has contributed materially to this uncertainty. In 
fact, it has had a deedening influence on efforts to reform manifest 
defects in present legis-ation. 

Baltimore.*—The extraordinary political upheaval in Maryland at 
the election of Novem er, 1895, effected many changes in the city 
government of Baltimore. Largely as the result of a widespread re- 
form sentiment and of an overwhelming independent vote, a Republi- 


*Communication of Dr J. H. Hollander, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md 
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can mayor was elected for the first time in thirty years and large 
Republican majorities resulted in both branches of the City Council. 
It soon became evident that -he harmony in municipal administration 
thus promised was more apparent than real, The Mayor announced. 
his intention of filling offices without strict regard to party lines and 
proceeded to do so, despite remonstrance, and without consulting 
members of City Council to the degree by them deemed fit. Matters. 
culminated on February 24 when the largest number of appoint- 
ments of the Mayor were sent to-the Council for confirmation. 
Several Democrats and certain Republicans not in entire sympathy 
with the party organization were therein appointed to salaried and 
unsalaried offices. Upon thece grounds the Council refused immediate- 
confirmation to the entire lis. The Mayor announced his intenticn 
of remaining firm in his attitude and the Republican majority in the 
Council proceeded to radical measures. 

An anomalons provision of the city charter—which itself has been 
well described as '‘ an incongrnons -nedley of constitutional provisions 
and statutes enacted at various times and often for merely temporary 
purposes authorizes the Meyor and City Council to pass ordinances 
regulating the manner of appointing persons to municipal ofices. 
Where no special ordinance exists the appointment is vested in the- 
Mayor, subject to the advice and consent of the Council. It isin the 
latter manner—in the absence of special ordinances—that all appoint- 
ments have been made since the passage of the statnte. 

It was now determined by the Republican Councilmen in caucus ts- 
pass special ordinances providing for the direct appointment of officers. 
by the City Council—thus taking away the entire appointing power oT 
the Mayor, Ten years ago similar procedure was threatened bya dis- 
satisfied Council against a recalcitrant mayor, but the plan felled. 
Upon this occasion conditions were more favorable. On February 27- 
the first branch of the City Council passed a general ordinance pro- 
viding that all officers, except hose for whom a special term was pro- 
vided, should be appointed bennially by the Council. Temporary 
appointments of the Mayor should hold good only until the meeting 
of the Council. To ensure the success of the plan, special ordinance. 
_ making a similar change in fhe case of each particular, office were- 
adopted. 

The first branch is composed of twenty-two members, of whom 
elghteen are Republicans and four are Democrats. The vote upon 
each ordinance was fifteen for end three against. These three mem- 
bers were all Republicans, the Democrats absenting themselves. In 
the second branch—composed >f eleven members of whom eight are 
Republicans and three Demcocrats—the ordinances were passed by a 
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yote of eight for and none against, the Democrats similarly abserting 
themselves. The ordinances were now sent to the Mayor for approval 
or veto, The Mayor is allowed five “legislative days ” for action. In 
order to lessen the time available the Council proceeded to meet daily, 
instead of weekly as hitherto, until the ordinances should be returned. 
At the first of these subsequent meetings additional specific ordinances 
were passed changing the power of appointment from Mayor to Coun- 
cil of almost every remaining officer. A general ordinance was also 
passed similarly transferring the power of removal. 

The high-handed action of the Council evoked a storm of popular 
protest. The Mayor at once announced his intenzion of vetoing the 
ordinances and mainzaining the position he had taken. Bills were 
introduced into the Maryland Legislature, then in session at Annapo- 
lis, one vesting the absolute power of appointment in the hands of 
the Mayor, the other limiting the power of the Council to mere 
‘confirmation and rejection. Both measures failed of passage. 

On March 4, at the expiration of his time limit, the Mayor returned 
the ordinances with his veto, The success of the whole plan now 
turned upon the power of the Council to secure the three-fourths vote 
necessary by statute to pass the ordinances over a veto. By the rules 
of the second branch, eight is regarded as a three-fourths vote of 
eleven, and this number represented the full strength of the Republi- 
caus in this branch, all of whom were pledged to sustain the ordinan- 
ces. In the first branch, the Republican forces were weakened by 
the determination of the three members, who had, from the first, 
opposed the ordinances, to sustain the veto. ‘This left but fifteen 
votes for over-riding the veto, and placed the key to the situation in 
the hands of the four Democrats, wao publicly refused to commit 
themselves as to what their course of action would be at the critical time. 

Pending his uncertainty, action upon the vetoes was postponed 
temporarily. On March 6, a committee of the fifteen Republicans 
waited upor the Mayor in the hope of effecting some compromise. 
The specific ground of complaint was the appointment of Democrats 
to salaried offices. The Mayor refused to recede from his original 
position anc the breach was appreciably widened. On March 9, the 
ordinances were passed over the Mavor’s veto in the first branch by 
a vote of fifteen to four, An analysis of the vote shows conclusively 
that the Republicans secured the support of the Democratic quartette; 
hence of the four members, two absented themselves, one abstained 
from voting, and but one joined the Republican trio who voted to 
sustain the veto. In the second branch, the ordinances were passed 
by a vote of seven to two—the two opposed being Democrats; one 
Democrat and one Republican were absent because of bona fide illness. 
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The legal right of the Council, under the provision of the charter, 
to pass ordinances changing the manner of appointing officers, in the 
manner indicatel—had been generally admitted. Doubt was ex- 
pressed as to whether the three-fourths vote necessary to over-ride a 
veto meant three-fourths of the total membership of each branch, or 
simply of those members present. It was by the latter interpretation 
that the ordinances were pazsed over the veto, and it was upon this 
point that the Mayor proposed to carry the mattez into the courts. 

On March 14 ore af the Council-elected officials presented himself 
to the Mayor to receive the oath of office as required hy statute. 
This the Mayor refused to do upon the ground that the election was 
illegal, A petition for writ cf mandamus was promptly presented in 
the Superior Court and the Liayor has been required to show cause 
why the writ should not beisued, It is understood that no demurrer 
will be filed to the petition and that the Mayor through counsel will 
plead to the allegations of the pevition. It is also unlikely that a 
pro forma decree in the lower court will be agreed to. Even with no 
unusual delay, the case will Lardly be considered by the Court of Ap- 
peals before October, and it is not unlikely that municipal offices 
will be filled by their present incumbeuts until next November when 
the situation may %e radically changed by the results of Councilmanic 
elections, 


FOLHIGN CITIES. 


London.—The annual report of the London Reform Union gives a 
most encouraging account of the progress of the movement toward 
unification during 18¢5. Th2 object of this Union is primarily to 
effect the consolida-ion of the adnuisistrative county of London as a 
municipal corporation. This -nvolvesthe merging of the present city 
of London with the county. The Union has been doing considerable 
work in the advocacy of the purchase of the franchise and plant of 
the various water companies now supplying the large metropolitan 
district. 

The County Council Imprcvement Scheme, in the East End of 
London, is rapidly approaching completion. The district of fifteen 
acres in the worst part of Leadon, wkich was expropriated by the 
County Council, has been cleared, and the new tenement houses which 
are being erected ty the municipality are, in some cases, ready for 
occupancy. These buildings, which are four or five story buildings. 
have been built with the best of material and in conformity with the 
requirements of sanitary science. Fully as important, however, as 
the healthy dwellings now provided will be the rearrangemert of 
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streets whica this demolition on a large scale has made possible. In 
the centre of the district is a large circular public park or garden, and 
radiating from it are streets from fifty to sixty feet wide. When itis 
remembered that many of these were formerly twelve or fourteen feet 
in width, the radical change effected is apparent. In fact, but 55 per 
cent of the total area is to be built upon. 


Glasgow.—The ennual report of the Lord Provost of the city con- 
tains many facts of interest relating to the municipal activity during 
the fiscal year 1894-95. The operation of the street railway lines of 
the municipality continues to be increasingly successful. ‘The city is 
rapidly exlending the system, arranging a system of special rates for 
short and long distance connections and in other ways emphasizing 
the social as distinguished from the purely profit-making factors. 
One of the most interesting developments in connection with the 
municipal ownership of the street railway lines in Glasgow is the rela- 
tion between the city and street railway employes. With increasing 
profits the city hes been gradually raising the level of wages, and in 
other ways promoting the interest of employes. Thus during the 
last year not only were wages increased, but the city established an 
insurance fund for sickness or death, to which the city treasury 
contributes one-half, and the employes the other. The effect is 
already noticeable in the steadiness of the service and cordial relations 
with the men, as contrasted with the earlier conditions when the ser- 
vice was under private management. 

Improvement Trust. The work of reconszructing the slum districts, 
which was begun by the city in 1872 by expropriating eighty-eight 
acres, and has been pursued with unabated energy and vigor since that 
time, was further advanced toward completion during the year 1895 
by the erection of a block of new tenements, costing nearly $250,000. 
One hundred and forty-seven new honses are at present being erected 
in the central and eastern districts of the city. Other plans involving 
the construction ofseveral hundred new houses are being rapidly 
pushed to completion. 

In tke work of erecting epidemic hospitals, in which Glasgow has 
taken the lead emong the cities of Great Britain, the present system 
is to be further developed by theerection of 2 new institution at a cost 
of nearly $1,000,000, and with accommodations for 400 or 500 persons. 
The effect of these hospitals has been to greatly facilitate the police 
supervision over the health of the community. The excellent accom- 
modations for those suffering from contagious diseases has taken away 
the greatest incentive to concealment. The marked decrease in the 
prevaience of contagion, especially in the poorer sections of the city, 
has already shown itself. 
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Model Tenements in London.*—The thirty-first annual report of 
the trustees of the Peabody Donation Fund, tke purpose of which is to 
provide improved housing for the working-classes of London, gives an 
interesting account of the operations of this large philanthropic trust. 
Mr. George Peabody gave $750,200 for this purpose in 1862, $500,000 
in 1866, $500,000 in 1868, and bsqueatked $750,000 on his death in 1873. 
The capital sum given was thts $2,590,000, Additions of rent and 
interest have now brought this up to $5,846,604. 16. 

The housing accommodations provided consist of blocks of build- 
ings, containing in all 11,367 rooms, exclusive of bath rooms, laundries 
and lavatories. There are 76 tecemen:s of 4 rooms, 1791 of 3 rooms, 
2436 of 2 rooms, and 818 cf r room. The number of persons in resi- 
dence on December 31 last was 14,914. The average rental per room 
was 54 cents per week, and the everag2 weekly earnings per family, 
$5.82. The birth-rate for the y2ar was 36.9 per 1000, or 6.4 per I000 
above that of all London, end the death rate 17.9 per 1000, or 1.9 per 
1000 below the metropolitan rate. The infant mortality was 151.1 per 
1000 births, or 14.7 below that of London. 

The net earnings were 234 per cent, or 34 of 1 per cent below the 
usual average. This resuit was dre to unusual expenditure in drain- 
age and other improvements, and to a rise of $2000 in local taxes. 

The loss from empty tenements Curing the year amounted to $1930, 
and from bad debts $281.25. Both together amount to but 34 of 1 per 
eent of the rents received. . 

Improved Housing of the Poor.}—Tie Department of Dwellings 
of the New York Association Zor Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
is charged by the constitution of thet society with the duty of looking 
after the sanitary inspection of ten2ment houses, with the planning 
and building of model dwellings, anc with the promotion or formation 
of co-operative building societies. ‘the recently published reports of 
the New York Tenement House Committee and of the United States 
Department of Labor have awakened a new interest in the question 
of better tenements and dwellings for wage-earners. With such a vast 
body of material, the time was ripe for a practical discussion of some 


* From information received from Prof. R. R. L. Gould, of Johns Hopkins 
University. j 
{ Prepared from notes submitted by Dr. Willlam H. Tolman, of New York.’ 
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reform measures, and the Department of Dwellings of the New York 
Association a-rarged for a two days’ conference, with the object of 
inaugurating a plan which should commend itself to the best judg- 
ment of the experts in housing. The formation of some kind of a 
building company is the undisputed outcome of the conference, and 
one member cf the Association pledged himself for the expense of a 
Secretary for one year, for the express purpose of formulating and 
administering definite lines of action. About two hundred persons 
attended the sessions of the conference, among them some of the lead- 
ing business men of New York City. The first helf of both days was 
spent in visiting various offices and institutions in New York City, 
including the Mayor’s office, street cleaning department, peoples’ 
baths, police headquarters, college and university settlements, im- 
proved tenements, wayfarers’ lodges, etc. Afternoon and evening 
sessions were Leld for purposes of discussion. Mayor Strong presided 
at one of the meetings, and Bishop Potter at another. 

Professor E. R. L. Gould, who prepared the eighth special ‘report 
of the United States Bureau of Labor, discussed the question: ‘‘ Will 
Improved Housing Pay?” He presented a vast amount of carefully 
prepared information to show that present experience demonstrates 
that 88 per cent o? such experiments are earning profits equal to or 
beyond the ordinary rate for safe investments. Mr. Cornelius F. 
Doody, of the Industrial Temperance Union, explained the plan 
of that society for the erection of small detached cottages upon land 
purchased in the outlying districts. Mr. John Lloyd Thomas, who 
had just spent two months abroad studying the municipal experiments 
in Glasgow and London, presented a comprehensive paper giving the 
results of those experiments. He expressed the opinion that the two 
mammoth lodging houses, about to be erected in New York by Mr. 
D. O. Mills, will offer facilities equal to those found in any other 
city. Mr. Mills has destroyed two of the worst slums in New York 
and will erect o1 these sites the best constructed modern buildings, in 
which there wil be accommodations for 2250 lodgers, who will be 
given comforts equal to the best afforded in the British model houses 
and at a cost of fror fifteen to twenty cents a night. The erection of 
these houses will be commenced in May, and it is expected that they 
will be open for use by January, 1897. 

Dr. Albert Shaw discussed the topic: ‘Facts and Tendencies 
of Transit Facilities in Their Relation to the Housing Problem,” and 
Professor Felix Adler spoke on the moral aspects of the question. 
Mr. Robert Treat Paine, of Boston, gave a résumé of his personal ex- 
periments in building about one hundred small brick Louses in Boston 
in the years 1887 to 1890, all of which were sold on easy terms of 
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credit; in some cases cast payments being made in the form of a 
monthly rent. Ex-Mayor Hewitt discussed the possibilities of mare 
extended work on the pert of building associations and in generel 
the application of the bulding association idea. 

The immediate results cf the conference, especially the impzes- 
sions made on those who attended it, were encouraging. The feeling 
generally prevailed that something practical for the improvement of 
dwellings of wage-earners in New York City could be done at once, 
and that any scheme undertaken should be made a model of its land 
which might in turn infilnence other cities. A strong general com- 
mittee was appointed which is now organized under the nam> of 
Improved Housing Courcil. The services of a general agent for zne 
year will be secured as soon as possible. Detailed plans for dwellings 
are being submitted and carefully examined by the committees of the 
Council. Professor E. R. L. Gould has agreed to spend the month of 
April in New York City, aad will devote some time to laying out the 
work for the coming year. In addition to the executive committee, 
two sub-committees have been appointed; one on “ Model Tenement 
Houses,” under the chairmanship of Mr. Joseph S. Auerbach; the 
other on “ Separate Dwellings,” with Professor Felix Adler as chair- 
man. In this way the twa general schemes, around which most prac- 
tical plans for building dwellings may be readily grouped, will each 
be given due weight and examiration under the leadership of their 
tespective advocates. 


Liquor Legislation In New York.—Zhe Raines Bill. The new 
liquor tax law in New Yorx, which was partially put in force imne- 
diately after it received the goversor’s signature, has already produced 
a marked change in New York City. It abolishes the Boards of Excise 
after April 30, and prcvides for the appointment of a State Comm:s- 
sioner of Excise, to be appointed by the Governor for a term of five 
years It provides also fcr a deputy commissioner, a secretary and 
necessary Clerical force, asd for special deputy commissioners in cer- 
tain counties (New York, Kings and Erle). The Commissioner has 
power to appoint not more than sixty special agents, each of whom 
receives an annual salary of $1200. They are to be the confidential 
agents of the State Commissioner, and to investigate all matters velat- 
ing to the collection of liquor taxes. The State Commissioner is also 
authorized to designate in any ccunty an attorney or attorneys t> act 
with the special deputy in the prosecution of all actions or proceed- 
ings under any law repealed by this act, or in the prosecution or 
defence of any action brought under the provisions of the act. 

Licenses are abolisaed and a liquor tax substituted. The tex 
receipts must be publicly exhibi-ed, just as street railway tax re>eipts 
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are posted in the cars. Anyone may engage in the liquor business 
who qualifies by paying the tax for the kind of business he may under- 
take. These taxes are assessed in four classes: First, hotels, restau- 
tants, salcons, stores, etc., where lignor is to be drunk upon the 
premises vhere it is sold, located in a city having by the last State 
census a population of 1,500,000 or more, must pay $800; if in a city 
having less than 1,509,000, but more than 500,000, $650; if in a city 
having less than 500,000, but more than 50,000, $500; in places with 
less than 50,000, but more than 10,000, $350; in places with less than 
10,000, but nore than 5000, $300; in a village with less than 5000, but 
more than 1200, $200, and in other places, $100. 

Second. Upon the business of trafficking ix liquors in quantities of 
leas than five wine gallons, no part of which shall be drunk or the 
premises where sold, the tax begins with $500 for cities of over 
1,500,000, and is graced down to $50. 

Third. For licensed pharmacies where liquors are sold only upon 
the written prescription of a physician, the tax is $roo for cities with a 
populaticn of 1,500,000 or more, and graded down to $10 for places 
with less than 1209. 

Fourth. Those holding licenses for cars, steamboats or vessels 
within the State where liquor is sold to be drunk on the spot, the 
tax is $200 for each car, steamboat or vessel upon which the traffic 
is carried on, 

The bill further grants full measure of local option in determining 
in any town whether liquor shall be sold at all, or which class of 
tax-receipt may be granted, Traffic in liquor is not permitted in any 
building owned by the public, or upon any premises established as a 
penal institution, protectory, industrial school, asylum, State hospital 
or poor-house, and if such premises be situated in a town and outside 
the limizs of an incorporated village or city not within one-half mile 
of the premises so occupied; nor in any building, yard, booth or other 
place which shail be on the same street or avenue and within 200 
feet of a spot occupied exclusively as a church or school-house. 
Sales of liquor are not permitted on Sunday or before five a, m. on 
Monday, or on any other day between on2 and five o’clock in the 
morning, or on election days, or within 200 yards of the grounds or 
premises upon which any State, county, town or other agricultural or 
horticultural fair is being held, unless such grounds are within the 
limits of a city containing 150,000 inhabitants. 

Holders of licenses are prohibited from selling any adulterated 
liquor or to give away any food to be eaten on the premises, and must 
not allow any girl or woman, not a member of the family of the 
proprietor, to sell or serve any liquor upon the premises. It is not 
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lawful to have open or unlocked any door or entrance from the street, 
alley, yard, hallway, room or adjoining premises to the room or rooms 
where any liquors are sold, during the hours when the sale of liquors 
is forbidden, except when necessary for the use of the family and for 
purposes not forbidden by tte act. No curtain, screen, blind, opaque 
or colored glass, or anything that obstructs the view from the side- 
walk, of the bar or place where the “iquors are sold, is permissible 
during the hours when the sale of liquors is forbidden. The usual 
provisions against the sale cf liquor to minors, intoxicated persons, 
habitual drunkards, are included in the law, which further prohibits 
selling or giving away any liquors to any Indian, or to any person 
zo whom proprietors may be forbidden to sell by notice in writing 
om the parent, guardian, husband, wife, or child of such person 
over sixteen years of age, or by a magistrate or overseer of the poor 
in cases where the person is wholly or partly a charge upon the 
town ; and, in general, to pecsors confned or committed to a State 
prison, jail, reformatory, indrstrial sch 0], hospital, asylum, or poor- 
house, except upon a written prescription from a physician, The act 
makes no exception in favor of clubs as to Sunday sales. 

There was much confusion in connection with the passage of the act in 
tae New York Legislature and meny disgraceful scenes enacted. Some 
doubt existed in the public mind whether the law went into effect on 
Sunday, March 29, which was the first day succeeding its passage 
oa which it could be tested, or whether its provisions became opera- 
tive on April 30. It was very generally enforced, however, on 
March 29, with very satisfactory resulis from the point of view of 
temperance reform. The law :s doubtless more severe in some of its 
provisions than the public senviment of New York City will sustain. 
Its local option feature gives expression to the only just and prac- 
ticable scheme of reform, but is, perhsps, in the present law, too 
restricted in its application. 

Senator Raines has discussed some of the underlying principles of 
the new law in an article in the North American Review for April. 

Yondition of the Colored Population in Large Cities.—The 
Committee on ‘ Housing of the People ” of the Civic Centre of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is about to enter upon an investigation of the alley houses 
of Washington, which are for the most part inhabited by colored 
people. Two elaborate schedules containing about one hundred 
incuiries have been prepared, and the work of enumeration will soon 
be begun. A similar work will be undertaken in Philadelphia in the 
neer future through the combined agencies of the Wharton School 
of the University of Pennsylvania and the College Settlement. This 
investigation will also be concucted on the schedule plan and be 
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restricted entirely to the question of the condition of the colored 
population of Philadelphia, and with reference to inequalities of op- 
portunity in employment. It is highly desirable that similar work 
in other cities shall be carried on wherever possible, in a way that 
whenever undertaken will yield comparable results. 

This department of the ANNALS is always glad to facilitate com- 
munication between parties engaged in practical investigations of 
sociological topics, and will, therefore, be pleased to furnish further 
information concerning the special colored investigation, mentioned 
in this connection, and to receive suggestions from persons engaged 
in a similar work elsewhere. 

Tuskegee Conference of 1896.—The annual gathering of those 
interested in the cause of industrial education for the negro took 
place at Tuskegee on Thursday, March 5. About seven hundred persons 
were in attendance and thirteen States represented. At these con- 
ferences nothing is attempted but the discussion of the most vital 
and practical questions which have to do with the material advance- 
ment of the negroes of the South. Every effort is made to instill 
into them the necessity of saving, of keeping out of debt, of improv- 
ing and owning their own homes, of being less wasteful in their 
expenditures, and of keeping their schools open for a longer period 
than the average two or three months’ term. Great care is taken to 
present to these colored people, many of whom are leaders in the 
localities from wkich they come, the opportunities in new employ- 
ments, and to assist them in the development of those qualities which 
will prevent many employments once monopolized by the race from 
slipping out of their hands, especially where white men have entered 
into competition, with all the advantage which cultivated brains and 
modern scientific methods afford. About fifty negro schools were 
represented at this conference. The reports are always full of charac- 
teristic pictures of the life of the colored people of the South. 

Copies of the report may be obtained from Mr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington, the principal of the Tuskegee Normal School, Tuskegee, 
Alabame, 

“ Darkest England ’’ Scheme.—The annual report for the calen- 
dar year 1895 of General Booth’s work, as certified by the accountants, 
shows that £18,000 was received from the public, and £30,000 earned 
in the varlous workshops, 1,352,840 persons were lodged at prices 
varying from id to 6d per night, and 3,302,763 meals were sold, vary- 
ing in price from {d to 4d each. 3273 men were employed in the 
factories and shops operated by the organization. 15,923 applications 
for work were registered at the Labor Bureau, and employment, tem- 
porary or permanent, was found for nearly 20,000 men. The Prison 
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Home received 156 persors, and the rescue homes 1556 women, of 
whom it is said 1275 were 3atisfactorily dealt with. Out of the 3740 
men received into the workshops 1041, were discharged because ther 
were “unable or unwilling to work, br dissatisfied.” In all 1400 men 
and women are now employed in comection with the scheme, and all 
of them are said to be of the workirg class that it was intended to 
benefit. At the farm only ro per cent of those received had to be sent 
away because of drunkenness or persistent idleness. 
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THE THEORY OF SOCIAL FORCES. 





INTRODUCTION. 


The present essay is an attempt to recast current social 
philosophy and to introduce into it elements which thus far 
have been overlooked. In our social speculations we are still 
dominated by eighteenth century philosophy. Even the 
theory of evolution has had as yet but little influence on the 
social concepts and ideals of the race. Individualism seems 
as firmly established as ever and has on its side many of 
the highest scientific authorities. 

I question whether the hold which this social philosophy 
has on the popular mind can be shaken, by an appeal to 
inductive evidence. This hold depends upon certain con- 
cepts and ideals which have received classical statement at 
the hands of our ablest thinkers and which cannot be dis- 
placed by unorganized facts. In order to have any degree 
of success a new social philosophy must present doctrines 
and ideals which are equally clear and have their elements 
equally well correlated. 

It is my belief that the older philosophy does not rest on 
general principles, but is grounded on the series of environ- 
ments in which the race has lived. The present environ- 
ment of the race is so different from its predecessors that 
a new social philosophy is demanded to explain its effects. 
A failure to recognize changes in the environment is the 
main source of confusion in current discussions. My 
method may not lead to the solution of all social problems, 
but it at least clears the ground and shows how and where 
subsequent work of a more inductive character can be done. 

It is perhaps necessary to caution the reader against the 
assumption that the social commonwealth which I have de- 
scribed is, in my opinion, the highest or even a final social 
state. While it is yet too early to predict what kind of a 
society will follow it, we know enough of its tendencies to 
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see that it may not be able to satisfy all the aspirations of 
men. If a progressive evolution continue, other societies 
will be possible, each of which will differ from its prede- 
cessor as radically as the society I describe differs from our 
present society. The desire for a still higher form should 
not be made the ground of an opposition to the study of the 
social conditions resulting from the pursuit of pleasure. 
Only when the more elementary facts about such a society 
are understood can the foundations of higher social states be 
discussed with profit. This essay attempts merely to start 
discussion along the right track and not to describe the ulti- 
mate form which society is to assume. 

I feel that I must make an apology for injecting so much 
pyschologic discussion into this essay. ‘To many readers this 
will seem foreign to the subject and may arouse prejudices 
which will interfere with a correct appreciation of the other 
parts. It should, however, be kept in mind that every 
social philosophy has, asits basis, some theory of psychology. 
The doctrines of Locxe and Hume have proved a most 
admirable basis for the old social philosophy. ‘They ignore, 
however, the elements upon which the social forces rest. 
A new social philosophy cannot pass beyond the inductive 
stage until these factors are recognized and a picture of 
mental activity constricted which emphasizes the elements 
neglected by the old philosophy. Even if the type of psy- 
chology which I present is faulty, it can at least serve as a 
provisional philosopky until psychologic research is far 
enough advanced to furnish a better basis. The assump- 
tions I make are reither different in kind nor greater in 
number than those of the philosophy it seeks to displace. 
If a fewof its prominent ideas have in them elements of 
truth, the correctress of the details is of less consequence. 
They are inserted in order to create a definite picture of 
mental phenomena and thus to give my ideas some oi the 
advantages which frequent restatement has given to the 
familiar ideas of the older systems of thought. 


CHAPTER I. 
TER INFLUENCE OF THE ENVIRONMENT, 


81. The Relation of Economics to Biology. 


Evolution has thus far been studied as a problem of biol- 
ogy. This has been due more to what I would call a happy 
accident than to any necessity of the situation. Darwin 
admits that he obtained the clue to his theory through read- 
ing Malthus’ “Essay on Population,” and in many respects 
the attitude of the author of the ‘‘Origin of Species,’’ is that 
of an economist. It is only by later writers that the eco- 
nomic elements in the problem are neglected and that the 
theory is based solely upon biologic evidence. ‘The happy 
accident to which I have referred is the fact that the history 
of past organic life is so plainly recorded in the various 
organisms of the present and in the fossil remains of earlier 
forms. ‘This enables the student to use the historical and 
comparative method of investigation and from his series of 
observations to infer what was the order of organic evolu- 
tion. The organic world is not a world of causes but of 
effects, and hence the historical method is the only one of 
which the biologist can make use in studying the processes 
of evolution. 

The fundamental contrast in evolution is that of environ- 
ment and organism.. The environment is made up of a group 
of conditions to which the organism must adjust itself. 
‘These conditions are, as compared with the organism, per- 
manent and in their ultimate form unchanging. ‘The organ- 
ism is mobile and short lived. If an adjustment is to be 
made between the environment and an organism, it is the 
latter that must change. We have, therefore, between the 
two factors of evolution a causal connection. Causes lie in 
the environment, effects show themselves in the organisms. 
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The facts of evolution can be stidied deductively only by 
beginning with the environment end tracing the influence 
of its conditions upon the organ:sms seeking adjustment. 
Inductive studies, however, must begin with facts about the 
organism and from them the stucent must seek to discover 
the conditions of the environmen: which has determined its 
evolution. If evolution is studied through its effects on 
organisms, the study is plainly ic the field of biology. If, 
however, we seek in the environment for the causes of evo- 
lution, it is equally plain that the study lies in the field of 
economics—the science of utilities and of goods. 

The environment of an organism is not the whole objec- 
tive world, but only those parts of it which affect its welfare. 
‘The objects surrounding each organism may be divided into 
three parts: Those that are the cause of pleasure or of 
welfare, and therefore desirable; those that are the cause of 
pain or of destruction, and therefore to be avoided; and 
finally, all indifferent obiects which are of no importance to 
the organism. ‘The first two classes of objects make up the 
environment of an organism, which expands or contracts as 
a greater or smaller number of objects affects its welfare. 

The environment of a particular organism is not, therefore, 
an unchanging whole made up o? the sum of all objective 
conditions, but consists cf a vary-ng number of desirable or 
undesirable objects. There are, therefore, innumerable 
possible environments to which organisms can adjust them- 
selves. Each organism seeks foz that environment where 
there is a maximum oi favorable and a minimum of unfavor- 
able conditions. It desires to secure goods and to avoid 
evils. The problem thus presented is an economicproblem 
and its study belongs to economic science. Every organism 
has its economy based upon the objective conditions by 
which it is affected. The economy of higher organisms is 
much more complex than that o? the lower organisms, but 
the principles are not different. There is always an 
endeavor to increase pleasure and <o avoid pain if the animal 
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is conscious of these emotions; and even if consciousness is 
not yet fully developed certain instincts and habits protect 
the organism and lead it to avoid evils. 

The theory of goods in economics is in reality a study of 
the environments of organisms. It seeks to discover what 
objects increase their welfare and what are the means by 
which disagreeable objects can be avoided. Objects are of 
importance to organisms not as objects but only as goods or 
evils. The environment of each organism is the sum of its 
economic conditions and the environment changes as these 
conditions change. If this be true the causes of evolution 
lie in economic conditions and their effects show themselves 
in organisms. A series of organisms is a history of the 
effects of evolution; a series of groups of economic conditions 
‘can give a picture of its causes. ‘There are, therefore, two 
methods of studying evolution—the one deductive, the 
other inductive. Our knowledge of it will not be complete 
until both economics and biology are fully utilized to throw 
light wpon its intricate problems. 


§ 2. The Causes of a Progressive Evolution. 


‘The discussions on evolution have been largely concen- 
trated on organisms and their development, and but little 
attention has been given to the conditions in the environ- 
ment which have produced these crganisms.* For these 
reasons a progressive evolution has been accepted as a fact 
without any examination into its causes. It is possible to 
imagine a planet on which the lower forms of life would be 
supreme and where there would be no tendency for higher 
types to displace the lower. If on our planet the higher 

* Throughout biology proper, the environment and its correlated phenomena 
are either but tacitly recognized, or, if overtly and definitely recognized, are so 
but occasionally; whule the organism and its correlated phenomena practically 
monopolize the attention,” Spencer's " Psaychology,” Vol 1, P. 134. 

“In brief, then, the propositions of biology, when they imply the environment 
at all, imply almost exclusively its few general and constant phenomena, which, 


because of their generality and constancy, may be left out of consideration ” brg, 
P 135. 
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forms of life tend to survive there must be conditions in 
their surroundings which give them an advantage. It is of 
no use to examine the organisms or the principles of life to 
discover the cause of survival; for organic life is plastic and 
can assume many forms. If any one form tends to displace 
others its survival is due to some external condition of which 
other forms could not take advantage. 

The envircnment of any organism is not the sum of all 
the objects surrounding it. The mass of them are indiffer- 
ent and relatively but few furnish the real environment of 
any being. The goods and evils of each being are a definite 
part of the objective world and its welfare depends upon 
their abundance or scarcity. There are thus an indefinite 
number of environments, each giving certain possibilities 
to animals adjusted to them. A progressive evolution 
depends on the power of moving from one environment to 
another, and thus avoiding the stress of competition. Any 
one environment once occupied is soon filled with struggling 
beings. ‘There is no hope of further progress unless a tran- 
sition to some other environment is possible. But even a 
multitude of environments would not lead to a progressive 
evolution unless each member of the series presented slightly 
more complex conditions so that animals of the lower orders 
would be shut out of the more complex environments and 
thus compel a mental evolution to accompany each transi- 
tion from one environment to another. 

This propcsition can be best ‘Illustrated by taking the food 
supply as an example of the conditions determining the 
power to survive. With the lower animals the food supply 
isso important an element that others may be overlooked. If 
the food supply depended on such simple conditions that all of 
it could be utilized by a low type of animal life a progressive 
evolution would be impossible. The higher types of animals 
would have no advantage over the lower and thus all prog- 
ress would be blocked. In our world, however, the low 
types of animals can acquire but a small part of the possible 
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food supply, and hence their increase soon reaches definite 
limits. Each higher type of animal finds a new supply of 
food from which lower animals are shut out and thus hasan 
advantage and secures a separate environment in which it 
can survive. This new environment may be in another region 
or it may mean a better utilization of the locality already 
occupied. Each progressive nation passes through a series 
of environments even though its geographical position has 
not been changed. The English people of the Middle Ages 
had not the same environment as the English people of 
to-day, although they occupied the same island. The intro- 
duction of root crops, machinery and railroads, the improve- 
ment of live stock and waterways, the opening up of coal 
and iron mines, the extension of commerce and the growth 
of cities have made new objects of interest to the English 
people and have thus given them a new environment in 
each age. 

A similar series of conditions determine the development 
of other nations. Progress can continue only so long as 
adjustments to new groups of conditions are possible. 


§ 3. The Obstacles to a Progressive Evolution. 


An explanation of the process of evolution depends upon 
our knowledge of three groups of facts, which are the sub- 
ject-matter separately of biology, psychology and economics. 

In the first place organisms must be studied so that the 
relation of the organs to one another and the causes of their 
growth and decay may be understood. These problems 
belong to biology. With this group the psychic problems 
are often placed. The psychic factors of evolution, how- 
ever, have a peculiar place and deserve a rank equally with 
the biologic factors. But it is not all of biology nor all of 
psychology that has an importance in the theory of evolution. 
The simple elements of each science have not the interest to 
students of this theory that certain of their complex forms 
have. In other words, it is the arrangement of the 
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elements of each science, and not the elements themselves, 
that are of supreme importance. Darwin’s ‘‘Origin of 
Species,’’ which did so much tc establish the theory of evo- 
lution, is not a discussion of cell life, of spontaneous genera- 
tion, or of unicellular organisms. It is rather a discussion 
of organs. ‘The peculiarities o? animals which determine 
their species are mainly the arrangement and relative growth 
of their organs. Organs were studied before cells and have 
a more direct bearing on the problems of evolution. 

In psychology also it is not the ultimate facts of con- 
sciousness nor the composition of the nerve fibres and cur- 
rents that need investigation by the evolutionist. Itis the 
mental mechanism in which -his interest lies. By this I 
mean the arrangement and co-ordination of the various nerve 
centres so that effective results are produced by the psychic 
processes. It is not consciousness, but a clear conscious- 
ness, that has an interest. So also the interest is not in mere 
bodily activity, but in the definite motions which effect an 
adjustment to the external conditions. Clear perceptions 
of the environment and the power of definite adjustments 
depend on the mental mechanism, and it, rather than the 
ultimate facts of psychology, must be studied to show how 
a mental evolution is possible. 

The third group of facts demanding explanation come 
from the objective world which forms the environment of 
organisms. And here again the interest is not in the ulti- 
mate facts about the atoms and forces which make up the 
inorganic world, but the peculiar arrangements of these 
atoms and forces. ‘The atoms have aggregated themselves 
into worlds and these worlds through a series of geological 
changes have assumed a definite form. The static crust of 
a given world forms the background of the evolution of the 
particular organisms which inhabit it. ‘They must adjust 
themselves to its possibilities and have their progress deter- 
mined by its peculiarities. If any of the elements of a pro- 
gressive evolution are lacking or difficult of access because 
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of the peculiarities of this crust, the evolution of the crea- 
tures on its surface is prevented or retarded. 

It is necessary to emphasize the static character of the 
crust of the earth because this fact is the cause of all the 
peculiarities in the evolution of organisms. The definite 
arrangement of the parts of this crust gives to organisms a 
more or less complete series of environments by the aid of 
which their evolution becomes possible. ‘This series of 
environments cannot be changed, and beings in passing to 
the next in the series must undergo a double series of changes 
—one to fit them for the peculiarities of the new environment 
and the other to acquire the normal characteristics which 
lead to progress. Oftentimes thenext step in what might be 
called the ladder of progress is lacking and then the being 
must take an indirect route and pass through many changes 
in its organs and mental mechanism which have no other 
end than to supply the gap due to the missing step in the 
ladder. Peculiar groupings in the inorganic mechanism de- 
mand peculiar grouping of organs, nervous centres, ideas and 
of men. When an obstacle is once overcome and the being 
has returned to the normal line of progress it has no further 
use for the peculiarities of the preceding stage of progress 
and they become a block to progress, often being the cause 
of still further irregularities in the subsequent evolution. 

All obstacles to or peculiarities in progress have their 
origin in the defects of this ladder of progress, that is, in 
the imperfect series of environments which the crust of the 
earth affords. ‘The organs and the mental mechanism of 
beings are two factors of evolution which are plastic and 
can be modified in any direction. They are, therefore, 
constant factors in evolution, and if they alone were con- 
cerned evolution might be easy, regular and rapid. ‘They 
are as dynamic as the crust of the earth to which adjustment 
must be made is static. For possibilities of evolution, the 
vital and psychic processes must be studied. For its 
peculiarities and defects, however, the environment must be 
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studied. It shows the obstacles to progress and the relations 
between the succeed:ng stages of evolution. 


§ 4. The Requisites for Survival. 


An environmen: is usually thought of as a unit made up 
of the totality of ob’ective conditions. The adjustment to 
these conditions is looked upor as the goal of progress, and 
the process of adjustment is a slow one running through 
many ages. The adjustmen= seems to depend upon a mutti- 
tude of minor conditions, each of which has a slight influ- 
ence on the welfare of the organism and the sum of which, 
compared with a similar sum to which a rival being is 
adjusted, determines the power to survive. If, however, we 
use the term envi-onment in a more restricted sense, mean- 
ing the sum of corditions upon which the welfare of an 
animal at a given time depends, the emphasis is changed 
from the gradual adjustment to an ideal environment to the 
definite steps needed to trarsier an animal from its present 
environment to an adjacent one in which it will be more 
protected from competition. 

Static animals are always adjusted to their environment. 
Among them conrpetition is direct and survival depends on 
superiority of physique. Frogressive animals avoid com- 
petition by surmounting some condition which will free 
them from a struzgle with equals or superiors. ‘The pro- 
gressive animal is rot that one whose sum of adjustments 
to the old enviiorment is greatest, nor that one which 
has the best average adjustment. Such animals remain 
static because they can contro: the old environment. Prog- 
ress depends rather upon the animal’s possession of a capa- 
city to adjust itself to a new environment and thus to escape 
competition. 

Progress is of two kinds. Static progress increases the 
sum of adjustments or the average adjustment to a given 
environment and thus gives to an animal the power to sur- 
vive in this envizoument. This kind of progress is limited 
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and is usually of a physical character. The animal grows 
more vigorous and gets better means of defence, but its mental 
powers remain the same. ‘The second kind of progress is 
dynamic and leads to the acquisition of new mental qualities 
by which adjustment to a new environment is possible. 
Some obstacle insurmountable to the static animal prevents 
its acquisition of a new environment. The single aim of 
progressive animals is tc escape from competition; the single 
means is to secure control of that quality which opens to its 
possessors a new environment. ‘This essential quality for 
success I shall call the requisite for survival. If the 
obstacles to its acquisition are removed, all other obstacles 
are eesily surmounted. The requisite for survival may 
assume many forms. It may be the means of increasing the 
food supply, or it may be the means of securing safety. An 
animal may have plenty of foodin its environment, so that 
it need not suffer on that score, yet itsenemies may press it 
hard. If it secures some means of avoiding them its wel- 
fare is assured. In this case a place of safety is the requi- 
site for survival since all the other conditions of success are 
present in abundance. 

If there were no obstacles delaying progress until the 
proper requisites for survival were found, the older species 
would be the most advanced and have the most intelligence. 
Man, however, is thought by zodlogists to have a shorter 
line of ancestry than some other species over which he has 
a mastery. The more rapid progress of the human species 
does not seem to have been due to any inherent superi- 
ority, but results from conditions giving to it a better series 
of requisites for survival than other animals have had. 
The carnivora and ungulata seem at one time to have had, 
in this respect, an advantage over the ancestors of men.* 

The relative progress which men had made in the new 
and in the old world before the discovery of America, shows 


* See Lester F. Ward’s “ Relation of Sociology to Anthropology. Tke American 
Anthropologist, July 1895. 
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also how progress depends upon the requisites for survival. 
The number of animals and vegetables of use to man were 
much greater in the alc world than in the new and the 
greater progress of mea in the old world seems to have been 
due to this fact.* America possessed but few draft animals. 
and these were of an inferior character and limited to certain 
localities. ‘There were no animals which by domestication 
could furnish a substantial supply of food. Nor were there 
any animals valuable or their milk. The inhabitants of 
the new world seem ta have utilized their resources as well 
as did those of the old world. The difference in the rate of 
" progress was due, not to differences in the races inhabiting 
the two areas, but to differences inthe aids which nature 
gives to` progress. America lacked certain requisites for 
survival which were supplied to those living in Asia. 

In the social relations of mea this principle of a requisite 
for survival is ever present. The different agents in pro- 
duction have different rates of increase. There is always 
one agent, the supply cf which is relatively short and the 
value of whose services command a monopoly price. There 
is a stimulus for members of the society to develop those 
qualities through which this agent is increased. ‘The classes 
having these qualities are freed from competition, while 
classes without them suffer from the increased pressure of 
competition. Capital, for example, in the first half of this 
century was the most slowly increasing agent of production 
and therefore the recuisite for survival. ‘The capitalistic 
classes escaped from competition by developing the instinct 
of saving, and thus ptshed society into a better enviror- 
ment. At present, invelligence—the ability to manage large. 
industries—seems to be the requisite for survival. Through 
the development of etility and intelligence the entrance 
into a better environment is made possible. 

When the need of a new requisite for survival becomes 
apparent, the possession of old inherited qualities is of 


*See Payne’s “ History of £merica,” VoL i, p 311. 
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little importance in the struggle for existence. No matter 
how well developed, these do not relieve their possessors 
from the stress of competition. ‘These persons must expect 
to see the benefits of progress fall into the hands of those 
who possess the requisite for survival, while they may 
themselves be worse off than if no progress had been made. 
The new class may not only secure all the benefits of 
increased prosperity, but compel the static classes to give 
up a part of what they would have secured if the old 
conditions had continued. The requisite for survival is, 
therefore, the all-important element in periods of transition. 
The general adjustment of men or societies to nature is for 
the moment of little importance. Some new obstacle bars 
the way to progress and some new quality is needed to sur- 
mount this obstacle. Upon this new quality the power of 
surviving depends and all the forces of evolution further its 
development and reward those in whom it first appears. 


CHAPTER 1. 


R4ck PSYCHOLOGY. 


An Hypothesis to Account for the Origin of the 
Social Forces, 


81. The Mental Mechanism. 


The obstacles to progress due to a series of requisites 
for survival must be surmounted by the development of the 
mind. ‘The possibility of a progressive evolution depends 
upon the conditions o? the objective world creating a series 
of requisites for su-v-val, its realization, however, depends 
upon the development of new mental qualities. ‘The simple 
elements of which the mind is made up must be combined in 
new forms to mee: ihese new conditions. There must 
be an increase in the number of centres in which thought 
is developed or these centres must be put into new relations 
to one another so that zhe aggregate effect of mental activity 
may be heightened. The society of centres, to use a social 
analogy, must deve_of: more intricate relations, and a divi- 
sion of labor among thm must increase the efficiency of their 
activity. 

The simple elements of the mental mechanism are few 
and their power wker in isolation small. The requisites 
for survival could not be secured if these elements remained 
in their simplest form. When united in certain ways they 
create instincts, imptlses, memory and imagination, and 
these when organized become conscious thought. Each 
requisite for survival demands a change in the mechanism 
of the mind in some particular direction and when secured, 
a new quality is added to the mind which becomes in turn 
a lever by which th= next obstacle to progress is overcome. 

A study of mentel phenomena from this standpoint em- 
phasizes the mechanism of the mind much more than does 

(18) 
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an analysis of the elements of consciousness. An economic 
illustration will make this distinction clear. Suppose society 
to have developed an effective desire for more cloth than is 
now produced. ‘he increase may be secured in either of 
two ways without increasing the amount of capital or labor 
devoted to the cloth industry. ‘The weavers and other per- 
sons engaged in the manufacture of cloth may become more 
intelligent and skillful, and so more efficient producers; or 
there may be introduzed a more minute and efficient division 
of labor, workers with their present individual efficiency 
being organized in sich away as to increase the product. 
In the first case the units are changed; in the second the 
change takes place in the mechanism through which the 
units act. 

It has been customary to assume that the mind is a unit; 
that improvement is due to a change in the character of the 
mind similar to those which are seen in a laborer who rises 
from a lower to a higher grede. It has been overlooked 
that the improvement may be due instead to changes in the 
mechanism of the mind, z. e., to changes, not in the qual- 
ities of the centres which together create mental activity, but 
in the relations which exist between these centres. 

If it be considered permissible to regard the mind asa 
complex resulting from the activity of a number of separate 
centres, there will result two distinct lines of possible inves- 
tigation. One is an examination into the construction of 
the centres, the other is an examination into the mechan- 
ism by which the centres are united and brought into har- 
monious relation. If it proves possible to analyze the 
centres into their simple elements it may be found that the 
former of the proposed investigations will resolve itself chiefly 
into an examination of the changes in the mental mechan- 
ism rather than of changes in the most elementary mental 
elements. In this case all improvement in mental power 
would ultimately be seen to result from improvement in 
mental mechanism. There would then be no task for 
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introspective or physiological psychology except the dis- 
covery of the simple elements of thought and their connec- 
tion with the physialcgy of the nervous system. 

It is upon this supposition that the reasoning of the 
present essay is based. It is assumed that there are certain 
simple elements o! thought distinguished by introspection, 
and certain elements of the nervous system discovered by 
a physical analysis of the brain; and that by different 
arrangements of these elements the various forms of mental 
activity are secured. If these assumptions are even in a 
measure correct, a rew type of psychology arises which 
concerns itself sol2ly with the mechanism of the mind. 

Sociology furnistes a useful illustration. Suppose one 
who had no knewledge of the individuals that compose 
society to be obse-v-ng the operation of certain social insti- 
tutions such as the church, the factory, the city, the nation. 
It would be impossible for him to explain any one of these 
phenomena in terms of the others. Churches do not when 
aggregated become factories, factories do not constitute cities, 
nor are cities the units out of which nations are mede. 
When, however, -t is recognized that the unit from wkich 
all the institutions ar2 formed are men, then it is easy to 
see the relations that 2xist between the institutions formed 


by the aggregations o- men on various principles. These _ 


institutions are nezel; the mechanism of society, and the 
problems of this mechanism ere distinct from those which 
relate to the qualities of the individual members of socizty. 
The individual man xay be studied profitably from varicus 
standpoints, but his social nature cannot be understood 
until there has beer an analys:s of social institutions. This 
principle holds g>0/ ia its application to the mechanism of 
the mind and tke elements of thought. It acquires even 
greater importance because of the fact that the units cannot 
be isolated and scudied directly. They can be known only 
by inference from -he joint effects of all the units in their 
various combinations. 


a 
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We are accustomed to the thought that society is an organ- 
ism and should be studied by the methods of biology. I 
desire to reverse the figure and to study the mindas if it 
were a society of conscious units organized into a mechan- 
ism for common ends. ‘he difference between that society 
of conscious units which we call mind, anda society of 
human beings on our planet, is in the completeness of the 
mechanism. Many ages of mental progress have brought the 
units of the mind into complete harmony with one another, 
while in human society we have as yet but an imperfect 
manifestation of the possibilities of a social mechanism. 

I shall make no attempt to explain why states of con- 
sciousness accompany or result from the activity of nervous 
centres. The connection between the two sides of mental 
life will be accepted as a fact, the explanation of which 
belongs to another department of psychology. It will be 
assumed that in the development of an organism there is 
a tendency tocreate a group of conscious centres. ‘The 
mental mechanism of beings is a result of this tendency. 
‘These centres in advanced beings must be co-ordinated in a 
way that gives clearness and vividness to thought. Not 
mere consciousness, but definite consciousness, the power to 
have clear concepts of the environment is the phenomenon 
which race psychology has to explain. Just as the origin 
of species needed to be studied apart from the problems of 
cell life and of the possibility of spontaneous generation, 
so the relations between conscious centres needs to be stud- 
ied apart from problems concerning the contents of these 
centres. Their relations must be understood before the 
deeper problem of the crigin of consciousness can be solved. 
The connection between complex nervous relations and 
complex conscious states can be explained without knowing 
why or how a simple nervous current can excite a state of 
consciousness. Race psychology can explain only phenom- 
ena that are of a complex nature. 
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§ 2. The Classification of Ideas. 

‘The test of a simple idza has, perhaps, seemed so obvious 
to those who use the term that an accurate definition is not 
needed. Yet there lurk in it two meanings which need to 
be contrasted. 

The mind is the means by which the organism keeps 
itself adjusted to itsenvizonment. To effect this adjustment 
two classes of ideas are recessary. ‘The one class gives the 
organism a more cr less definite concept of surrounding 
objects; enables it to discover its relations to the different 
parts of its environment, to distinguish between them and 
to determine their properties. In some way a correspond- 
ence grows up between the ideas of the organism and the 
parts of the environment, so that from the former the presence 
of the latter may b2 inferred. ‘These ideas are knowledge- 
producing ideas, and upon their clearness and definiteness 
the possibility of improved adjustments between the organ- 
ism and its environment depends. 

An organism needs, however, more than a knowledge of 
its environment. It must have the power to create move- 
ments which will lead to an edjustment to external condi- 
tions. It must alse have ideas of how these movements can 
be made. ‘These ideas of movements must be more than 
mere knowledge. ‘They must in and of themselves have 
the power by which these movements are realized. Their 
very presence must insure that the movement is made. 

There are then knowledge-pzoducing ideas which give 
information of the environment and action-producing ideas 
which create the movements in the organism which lead to 
an adjustment between it and tke objects of which it has 
knowledge. ‘Thes2 two kinds of ideas cannot be classified 
on the same plan. A simple element of knowledge is not 
a simple element of action. We must classify each group 
of ideas according to its own zharacteristics. 

Knowledge ideas—those of the environment-—are either 
clear or obscure. An organism has a clear idea when some 
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element is so reproduced in its mind that its relations to this 
portion of its environment are evident. It has obscure 
ideas when its immediate environment isnot reproduced in 
its mind in such a way that definite adjustments are possi- 
ble. Action ideas—those which produce movements in the 
organism which lead to an adjustment, are vivid or faint. 
Vivid ideas drive other ideas out of the consciousness and 
force the organism to act in a particular way. Faint ideas 
have no such power of acquiring exclusive attention and 
either lead to no action or to actions which are of little ser- 
vice to the organism. 

It is not necessary that an organism which has vivid ideas 
should have also clear ideas. Nor can it be said that clear 
ideas are always vivid. One organism with very obscure 
ideas of its environment may act with force and energy 
whenever these ideas arouse its activity, while another organ- 
ism with the clearest ideas of its environment may be 
sluggish in its activities and fail to make those better ad- 
justments which its clear ideas would permit. Clear ideas 
may be faint and vivid ideas may be obscure. 

From these facts it seems plain that ideas are the product 
of the mechanism of the mind, and that this mechanism 
js not single but double. One type of mental development 
leads to more clear ideas of the environment, while another 
type leads to more vivid ideas upon which action is based. 
It seems probable also that this double mechanism for men- 
tal activity corresponds to the double division of nervous 
currents upon which mental activity depends. If the sensory 
or ingoing currents are well organized they convey to the 
mind clear ideas of the environment. If the motor or out- 
going currents are highly developed, the organism has vivid 
ideas and acts with vigor and promptness. ‘The degree in 
which the ideas of an organism are vivid and clear depends 
upon the development of these two parts of its mental 
mechanism. 

It will, I think, be generally recognized that clear ideas 
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belong to the sensory mechanism and depend upon its de- 
velopment. It will not, however. be so readily admitted 
that vivid ideas are motor feelings and depend upon the, 
development of the notor mechanism. It is usually held— 
at least by the empirical school of psychologists—that all 
our feelings are senscry and depend upon the ingoing ner- 
vous currents. Without stopping to discuss the philosophy 
involved in this issus, it, will, I think, be conceded that 
there is an inductive connection between vivid ideas and 
the development of the motor mechanism. Vivid ideas all 
relate to the mental states of the organism and tell nothing 
of the environment. They are the pleasures and pains of 
the organism, its desires, its passions and its beliefs. They 
are tendencies to activ-ty, and if they are not motor feelings 
they are so intimately connected with the motor mechanism 
and so different from other sensory feelings, that there can 
be no practical error in calling them motor feelings. 

According to this classification, the sensory feelings con- 
vey to the mind only iceas of the environment, while the 
motor feelings give it only ideas of the organism. Clear 
ideas relate to things objective to the organism; vivid ideas 
relate to its subjective states. ‘The self of the organism is 
revealed only in vivididzas. Its clear ideas are all of things 
external to the self. It?s true that the higher organisms 
have clear ideas of some of their parts, but they get these 
clear ideas only by making the parts of which they have 
clear ideas objective to themselves and thus a part of the 
environment. We have, for example, clear ideas of our. 
bands. We think of them, in terms of the environment, as 
being made of material and having form, color and weight. 
‘This objectification of the parts of the organism, however, 
is only possible when several senses are well developed. 
The clear ideas we have of the hanë do not come from it, 
but indirectly from other organs when the organism is pas- 
sive. To the eye, for example, the hand is objective—a 
part of the environment. 
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When, however, an organism is active all its clear ideas 
relate to its environment, while all its ideas of itself or of 
its parts are vivid. The hand ceases to be an object of 
analysis and becomes again a part of self. It isknown only 
through the vivid ideas which make it a means of promot- 
ing the activity of the organism. Even when an organism 
has clear ideas of itself the ideas are not simple ideas. 
Some element of vividness is mixed with these clear ideas 
before they can be predicated as a part of self. If I say, 
for example, that my hand is long and thin, the feelings 
back of these ideas are not all clear and sensory. ‘There 
are also some motor feelings present in consciousness which 
blend with these clear ideas. If this is not the case the 
hand is purely objective, a part of the environment and 
not united in any way with the organism. ‘The hand is 
made a part of the organism, not through the clear ideas of 
which the sensory nerves bring in, but through the vivid 
ideas which the outgoing motor forces create. When “I,” 
“my,” or ‘‘me’’ isa part of the proposition the group of 
feelings for which it stands cannot be analyzed into clear 
simple sensory ideas. Without a tincture of motor feelings 
the proposition lacks reality and would not create conviction. 
Vivid and clear ideas are, to say the least, organically differ- 
ent. ‘They depend upon the development of different parts 
of the mental mechanism. ‘The peculiarities of this mechan- 
ism may emphasize the one of these elements at the expense 
of the other and thus give the basis for a defective philoso- 
phy which neglects or ignores the other element. A more 
careful investigation will, however, show the importance ' 
of the neglected element aud bring the two parts of every 
organism into proper relation. Both the motor and sensory 
forces show their effects in consciousness and create peculiar 
ideas differing too widely to be brought into a single classi- 
fication. 

In many ways this difference between clear and vivid 
ideas has been recognized but a confusion in the use of terms 
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has prevented the distinction from receiving general atten- 

tion or assent. Lccke, for example, uses the term ‘‘idea’’ 

in the sense of knowledge-producing ideas. His problem 
is an analysis of knowledge, and this analysis is successful 
so long as it relates 1o the environment. He ignores the 
vivid organic ideas oz at least fails to give an adequate ex- 
planation of them. Hume, however, has as his problem, not 
the explanation of knowledge, but of belief and conviction. 

He uses the term ‘idea’? in harmony with his problem and. 
divides ideas into two classes, vivid and faint. ‘This classi- 

fication is possible because his attention is given to the 
action-producing ideas that create conviction. While he 
often speaks in £ general way of the sensations which pro- 

duce knowledge ideas, he makes no attempt to analyze them. 

His illustrations ave all taken from action-producing ideas, 

The analysis of th2 passions, Cesires and emotions monopo- 

lize his attention, while he leaves the examination of ex- 

ternal sensations to anatomists and natural philosophers.* 
He can, therefore, eesily divide the ideas of interest to him. 
into two classes, vivid and faint. The knowledge-produc- 

ing ideas of Locke are as completely ignored in this classi- 

fication as are the action-producing ideas in Locke’s classifi- 

cation. ‘The work cf both these authors must be brought 
into some organic relation before all the mental forces are 
explained. It is acommon mistake to assume that their 
problems were the same, and that their explanations relate 
to the same set of phenomena. 


8 3. The Basis of the Present Hypothesis. 


The plan of the nervous system is simple. ‘There are two. 
kinds of nerves, zhose which conduct currents toward the- 
centre of the syszem and produce sensation, and those on 
which currents moye toward the surface of the body and. 
produce motion. 

The simplest form of activity is the nervous arc. An 


* Hume's "Treatise of Human Nature.” Book L, 32. 
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afferent nerve carries a current from the surface of the body 
toa nervous centre. There a reaction takes place and a return 
current passes over an efferent nerve to some muscle, causing 
it to contract. Innumerable duplications of this simple arc 
make the basis of the nervous system. It is not complete, 
however, until the various centres ere connected with one 
another so that excitacions at any one centre are communi- 
cated to other centres. Descriptions of the nervous system 
are so familiar that I need not repeat them here. For my 
purpose they are merely data upon which certain hypothe- 
ses rest. 

Nervous currents are either primary or secondary. The 
primary current started at the surface of the body is carried 
to a centre or to a series of centres. A secondary current 
is due to the excitation of a centre by a primary current. 
In this way a new current may be started which will in turn 
stimulate some other centre or centres. Centres far from 
the surface of the body may never feel the force of the pri- 
mary currents. ‘hey are aroused to activity only by the 
secondary currents started by primary currents. 

In any network of centres like the human brain the sec- 
ondary currents are of the greater importance. They bind 
the various centres into a harmonious whole by reflecting 
sensations from one centre to another. When any centre 
is excited by a current, it creates a new current which im- 
parts to neighboring centres the sensations it receives. The 
whole mind is thus aroused toa similar activity and the 
effects of the primary current become more pronounced. 

Primary currents are strong but obscure. ‘The process of 
reflection separates from each other the elements which are 
united in the obscure currents from the lower centres nearer 
the surface. In this way these elements are purified by 
isolation, and each one is carried to that centre most 
fitted to receive it. The sensations of the higher centres* 


* By higher centres I mean simply those whose contact with the outer world is 
least direct. 
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are thus pure and clear because these centres are excited 
only by some peculiar quality of the primary current. 
The sensations of the lowe: centres are composite and 
obscure because the currents which arouse their activity 
are diverse in their composition. 

In addition to the sensations due to the sensory currents, 
feelings are also aroused in certain centres by the motor 
currents that pass through them. Ifa centre is a part of a 
complex mental mecharism, it may be excited to activity 
by motor currents coming from the more central parts of 
the system. I shall assume that motor and sensory cur- 
rents create distinct feelings in consciousness, and that a 
part of its complex phenomeza is due to their interaction. 
It would harmon:ze with my hypotheses if motor and 
sensory currents Giffered only in their intensity, and in the 
rapidity of their movement. ‘The sensory currents move, 
I think, more slowly and at a Jower tension. ‘The motor 
currents are stronger, move more rapidly and make a more 
vivid impression on consciousness. 

Since the motor currents move more rapidly they produce 
a shorter wave of consciousness. ‘The feelings they excite 
are thus less capakle of analysis than are the feelings exci- 
ted by the longer wavesof tte moreslowly moving sensory 
currents. ‘They transform the content of thought, however, 
by changing the passive states of sensation into tendencies. 
Associations of iceas, instincts and emotions could not arise 
out of mere perceztionsif motor feelings did not accompany 
the feelings of sensatior. 

I shall assume these d-fferences between sensory and motor 
currents and the consecuences that flow from them without 
further analysis. I wish merely to present a working hy- 
pothesis and shal seek to verify my assumptions by showing 
how completely they harmonize with the observed phenom- 
ena of consciousness. 
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§ 4. The Self-Conscious Centre. 


The clearness and vividness of sensory feelings are due 
to the mental mecharism by which they are reinforced and 
prolonged. After a sensory current is started at the surface 
of the body itis reflected from centre tocentre, and becomes 
weaker and purer at each reproduction. ‘The sensations 
in the higher centres are intensified when two or more 
currents reach it from the surface of the body at the 
same time, but by different routes. If these currents blend 
they create one wave of consciousness. The clearness of 
the resulting consciousness depends upon the purity of the 
wave, and this purity in turn depends upon the number of 
centres through which the current has passed. 

The wave of consciousness is prolonged when the cur- 
rents blending at a centre traverse routes of unequal length. 
If one current passes through four and another through 
five centres, the latter will arrive a little later, and thus 
sustain the wave a moment longer than if both currents 
arrived atthe same time. There is a loss of intensity of 
consciousness in this case, but the greater length of the 
wave allows a better analysis of the content of the passing 
current. When several currents follow one another so 
closely as to blend into one wave and thus to sustain the 
consciousness of the centre, the beginning of the wave is 
more obscure and vivid than the end, because the currents 
first to arrive travel the more direct routes. This part of 
the wave contains the impression and strikes the mind with 
enough force to attract the attention from the receding cur- 
rents which went before it. The purer part of the wave fol- 
lowing so closely as to blend with it has traveled by a more in- 
direct route and is usually reflected from some higher centre. 

If the waves of consciousness follow one auother so rap- 
idly that a new wave arrives before the final portion of its 
predecessor has disappeared, a continuous state of conscious- 
ness is sustained. Centres which are so situated that only 
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a part of the currenzs started in a network of centres reach 
them, have intermittert states of consciousness. It is only 
in a very few fevored centres—perhaps only at a single 
centre—that the surrounding mechanism is so complete as 
to create a continuous state of consciousness. 

It will perhaps aii tue reader to understand the mechan- 
ism of the mind it I illustrate the network of centres I have 
described by the cid of a diagram. These centres are 
arrayed in a purely ideal manner without any desire to re- 
produce the arrangement of a real mind. 


Fig. I. 





In this diagram the dots represent the centres of an ideal 
mind, and the lines represent the nerves along which the 
sensory currentsere carried. The lower portion of the lines 
represent the extremities of the nerves near the surface of 
the body. The nerve currents are supposed to start at the 
lower ends of these lines and pass upward to the first series 
of centres which are thus excited to activity. Reflected 
or secondary currents start from these centres and move 
along the upward lines to the next series of centres and 
arouse them to activity. The third series of centres are next 
aroused and then all the currents converge at a, the self- 
conscious centre. 

According to the pian of the diagram when the adjacent 
surface receives ar impression, six currents blend atz to 
create a state of consciousness. ‘They come in pairs, and 
thus intensify or heighten the wave. Those from centres 3 and 


sA 
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4 arrive first and are the most obscure (as to content) and 
vivid; then currents from centres 2 and 5 come through 
centres 8 and 9, and finally tke currents from centres 1 and 
6 come through centres 11 and 12, conveying the purest but 
least vivid part of the wave of consciousness. ‘Through 
this mechanism consciousness is prolonged and analysis of 
its contents made possible. 

I have tried in this crude way to represent how some of 
the mental states are formed, if my hypothesis is correct. 
The ordinary mental states of men are much more complex 
than these, but they contain ro more elements. Increased 
complexity or other forms of the mental mechanism blend 
the sensory and motor currents ina thousand ways and 
create that variety of thought and feeling with which we 
are familiar. ‘The more prominent of these demand further 
analysis and to them we must now turn our attention. 


8 5. The Development of the Sensory Feelings. 


If it may be taken for granted that pleasures and pains 
are motor feelings, it is less difficult to determine the order 
of the development of the sensory feelings. The sensory 
currents have a much lower tension than the motor currents 
and their peculiarities cannot become objects of perception 
until the motor currents have their own avenues of exit. 
Then each sensory centre becomes a place where certain sen- 
sations are perceived, and these sensations are reflected to 
other centres where they are aggregated in fixed ways 
according to the nature of the mental mechanism of the 
organism. The obscure but vivid sensations become im- 
pressions while the clearer but weaker sensations become 
ideas in the centres to which they are reflected. The pro- 
cess of reflecting sensations from centre to centre creates the 
difference between impressions and clear ideas. In the 
centres where they are felt the clear ideas are just as real 
as are the impressions of the lower centres, The thinker 
is not conscious of the refining process that has taken place 
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before the clear idea becomes an object of perception in the 
self-conscious centre. All ideas undergo to some extent this 
process of refinement, and hence impressions and clear ideas 
differ not in kind but only in quality. To the thinker they 
both seem original elements of thought differing merely in 
clearness and vividress. 

To explain the different kinds of sensory feelings pro- 
duced by the mentel mechanism, the distinction between 
centres with intermittent and with constant states of con- 
sciousness must Le emphasized. If the states of conscious- 
ness follow one another so rapidly that a centre is constantly 
active it becomes a self-conscious centre. Few centres, 
however, are so advantageously situated as to receive all 
or even the greater part of the nervous currents that origi- 
nate in the variots parts of the nervous system. While the 
attention is necessarily attractec to the self-conscious cen- 
tre, it is the other centres that really give a definite form 
to thought. These centres are aroused to activity only by 
particular nervous currents, and when aroused, the reflected 
currents which proceed from them have a definite’character 
and produce given sensations in the centres to which they 
are reflected. The self-conscious centre receives the same 
sensation every time a given centre with intermittent states 
of consciousness is aroused to activity. Memory, imagina- 
tion, forms of thcugat and ideals are not the products of 
the self-conscious certre which perceives them. ‘They are 
the product of centres with intermittent states of conscious- 
ness united throuzh the mental mechanism with the self- 
conscious centre. The products ož the other centres are thus 
reflected to the self-conscious centre, and are thought by it 
to come from the >uter world. Consciousness would be a 
medley of confused sensations, but for this aid from the 
mental mechanism. No one centre can at the same time 
receive all classes of sensations and so co-ordinate them that 
intelligent though: results. The self-conscious centre, capa- 
ble of receiving all xinds of sensations must, therefore, 
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be cut off from direct contact with the outer world and 
receive its sensations indirectly from centres capable of 
receiving only sensations of particular kinds. 

Of these complex sensations reflected from centres with 
intermittent states of consciousness two—forms of thought 
and ideals—demand special attention. If an intermittent 
centre is far away from the original source of sensation 
and receives only ideas purified by repeated reflections, its 
states of consciousness contain a definite group of clear 
ideas and these ideas are always reflected in a body to the 
self-conscious centre. The intermittent centre is so con- 
nected with the lower centres that when the sensations it 
receives contain one of its ideas it is aroused to activity, 
and all its ideas are reflected to the self-conscious centre. 
Thought at the latter centre receives in this way a definite 
form. Certain of its clear ideas are always perceived in 
groups, and any sensations from lower centres containing 
one of these ideas have immediately added to them the 
other ideas of the group in question through the activity 
of some intermittent centre. The concrete phenomena of 
consciousness come from two sources. One element comes 
from the lower centres in direct contact with the outer 
world, and another element comes from certain intermittent 
centres which are aroused to activity by currents reflected 
from the lower centres. Concrete phenomena could not 
reproduce objective conditions so clearly but for the addi- 
tions made to them by the higher centres which create forms 
of thought for the self-conscious centre. We could not 
conceive of an outer world with definite relations always 
existing between its parts but for this mental mechanism 
which forces all perceptions of objective phenomena into 
certain fixed moulds. 

The way in which ideas of space and time are impressed 
upon all sensations coming from the outer world furnishes 
good examples of the action of centres creating forms 
of thought for the self-conscious:centre. Our mental 
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mechanism has keen, I think, so developed that all the clear 
ideas of space are perceived at a centre with intermittent 
activity. This centre is aroused to activity by every sensation 

coming from the outer world, even though it contains but 
‘one of the elemeats which make up our ideas of space. This 
single element arrives at the self-conscious centre at the 
same time that ell the clear ideas of space are reflected to- 
it frorfi the intermittent centre which creates the space forms. 

‘The two elements blend and seem to come asa unit from 

the outer world. 

It has been assumed by Kant and other German thinkers 
that forms of thought are a part of the constitution of the 
thinking unit in the self-conscious centre. This assumption 
is, I think, erroneous It overlooks the complexity of the 
mind and the aid toclear thinking obtained by the self- 
conscious centire from other centres with which it is joined 
by the mental mechanism. However real the original think- 
ing unit may be, it has not all the powers which are ordi- 
narily attributed to it. We must know the part which the 
mental mechanism plays in forming clear thoughts before 
the powers of this original unit can be determined. 

Space and time are not the only forms of thoughts. There 
are also taste forms, musical forms and esthetic forms, 
and doubtless many other kinds are more or less fully de- 
veloped. Our idea of the taste of an object does not depend 
simply upon tke sensations which contact with it arouses. 
If the taste of the eater is cultivated he adds to the sensa- 
tions aroused by direct contact many indirect ones coming 
from intermittent centres of consciousness where taste sen- 
sations are perceived. ‘The supposed taste is the joint pro- 
duct of these two elements. Some sensations of taste are 
aroused only by sensations of odor. Contact with an object 
fails to arouse these sensations but certain sensaticns of 
odor can arouse the centres having the taste forms, and these 
centres reflect to consciousness the proper sensations to sup- 
plement those directly received. 
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The difference between a musical and an unmusical person 
or between an esthetic and unæsthetic person depends upon 
the development of musical and esthetic forms of thought. 
The tones or colors perceived by undeveloped persons are 
more nearly like the original impressions than are those 
perceived by persons with more cultivated tastes. On the 
one hand the process of repeated reflection which the sensa- 
tions undergo purifies the ideas of the cultivated person and 
shuts out the obscurer elementsin the original impression. 
On the other hand certain forms of thought are impressed 
on the thinking centre so that the sensations it perceives 
have other elements than those the original impression con- 
tained. Order, beauty and harmony are thus secured to a 
far higher degree than would be possible if the mental 
mechanism for producing these sensations were more sim- 
ple, and the original impressions were conveyed to the self- 
conscious centre in a more direct manner. 

Other centres reflect to the self-conscious centre definite 
groups of ideas and are the source of our ideals. Ideals are 
like forms of thought in that they are groups of clear ideas 
generated in the higher centres. These ideas have become 
purified through repeated reflection. In many respects, 
however, ideals resemble memories because they contain 
ideas grouped in a definite way. ‘These ideas are so blended 
that they seem almost as concrete as do memories. Mem- 
ories might be compared to an original chemical compound 
partly analyzed into its parts. Ideals are like a number of 
isolated elements partly combined so as to seem a unit. 
Their number and their definite relations give them an 
air of concrete reality. 

When these ideal-producing centresare aroused they add 
to the object arousing them a number of qualities which it 
does not and can not have in the present environment of 
the individual perceiving them. Ideals are mainly social, 
and need a unit of the social world to arouse them. ‘They 
create another environment for this unit, or add qualities 
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which the unit could have only in another environment. 
In this way the mental mechanism gives to the thinker cer- 
tain other envirocments to contrast with the present one or 
adds new qualities to many of the persons or objects he sees 
or hears of. 

Heaven and pzrgatory, for example, are definite groups 
of clear ideas reflected to the self-conscious centre from a 
centre of intermittent ectivity. A thought or object which 
arouses one of these centres has added to it the whole series 
of ideas possessed by zhe centre, and the whole series is 
impressed with sich v-vidness and concreteness as to seem 
to be a part of the real world. It becomes so nearly akin 
toa memory tha: it hes a like effect upon the actions and 
conduct of the thinker. His character is as much modified 
by these ideas as though they were facts of experience. 

In the same way future welfare, home and the family 
become ideals, siding elements to present experience and 
forcing it into given orms that it could not take but for 
the fact that these grcups of ideas are impressed upon the 
self-conscious centre every time that oneof their elements 
comes to the consciousness from external sensations. The 
home of an individual is much more than the actual con- 
tents of the dwelling house and the real persons that dwell 
there. ‘The possessor of a home cannot see its contents or 
its intimates in the same light as an outsider. Heis forced 
to add elements that cre impressed upon his consciousness 
by his mental mechanism. ‘The lover cannot look on the 
object of his affection as other persons do and see her true 
qualities. ‘To those impressions conveyed by the senses, 
he adds all the qualities possessed by his ideal woman. ‘The 
two elements blend so completely that he sees in her all the 
qualities of his ideal. 

Hero worship is dre to the same causes. The qualities 
of an ideal hero are impressed so vividly upon the seff- 
conscious centre that the defects of the real hero are over- 
looked and othe: qualities added which he does not possess. 
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It is impossible to get the hero worshiper to see the hero 
in his true character, because his mental mechanism trans- 
forms the hero into a being other than that which he really 
is. The king, the saint, the general, the nobility, and other 
persons become invested with a peculiar sanctity as soon as 
they become ideals to their followers. The evidence of the 
senses is no longer the criterion by which their virtues and 
defects are determined. A subjective element blends with 
the objective reality, giving the adored person a peculiar 
halo which isolates him from ordinary mortals. 

These facts show that ideals, like forms of thought, are due 
to the constructive activity of the mental mechanism. ‘They 
are means of enriching the experience of individuals and of 
giving to their thoughts a definite form, which an isolated 
thought centre could not acquire. A mere association of 
ideas could not arrive at such results. It might join ideas 
in groups but it could not give them that objectivity which 
belongs to forms of thought and ideals. 


§ 6. A Classification of the Motor Feelings. 


If there were no mental mechanism there could be no 
motor feelings. There could then be but one thought centre, 
and all the nervous currents leading to it would be sensory 
currents. The motor currents which start in this centre 
would proceed directly to the surface of the body without 
becoming objects of consciousness. It is only when a com- 
plex mental mechanism is developed that the motor currents 
of one thought centre can pass to other centres instead of 
going directly to the muscles. In this case peculiar motor 
feelings arise in the centre to which the motor current goes 
which must be contrasted with the sensory feelings coming 
from the surface of the body. ‘The motor currents, if my 
analysis of them is correct, move more rapidly than do the 
sensory currents and have a higher tension. ‘They are less 
capable of analysis because they pass through the self- 
conscious centre so quickly. For this reason, however, they 
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have more force and a greater power to direct the attention 
of the self-conscious centre to themselves. 

There is no mechanism to reproduce motor feelings or to 
strengthen or contrast them as there is in the case of sen- 
sory feelings. There are, I think, no motor memories, 
forms of thought, or ideals; these mechanical contrivances 
belong to the sensory system. If motor feelings have any 
influence on the content of consciousness ‘after they pass 
from consciousness, it is because they have some indirect 
effect on the sensory ideals or forms of thought. Distinct 
memories of a pleasure or a pain are possible only through 
the bodily attitudes which accompany the pleasure or pain. 
If we imagine ourselves in the same position as that in 
which we enjoved a pleasure or suffered a pain, a new feel- 
ing of a like kind is aroused. ‘The old feeling is gone for- 
ever and cannot be revived by the memory alone. This 
faculty can merely revive the sensory impressions which 
accompany motor feelings, but can never restore the latter 
except by creating new tendencies to activity. 

Beliefs, like other motor feelings, are not by themselves 
objects of memory. The definite relations in which the ideas 
stand that procuce the beliefs are objects of memory, but a 
belief once gone from consciousness is never revived. ‘The 
same relation of ideas may produce the state of belief anew, 
but it is this new staze of which we are conscious and not 
a memory of an old belief. 

‘This lack of a mechanism to revive beliefs as ideas are 
revived gives to our thinking many of its peculiarities. 
We recollect the definite relations in which ideas stood to 
one another at a given time, but not the bond which held 
them together. We are apt, therefore, to confuse our 
memory of facts and relations with the actual content of 
consciousness when they were perceived, and to assert that 
there was no more in the consciousness than there is in our 
memory of our states of consciousness. When Hume 
asserted that there were no bonds between ideas existing in 
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a causal relation, he had in mind our memories of the states 
of consciousness rather than the states oz consciousness 
themselves. These memories retain only the sensory ele- 
ments of consciousness, and hence lack the motor elements, 
the forces by which a belief in causal relations is created. 

If the motor feelings have no mechanism by which they 
can be revived their classification is more simple than if 
such a mechanism existed. The only differences in them 
are due to the differences in the centres from which they 
come to the self-conscious centre. The passions are the 
effects oi the currents from lower motor centres. ‘They are 
indefinite promptings to actions which are aroused by the 
mere presence of some object by which the lower centres are 
excited to activity. ‘The beliefs are due to the motor cur- 
rents arising in the higher centres from which the ideas are 
reflected to the self-conscious centre. When two ideas exist 
in the mind in a given relation, we have a belief in the 
reality of this relation if at the same time a motor current 
creates a motor feeling to bind them together. 

This classification of the motor feelings corresponds very 
closely to Hume’s classification of the contents of the mind. 
‘The two plans have the same thought as their basis. Hume 
thinks ideas differ only in the force and liveliness with 
which they strike the mind. ‘The motor feelings having no 
mental mechanism to aid their retention or reproduction can 
differ only in this way. ‘They blend with or displace one 
another and do not furnish those definite contrasts which 
the sensory feelings with their complicated mechanism can 
furnish. It was easy, therefore, for Hume and others to 
overlook them or to assume that they were merely obscure 
parts of the sensory feelings not worthy of analysis. 


87. The Defects tn the Reasoning of Lockeand Hume 
about the Powers of the Mind. 


The Association school of psychologists, of which Locke 
and Hume were the leading representatives, gave to the 
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world a consiszent theory of the powers of the mind. As 
the principles of this school are accepted by most writers on 
social topics, it is necessary co contrast my picture of mental 
activity with thet of -his group of thinkers and to point out 
what appear to ms to be decects in their mode of reasoning. 
I agree with them in thinking that the mind has not the 
power to originaze ideas without the aid of sense perceptions, 
and that the pures: aad best thoughts and ideals of men are 
but complex forms ot a few simple ideas which by them- 
selves are insignificart and perhaps unworthy of attenzion. . 
The defects in the:r conclusions are not the fault of their 
analytical mode f reasoning, but of their erroneous concept 
of the mechanisn of zhe mind. 

It is assumed by tae earlier writers of this school and 
clearly stated by the later writers that the nervous system 
conveys directly from the outer world to the self-conscious 
centre the impress:ons which the outer world makes on the 
nervous system. All the elaboration of these impressions 
takes place within the self-conscious centre under the eye of 
consciousness, “cnsciousness, therefore, is the judge of all 
mental processes b2ycnd the creation of simple impressions. 
When the consciotsress arranges its ideas for inspection it 
finds that they differ rom the original impressions culy ia 
vividness and cleerness. AJl ideas are copies of impres- 
sions, and any idea o7 which an original impression cannot 
be found within the tield of consciousness is ruled ont as 
fictitious. 

Such is the reasoning of Hume. Locke has the same 
mental picture, but his attention is attracted to another 
phase of the prcbier:. He decides that there can be no 
innate ideas beczuse the consciousness has no power tc origi- 
nate ideas. Tais doccrine, correct in itself, is misapplied by 
Locke, for he atfempis by its aid to discredit all ideas which 
do not have sense impressions going with them. 

Practically Locke and Hume were both right, for they 
were resisting tha sttampts of certain theorists to make innate 
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the prominent race ideals, and thus to avoid a critical 
examination of these ideals and their influences. They 
were right in insisting that great things must come out of 
small elements, but they were wrong in assuming that these 
small elements could enter the mind only by one road—the 
sensory nerves, which come directly from the outer world. 

Change the picture of the mental mechanism and the 
falsity of such assumptions becomes apparent. If sensations 
can come indirectly from other thought centres as well as 
directly from the outer world, we can no longer assume that 
the ideas received at a given centre are mere copies of the 
impressions received directly from the outer world. Wecan 
still say that there are no innate ideas or principles belong- 
ing to the thinking unit because of its construction, but we 
cannot say that the mechanism of the mind does not impress 
on the self-conscious centre ideas which were not a part of 
a given impression when it became an object of conscious- 
ness. All ideas may still be started by currents from the 
-outer world, but a part of this original current is so changed 
in its journey through the other centres that it gives to the 
self-conscious centre ideas which the original current could 
not arouse. 

So long as Locke makes war on the innate character of the 
great race ideals he is on safe ground, but when he applies 
his principle to more humble phenomena his errors become 
apparent. He thinks he shows the absurdity of the innate 
‘character of these ideals by showing that the same reasoning 
would prove sweetness, bitterness and like qualities to be 
innate and not the result of impressions received directly 
from the outer world. There is, however, no nervous cur- 
rent started by contact of the tongue with sugar that if con- 
veyed in an unmodified form to the self-conscious centre 
would arouse the sensation of sweetness. Taste, color, 
sound, and other simple sensations are as much the product 
of a complex mental mechanism as are the highest race 
ideals. Clear definite impressions are always obtained by 
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adding elements that are not in the original nervous cur- 
tent which produces the impression. When the mechanism 
of the clear vivid sensations of taste, color and sound are- 
explained, no new forms ol mental mechanism are needed 
to create the highes- zace ideals. 

The errors of the opponents of Locke lay in the attempt. 
to give to certain race ideals a basis different from that of the- 
more common ideas derived from material objects in the outer 
world. ‘They wiskei to invent a special faculty, whose 
business was to perc2ive the great race ideas and certain 
important principles end thus to give to them an objectivity 
and truth which the ordinary mental processes could not 
give them. It was assumed that reason was a special 
faculty for the production of these ideals and principles, and 
that by the aid of this faculty the thinker was put intoa 
position where he cculd see the truth and objectivity of 
these ideals and principles without the need of the tests to- 
which the more common ideas and maxims were subjected. 
Locke was right ic denying this claim and in subjecting- 
these higher products of thought to the same tests that are 
applied to other kinds of knowledge. They are not different 
in kind or in origin from tie simpler ideas of every-day life 
and need no special faculty for their production. ‘They čo, 
however, contain elements not given by the impressions. 
coming directly from the outer world, and in this respect 
they do not differ from other kinds of knowledge. 

All clear concepts have elements which are added to the. 
original impression by the mental mechanism after the 
original nervous current has arrived at the self-conscious. 
centre. These original currents are always so obscure that 
they could not impress clear and definite ideas on the- 
thinking centre but far the secondary currents which come 
from other centres. Elements, therefore, can be added to. 
the original impressions and such elements must always be- 
added to make the thcught clear and vivid to the thinker. 
It is wrong, however, from this clearness and vividness of 
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ideas to infer that they have an existence and reality outside 
of the mind. Such propositions need other proof than is 
involved in their perception, and Locke and Hume were 
right in objecting to the proof given by their advocates for 
the existence of a special faculty for perceiving them. 


$ & The Mechanism of Belief. 


Of the school of thinkers to which he belonged Hume 
gave the clearest analysis of the causes of belief. I shall turn, 
therefore, to his writings to secure a starting point in the 
present discussion. His thesis is primarily that belief is 
not due to intuition or to reasoning. His predecessors had 
sought to find the source of belief largely, if not solely, in 
the intellectual processes, of which reasoning is the best 
example. It was supposed that when certain propositions 
were placed in a given order a feeling of belief arose out of 
the relations perceived between the various ideas contained 
in the propositions. Hume denied that this was the origin 
of belief and claimed that it was due to the way in which 
the ideas of a given proposition were conceived. Ideas 
differ from impressions only in the degree of their vivid- 
ness, <A belief is, therefore, ‘ʻa lively idea related to or 
associated with a present impression.” ‘The only way to 
create a belief in a proposition is to give greater vivid- 
ness to the ideas it contains. ‘‘The belief,’ he said, 
‘‘super-adds nothing to the idea, but only changes our 
manner of conceiving it and renders it more strong and 
lively.” On its negative side I believe Hume’s argument to 
be sound. His predecessors and opponents gave to the reason- 
ing process a power of creating belief, when it would have 
been nearer right to have affirmed that its function was to 
destroy belief. Ishall describe the function of reasoning 
in a later section, but at present it is enough to say that 
these opponents gave no valid proof that the process of 
reasoning is the source of belief, and that Hume had an 
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easy task to overthrow their theory and to replace it with a 
new one having ar inductive basis. 

Hume’s thecry that belief is only a lively idea is based 
on the assumption thet the contertsof the mind are limited 
to impressions and ideas, the latter differing from the former 
only in the fact that they strike the mind with less force and 
vivacity. I have already pointed out objections to this 
doctrine that the contents of the mind consist only of 
impressions and their less vivid copies in the form of ideas, 
It assumes that the mind receives no impressions except 
those that come cver the sensory nerves. These sensory 
feelings differ only in vividness. If they make up the 
whole contents of the mind, ideas can only be copied impres- 
sions, and beliefs are only these weakened ideas made so 
strong that they again resemble impressions and may ke 
mistaken for them. A more complicated mechanism of the 
mind than that conceived by Hume would make room for 
more possibilities, end suggest some other source of belie?. 
If we have motor feel-ngs as well as sensory feelings, beliefs 
may belong to the class of feelings which Hume overlooked 
and may not, therefore, be merely one form of conceiving an 
idea. In conformity with my hypothesis of mental activity I 
shall assume that belief is the product of motor feelings 
that accompany the ectivity of the higher thought centres 
in which clear ideas, forms of thought, and ideals are created. 
When these centres start nervous currents which reproduce 
their ideas and forms of thought in the self-conscious centre, 
motor currents are started also in these centres which tend 
to create activity in fhe body. ‘These motor currents are 
reflected to the self-conscious centre. ‘They arrive at the 
same time and form a part of the same wave of consciousness 
which produces the sensory ideas. As the sensory and 
motor currents blend it is easy to mistake the impression 
created by the motor current for a modification of the sensory 
feelings. A belief, however, is not the same as a vivid 
idea. Ideas about which we have no belief may be as vivid 
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as those about which we have a belief. A thorough belief 
in the existence of Paris may exist along with a dim impres- 
sion of it, while a vivid impression of how it would look in 
flames may be accompanied with no belief that it is ọn fire. 
Belief is something more than the vividness and force of 
ideas and demands some other explanation. 

I should say that belief is primarily an unimpeded tend- 
ency to activity. The centres creating the ideas for the 
self-conscious centre start motor currents at the same time 
that they start sensory currents. If these motor currents 
are not obstructed before they are reflected to the self-con- 
scious centre, they create the feeling of belief. If they are 
obstructed before reaching this centre, the sensory currents 
present ideas about which there is nobelief. If they arrive 
at the centre, but are met in it by opposing currents, a state 
of arrest follows accompanied by a feeling of conflict and sus- 
pense. Viewing belief in another way we may say that it is 
an unimpeded tendency to objectify thought. When a sen- 
sory feeling is accompanied by a motor feeling we think of 
the object of thought as apart from or outside of ourselves. 
Objectivity is not a kind of vividness of ideas but is a new 
feeling due to our tendencies toward activity. If we were 
never active nor a cause of bodily motion, we would have 
no concept of the objectivity of our ideas and thoughts. 
The motor currents in some way create the state of mind in 
which we cbjectify our thoughts and there is no simpler way 
of producing this effect than that which I have described. 


8 9. A Restatement. 


Before closing this preliminary discussion it seems best to 
restate some of its leading ideas. My main object is to dis- 
cuss the origin of the social forces. But to do this properly 
it was necessary to explain the psychologic basis upon which 
these forces rest. Were psychology a perfect science this 
would have been an easy task; but the defects in psychology 
are only too clearly shown in the light of the social sciences. 
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It was necessary, taerefore, first of all to present an hypoth- 
esis of mental activity that would emphasize the basis on 
which the social forces rest. 

The defects in curren: psychology are traceable to the 
fact that analytic ssychclogy hes not kept pace with the 
development of physiologic psychology. We now know 
how complex the mind is on its physical side, that there 
are numerous centres reacting on each other, and that many 
of them have no conrection with the outer world except 
through the activity of related centres. We know too that 
the sensory and motcr nerves and centres have distinct 
mechanisms, and that they react on one another in various 
ways. In the analys:s of the content of consciousness, 
however, we have not changed our concept of mental activity 
Since the time of Lccke and Hume. We proceed as if the 
mind were a unicellular orzanism directly connected with the 
outer world by a few sensory and motor nerves which do 
not react on one another in any way. It is assumed that 
the unity of sensory feelings is created within the field of 
consciousness itself br a process of association of ideas. 
There are in this scheme no motor feelings because the 
motor nerves pass directly to the outer world, and we are 
conscious of their effects cnly through the return of certain 
sensory currents started by the ckanges in the outer world 
caused by the motor currents. 

A new analytic psyckolcgy should assume a greater com- 
plexity of the mental mechanism than the old psychology 
admitted and investigate whether the feelings of which 
we are conscious have not a greater variety of causes than 
were assumed by the old psychology. There should be an 
inductive study of the field of consciousness and a new 
classification of its contents. Only in this way can we deter- 
mine whether or not the iceas of the mind are of as many 
. kinds as our present knowledge of the physical basis of the 
mind would permit. 

Let me give, therefore, in outline, the kinds of feelings 
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which a complex menial mechanism with many centres 
would make possible. There could be both sensory and 
motor feelings. If motor feelings are felt it is probable that 
pleasures, pains and beliefs are due to them. ‘These feelings 
lack that concreteness and objectivity which are so character- 
istic of sensory feeling. They lack also a definite mechanism 
for their reproduction in memory. ‘The best test of sensory 
feelings is our power to remember them; while these feelings 
that I assume to be motor only appear in memory by their 
effects on the outer world, which are conveyed to conscious- 
ness over the sensory nerves. 

‘The mechanism which produces motor feelings is doubtless 
the older portion of the mind. Low forms of life depend 
upon pleasures, pains and instinctive motor feelings to 
guide actions. ‘The sensory feelings were not yet differ- 
entiated, end some low form of touch may have given them 
their only ideas about the outer world. ‘There was probably 
atime when the mechanism of the motor feelings was as 
much more developed than that of the sensory feelings as the 
latter mechanism is now in human beings ahead of the former. 

The pursuit of pleasure was, I think, the controlling 
force which led to the development of the motor system. 
The development of the sensory system, however, depended 
upon the need of avoiding the sources of pain. ‘To accom- 
plish this end the sensory nerves had to convey more definite 
impressions from the outer world, and the resulting ideas 
had to be better co-ordinated and more firmly associated. A 
memory of past events was one oI the best means for this 
end, and when the sensory mechanism had developed up to 
this point it became of more importance as a requisite for 
survival than the motor mechanism. But little further change 
was made in the motor feelings. The new sensory mechanism 
became the source of mental progress through that long 
period in which the avoidance of pain was the first thought 
of every creature. At length the sensory mechanism has 
become sc important that in human beings the motor 
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feelings lose their distinguishing characteristics and are 
regarded as mere modifications of the sensory feelings. 

The relative development of sensory and motor systems 
depends upon the environment of the organism. If a 
creature is in direct contact with a physical environment or 
is the master of all thecreatures in this environment, its 
progress depends upor. the Cevelopment of its pleasures, and 
this in turn on the development of its motor system. If, 
however, this creature becones tke prey of other creatures. 
it is transferred from a pleasure to a pain environment. 
Survival now depends on ics power to avoid pains and this 
end is best secured by a development of the sensory nerves. 
through which it becomes aware of the presence of enemies. 
and of the avenues of escape. Tue wider the range of its. 
perceptions, the better its memory, and the firmer the asso- 
ciation of its ideas, the secu-er will be its position. 

Human societies have at length emerged from the condi- 
tion where the avoidance of pain is the requisite for sur- 
vival. Man is now placed ia a pleasure world and his needs 
demand a pleasure and not a pain economy. ‘There must, 
therefore, be more atteation paid to the motor feelings upon 
which success depends in sucha world. The psychology of 
Locke and Hume reflects tae condition of the old pain 
economy and emphasizes tie importance of the sensory 
mechanism. Impress:ons, ideas and the laws of their asso- 
ciation form the sole topics cf their investigations. Beliefs, 
forms of thought, anc ideels are overlooked or ignored. 
This neglect is of especia- importance to students of social 
affairs because the social forces have their origin in these 
complex forms of thought. They must free psychology 
from these defects and er-ors before a sound basis for reason- 
ing in the social sciences cen -be secured. The preceding 
sections of this essay have endeavored to describe the foun- 
dation on which social thenomena rest. The following 
sections will try to trace tie effects of these psychologic 
premises in some of the leading departments of social science. 


CHAPTER III. 
KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF. 
$ r. Local and General Environments. 


In order to trace the development of the social forces from 
their beginnings we must describe in greater detail the 
physical peculiarities of the earth’s crust upon which the ob- 
jective environments of different individuals or societies. 
depend. These problems have been neglected because the 
study of organic life has so largely absorbed the attention 
of biologists. It is assumed that a few general conditions 
make up the environment and that their influence is so con- 
stant a factor that in the study of evolution they may be 
overlooked without danger of error. When we throw aside 
these presuppositions and look at the problem without 
prejudice, it is clear that we must study the diverse condi- 
tions which form environments. If organisms develop it is 
not owing to internal conditions or to the laws of life, but 
to some peculiarities of the surrounding conditions. 

It is a well-known fact that the goods upon which animals 
subsist are very unequally distributed over the surface of the 
earth. The great geologic changes have produced mountains 
and valleys, deserts and fertile plains. The direction of the 
sun’s rays and the location of oceans and mountains deter- 
mine the climate, temperature, and rain-fall. Many local 
conditions contribute to heighten the irregularities due to 
these general forces and thus to give to certain localities 
great advantages in food and climate over other less favored 
regions. Hach favored locality has some articles of tood or 
conditions of life in which it is superior to all other localities, 
and animals fitted for such a region find in this locality the 
best opportunities to live and thrive. 

When animals in the process of development change from 
one environment to another, the requisite for survival in this 
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new environment is found in its best form in these favored 
localities. The tendency to occupy these favored regions, 
and to struggle for their possession is strong. Thisstruggle 
leads to the development of tae conquering organisms, both 
in function and in desire, and they acquire better bodies and 
more intense desires for food and activity. 

When economic conditions force a given species to strug- 
gle for the possessioa of a few favored localities, their 
environment is a Iccal environment, because it depends so 
fully upon the peculiar combinations of certain economis 
conditions in this rezion. Objective conditions in this case 
are the cause of progress, and but little depends upon the 
choice of the individials undergoing the evolution. It 
matters little what the economic instincts of such creatures 
are while their goods cre furnished free by the environment. 
Their power to survive depends solely on the intensity of 
their desire for these free gcods and upon their physical 
power to monopolize a part of the region for their exclusive 
use. Under such concitions aggressive instincts which put 
a being in a state of opposition to his fellow creatures, are 
of more value to him than economic instincts which cause 
him to utilize more completely or to improve the conditions 
of his environment. Greater bodily activity and an increase 
in ability to experience pleasure go hand in hand, and 
give to beings most developed in these respects a power 
to survive in the favored localities where the economic . 
goods are free and do not, therefore, demand conscious 
attention. ` 

When the motor powers of animals are fully developed, 
the requisites for survival are to be found, not on the motor 
side of mental activity, but on the sensory side. ‘The mem- 
ory is developed; tke power to analyze objective phenomena 
into their material elements increases; images and ideas of 
absent conditions are fo-med; and beliefs are generated which 
determine the mertal attitude of beings toward unseen 
objects. Direct activities depend on the development of the 
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motor powers, indirect activities depend on the develop- 
ment of the sensory powers. When periods of time can be 
contrasted and mental pictures of absent objects become so 
vivid as to modify conduct, economic activities begin, and 
the aggressive instincts of individuals are directed to the 
subjugation of the common environment instead of against 
other individuals. A new tendency shows itself to enlarge 
the area from which sustenance is drawn, and to depend 
less on the local environment where the objective condi- 
tions are so complete that each individual is independent. 

‘The development of the sensory powers gives to a being 
a knowledge of the conditions of a larger area and creates 
a tendency in him to seek for an adjustment to a wider 
range of objective conditions. Less dependence is put on 
the free goods of favored localities and the activities are now 
exercised in bringing into harmony the many conditions of 
the enlarged environment. In this new environment no 
single element may be as good as the leading elements of 
the old environment, but a proper combination of several 
poorer elements yields to the individual a fuller life and 
greater activity than the fewer elements of the old environ- 
ment. 

‘This tendency to make life depend upon a greater number 
of conditions, although these conditions may be less com- 
plete than the fewer conditions of the local environment, 
lies at the basis of the movement of beings from favored 
localities to a more general environment. With each addi- 
tion to the sensory powers this general environment can be 
enlarged and life can be made to depend on more complex 
conditions. An isolated individual is not able to utilize 
this enlarged environment. He must be supported by other 
beings. Indirect activities must also displace the direct 
activities of lower beings. This co-operation of beings and 
the change in the direction of their activities depend upon 
the growth of social feelings. The aggressive instincts 
must be checked or turned into new channels. Habits, 
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customs, and modes of thought must be acquired which 
will enable indjvidua‘s to live in peace with one another 
and to get pleasure ouz of one another’s society. All these 
changes depend on the development of the sensory powers, 
and show the marked cortras: which exists between beings 
in whom the sensory pcwers are developed and those in 
whom the motor pcwecs ere still dominant. 

There are thus two stages of progress—the biologic and 
the social—corresponding to the two possible environments. 
In the biologic stage Leirgs are pushed into a local environ- 
ment where the ob:ective condizions are so complete that 
little thought is need2d to supply the necessities of life. 
Under these condit:ons the development of the motor powers 
determines who shall survive. The organism becomes a more 
nearly perfect individual because of the growth of organs on 
the one hand and an increase of desireonthe other. In the 
struggle for such an env-ronment the beings with the su- 
perior motor powers drive out those with inferior motor 
powers. Some of the latter class are, however, better fitted 
to occupy a general environment where their sensory powers 
are of more use than in the local environment from which 
they were driven. The conquered thus find a place to live 
and by the development cf some of the social forces create 
for themselves a new society with new requisites for sur- 
vival. When the struzgie for existence begins within this 
new environment, thcse with superior motor powers will 
again survive, while thos: with an imperfect motor organ- 
ization, but with improved sensory powers, will be forced 
again into a more general environment where new social 
instincts must be acqu_red. 

The social beings with superior sensory powers are thus 
repeatedly defeated ard driven out by those whose motoz 
development is superisr. Scciel progress can continue so 
long as there is a more extended environment in which 
highly developed sensory beings can find refuge. Biologic 
progress is due to the strnggle for existence within a given 
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environment. Social progress is due to the necessity of 
breaxing over from one environment to another. The one 
tends to create a local environment in favored localities, 
the other tends to create a general environment in which 
more of the economic forces are utilized. ‘The two stages 
of progress supplement each other and together make up 
the process of evolution. 


§ 2. The Subjective Environment. 


In the preceding section the growth of social forces was 
shown to depend upon objective facts, but no attempt was 
made to point out the psychologic causes which lead to this 
growth. Corresponding to objective conditions favoring 
the growth of social forces, there must be certain subjective 
conditions upon which it depends. ‘The key to these changes 
lies in the development of the mental mechanism. The 
sensory nerves bring to the self-conscious centre not merely 
the coarse products of external impressions, but also the 
refined products of related centres. Each of these centres 
adds certain elements to the external impressions which 
arouse the centre to activity, and these are reflected to the 
self-conscious centre and there blend with the impressions 
coming from the outer world. 

The self-conscious centre does not see the external world 
as it is, but as modified by the activity of related centres. 
Before a being with highly developed sensory powers has 
time to act, its concept of its environmetit is changed by 
additions from these related centres. Its whole environ- 
ment is made up of two parts—the objective environment pre- 
sented through the original impressions, and the subjective 
environment created by the activity of related centres. Each 
impression from the outer world has added to it certain ideas 
from the subjective environment and the joint product is pro- 
jected by the mind and seems a part of the objective world. 
Customs, habits, social institutions and ideals are as as objec- 
tive and real to individuals as any part of the outer world. 
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The mechanism by which these results are accomplished 

“is the result of the development of the sensory feelings. 
Forms.of thought and icea‘s are created for the social world 
on the same plan thet they are created for the physical 
world. A single idea of any related group arouses to 
activity some centre fitted for its reception and then the 

- whole group of ideas is reilected to the self-conscious centre 
and so blended with the first impression that they all seem 
to have come from the outer world. I call these ideas, 
forms of thought, anc idzals an environment because they 
determine the action of individuals in the same manner that 
the objective environment Goes. The meaning of an environ- 
ment is that it limits anc directs activity in certain fixed 
channels. In a local environment nearly all the choices of 
individuals are determined by the nature of the physical 
conditions of the locality. “here is a certain kind of food, 
a certain kind of shelter, a given climate requiring certain 
decisions to ward off ics evils or to profit by its points of 
superiority; the enemies ere of a given class, and to avoid 
or to conquer them another series of activities arise and 
become fixed. In almcst every decision some physical con- 
dition is faced which can be surmounted only by a fixed 
series of acts. 

When an animal moves out of a.tocal environment into a 
more general environment fewer of its acts are determined 
by physical conditions. The choices of the animal would 
be arbitrary if some new ccnditions were not created to sup- 
plement the effect of the physical environment. Uncer- 
tainty and confusion would result and no group of animals 
could act together under such conditions. Yet co-operation 
is a necessity for beings who would occupy a general envi- 
ronment; without it no social progress would be possible. 

To remove this uncer-airty and confusion a subjective 
environment is created by the activity cf the sensory centres. 
Whenever, in a general envirorment, an objective condition 
which determined the choice in a local environment is 
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removed, some idea, form of thought, or ideal is created by 
the mental mechanism. New conditions thus arise which 
make the actions of the individual as definite and certain as 
before. Hach individual projects and visualizes the same 
subjective environment. The whole group act together and 
their choices can be depended upor as fully as though the 
surrounding conditions were all physical. 

The subjective and objective environments thus supple- 
ment each other and are so blended by the mechanism of the 
mind that individuals cannot separate them in thought with- 
out great effort. Hach series of choices leading to a given 
end has its parts presented in the proper order. Each choice 
is fixed by the mental picture whica the subjective environ- 
ment presents at that moment. When indirect activities 
become pessible, the means by which ends are secured must 
be pictured in the subjective environment as definitely as 
the road which a person is to travel is pictured by the eye- 
sight. Instead of seizing an opponent with the teeth or 
claws, as direct activity would demand, the picture of aclub, 
axe, spear, pistol or some other weapon is presented, and 
the choice is determined by this picture and not by more 
direct promptings of passion. In this way the picturing 
activity of related centres modifies the choices at the self- 
conscious centre and creates harmony of action among the 
members of a social group. 

The movement of a society to a more general environ- 
ment lessens the dependence of its members upon the 
conditions of the objective environment and increases their 
dependence upon the conditions of the subjective environ- 
ment. The requisites for survival gradually become sub- 
jective and progress depends more and more on the develop- 
ment of the sensory powers. 


§ 3. The Extension of Knowledge. 


It has been shown that mental progress depends upon a 
series of requisites for survival which must be surmounted 
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if evolution is to ke progressive. Each of these requisites 
for survival forces en ebrupt change in the activities and 
interests of the beings undergoing the evolution. The 
habits, beliefs and ideals needed for the new environment 
are of such supreme importance that they must be acquired 
in the easiest way and in the shortest time. Knowledge 
acquired in the old environment is likely to be misleading 
under the new concitions and tends to strengthen the habits 
and beliefs fitted fcr it. When slight changes are to be 
made, knowledge acquired in the past, and reasoning based 
on it, are the safest guides to success. But when great 
changes must be made with greet rapidity, the person who 
sets aside his acquired knowledg2 and modes of reasoning 
and guides his activit:es solely by the new experience, will 
surpass his more conservative competitors in the rapidity of 
his adjustment to the sew conditions. 
There must, therefore, with such requisites for survival, b= 
. areturn to the primitivemethod of evolution. ‘The organism 
must act on dimly seen fects and beliefs so imperfect as to 
be merely semi-conszious impulses. Clear knowledge and 
strong beliefs can crly come at a later stage when an adjust- 
ment has already been made to the more elementary of the 
new conditions, and even then they are due to the experience 
acquired in the new coxrditions and are inno way dependent 
on the knowledge and teliefs of the earlier epochs of prog- 
ress. Instead of ary such dependence there is usually an 
opposition between the old knowledge and beliefs and the 
new, which must in scme way become adjusted by a revision 
of the older ideas and beliefs. 
If a being guided by the sense of touch should secure the 
_ conditions favorable to che perception of light, a new sense 
would develop and a new area cf knowledge would be opened 
up, with which would come new feelings and beliefs. The 
sensory feelings upon which this knowledge is based would 
at first be very vague, yet these vague feelings would have 
to be chosen as a basis of action instead of the more definite 
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«sensations of touch. The new beliefs and impulses of the 
sight area could not be derived from the beliefs and impulses 
‘of the touch area. It would be the necessities of the new 
situation that forced the new beliefs, and not any process of 
«carrying the results of the older area of knowledge into 
the new area. 

The first area of knowledge depends upon the sense of 
touch. When an organism comes in contact with other 
objects this sense will tell something of their qualities, and 
thus enable the organism to avoid some of the disagreeable 
‘elements of its environment and to assimilate others upon 
which life depends. Such knowledge must be meagre, 
leaving the organism without any means of knowing of 
objects or places with which it is not in contact. 

A new area of knowledge is acquired when the sense 
‘of touch is supplemented by the power to recognize the 
"differences in certain vibrations of the medium by which 
‘the organism is surrounded. Light, sound and smell are 
alike in that they are due. not to contact with external 
objects, but to vibrations in the medium which surrounds 
both the organism and the external objects in which it has 
an interest. In their primary form these vibrations are a 
warning of the presence of moving beings. The inference 
is that there is a movement for each vibration which the 
‘organism perceives. A knowledge of a moving object can 
thus be acquired before the being comes in contact with it. 
As these vibrations precede the feeling of touch, the two 
facts are related, and an expectation of the feeling of touch 
follows the perception of these vibrations. This knowledge 
is of immense importance to beings whose environment 
is largely determined by hostile organisms. To such crea- 
tures moving objects are usually sources of pain, and a 
warning of their approach gives an opportunity for escape. 
The perception of these vibrations thus becomes a requisite 
for survival., Fear is the first sensation which a percep- 
tion of these vibrations creates. Moving objects, fear and 
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pain, become a definite series of associations and through 
them knowledge is greetly extended. 

For these reasons the ccncept of beings in the external 
world precedes that of passive material objects. Animate ` 
objects are recognized through the vibrations which pro- 
ceed from them. Every object is regarded as animate 
which is the cause of vibrations in the common medium 
surrounding the observed end the observer. It is possible 
to recognize objects as inanimate only when the observer is 
able to see in them definite qualities apart from the sub- 
stance in which they inhere. This power to perceive defi- 
nite qualities in objects and to analyze these objects into. 
their elements, demands a much higher development of the 
sensory powers than beings have in the early stages of prog- 
ress. They must also b2 adle to combine into a unit qual- 
ities derived from different senses. While the thought of a 
moving object can come through one of the seuses, the pas- 
sive characteristics of material objects must be tested by 
more than one sense. ‘The observation of color, form, 
weight and other qualities of the inanimate world demands 
from the observer a muci greater development of the senses 
than does the mere observazion of motion. 

There is much historical evidence to show that primitive 
races think of the world as made up solely of animate 
objects. Each tree, plert or river is to them a living object, 
having the qualities o? other animate beings. This tendency 
to view the world as a series of beings shows that a race is 
just emerging from a state in which objects were recognized 
only by the vibrations thev created. As soon as sensory 
powers are sufficiently well developed to see and analyze the- 
qualities of material objects, primitive man ceases to view the 
world as animate and begins to think in terms of qualities of 
objects and not in terms of undivided wholes. The more a 
race analyzes the objects about it, and the smaller the units 
into which it divides these objects, the more materialistic 
is its concept of the world. It cannot view the world in. 
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a material way until it separates the motion of an object 
from the object itself. While the thought of a passive 
object stripped of its motion seems to us a simple concept, it 
is not acquired by beings until long after the time when 
they can recognize a moving object and unite to avoid it. 

This extension of knowledge brings a being into what I 
call a pain economy. I mean by this that all the endeavors 
of the being are directed toward the avoidance of pain. 
All the requisites for survival depend upon the power to 
avoid enemies. ‘The environment at this stage of progress 
is largely a living environment because the conditions for 
survival depend so largely upon each being’s relations to 
other beings. ‘There are few points of contact with the 
material world which are of importance in the struggle for 
life. Food at this stage of progress is not a requisite for 
survival. ‘There is so much of it that it can be secured 
readily if enemies can be avoided. ‘The conscious thought 
must, therefore, be directed toward the living beings in the 
environment. Greater power to avoid contact with other 
creatures is of more importance than greater power to secure 
food. Pleasure remains a subordinate force in determining 
action, while pain becomes the leading element and the 
cause of progress. 

Another extension of knowledge comes when beings can 
analyze an object into its elements, and can recognize the 
difference between passive material and active beings. This 
change in attitude is due to a further development of the 
sensory powers. Vibrations take definite shape in the 
form of color, sound, smell, etc. Heat, light and motion 
are thought of as qualities and not as entities. Numer- 
ous other qualities are discovered, and the contrast of 
“ubstance and quality becomes clear and definite. The 

‘ention is transferred from beings to matter. Even beings 
are analyzed into their material constituents and thus a new 
basis for the objective world is discovered in a few elements 
about which there was little or no interest. This change 
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of interest from beings tc matter is accompanied by a change 
from a pain ecomony to a pleasure economy. With a living 
environment of enemiz2s the avoidance of pair is the first 
requisite for survival. When these enemies have been for 
the moment eluded, pleasure and food may be secured, but 
the first interest is always in the enemy and the pain to be 
avoided. 

The recognition of the world as an aggregate of materials 
shifts the interest from pains to pleasures. It is seen that 
these materials may be united ir many new ways and thus 
protection may be secured from enemies and weapons formed 
for self defence. Mere materiel may also be reshaped into 
goods and thus be the source of greater pleasure. When 
the possibility of transforming materials into goods is once 
recognized, new avenues for activity are opened and an 
interest is acquired in a much larger region than before. 
Much of the material cf which goods are made must come 
from distant places, and thus the act of production extends 
the field of knowleige so as to include the whole region 
from which comes the material used in making goods. 
Brazil, Cuba and China come within the scope of our sensory 
powers as soon as coffee, sugar and tea become parts of 
our food supply. 

The connection between a material concept of the world 
and a pleasure economy has not been sufficiently empha- 
sized. ‘The growing interest in a life of pleasure has been 


the prime motive which has forced modern nations to 


adopt an analytical ard material attitude concerning the 
composition of the external world. With each reduction in 
the attention necessary to avoid pains and enemies, men 
have become more conscicus of the need of greater sources 
of pleasure. But more pleasure can come only from a 
greater power to separate the original masses into their ele- 
ments and to reunite ther. in new ways. Pleasures come 
from material sources and a seeker Zor pleasure must attain 
his end by acquiring a material concept of nature. A 
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love of pleasure and a belief in the materiality of the world 
go hand in hand, just as a fear of pain is accompanied by a 
belief that the ultimate units of the world are animate beings. 
Each belief is an outcome of the environment in which the 
thinker lives, and of the relative development of his sensory 
powers. ‘I‘hese are characteristic beliefs of beings having 
different areas of knowledge. Much of the confusion and 
contradiction in human beliefs is easily explained when it 
is recognized that mankind has but recently developed out 
of a pain into a pleasure economy. 

When a material concept of the world has been acquired, 
another extension of knowledge becomes possible. The 
distinction is now drawn between the natural and the super- 
natural worlds. In the natural world the material concepts 
of a pleasure economy are dominant, while the supernatural 
world is still conceived of as a world of beings, just as in the 
pain economy. ‘The thought of higher and more powerful 
beings than those of a human society is thus acquired and 
distant worlds are peopled with such beings who are in more 
or less frequent contact with human society. These higher 
beings exert an influence upon human affairs by relieving 
pain and by restraining crime and violence. The weaker 
human beings seek for protection from enemies through the 
power of their superiors, and in this way it is hoped that 
the evils of a pain ecohomy may be overcome. Belief in 
higher beings and in their power to influence human affairs 
is at the basis of this extension of knowledge. 

So long as these beliefs remain there are definite ideals 
and forms of thought created by the mental mechanism, 
which modify all the original impressions coming from the 
outer world. The content of the self-conscious centre is 
thus enriched by certain ideas which become as much a part 
of its knowledge of the external world as are the ideas 
derived from any other source. Knowledge depends upon 
the content of the self-conscious centre and this content is 
toa greater extent the product of the activity of related 
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centres, than of the original impressions coming directly 
from the outer wozld. 

These four areas of kaowledge depend upon the growing 
definiteness of ovr ideas of space. ‘They extend knowledge 
outward from the individual until every part of the universe 
is in some relation to him. The fifth area of knowledge 
depends upon time reletions. The past, the present ard 
the future become Cefinice realities about each of which we 
have some definite knowledge, and between which there 
exists definite relations. The thought of a future world 
is thus acquired and predicates are made concerning 
it, depending on its supposed resemblance to the present 
world. Social relations and indirect activities lie mainly in 
this area of knowledge. ‘The sensory feelings become so 
developed that future welfare is pictured as definitely as 
that of the past or present. Ideals and forms of thought 
are acquired, through whose influence choices having pre- 
sent welfare as their erd seem less desirable than other 
choices which take the future into consideration. 

The tendency toward indirect activities depends upon 
this development cf the sensory powers. Definite pictures 
of the future show the inadequacy oi direct means and make 
the indirect series of choices, pictured in the imagination, 
more attractive then the direct promptingsof passion. The 
use of capital is ore of the prominent results of this new 
development of the sensory powers, and with its aid the 
new requisites for survival are obtained which have made 
modern nations possible. 

If this analysis cf the 2xtension of knowledge is. correct, 
there are at least five areas of knowledge, which have 
different roots and depend upon different stages in the devel- 
opment of the senso-y powers for their origin. Knowledge 
has not grown up from a single nucieus of ideas to which 
additions from time to time have been made by a logical 
process. Such a process might have been possible if the 
first being had been Adam-lixe, created with full mental , 
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powers. We have ceased to regard the story of the crea- 
tion of Adam as an historical fact, and yet we retain a con- 
cept of the growth of knowledge which demands a society 
of such men to make it a reality. 

The growth of knowledge is not due to developed men 
coming in contact with more of nature. It is due to beings 
of limited sensory powers gradually increasing their pow- 
ers as they are forced to know nature more intimately or to 
come in contact with larger areas of the world. Each new 
requisite for survival has caused the development of some 
new sensory power, and has thus created an area of knowl- 
edge independent of the older areas, and in no logical con- 
nection with them. Knowledge comes by leaps and bounds 
when a new environment with new requisites for survival 
is entered. ‘The new sensory powers have the same mechan- 
ism as the older powers have, but the ideas, forms of thought, 
and ideals of the new centres develop out of the new material 
without regard to the results of the activity of the older 
centres. ‘The pressure of the new situation and the need 
of new sensory powers force into the background the pre- 
viously acquired experience. There is no way of blending 
the more definite knowledge of the older centres which was 
of use in other conditions and the less definite and more 
instinctive feelings of the new but partially developed cen- 
tres. Reasoned action is of great service in situations 
which are thoroughly known, but is of little use in a strange 
‘environment. The new and the old knowledge are thus in 
opposition. The new centres must create their own exper- 
ience and beliefs as they develop, and leave the blending 
and harmonizing of the different areas of knowledge toa 
later epoch. 


$ 4. The Theory of Conviction. 
If this view of the extension of knowledge is correct, it 


throws new light on the causes of belief and conviction. 
Knowledge is extended by the development of the sensory 
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powers. New centres forze new facts and pictures upom 
the attention of the self-conscious centre, and the results of 
the activities of these new rentres are belief and conviction. 
At the same time that thes centres reflect sensory feelings, 
which are translated into xnowledge at the self-conscious. 
centre, they also reflect mozor feelings which become beliefs 
and create a conviction of the reality and objectivity of the 
knowledge that the sensor} feelings have imparted. Beliefs. 
are unrestrained impulses to activity and these impulses. 
arise as soon as the knowledge and activity of a related 
centre becomes a requisite cor survival. Belief is not some- 
thing imparted from one flea to another at the self-con- 
scious centre. This centre is as passive in its beliefs as it 
is in its sensory perceptions. Both perceptions and beliefs. 
are due to the activity of ralated centres and are reflected 
to the self-conscious centre.as soon as the activity of these 
centres begins. Primary beliefs are as little related to one 
another as are the diferent areas of knowledge. Each new 
requisite for survival modiīes the mental mechanism and 
brings into activity a new group of centres. A new series. 
of ideas and ideals is thus created and new impulses to 
activity are started. The importance of the new requisite 
for survival, upon which the creation of these new centres 
depends, causes the motor currents started by these centres 
to control the organism. ‘[he motor currents of the older 
centres are subordinated te the new currents, not by any 
process of reasoning but by necessity. It is a case of ele- 
mentary evolution, a return to first principles. If the organ- 
_ ism does not yield to the new impulses it cannot survive in 
the new environmen:. Each group of ideas, of forms of 
thought, and of ideals is created at a time when it must con- 
trol the activity of the organism in order that the latter 
shall survive. The new impulses remain unrestricted so 
long as the requisites for strvival which created them are 
not displaced by othe: requ sites. ‘The sensory and motor 
feelings of each epoch thus rave time to blend and harmonize 
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and to grow stronger as they develop. In this way 
inseparable associatiors and beliefs are created which remain 
a part of the mind’s possessions until they are destroyed by 
some opposition between them and other associations or 
beliefs. 

The thought I wish especially to emphasize is that beliefs 
do not grow out of one another. There is no single stock 
out of which all the mental beliefs can be derived. The 
process of creating beliefs is not logical, nor is it the result 
of activity at the self-conscious centre. Each new requisite 
for survival starts new centres into activity and creates a 
new group of ideas and beliefs. As many independent 
beliefs are possible as there are requisites for survival 
necessary for the progress of the race. If the beliefs 
are less than this number, some of them have dropped out 
because the early requisites for survivel ‘have lost their 
importance, or because there has been an opposition between 
the beliefs which different requisites for survival have 
created. 

It is not difficult therefore to account for the presence of 
a great variety of beliefs among men, or for the ease with 
which new beliefs are acquired. They are as much the 
result of contact with the environment as are the ideas and 
pictures of the sensory side of the mind. Each new group 
of objective conditions leaves open certain avenues for activ- 
ity and checks activity in other directions. The sensory 
powers create a subjective environment to supplement these 
objective conditions. The activity of the organism is thus 
given a fixed direction and a belief is generated in the reality 
and objectivity of the ideas and ideals of this subjective 
environment, which directs the activity of the organism 
along possible and safe channels. The success of the organ- 
ism creates a belief in the means by which this success was 
obtained. 

If an organism always remained in one environment there 
would be a harmony between its various beliefs. ‘The 
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human race, however, has mary times passed from one 
environment to ancther, and -n each it has found new 
requisites for survival. Te bel:efs of these different epochs 
are not in harmony, and ar= often the cause of internal con- 
flict in the case of indiv-duals and of external conflict 
between nations or Classes in different stages of progress. 
So long as given beliefs are requisites for survival they 
are not called in question nor are they the cause of conflict. 
But when the epoch has gassec in which they are really. 
requisites for survival, or when heir importance has been 
diminished by the presence of new requisites, they must be 
harmonized with the beliefs due to the new requisites and 
with the beliefs still older taan taey. 

There are thus many groaps o: beliefs, due to past requis- 
ites for survival which are not now so important that they 
may not be called in question. When men become con- 
scious of the opposition between iheir beliefs, some of them 
must be weeded out. ‘The more important ones will still 
survive. The test lies in their relative strength or in their 
relation to the preset requisites for survival. Progressive 
beings go through two stages of progress in each environ- 
ment. In the first stage, because of new requisites for survi- 
val, new sensory powers and new Deliefs are acquired. In the 
second stage the beliefs due to the requisites for survival of 
the last stage become ordinary b2liefs, and can have their 
validity questioned. They must now be brought into har- 
mony with other belies or some of them will be weeded out 
by the struggle whick this cppos:tion involves. 

This second stage in each epoch of progress is intellectual 
and in it the reasoniag powers are brought into activity. 
Reasoning is a process of weeding out beliefs. If conflicting 
beliefs are brought into conscious opposition, the weaker is 
rooted out, and in this war a harmony is restored among 
the ideas and beliefs of th= subjective environment. No 
new beliefs, however, are created >y reasoning. Itissimply 
a process of testing the strength of beliefs and their necessity | 
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to the organism at the present time. Formal logic is 
thus merely one form of scepticism. By its use the indi- 
vidual compares the different parts of his subjective environ- 
ment and adopts an objective test of their relative validity. 
A host of conflicting ideas, axioms and intuitions, created at 
different stages of progress, are eradicated, and the effici- 
ency of the organism is promoted by the harmony exist- 
ing between the ideas and beliefs which remain. 


$ 5. The Analysis of Reasoning. 


Belief is, as I have shown, an unimpeded tendency to 
activity. When there is but one such tendency present in 
the mind at a given moment, this tendency realizes itself in 
the subsequent activity. If, however, two opposing tenden- 
cies are present, one of these must give way. If the pro- 
cess by which this result is secured is conscious, the act is 
due to some form of reasoning. When we reason we arrange 
the particulars under dispute so that they can have the full 
support of the group of ideas, forms of thought, and ideals 
to which they belong. We group particulars under general 
propositions because these general propositions are the clear- 
est forms of the group of ideas in question. In this way 
each particular has imparted to it all the strength of more 
vivid beliefs, and cannot be disproved except on evidence 
which would eradicate the belief in the general proposition. 
With the general propositions the process of reasoning has 
nothing to do, unless they in turn are the particulars of some 
broader generalization from which they derive their force. 

The primary beliefs are created by other causes and they 
cannot be strengthened by reasoning. They may, however, 
be weakened or eradicated by reasoning when they are 
brought by this process into conscious opposition to other 
primary beliefs of greater strength. ‘Thus reasoning on the 
one hand strengthens secondary beliefs by putting them into 
conscious relation to the primary beliefs on which they 
depend. On the other hand it weeds out the weaker of two 
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primary beliefs by b-inging them into conscious opposition. 
The end of reasoninz is to bring the contents of the differ- 
ent areas of knowledge into harmony. Each new requisite 
for survival modifies the mechanism of the mind and adds 
to its beliefs and knowledge. The new area of knowledge 
is not the outcome of deductions from previously acquired 
facts, but of new experience due to new sensory powers. 
These new acquisitions must be secured before reasoning 
begins. Reasoning does not extend knowledge; it merely 
solidifies and unifies knowledge. 

Imagine, for example, 2 number of creatures, each of which 
has acquired its knowledge through some one sense, one by 
sight, the second by smell, the third by sound and the fourth 
by touch. Each being wili have a peculiar concept of the 
external world depending cn the impressions it has received. 
It will also have certain impulses and beliefs upon which 
its activity depends. In this case its actions will be mere 
impulses without any besis in reason. When, however, all 
these senses are possessed Ly one being there are four dis- 
tinct areas of knowledge, and a conflict must arise between 
the separate groups cf impulses and beliefs which belong to 
these areas. Reasoning will now begin. Each area of 
knowledge will have its validity tested by facts obtained 
from other areas of knowledge. Facts or events which can 
be verified by an app2al to nore than one area of knowledge 
will have a higher valicity than those for which no such 
verification is possible. Beliefs and impulses which depend 
entirely on the facts of one area of knowledge must give 
way to those which are in harmony with the content of two 
or more areas. Facts and events which cannot be verified 
in other areas of knowledge cease to be regarded as real and 
objective, and are locked upon as mere fancies created by 
the imagination. A being with but one sense could have 
no concept of degrees of reality. Each concept would have 
the same validity, and each impulse the same possibility of 
realization. A crecture whose controlling concepts are 
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obtained from the sense of sight, sees in each moving thing 
an object of terror. It objectifies each motion into a being. 
If, however, it obtains new senses and the power to ana- 
lyze objects into their parts, it puts the mass of moving bodies 
into the category of inanimate objects. The impulse to fear 
moving objects is now checked by the facts of other areas 
of knowledge and some verification outside of mere motion 
is demanded, before a moving body is objectified as animate. 

Reasoning is thus a process of giving a higher reality and 
objectivity to concepts by verifying them through facts 
obtained in different areas of knowledge. Each area of 
knowledge adds to the feeling of reality and objectivity if 
some of its concepts harmonize with those resulting from the 
earlier areas of knowledge. It reduces the extent of the real 
and objective in as far as there isconflict. One or the other 
group of supposed objective concepts sinks to a lower plane 
and is regarded as a fiction of the mind. ‘The senses do 
not predicate reality and objectivity. Only those concepts 
are real and objective that stand the test of a verification in 
several areas of knowledge. 

Many of these tests ere not due to the senses, but are of 
a social nature. When knowledge is so extended that a 
part of it is derived from other beings, a belief in their 
veracity becomes a requisite forsurvival. ‘This belief reacts 
upon the areas of knowledge derived from the senses and 
gives new tests of the objectivity of certain ideas. If the 
observations of one individual are not verified by his com- 
rades, he doubts the objectivity of these unverified concepts, 
and thinks himself the victim of dreams and hallucinations. 
The social impulses thus give a new lever to the reasoning 
powers, and the impulse to objectify the products of the 
senses yields to the stronger impulse upon which social co- 
operation depends. If a social being attempts to objectify 
ideas without the consent of his neighbors, the impulse is 
brought into conscious opposition to the social impulses, 
and must yield. An insane person differs from other 
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persons largely in the weakness of his social impulses. He 
has lost the instinct of verifying the objectivity of ideas by 
social evidence, and thts gives a reality to a host of ideas 
which a sane person would reject even though the senses of 
the latter gave the same testimony as those of the former. 

Reasoning can never be an efficient means of securing 
harmony, except among persons with the same impulses. 
No matter how cleerly and logically the sensory powers may 
arrange and contras: their ideas, no eradication or objectifi- 
cation of ideas can take plece without the aid of the motor 
impulses. If the two ooposing series of ideas do not call up 
motor impulses they will remain mere mental pictures with- 
out any power to displaze each other or to influence conduct. 
Reasoning is a development of the sensory side of the mind 
and its function ceases wken the sensory ideas have been 
placed in a clear and defnite relation tooneanother. When, 
however, each of th2se groups of ideas is connected with 
certain impulses the conflict for supremacy rests with these 
impulses. Reasoning may bring more or stronger impulses 
into activity, but the final contest is between the two groups 
of impulses and not between the two groups of ideas. 


86. The Modification of Beliefs. 


If the foregoing analysis is correct, beliefs are due to the 
activities which tne environment of an organism permits. 
An adjusted organism has its sensory mechanism so arranged 
that clear ideas of the environment are formed, and its 
motor mechanism so orgarized that its dominant tendencies 
produce activities in harmony with its clear concepts of the 
environment. ‘Theze must always be a harmony between 
the clear ideas of the sensory mechanism and the vivid, 
action-producing ideas of the motor mechanism. If the 
two mechanisms are not in harmony the activities of the 
organism clash with its environment, and either the motor 
mechanism must be modified so that other tendencies are 
dominant or it will be displaced by its competitors whose 
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sensory and motor mechanisms are more in harmony.: The 
beliefs of an adjusted organism must, therefore, correspond 
to its environment. ‘hese beliefs, however, are not a 
thorough test of truth. They merely eliminate that part of 
the false which the environment of the organism allows it 
to test. 

In progressive beings the adjustment between the sensory 
and motor mechanisms is repeatedly disturbed by the passing 
from one environmen: to another in which there are new 
requisites for survival. As a rule a local environment is 
given up for a more general environment. In this case, 
after the sensory mechanism has been developed to meet 
the new conditions, a modification of the motor mechanism 
creating new activities and beliefs weakens or destroys 
those which are out of harmony with the new conditions. A 
tace of beings, however, which has passed through several 
environments, has not the same activities and beliefs it 
would have had if the adjustment to the last environment 
had been complete and it had not advanced to the new 
environment. Some of the beliefs of the earlier environ- 
ments will be destroyed because incompatible with the new 
conditions, but many of them will remain because they are 
matters of indifference or of small moment. 

There is another peculiarity of the beliefs of progressive 
beings of even more importance. If a belief arising in an 
early local environment is also useful in later environments, 
it will retain the form in which it first appeared and seem to 
depend upon these earlier conditions. The beliefs of a race 
in this case will not be enlarged in ways now possible, but 
they retain that cramped form which the older conditions 
necessitated. ‘Two evils having a social importance flow 
from these facts. When a society is passing from a local to 
a general environment, the conservative element resists the 
change, because it involves the abandonment of certain old 
belieis and the modification of others. ‘Their form does 
not harmonize with the new conditions, and the radical 
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element in the society regards them as false or imperfect. 
Some of the old beliefs, however, are in harmony with the 
new environment, being such as would naturally be created 
by it in the course of time. There is thus an opposition 
between the historical cozditions in which certain of these 
old beliefs actually arose end the present conditions which 
must, from now on, be their basis. 

These facts make the transition to a more general 
environment a difficult matter. The important beliefs seem 
endangered, and meny persons prefer a return to the old 
conditions, where these beliefs had their origin and are on 
safe ground, rather than to risk their ultimate verification 
under the new conditions. Both reason and experience 
seem to oppose the change; reason, because it shows the 
discrepancies between the old proofs of these beliefs and the 
new conditions; experiente, because a brief period of life 
under the new conditions plainly shows the evils involved 
in the change. When the adjustment has been made to 
the new conditions zhe new and more general beliefs become 
requisites for survival anc are more vivid than the older 
beliefs due to earliez and more local conditions. These older 
beliefs now tend to fade ot and would disappear but for a 
process of reasoning which connects them with the more 
vivid beliefs of the new environment. ‘The sources from 
which they were historically derived are forgotten or over- 
looked and they are givan a new life by being made to 
appear like deductions from the new beliefs. 

A good illustration of this tendency is given by the devel- 
opment of those economic doctrines associated with the name 
of Ricardo.*¥ England during the first quarter of ‘this 
century was in a peculiar economic environment because of 
the great inventions anc the French wars. A series of 
economic doctrines arose 2ach of which had its basis in some 
peculiar economic condition of the time, the basis being 


* See the writer's article cn “The Interpretation of Ricardo,” Quarterly Journalof 
Economics April, 1893. 
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historical and inductive. At the end of the period a broad 
generalization called the law of diminishing returns was 
made, based on the new conditions toward which English 
society was tending. As soon as this generalization was 
thoroughly established, the particular doctrines of the 
earlier epoch were made to appear as deductions from the 
law of diminishing returns. Both the historical conditions 
from which they were derived and the weakness of their 
inductive support in the new environment were overlooked, 
and they were given a new life through the chain of reason- 
ing which linked them to the vital thought of the new 
epoch. 

In this way old beliefs are kept secure long after the 
causes which originated them have passed away. ‘This 
tendency also leads to that type of reasoning called reason- 
ing ina circle. When a broad generalization based on 
a more general environment first appears, it gets its support 
from a series of particular propositions based on the condi- 
tions of earlier local environments. It seems an outcome of 
these propositions and, as they create the stronger beliefs, it 
must depend onthem. The changed conditions, however, in 
time weaken the support of these particular propositions due 
to local conditions and make vivid and independent the 
broader generalization in harmony with the new conditions. 
By reversing the reasoning and making the older proposi- 
tions depend upon the new generalization a belief in them 
is retained, although their inductive and historical basis is 
weakenec or gone. The vivid beliefs thus support the 
more obscure beliefs. When reasoning in a circle is suc- 
cessful the beliefs of the old and the new environments are 
in turn made vivid by a clear presentation of the conditions 
on which they depend. If the reasoner imagines himself 
to be in the old environment its beliefs seem more vivid 
than the beliefs of zhe later epoch. When, however, the 
new conditions are visualized the older beliefs seem the 
weaker and need the support of those due to the newer 
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conditions. Reascring in a circle always demands two such 
pictures and so long as both of them can be readily visualized 
they seem to support esch other. 

There are a few inferences from these facts which I wish 
to state in a more concrete way Lecause of their importance 
in the subsequent discussion. When a race enters a new 
and more general ervironrient, a period of transition must 
ensue during which the customs, habits and beliefs of 
earlier epochs must be modified or disappear. ‘The more 
local the conditicns to which given customs or beliefs. 
are due, the more probable it is that they will be displaced 
by others in harmor.y with the new conditions. While the 
more general beliefs may nave their form affected, they are 
not likely to have their content altered. ‘They havealready 
survived many charges from environment to environment, 
and probably conform to zhe mest general conditions that 
our planet can furnish. “They will, however, suffer from 
the disproof of many cf tae more local beliefs with which 
they have been artiicially connected by chains of reasoning 
and from which they may {aave historically arisen. General 
beliefs are always stronget than they seem, because new con- 
ditions would generate them anew even if, owing to the 
weakness of their histcrical basis, they should fall into dis- 
credit. Local beliefs are elways weaker than they seem, in 
spite of the mass cf inductive and historical evidence they 
always have on their side. Each new environment displaces 
the local customs, habits end beliefs due to earlier epochs 
and creates a new group tò take their place. In time these- 
new beliefs will have tae same solid array of inductive and 
historical evidence zack ot them that their predecessors had, 
and will harmonize as w2ll with the general beliefs, A 
static epoch gives an undue importance to the local anc his- 
torical and narrows the stpport of general principles until 
they seem to depend upon present conditions alone. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A SOCIAL COMMONWEALTH. 


z. The Transition from a Pain Economy to a Pleasure 
Economy. 


Beiore proceeding further in the discussion of the social 
forces the distinction between a pain and a pleasure econ- 
omy must again be emphasized. Beings in a pain economy 
have vigorous motor powers but a low development of the 
sensory powers. As they pass from one environment to 
another the requisites for survival are determined by the 
enemies and pains to be avoided. Food and pleasure are 
of course necessary, but they are not the main objects of con- 
scious thought. When such beings have developed their 
sensory powers far enough so that forms of thought and 
ideals are created which aid them in their activities, there 
is formed for them a pain society, the end of which is pro- 
tection from enemies. ‘There isa pain morality, the purpose 
of which is to keep persons from committing acts and 
putting themselves in situations which lead to destruction. 
There is also a pain religion, the purpose of which is to 
invoke the aid of higher beings in the ever recurring con- 
tests with enemies and pain. 

In describing the leading features of a pain economy, Ido 
not mean to imply that men in such an economy are con- 
stantly thinking of pain and never of pleasure, but that all 
their institutions have as their basis the fear of enemies and 
pain. ‘The primitive state is formed, as Hobbes tells us, to 
secure protection from enemies. ‘The primitive morality is 
some form of asceticism. When enemies abound the con- 
scious pursuit of pleasure exposes a being to the attacks of 
these enemies and the consequent evils. The choosing of 
smaller instead of greater pleasures, and the postponement of 

(75) 
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pleasures until the ead3 d2manded for protection and secur- 
ity are obtained become the best means of prolonging exist- 
ence. By the aid of these sccial forces in a pain economy many 
of the highest ideals of men have been formed. Connected 
with these ideals is a series of imputses which prompt indi- 
viduals to activities in ha-mony with the conditions under 
which they have grown up. ‘The most fundamental char- 
acteristics of the humen race belong in this realm. and to 
the average individual they seem to be the only bulwarks 
by which society, morality and religion can be defended. 
Yet we are now in ~4e trensition stage from this pain econ- 
omy to a pleasure econsmy, and it is necessary to see what 
changes will ensue and in what way ideals, forms of thought 
and impulses must >e modified to meet the new conditions. 

The causes of a pain 2conomty lie in the environment. 
Vigorous enemies deal ort death and destruction so freely 
that the thought of isclated individuals is concentrated on 
the causes and remecies for pain. ‘The development of 
human society has gradually eliminated from the environ- 
ment the sources cf pair. The civilized world has been 
freed from dangerous beasts and reptiles, and the growth of 
large nations has ctt oF tae danger of invasion by barbarous 
and warlike human foes. The objective environment is now 
merely the crust of the eerth and its stock of materials and 
goods. ‘The sensory powers have free play in analyzing 
this material into its elements, and in reorganizing these 
elements into valuablegoods. ‘These changes make a pleas- 
ure economy possible aad destroy the conditions which made 
the subjective enviroament of the old pain economy a 
necessity. 

It is not, however, to ke assumed that the transition to a 
pleasure economy is ar. eesy one. On the contrary, it is a 
most difficult process and one freught with many evils and 
dangers. So many of the fundamental ideas, ideals and 
impulses of the race lose their efficiency through the change 
that mankind seems almost without a rudder to guide it 
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through its new difficulties. Historical evidence would 
seem to prove that a pure pleasure economy is an impos- 
sibility. Nation after nation has gone down when utilities 
instead of pains have become the supreme object of inter- 
est. Individuals as well as nations show the deteriorating 
influence of pleasure as soon as they are freed from the re- 
straints of a pain economy. ‘This tendency to deterioration, 
however, is an evil that belongs only to the period of 
transition. A nation after undergoing the severe disci- 
pline of an unfavorable environment, suddenly finds itself 
transferred to a new environment where there is an abund- 
ance of utilities and no fearof enemies. Theold safeguards 
to character are now inadequate, and it takes a long time to 
construct a new series of safeguards suited to the new con- 
ditions. In the meanwhile individuals sink into a state of 
lethargy or of vice, and the nation is so weakened that some 
new people, coming from a region where a pain economy 
still prevails, find it an easy conquest. 

Consequently in those regions where a pleasure economy 
is possible nation after nation has risen and fallen, without 
ever developing sufficient strength to resist the encroach- 
ments of enemies disciplined by apaineconomy. A pleasure 
economy cannot be formed by any kind of a revolutionary 
process. ‘There must be along period of transition in which 
the leading elements of the old economy are gradually lost 
and in their places the ideas, ideals and impulses of a pleas- 
ure economy are substituted. ‘whe development of modern 
nations has been along this path. Without a conscious 
departure from the old ideals of state, morality and religion, 
there has been a gradual substitution of certain ideals and 
impulses of a pleasure economy, until now all of our leading 
concepts are held in a dual form. One group of ideals 
and impulses is the conservator of past conditions, while 
blended with them is another group of ideals and impulses 
which is the outcome of the new conditions. Such a state 
of affairs cannot but be the cause of much confusion and 
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distress. The only hope of progress lies in separating the 
present aggregate of forces into their elements and in find- 
ing to which group each ideal and impulse really belongs. 

‘The present situation can, perhaps, be better described by 
returning to an elementa-y distinction. It has been shown 
that progress is due to the passing from one environment to 
another, each having cer-ain requisites for survival. ‘The 
purpose of individuals -n passing from environment to 
environment is not progress, but an escape from competition. 
The easiest way out of present difficulties is taken even 
though some other path in the long run would better serve 
the ends of the race. The line of least resistance often 
forces progress to take a circuitous route, as when a river 
cutting its way tc the seaoften makes long curves to traverse 
a short distance bezause of some obstacle in the direct route. 

When the race entered a pain economy it was forced out 
of the direct line cf social progress into a series of environ- 
ments where the requisites for survival warded off pain 
instead of promoting wel-are. Theearly instincts, customs, 
ideals and religious forms of the race were at bottom safe- 
guards from enemizs and pains. In time, however, the con- 
ditions of a pain econonty became less severe and some of 
the requisites for survival came from a pleasure economy. 
The line of progress ther tended to come back to its normal 
trend, and now after a Icng detour, the race finds itself at a 
point on the normal line-somewhat in advance of the point 
of departure. ‘The envisonment no longer demands a pain 
economy, yet the instincts, habits and ideals of the race 
have been acquired durinz this long period of abnormal prog- 
ress, and there are no proper guides for activity in the new 
pleasure economy into which the race is admitted. 

To put itself into a normal condition, the race must con- 
struct an artificial chann=l from the point where it left the 
normal line of progress to the point where it now is. It 
must create with Cesign the seme impulses, habits and ideals 
which it would have had if the normal line of progress had 
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not been abandoned. ‘The abnormal impulses and ideals of 
the pain economy must be discarded or reconstructed on a 
new basis. ‘This necessity involves an enormous undertak- 
ing for ine abnormal course of events reaches back far 
beyond the organization of men into societies. 

It is often assumed that this reorganization isan easy one 
to beings who have the faculty of reason to guide them. If 
reason were that independeut source of authority which 
many metaphysicians hold it to be, something might be 
hoped fer from it But reason acts only on the impulses 
that lie beck of it and they are the slow accumulations of 
many ages. Doubtless a conscious progress can save the 
race frori many evils and economize much time, but it can- 
not alter the order of development nor eliminate any of its 
steps. Nations cannot become fitted for the conditions of 
a pleasure economy without passing through a stage of prog- 
ress where the elementary ideas and impulses are adjusted 
to one ancther by the crudest form of evolution. We are 
repeating this early process at present with a great loss of 
life and happiness. individuals brought suddenly into a 
pleasure economy, fail to react against their environment, 
yield to temptation and sink into vice. The new impulses 
aud ideals appear but slowly, yet perhaps we are far enough 
along to see something of their character and influence. As 
I have said, they are already a part of our present stock of 
ideas. ‘The new, however, is so blended with the old that 
it is hard to isolate them. Perhaps our religious ideals 
show the effect of the transition from a pain to a pleasure 
economy more plainly than any others. Theconcept of God 
possessed by primitive races is but little separated from 
their concept of earthly rulers. They serve Him as they 
serve their rulers from fear oi the consequences of disobedi- 
ence. Itisarule of fear tempered with a hope of protec- 
tion from enemies. With a clearer perception of spatial 
relations their concept of God removes Him farther from the 
sphere of earthly rulers, but He is still thought of as a God 
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of war and an aveazer of evil deeds. When the develop- 
ment of the sensory powers has progressed far enough to. 
create a concept of natura! law and of the universe, God is 
thought of as the creator cf men and is supposed to use His 
power and foresigkt to wa-d off the evils which come from 
natural forces. When mea advance far enough to see that 
a natural retribution does not follow evil deeds in this life, 
God becomes the fmal judge of zhe deeds of men. So far 
there has been a development of the ideas of a pain economy 
due to changes in the sensory powersof men. Force, power 
and omniscience are the leading characteristics of the ideal 
of God. 

At length, however, a new thought appears in the form 
of the Christ ideal. Christ is not the God of war and hate, 
but the God of peace and love. He comes not as the ruler 
of men, but as the:r servant. He has so little power that 
a corporal’s guard can crirify Him. With the appearance 
of Christ there was brougkt into the world a new group of 
religious ideas quite foreign to those previously entertained. 
The old ideals were fitted for men whose foes were external 
and from which they needed a protector. A God of power 
who was an avenger of ev_1 deeds was a fitting ideal for men 
in such a condition But when men are transferred to a 
pleasure world their evils are internal. ‘They are their own 
foes. ‘They want relief not from persecution, but from 
temptation. The concepts of a powerful God and of a future 
retribution are of liztle aelp to men in such a situation. 
They want rather a model for imitation, one who remains 
pure even though subject to the passions and temptations 
of men. ‘The likeness to man is emphasized in the Christ 
ideal more than the likeness to God. He is a better ideal 
because he is powerless ard helpless. 


8 2. The Charactertstics of a Pleasure Economy. 


Since the human race is now in a stage of transition from 
a pain to a pleasure economy, it is useless to discuss 
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the social forces upon an inductive or historical basis. 
Qlustrations from history or inductions from present condi- 
tions are defective because the facts upon which they rest 
are the result of two groups of forces. It is not logical, 
therefore, to assume that the same results would follow if 
the conditions were so changed that the motives of a pleas- 
ure economy were the sole or at least the dominant motives. 
If we wish to discover the characteristics of a pleasure econ- 
omy and explain its influence on the race we must make use 
of a hypothetical method and try to determine what would 
have happened if the past progress of the race had been due 
to a pleasure economy instead of a pain economy. I shall 
illustrate my method of investigation by using a diagram. 
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Let us assume that the broken line A B represents the series 
of environments through which the race passed before the 
pain economy began and that after this epoch the race passed 
through a series of environments represented by the broken 
line B C D. During this epoch the race is in a pain econ- 
omy, and as a result the line of development deviates from 
its natural channel and passes by an indirect route from B 
to D instead of going by the direct route(B ED). Finally 
at the end of this epoch the race arrives at the point D and 
once more tends to move along the normal line of progress 
toward F. If while the race is at the point D we wish to 
analyze the social forces and determine their character and 
influence, we cannot use the historical method. ‘The facts 
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of history all relate ta the indirect route from B to D through 
which the race has passed, and these facts were determined 
by the forces of the pain econcmy. Such facts will be 
deceptive and from tiem few valid deductions can be made 
as to the future progress of the race. If we wish to find a 
basis for speculating in regard to future progress we must 
discover what would be th2 sociel forces if the line of pro- 
gress from B to D hed teer. throcgh E and not through C. 
If the direct route clong fhe line B E D had been taken, 
the race would have been ia a pleasure economy and all the 
ideas, forms of though: and race ideals would have been 
those harmonizing with a pleasure economy instead of those 
suited to the conditians o? a pain economy. 

To illustrate my tuough: in another ‘way let us suppose 
that when the race had edvanced to the point B, it was 
divided into two parts, >ne of which located on the Western 
Continent and the ozhe> o1 the Eastern Continent. Sup- 
pose also that there was rc further contact between the two 
parts of the race, and thet the conditions of the one conti- 
nent created a pain econoriy and those of the other a pleasure 
economy. Beginning at tais point the development of the 
two parts of the race would have been radically different. 
Each part would kave peculiar group of ideas, ideals and 
institutions, fitted to the conditions under which it existed. 
If at a later period wh2n the psychic development of each 
part of the race had brought it to the point D, the two parts 
should again be brcught into contact it would be possible to 
contrast the ideas, -deals and institutions of the two parts 
and thus determine by ar historical and comparative method 
what were the effects cf a pleasure and of a pain economy 
respectively. ‘The develooment of the human race, however, 
has not been in two suck parts, and we cannot compare the 
results of the two groups of forces working in isolation. 
‘There has been no pleasice economy. We must, therefore, 
resort to a hypotheticel rethod and determine what would 
have been the ideals and institutions of a race with similar 
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sensory powers but with so different an environment that a 
pleasure economy would have been possible. 

Let us, therefore, try to construct a pure pleasure economy 
aud see if we cannot picture the progress of the race under 
such conditions. ‘Io have a pleasure economy of the kind 
I have suggested we will take an isolated island composed 
of one fertile plain. There must be no mountains where 
enemies may hide, nor may there be any physical or clima- 
tic variations through which differences in the people might 
arise and be the cause of conflict. The island must be free 
from all dangerous beasts and reptiles, so that no sensations 
or instincts of fear may arise. ‘There must be no severe 
changes in climate nor irregularity in the crops. Short 
crops or marked changes in external conditions would tend 
to put the inhabitants in a state of opposition to each other 
and thus create the instincts of a pain economy. In short, 
there must be an absence of every physical difference which 
would favor dissensions and conflict, and thus bring on a 
state of war between the various individuals of this isolated 
society. Ido not mean that there should be no emulation 
and rivalry between individuals or groups of individuals. 
Such feelings might be strong and yet if they did not lead 
to personal violence or to treacherous conduct there would 
be no instincts of fear similar to those of a pain economy. 
‘The essence of a pleasure economy is not absence of pain 
but of fear. 

“If these objective dangers and the instincts born of them 
were out of the way, the community would have its evo- 
lution directed by its economic conditions and by the sub- 
jective dangers which prosperity creates. An abundance of 
economic goods and the pursuit of pleasure would give rise 
to many forms of temptation, disease and vice. The surplus 
population would be carried off in these ways and not by 
any form of conflict or violence. No one would fear his 
neighbor, but he would have to learn to guard himself 
against the many short-sighted choices which would weaken 
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his physical strength, shorten his life, render him liable to 
disease, or lead him irto vice. The families or individuals 
that did not succumb to these temptations would survive 
and produce a new generation with instincts and habits better 
fitted to the environment in which they exist. A series of 
such generations would creaze a type of man with instincts, 
ideals and institucions of such a nature that the temptations 
of a pleasure economy could be resisted. Each tendency to 
vice or disease would be counteracted by the influence of 
habits, ideals and institutions which would limit the choices 
of individuals in such ways that only innocent pleasures 
and amusements would be chosen. 

It must not be assumed that the only thought of such 
people would be to increase their pleasures. While the 
greatest sum of pleasures might be attractive to individ- 
uals, yet their ckoices would of necessity conform to the 
conditions of social welfare or the race could not survive. 
The motives of a conscious calculating utilitarianism would 
be checked by social impulses which tend to promote the 
interests of the race. There would therefore be two promi- 
nent groups of motives—the one prompting actions which 
increase the pleasure of the individual, and the other prompt- 
ing actions which promote the progress of the race. The 
utilitarian instincts of individuals would be limited to 
proper fields through the impulses which the social forces 
generate. Hach tendency to get pleasure at the expense of 
social welfare world be counteracted by the formation of 
some ideal or social institution with which would be coupled 
impulses prompting to their realization. The requisites for 
survival would be thcse social impulses which preserve 
individuals from temptation, disease and crime. The num- 
ber of ideals and institutions would be gradually increased 
until their united effect would be strong enough to deter- 
mine the choices of irdividuels and make their conduct con- 
form to the interests of the race. 

Such a society I shall call a social commonwealth. The 
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welfare of its members is its only end, yet this end is secured 
not so much by conscious calculation as by social impulses. 
In such a commonwealth the social forces would have free 
play. They would arise in a natural order and their devel- 
opment could be easily traced. All of these impulses would 
be of one class, and the ideals with which they are con- 
nected would be so harmonious that they would have a 
cumulative effect. I mean to picture the conditions of this 
social commonwealth and to contrast them with those of our 
present society. I shall try to show how the economic, 
zesthetic, moral and religious ideas and ideals of such a 
society would differ from those of the present time. In this 
way we can measure the influence of the forces of the pleas- 
ure economy toward which the race is tending, and see 
what effect the new conditions will have upon its ideals, 
impulses and institutions. 


§ 3. The Economic Bonds. 


If a social commonwealth were formed under the condi- 
tions I have named, the economic forces would constitute the 
first and elementary bonds uniting the members of such a 
society. ‘I‘hese economic forces would be created by the con- 
ditions of the environment and would begin to operate as 
soon as individuals began a conscious pursuit of pleasure. 
I have assumed that the members of the commonwealth are 
not influenced by fear and that their only pains are due to 
a misuse of the goods abundantly produced by their envi- 
ronment. At first, therefore, there would be no bonds 
except those created by self-interest. 

The bonds of this class which have attracted the most 
attention lie in the field of production. Men at avery early 
stage of progress became conscious of the benefits of co- 
operation. The knowledge that division of labor results in 
increased productive power, soon becomes a force in uniting 
men into productive groups and in holding them in fixed 
social relations. The need for capital is felt as soon as the 
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division of labor begins, and capital cannot be secured except 
by the protection of property on the one hand and bya 
growing desire for future welfare on the other. The use of 
capital opens the way to serial production and widens the 
interval between the initial and the final stage of production. 
Finally, owing to differences in soil, climate and mineral 
products, commerce springs up, and thus the economic bonds 
which unite the people of each community are extended so 
that different communities have an interest in the welfare 
of their neighbors. In order to survive, each person would 
be compelled to jain himself to some’ group of producers. 
If his instincts kept him aloof from all social groups, his 
productive power would be toc small to enable him to hold 
his own in the struggle. If we assume that the land of this 
commonwealth is owned by the state or by a classof capital- 
ists, such an individual woud be unable to pay the rent 
which members of productive groups could pay. Were the 
land equally divided, such an isolated man would be unable 
to live on the small plot which would be assigned to him as 
his share. 

The aid of capital would give a similar advantage to those 
having the instinct to save and to provide for the future. 
Groups of such individuals working together would be able 
to undersell individuals working with their hands and by 
themselves, and in time these latter would be forced into such 
a condition of want that disease and vice would carry them 
off. This same Cesire for economic welfare would force 
communities to be social and friendly to one another. The 
exchange of goods and the growth of credit would develop 
in individuals and in communities the feeling of honor, the 
love for truth and the desire to live up to their contracts. 
‘These economic virtues appear as soon as the desire for 
economic welfare becomes strong. ‘The sacredness of prop- 
erty and the right to undisturbed possession of the means 
of production depend upon the same conditions. The 
demand for economic justice and equality are the products 
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of the desire for welfare. If no feelings of opposition be- 
tween individuals or communities are aroused by the condi- 
tions of a pein economy, the promptings of self-interest and 
of personal welfare are sufficient to unite individuals into 
communities, and communities into a social commonwealth. 

‘These obvious bonds due to the conditions of production 
are, however, not the only economic forces uniting men into 
a society. The conditions of consumption, especially variety 
in consumption, also create economic bonds. ‘The earth is 
more productive when a variety of goods is desired than 
when only a single article or a few articles are demanded. 
The cultivation of a variety of crops makes land more 
productive and demands less labor than any one crop. 
If the diet of a people were composed solely of wheat, 
potatoes or rice, a large part of the land would be worthless 
and the productivity of the rest of the land would be much 
less than if the diet were made up of many articles. Persons 
with varied diet and many wants in harmony with the con- 
ditions of their environment have a decided advantage over 
persons with.simple diet and few wants. The latter class 
would require a larger area of land to support a given 
number of persons and would thus be at a disadvantage in an 
economic contest for survival. On the other hand, a greater 
variety of wants creates greater dependence upon other 
places and groups of producers, and thus unites the different 
communities and producers more closely than would simpler 
and less numerous wants. The smaller the variety of the 
wants is the stronger must they be in order that the individual 
shall keep alive. A diet of potatoes or rice is possible only 
for persons who have strong appetites for those articles. 
They are so lacking in certain nutritive qualities that enor- 
mous quantities of them must be eaten to supply all the 
needs of the system for food. In a varied diet the different 
elements supplement each other, and thus a smaller quantity 
of food will satisfy the needs of the system. A man with a 
weaker appetite will, under these conditions, be vigorous 
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enough to survive. He will also get more pleasure from 
his food. The charge irom one kind of food to another 
revives the appetite and raises the intensity of satisfaction 
above what it would be if the consumption of some one 
article were continued until the needs of the system were 
satisfied. Groups of individuals with varied diets, there- 
fore, will have an advantage over more primitive men with 
simpler diets and stronger appetites, and in a strictly eco- 
nomic competition will displace them. 

The more primitive man with strong appetite is at a dis- 
advantage even if Lis economic welfare is assured. The 
strong appetite for a few articles leads him to use too large 
a portion of his income for purchasing these articles. His 
desire for them holds out so long that the needs of his sys- 
tem are more than supplied anc hence a tendency to disease 
and vice arises. Ina social commonwealth many diseases 
and vices would arise from this source. Where economic 
goods are abundant, any strong desire for single articles wilf 
lead to an excessive consumption, and the tempted individ- 
ual will in time suffer from disease or fall into vice. In this 
society vice will be due to desires for particular goods so 
strong as to be injur-ous to the consumer, and not to tend- 
encies to injure other persons by hostile acts. Men with 
strong appetites will, therefore, be especially liable to disease 
and vice, and will be at a marked disadvantage in an eco- 
nomic contest for survivel. 

In establishing economic bonds the harmony of consump- 
tion is not less important than the variety of consumption. 
We add much to our pleasure from what we consume by group- 
ing goods intherighz way. Certain articles when consumed 
together create a jo:nt utility far above what the articles 
would give if consumed independently. It is necessary, 
therefore, to cultivate correct habits in grouping the goods 
we consume and to see that each article gets into its proper 
place. At each stage of civilization some elements must be 
given a dominant place in each department of consumption, 
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while other articles must harmonize with these leading 
elements or be rejected. In food, in clothing, in home 
decoration, in architecture, and in other departments of life 
the importance of this principle is manifest. In deference 
to it certain types of consumption are created to which all 
individuals must conform or else do without a consider- 
able part of their possible utilities. Certain standards 
are thus created which determine the character of a civil- 
ization.* 

With the progress of the race these groups of harmonious 
goods grow in size and constitute the basis for many sccial 
institutions. The home, the church, the club and other 
similar organizations are the means of supplying desirable 
goods in hermonious groups in a manner that is out of the 
reach of isolated individuals. By the pressure of their 
wants individuals are compelled to unite into social 
groups. The economic disadvantage of isolated individ- 
uals is so marked that no other principle is needed to force 
men into social relations. Not only must they unite into 
social groups, but they must also continually tend to increase 
the number and size of these groups. 

In a social commonwealth two tendencies would show 
themselves. The individuals with the stronger appetites 
would have their consumption confined to a few articles, and 
would seek to increase their pleasures by consuming increas- 
ing quantities of these isolated and unharmonious articles. 
Drinking and feasting would be their main sources of pleas- 
ure, and the tendency to over-indulgence would create 
‘disease and vice. The persons with weaker appetites would 
seek to increase their pleasures through an increased variety 
and harmony of consumption. ‘They would be forced by 
this tendency into many social groups and be compelled to 
accept social standards for their conduct. These groups 
would conform more fully than individuals could to the 


* For a more complete discussion of this topic, see the writer’s monographs on 
“The Consumption of Wealth” and ' The Theory of Dynamic Economics," 
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conditions of the environment, and would have an advan- 
tage in an economic contest for survival. 

The economic forces, therefore, are sufficient to create 
powerful bonds uniting the individuals into a social com- 
monwealth even if they feel no other motives than those 
due to the pursu:t of pleasure. These motives, however, 
must operate steadily and du-ing a long period of time. 
There must also be an atsence of the instincts and habits of 
a pain economy, aud no possibility of those conflicts which 
it occasions. Survival must depend upon the power of indi- 
viduals to resist tempta-ion, disease and vice, and not on 
the power of a grcup or race to crush out and destroy its. 
enemies. ‘The desire for welfare may compel progress if 
each individual makes for himself the decisions upon which. 
his welfare depends. 


& 4. The Social Bonds. 


The economic bonds are the effects of a more or less con-- 
scious calculus of -itilities. A social commonwealth held 
together by no other bosds might prosper, but it would 
purchase prosperity at a great price. Each generation 
would be forced to test for itself the various combinations of 
goods and by experience learn whether they promote or 
retard welfare. Each. individual would have to face the” 
temptations connected with intense pleasures, out of har- 
mony with permanent welfare, and resist them through con- 
scious motives. ‘There would be no check to the actions of 
individuals when their in-erests conflicted with the welfare- 
of the race. Social ends would te subordinated to those of 
individuals and progress would be checked long before it had 
reached its goal. The social bonds supply this defect. The 
permanent interests of th2 race cannot be left to the con- 
scious calculations of individuals. Instead of this slow and. 
uncertain process of attaining results, a mental mechanism 
would be created which would call into activity certain race 
ideals and impulses to lim t the area of conscious calculation, 
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and to facilitate choices in harmony with social welfare. 
The pursuit of pleasure would remain the conscious end of 
individuals, but choices dangerous te society would be shut 
out by the visualization of race ideals and the impulses 
they create. 

The race ideals are an outgrowth of the same process 
through which harmonious groups in consumption are 
formed. ‘To give an example, a home in primitive times 
was simply an aggregate of goods having a definite sum of 
utilities and was valued in the same way as other groups of 
goods. In time, however, more goods are added to the 
original stock of utilities and they al. blend into a harmon- 
ious group. ‘The particular goods forming this group are 
lost sight of, and the ideal of a home becomes more promi- 
nent than its itemized elements. The ideal home is more 
than the sum of its parts. Elements are added to it by the 
mental mechanism which give it a more important place in 
determining action then could belong to the sum of the util- 
ities it creates. A home now becomes a requisite for survi- 
val, and impulses and beliefs are created which protect it and 
demand the realization of the ideal it presents. 

Each group of capital goods has a definite value to a pro- 
ducer, and adds a definite sum to his utilities. They are 
produced and consumed in each period of production. Cap- 
ital as an ideal is a permanent fund which, although its 
parts are constantly replaced, is never used up. It is asso- 
ciated with future welfare and becomes a requisite for survi- 
val as soon as a vivid ideal of future welfare is created by 
the mental mechanism. 

I might give many examples of how groups of economic 
goods with a definite sum of utilities are changed into 
ideals and are no longer thought of as definite sums of util- 
ity, but as requisites for survival. There is, however, little 
need of details in the present case. F desire to explain the 
process by which ideals are formed ott of definite sums of 
utility rather than to enumerate all the instances where such 
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a transformation has tazen place. It is enough to know that 
when ideals are formed out of groups of goods, the end of 
the ideal is realized by an impulse and not by conscious cal- 
culation. Impulse and belief are the forces by which the 
requisites for survival ere secured. Reason and calculation 
control action only when welfare and not survival is at 
stake. 

In a social commenwe=alth, after the formation of certain 
economic ideals, the ssthetic ideals would be the first to 
appear. ‘They lie nearest to the economic world and are an 
outgrowth of its intense pleasures. Simple æsthetic ideals 
seem to be the resul- of the blending of distinct groups of 
pleasures into one Jerger group. In this way the interest 
and intensity of pleasure can be sustained for a much longer 
period than if an objec: is the source of a single group of 
pleasures, When the intensity of pleasure derived from one 
group is lowered, the thought is transferred to some other 
group, and the interest and pleasure are revived. If there 
area number of such groups combined in an object, one after 
another of them attracts the attention and becomes a fresh 
source of intense pleasure. Æsthetic goods may be said 
to be goods without thet point of satiety which is found in 
simple economic goods. "The marginal utility is sustained 
by the transference of nterest from one group oi pleasures 
to another. - 

Such simple esthetic pleasures, however, are quite differ- 
ent from the complex cnes which attract attention in our 
present civilization. ¢sthetic pleasures have never had an 
opportunity for rermal growth, because the social requisites 
for survival sprang irom morals or religion. The result is 
that but few forms of esthetic pleasure have been acquired 
and these are so disconnected and complex that their devel- 
opment is not easily treced. But in a social commonwealth 
they would appear in as many forms as there are harmon- 
ious groups of economic goods. The impulses they create 
would be the first means of subordinating the interests of 
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individuals to that of society. Through them the crude 
isolated pleasures of primitive men would be displaced by 
harmonious groups of refined pleasures. Disease, dissipa- 
tion and vice would be restrained and many temptations 
would be eliminated. 

Æsthetic ideals are concerned only with the present. 
They lead to the best utilization of all the goods by which 
the members of a society are surrounded. If certain forms 
of consumption are prevented or their utility reduced it is 
because these pleasures shut out the enjoyment of other 
pleasures and reduce the number of goods from which enjoy- 
ment may be had. The esthetic ideals secure the largest 
harmonious groups of goods which the society can produce. 
The ejected articles may give intense pleasure, but they 
ean be enjoyed only under conditions adverse to social 
welfare. 

Esthetic ideals would be supplemented by moral ideals as 
soon as future welfare could be vividly contrasted with 
present welfare. Definite ideals of permanent welfare are 
formed, and conduct which does not tend to their realization 
is stamped with moral disapproval. Strong impulses arise 
to secure a conformity between acts and the ideals projected 
by the mental mechanism. In our present civilization the 
moral ideals were developed at so early a stage of progress 
that the esthetic ideals, which in many instances should con- 
trol conduct, were displaced. Ina pain economy the pursuit 
of pleasure is dangerous. In the intervals between wars 
and conflicts a life of pleasure causes men to degenerate and 
thus unfits them for future wars and conflicts. Moralideals 
must, therefore, create an impulse against the pursuit of 
pleasure and limit the activities of individuals to those fields 
where future welfare is prominent. In the short periods of 
peace and economic prosperity there is no time for sesthetic 
ideals and impulses to become sufficiently strong to free the 
pursuit of pleasure from its temptations and evils. Atsthetic 
ideals cannot become requisites for survival until the 
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conditions of a pleasure economy have endured for a long 
period of time. 

At present there seems to be an opposition between moral 
and esthetic iceals which would not be possible in a social 
commonwealth In it dissipation and vice would find their 
strongest. foes in the <esthetic ideals and impulses. ‘The 
influence of moral ideals would be limited to actions which 
affect the future welfaze of the race. Moral ideals would 
have their character affected by this change, but their 
importance weld not be reduced. Some of the present 
ideals would lose their Zorce, but their places would be sup- 
plied by new ideals which would control actions now left to 
the uncertain results of conscious calculation. Æsthetic 
ideals are positive in their influence and tend to group the 
consumption of individaals in the most harmonious manner. 
Moral ideals are negative and tend to eject the discordant 
elements and activities which prevent the realization of all 
the possibilities of permanent welfare. 

The religious ideals and impulses would be the third group 
of social forces to appear i a social commonwealth, Æsthe- 
tic ideals promote the test utilization of present conditions. 
Moral ideals tend towerd the realization of the permanent 
possibilities of our plenetary existence. ‘The development 
of the sensory powers, by which the extent of the universe 
becomes manifest and the perception of the smali part which 
our planet must play ix the history of the universe, cannot 
but create ideals of g-eater possibilities than those which 
can be realized on our planet. All parts of the universe 
will be thought of as reopled with beings differing widely 
from those living on cur planet. In so vast an area with 
the most divers2 economic conditions all possible organisms 
would have dn oppor=anity to develop; and somewhere in 
the universe every possible type of being from the highest 
to the lowest might be found. 

The possibility of establishing relations with beings in 
other parts of the universe could not but form an inspiring 
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ideal. The feeling that a larger social commonwealth 
already exists and thet the higher beings in such a society 
might establish relations with us and influence our progress, 
would create ideals and expectations which would cause the 
actions of individuals to deviate from what would otherwise 
be the normal channels. Religious ideals are a necessary 
consequence of the growth of the sensory powers, and the 
resulting increase of knowledge of the forces and laws which 
control and regulate the universe. The defects and limi- 
tations of our planetary existence are thus made manifest, 
and another world in which the possibilities of a perfect 
existence can be realized, becomes a conscious ideal. 

The feelings which these religious ideals create would 
react upon and modify the moral ideals just as the moral 
ideals exercise an influence on the esthetic idéals. The 
three classes of ideals, forming one harmonious group, would 
create a series of limitat:ons upon the tendency of certain 
individuals to lose sight of social ends in the too eager pur- 
suit of pleasure. All the social bonds in a social com- 
monwealth could be anelyzed into impulses made by one 
or another of these classes of ideals. ‘These ideals and 
impulses would, however, differ largely from our present 
ideals and impulses. They would be more simple and the 
social element in them would be much more visible. ‘The 
influence of a pain econcmy has distorted the development 
of our ideals and impulses and turned social progress out of 
itsnormal path. We must, therefore, take up these problems 
more in detail and try to show the normal path of progress, 
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The historical conditions resulting from a pain economy 
have produced a wrong concept of the motives which would 
control a social man and of the institutions by which he 
would surround himself. ‘he presence of foeson every side 
and the need of strong national governments to resist their 
encroachments, have compelled individuals to subordinate 
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themselves to the central authority. National existence is am 
essential for survival, and all other institutions have had their- 
growth dwarfed by the necessity of maintaining a strong gov- 
ernment. When such a government is once established, it 
is easier to use the power of the state to create other institu- 
tions than to allow them to develop in a normal way out of 
the economic conditions which foster their growth. In our 
modern societies institutions are united into a single group 
and made dependent upon a central authority in a way 
which would have been impossible in a social commonwealth. 
A reaction against this centralization of institutions has 
created the tendency which we call individualism. The 
individual seeks to throw off the yoke of this central author- 
ity and to determine his actions for himself limited only by 
the promptings of reason and utilitarian calculations. 

This opposition between whet we call individual and social 
instincts would be unknown to the citizen of a social 
commonwealth. ‘There would be for him no need of a strong 
central power to protect from fcreign foes, and hence no one 
institution could become a requisite for survival, superior 
to all others, and thus be able to subordinate all other insti- 
tutions to itself. Institutional life would be the outcome of 
the desire to avoid the temptetious and evils of a life of 
pleasure, and not the result of the fear of foreign foes. Each 
economic necessity and each source of temptation would be 
the basis upon which some institution might be built up. 
An institution is the means of realizing an ideal. ‘There 
would be as many institutions as there are separate ideals 
to be realized. When the mental mechanism projects 
an ideal, the activities of < person are grouped in a 
way tending toward its realization. Social relations are 
entered into with other persons having similar tendencies, 
and habits and customs are formed which produce in each 
member of the group the same impulses. From this result 
unity of action, a feeling of ccnfidence in other persons and 
a willingness to rely upon their promises. 
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These institutions are of two kinds. They are either 
means of organization by which the amount and variety of 
economic goods may be ircreased, or they are connected with 
the consumption of goods and insure the best utilization of 
what has been produced. Each trade and industry having 
a peculiar organization or requiring special forms of skill - 
and knowledge would tend to produce a separate form of in- 
stitutional life, through which the ends of the industry would 
be promoted. Each of the evils to which the members of 
such a society would be exposed—such as sickness, injury, 
premature death, the loss of property by fire, the risks of 
business—would cause a new institution to arise by which: 
its evils could be obviated or its burden better distributed. 
' In the same way other institutions would arise within the 
field of consumption, the end of which would be to correlate: 
and harmonize the pleasures of each person better than it 
would be possible for kim to do if he remained isolated. 
Family life, the church, the club, labor unions, trade organ- 
izations and a great variety of associations designed for 
special classes of men and for the gratification of particular 
desires, would spring up in a natural way, as soon as the 
needs, desires and temptations of social life became apparent. 
Each of these institutions would force those connected with 
them to modify their cond-ct in certain particulars and to 
acquire certain habits and modes of thought, which would 
fit them for the social liče which the institution creates. 

The character of each individual would be moulded by the 
group of institutions under which he chose tolive. Ineach 
of his activities he would be under the guidance of some 
institution by which he would be prevented from wasting 
his productive power or from falling victim to some momen- 
tary impulse. No one institution could acquire a dominant 
place nor would a person be continuously under the influence 
of any one institution. W-th each activity a new group of 
ideas, modes of thought ani ideals would be projected and 
visualized by the mental mechanism which would control 
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the person so long as the motives which lead to this action 
are dominant. When n2w motives make themselves felt, 
the influence of this institution would be weakened, and the 
individual woulc seek to realize the new ends under the 
guidance of some other institution. The motives and 
activities of each person would determine the number and 
character of his institutions and the extent of the influence 
of each of them. Individuals would be compelled to accept 
these social inst:tutions, not Ly external force, but by the 
promptings of irternal motives. Hach person must become 
social or reduce his procuctive power and subject himself to 
temptations which he could not withstand. ‘The less social 
would thus be gradually weeded out, and those remaining 
would give a w-lling compliance to the conditions which 
their social institutions set forthem. When new economic 
conditions mad2 it possible to satisfy additional wants, 
the pressure of new Cesires and the appearance of new 
temptations would resvlt in new institutions or extend the 
influence of those already in existence. ‘The institutions of 
a race will conform to their wants and activities, unless some 
external condition cramps their development. 

The citizens of a social commonwealth would not under- 
stand what a state is -f the word were used in its present 
sense. Each irstituticn would exert its own power in the 
‘way in which the family, the church and many other social and 
industrial organizations do at the present time. The mem- 
bers of a board of trade and of many labor organizations are, 
for example, urder more restraint to-day from the rules of 
these bodies than fromthe civillaw. All social institutions 
would exert a similar power over their own field if they 
were created br econcmic conditions, and were not checked 
in their development ty extraneous causes. 

In many respects the institutions of a social commonwealth 
would operate .n a manner more like those of the Middle 
Ages than those of the present century. Each locality and 
trade could make its cwn regulations. and these rules would 
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control the members of each organization. The guilds of 
the Middie Ages controlled, however, only the productive 
acts of its members. Ir a social commonwealth the con- 
sumption of individuals and all their activities would be 
under a similar contrcl. ‘There would be much less freedom 
of choice than at present, even though there is an absence 
of external force. That part of conduct controlled by impulse 
would be greatly extended, and the field of conscious 
calculation would be limited to acts so complicated and 
irregular that no institution could be devised to regulate 
them. 

I have in this picture of a social nan tried to illustrate 
how he would act if the social forces were the only ones that 
influenced his conduct. The weigkt of authority might 
seem crushing to persons educated as are the people of the 
present age, yet it would not resemble that which any 
form of state socialism would exert. No institution would 
have the dominant place which the state now has. State 
socialism is an ideal of those who are suffering from the 
evils of a pain economy, and wish a more speedy remedy from 
present evils than the growth of social institutions can offer. 


§ 6. Social Moraiity, 


Moral feelings, perhaps more than any other of the social 
forces, have been diverted from their course of development 
by the influence of the pain economy under which the race 
has existed for so long a period. Where fear forms the 
dominant motive in determining action it becomes the chief 
agent by which moral doctrines are enZorced. It is so much 
easier to form vivid ideals of future evils than of future 
welfare that the evil consequences of bad acts are pictured 
instead of the good results of praiseworthy acts. Persons 
are forced into right conduct, not becatse they are impressed 
by its beauties, but because every other kind of action seems 
so undesirable that the right act is the only available choice. 

When the perception of future relations creates vivid 
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ideals of future nisery and future welfare, the fear of misery, 
instead of the hope of welfare, becomes the controlling 
motive. All the possible sources of pain are brought to- 
gether into one group, and so blended as to have an accumu- 
lative effect. Retribution thus becomes the prominent means 
of enforcing moral rules. An inferno of some sort is 
created, in which the doer of evil deeds suffers a loss much 
greater than the additional present pleasure secured by the 
bad act. Right conduct is enforced by adding units of pain 
to the misery side of the ledger instead of adding units of 
pleasure to the welfare side. Thus a balance of pleasure is 
secured for moral conduct, but it is at the expense of social 
welfare,* 

This type of morality is in harmony with the conditions 
of a pain economy and is effective so long as these condi- 
tions prevail. _t loses its force as soon as a more complete 
knowledge of the future destroys the unity and reality of 
‘these ideals which fear and pain have created. ‘The idea of 
retribution had its origin in those primitive conditions where 
each race, surrcunded by bitter foes, resented with violence 
any invasion of its rights. Retribution is the idealized 
dread of these “oes. Every act contrary to the interests 
of the race is represented as the cause of the evils which 
these foes caus2. It is, therefore, possible to create, by 
these indirect motives, the conditions of prosperity more 
easily than by an appeal to future welfare. 

The idealization of the conditions causing pain is so much 
more simple than a like picturing of the conditions of pleas- 
ure that for social purposes the former class of motives can 
be made effective at a much earlier period in the development 
of the race than can the latter class. No single pleasure is 
as vivid as are single pains. It is only when the harmony 
and variety of consumption become apparent and create the 
great race ideals, that anticipated pleasures acquire more 
force than anticipated pains. 

* See Patten, "The Economic Causes of Moral Progress," ANNALB, Sept, 1892. 
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The basis of morality is also obscured by other circum- 
stances. The isolation in which the different parts of the 
human race live and the presence of hostile races and nations 
cause a part of the mora’ feelings to assume a peculiar form 
which we cell patriotism. The permanent interest of a part 
of the race living in a local environment, with but a small 
part of the possibilities for progress which are open to the 
whole race, is made the standard for action and the basis for 
ideals. ‘I‘hese standards and ideals check the growth of 
normal moral ideals and divide the field of morality into two 
parts. National morality is associated with national interests 
and contests. Because of the temporary and fluctuating 
character of these motives, such morality cannot avoid having 
a local coloring and being checked in its development before 
it has become so enlarged as to represent the permanent 
interests of the race. It must remain a low type of morality 
because it reflects, as it were, the morality of a race on a planet 
of much fewer possibilities of moral progress than are pre- 
sented in our world. 

Religious morality gets its motives not from ideals in har- 
mony with the permanent interests of the race on this planet, 
but from the ideals created by the larger possibilities of the 
whole universe. It is believed that when a person ceases by 
death to be connected with a national unit he becomes a mem- 
ber of an immortal society which controls the universe and 
utilizes to the fullest extert all its possibilities. His interests 
demand therefore that ne prepare himself for this future state _ 
rather than use his time in improving the conditions under 
which his descendants will live. The loss of welfare for 
himself in a future life becomes a more vivid ideal than the 
loss of welfare by his successors in this life. The higher 
moral interests are enforced by making their realization a part 
of the conditions by which welfare in another world is secured, 
instead of enforcing them by means of vivid ideals of the 
permanent interests of the race in this world. Morality is 
thus subordinated to and blended with religion in a way that 
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destroys its indepencence. With strong national feelings on 
the one hand and strong religious feelings on the other, the 
true moral motives are dwarfed and their normal develop- 
ment prevented. 

In a social commonwealth there would be no national feel- 
ings, because there zouli be none of those conflicts upon 
which the growth cf national feeling depends. ‘‘he moral 
ideals and impulses would precede in time the religious feel- 
ings, and hence they would stand on their own basis and 
have a normal line of progress. Moral ideals would be the 
outgrowth of economic and esthetic ideals, and would be 
associated with them more intimately than with patriotism 
and religion. The ecoromic ideals create a willingness on 
the part of isolated individuals to live and work together, 
and a desire to provide for the future. the esthetic ideals 
eliminate the cruder forms of consumption and increase the 
utility of goods by adding to the harmony of their arrange- 
ment. Moral ideals supplement these ideals by making the 
conditions for the permanent welfare of the race prominent 
motives in the actions of each generation. Because of them 
there would be no national contests compelling the people 
of one age to sacrifice zhe future interests of the race in 
order to secure presen: existence. There would be no 
religious motive causing persons to value individual redemp- 
tion in a future life more highly than the improvement of 
the condition of their descendants in this life. The highest 
ideals would be those relating to the future of the race. The 
more vividly these ideals were pictured by the mental 
mechanism the mcre cectain would be the survival of the 
individual and his cescendants. 

To picture a normal society in this stage of its progress 
we must assume a “ess complete development of the sensory 
powers than men sow have. They must not know that our 
world is only a planet upon which, at some time, life will die 
out. They must rot be aware of the fact that there are 
other worlds with greeter possibilities. They must think 
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the immortality of human beings upon this earth to be possi- 
ble, or at least they must suppose that a human society is a 
permanent reality with ever increasing possibilities and 
length of life for its members. 

That it is possible for human beings to foster such ideals 
and make them a force in determining conduct is shown by 
the vitality of the democratic philosophy prevalent at the 
close of the last century. Many of the leaders of the move- 
ment that created the French Revolution believed in the 
perfectibility of man ard in the pcssibility of an immortal 
state on the earth. They thought that if governmental 
oppression and religicus persecution were done away with, a 
new society could be established and the basis secured for the 
rapid development of a perfect man. Much of the force of 
democratic ideals is due to these conzepts, and if it had been 
possible to promote the growth of these ideals without race 
or class conflict, the thought of human perfectibility and 
immortality would have remained among the ideals which 
democracy hopes to realize. 

Moral ideals, if unmodified by the conditions of a pain 
economy, would create motives by which temptation would 
be resisted rather than motives by which retribution would 
be avoided. ‘There would be in a social commonwealth no 
enemies to avoid, nc infernos to fear. The burden of sin 
and the power of temptation would be more fully realized 
than at present. Humen shortcomings would be due to the 
gratification of intense present pleasures at the expense of 
future welfare. Acts of this character would involve social 
condemnation, and also a feeling of intense anguish, because 
of the lack of conformity between these acts and the ruling 
ideals of the delinquent. ‘The feeling of sin and remorse 
will always be intense when the acts and ideals of an indi- 
vidual do not harmonize. The conflict between the flesh 
and the spirit is ever present to a tempted individual. 

This opposition between temporary and permanent inter- 
ests is necessary to progressive beings in a pleasure economy. 
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It would not be a part of a pure pain economy. The 
fear of punishment rests on the idea of enemies superior to 
self. The feeling of remorse rests on the idea of a self-con- 
demnation due to self-imposed standards and ideals. A dis- 
gust with self follows weakness when tempted by pleasures. 
‘The doctrine of human depravity is an induction based on 
the shortcomings of men in a pleasure world; but for these 
temptations corsciousness of sin and remorse would be absent. 
Under these conditions moral ideals would have in a social 
commonwealth a restraining influence even greater than 
that which they now exert. Each deviation from the con- 
ditions of future welfare would be checked by the impulses 
which the moral ideals create. Each economic motive and 
zesthetic impulse would te supplemented by a moral impulse. 
The unity and harmony of these three groups of forces 
would give an advantage to those members of society in 
whom they were the strongest and eliminate from it those 
persons or classes who overestimate present happiness or 
tend toward dissipation and vice. 


§ 7. Socal Religion. 


Religion was the first conscious force binding men 
together, and yet in the normal order of development it 
should have been the last of the social forces to appear. 
The cause of its early appearance is found in the conditions 
of a pain economy. When surrounded by vigorous living 
foes the isolated individual feels helpless and demands a pro- 
tector more powerful than himself. The need of leaders and 
heroes is so urgent as to constitute them requisites for survi- 
val. There springs up among the members of a group a 
feeling of dependence, of loyalty for. their leaders and 
heroes who ward off pains and protect from foes. But for 
this faith and confidence in superiors social life cou: 1 not 
develop in a pain economy. ‘The presence of foes thus 
tends to unite higher and lower classes of men into one 
group and to create social feelings between them rather than 
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-between the members of one class. ‘The person who directs 
and controls the group gradually increases his power over 
his followers and also the distance between him and them, 
until he becomes an absolute ruler and the dispenser of all 
material goods. f 

The weak and helpless admire a display of power. 
A people fearing fces and powerless before natural condi- 
tions become hero worshipers and trust their welfare to 
heroes rather than to their own united wisdom. ‘There isin 
‘this way a gulf created between the heroes and their follow- 
vers. ‘The heroes are external to the society they govern, 
-and have other powers and qualities than their subjects. In 
“cases of emergency and distress the hope of success and 
relief is centred around the activity of heroes and not around 
that of the people. In the idealization of these conditions 
so as to build a concept of the universe, God is placed 
‘outside of and behind the universe just as the heroes on 
vearth are external to and above the society they rule. He 
is thought of as the creator of the universe and the source of 
-all life and power. In this way He is placed completely 
‘outside of society and is not subject to any of its laws. 
Such a concept of deity is satisfactory to beings whose first 
thought is to avoid pain and to secure protection from ene- 
mies. By its aid primitive people create social forces which 
unite them into groups and inspire them to action. 

In a social commonwealth there would be no basis upon 
which a development of this kind could take place. There 
would be no fear and no need of protection. The higher 
ideals of the people would be associated with progress and 
with freedom from temptation. Social progress would be 
thought of as due to the united action of all the members of 
the society. The heroes of the tempted would not be power- 
ful beings who never felt the force of temptation. Power is 
needed for conflict, but self-control is more important to the 
tempted than power. A tempted person will, therefore, 
idealize in his hero a different group of qualities from 
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those chosen by a person suffering from pain and oppres-- 
sion. 

In a social commonwealth the grouping of individuals to: 
secure common cbjects would te natural, and it would be- 
seen that united accion was necessary to extend the control 
of man over nature. Individuels would look to society as. 
the source of all power, superior to that which they could 
exert in isolation. ‘They woulc idealize society and make- 
it the source of the desired control over nature and 
natural forces. Nc hero would acquire so high a place that 
his power would compare with that of the society of which he 
was a part. Hero worship would not become so important 
that the members of society would look to their heroes 
rather than to their united action for the source of the power 
from which future progress should come. 

There would, however, be a cause for hero worship in the 
need of intelligence to overcome the natural obstacles to. 
progress. Power would be thought of as an attribute of 
society and nature, tut intelligence to control society and 
nature would be a personal attribute. Intelligence would 
be idealized in a social commonwealth just as power is ideal-. 
ized in a pain economy. The God of that commonwealth 
would be a God of intelligence working through society and 
nature. Force world be looked upon as the outcome of 
mechanical contrivances and not as an attribute of beings. 
Intelligence by using mechanisms becomes a power, but is. 
not by itself a power. It is in fact the antithesis of power. 
The less mechanical £ being is, the greater is the possibility- 
of its intelligence. Therefore, intelligence, to be idealized, 
must be separated in thought frem the mechanisms through. 
which it acquires power. An all-powerful being becomes a. 
mechanical concept to persons whose sensory powers are so- 
developed as to distinguish sharply between power and 
intelligence. The latter alone is a personal attribute, the 
former belongs to the domain of nature. 

When the members of a social commonwealth should finally- 
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discover the limitations to a society on this planet, and 
begin to idealize the conditions of the whole universe in 
the hope of realizing its larger possibilities, they would use 
the stock of ideas and ideals already acquired in their past 
development. Power would remain an attribute of society, 
while intelligence and self-control would be the great vir- 
tues. Men would conceive of a greater society to control 
the forces of the universe similar to the lesser society which 
has been the means of extending their power on this planet. 
The heroes of this greater society would be beings endowed 
with intelligence and self-control, They would be within 
and a part of society, and not above and outside of it. The 
possibility of greatness in heroes would, however, be 
immensely extended, because this larger society would not 
be homogeneous like the society on the earth. All kinds of 
beings would be parts of this society, and not a single type 
of beings as on this planet. The differences in beings 
which here are the cause of a pain economy would there 
be an added source of strength. Intelligence could oper- 
ate in so many more ways that its power and influence 
would be greatly extended. 

‘There would be the same beliefs that now prevail with us 
in regard to the relaticns between this greater society and the 
social commonwealths. The higher society would be under 
moral obligations to help the lower soziety. If sucha society 
exists it must at some time be expected to manifest itself in 
some form to persons on this earth. ‘There would, therefore, 
be an anticipation that some revelation of the higher society 
would be made, or a belief would exist that such revelations 
had been made in the past. In short, the conditions would be 
present upon which the belief in a revealed religion could be 
built up. The Christ ideal would be a possible ideal and be 
even more potent as a moral force than at present. ‘Tempta- 
tion, vice and dissipation would be the evils against which the 
members of a pleasure economy must guard themselves; the 
ideals which raise men’s thoughts above temptation would 
become the great social farces. 
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The Christ ideal contains 21 the elements needed to 
attract the tempted awa: from vice. Christ is the idealiza- 
tion of the greatest possibilities of human beings. He rep- 
resents the Incarnation of the highest form of lize. He is 
thought of as havirg desires like men and yet being as pure 
as if He lived out of the world of temptation. Heis helpless 
in conflict and skowsin His death the separation of power 
and intelligence. His resurrection tests the power of the 
higher society to save itshero. The story of Christ could 
not but have a great influence in a society in which the evils 
of a pleasure economy were becoming apparent. In a social 
commonwealth it would present the highest ideal to which 
a society could reach and it would have a much greater 
force as a model for imitation and as an inspiration to noble 
action than at present. 

Our religion is composed of two distinct elements—a 
God of power due to an ideslization of the conditions of a 
pain economy, and a Goi o? intelligence and love due to the 
conditions of a pleesure 2conomy. It is the latter ideal which 
forms the basis of 2 social religion and protects persons from 
the evils of a social life in which pleasure is the prominent 
element. As the social elements grow and men acquire 
more confidence in the power of society to protect its mem- 
bers and to advance their interests, this ideal cannot but gain 
in force and in the clearness with which it is projected and 
visualized as an element of the objective world. ‘[‘he hope 
of a higher society to remedy the defects of our planet must 
crystallize into a series of ideals not greatly differing 
from those which the progress of the Christian religion has 
created. 


CHAPTER V. 
NORMAL PROGRESS. 
$1. The Stages of Social Progress. 


It is only in a social commonwealth, such as I have de- 
scribed, that the normal trend of progress can be seen. 
When a race is for a long period under the influence of a 
pain economy, ideas and ideals do not arise in their natural 
order. ‘The influence of pain and fear cause a much earlier 
development of morality and religion than would otherwise 
take place. Economic motives become a determining force 
only after the evils of a pain economy are sufficiently re- 
moved to allow a consciots pursuit of pleasure. The sesthetic - 
motives which normally should follow after the economic 
motives do not acquire sufficient importance to become requi- 
sites for survival. Therefore there is but little weeding out 
of the unfit from an economic and still less from an esthetic 
standpoint; nor are economic and zsthetic ideals impressed 
upon the race in such a way as to make them effective. 

The normal order of social forces must depend on the 
order in which the mental powers of men develop. Institu- 
tions, beliefs and ideals which depend on complex mental 
states and on the union of many areas of knowledge should 
follow the more simple forms of the subjective environment 
which demand a less complex mental mechanism for their 
visualization. Peculiaricies of the environment may contract 
some of these stages or prevent their full development, yet 
if we look in the right places the beginnings, at least, of 
their development will be found in their proper order. 

Social progress assumes as a starting point a relatively 
complete development of the motor powers and of those 
simple motives which are created by intense pleasures and 
pains. The stages of social progress depend upon the 
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growing clearness of sensory ideas and the new possibilities of 
adjustment to the environmert which these clearer ideas 
permit. In the first of these stages—the economic—the 
search for food is the main cause of mental development. 
A limited food supply gives a relative advantage to those 
beings whose. sensory powers are so enlarged that they 
can find sustenance in forms not available to their rivals. 
The pressure of these economic wants leads, in two ways, 
to a development of the mental mechanism. One kindof 
progress depends on the visualization of indirect methods of 
production. ‘The pressure of a given want makes vivid not 
merely the means cf satisfying it, but also the series of steps 
through which these means may be acquired. ‘The longer 
is this series of steps, the greater will be the being’s power 
to acquire food. Viewed objectively tools represent the 
essence of indirect metkods. The manufacture and use of 
tools, however, demands a mental development in a direc- 
tion the opposite o? that on which the visualization of 
indirect methods depends. Production is the result of an 
analytic attitude through whick wholes are thought of as 
aggregates made tp of elemerts. ‘This attitude of mind 
creates a materiel concept of the environment with its 
elements capable of new combinations more suited to supply 
the wants of men. 'To escape competition through increased 
production men must both visualize the means by which 
production takes place, and analyze into its elements the 
material used up in production. Economic progress thus 
depends upon two simple mentel powers which could easily 
become well developed before the appearance of the more 
complex mental states upon which the later stages of social 
progress depend. 

Economic instincts result from the methods pursued in 
production. ‘The esthetic instincts result from the way in 
which goods are corsumed. Æsthetic pleasures are com- 
plementary pleasures anc depend upon the relations which 
exist between the gocds consumed or between the differert 
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‘uses to which the same good may be put. The pleasure 
‘derived from a group of goods or from the different utilities of 
the same good is more prolonged and more intense than the 
pleasure that would flow from these goods or utilities if 
they were enjoyed in isolation. These group pleasures 
are more satisfying than isolated pleasures and lie at the basis 
of esthetic feelings. 

To secure the full development of this second stage of pro- 
gress the food problem must be solved. A solution may result 
from conscious processes which create an abundant supply 
-of food, or it may result from some peculiarity of the environ- 
ment which keeps life down below the limit set by the possi- 
bilities of the food supply. The latter condition naturally 
leads to the earlier development of esthetic pleasures and 
is illustrated by those insects whose refined taste has done 
so much to develop the beautiful forms in plant life. It 
may seem odd to say that these insects do not reach the full 
possibilities of their food supply, but when an organism 
passes through several stages of development the limit to its 
numbers may be in any one of these stages. Intheotherstages, 
-or in some of them at least, an abundance of food may not 
in any way tend to increase the number of the species. The 
limitations to the number of butterflies, for example, may not 
He in their food. ‘They live at a season when nature is most 
prolific in its supply of food. Their eggs and larve must 
exist in the less favorable seasons end endure destruction 
from a variety of causes. Ifthis destruction is very great 
it will limit so much the number of butterflies that no 
struggle for food is necessary among them. 

Insects select the finest flowers because the food which 
the flowers offer is more abundant than they need. If food 
were scarce they would fertilize all flowers, the plain as well 
as the beautiful. Their eesthetic feelings are the outgrowth of 
those conditions which permit them to choose the plants 
giving with the food the most harmonious group of comple- 
mentary pleasures. 
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At least a pertial relief from the pressure of hunger may- 
be secured by animals whose food supply is irregular. For 
example, when the periods cf plenty coincide with the breed- 
ing period esthetic feelings have an opportunity to develop. 
and exercise an influence on the choices which are made. 
Furthermore, the power to store up fat in the system may 
be the source of a temporary relief from the incessant gnaw- 
ings of hunger and thus create a place for other activities. 
An animal with this power may yield to other motives than 
the desire for food if his strong feelings are aroused. 
In these and in many other ways the environment of ani-. 
mals creates the conditions which lead to a more or less 
complete development of the zesthetic feelings. They show 
how simple are the senscry powers on which esthetic feel- 
ings depend. Man, however, is peculiar in that his early 
environment was markedly deficient in these conditions. 
To no other animal has the environment afforded so littie 
relief from the constant pressure of wants. ‘The food supply 
of the early man did not expand and contract to the same- 
degree as that of other animals. There was no dormant 
state to enable him to escape the evils of winter. The 
pangs of hunger and the fear of enemies were ever present, 
and thus confined the interest almost wholly to objects in the 
economic world. ‘This state of affairs led to a rapid devel- 
opment in the use of indirect methods and to an analytic 
rather than to a synthetic mental attitude, but it checked 
to a like degree the growth of zesthetic feelings. The develop- 
ment of these latter was delayed until the sensory powers: 
were so enlarged that personal ornamentation became pleas- 
ing. But by this time man was ready for a moral evolu- 
tion, and the requisites for survival were found in this latter 
field. 

In the simple economie and esthetic stages of progress, 
the conscious relations are between the organism and certain 
definite objects in the ervironment visualized by the sensory 
powers. Moral feelings depend upon the power to visualize 
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these objects as a whole. The morzl man is conscious of an 
environment in which a variety of objects have definite 
relations to him and his kind. That conduct is moral 
that best utilizes ali the advantages of the environment. 
Every moral judgment relates to a place—a group of sur- 
rounding objects so intimately releted that their best use 
demands a definite series of choices. In this group time 
relations occupy a prominent place. Objects and relations 
cndure to a greater or less extent, and the greater the power 
of a man to visualize time relations the more definite does 
his moral environment become, and the more readily will 
feelings grow up which prompt him to make the best use 
of these relations. 

The conscious thought of an environment is an essential 
element in all moral judgments. When wesay, ‘‘Put your- 
self in his place,’’ by ‘place’ we mean the whole of that 
group of conditions which make up the environment of the 
man. Such judgments lead up to the thought of a common 
environment for all men having economic relations. ‘The 
environments of different men thus blend into a social 
environment for al. men, and its full utilization by 
society becomes the test means of securing the ends of indi- 
viduals. 

The rise of religious feelings demands of a man not only 
the power to conceive the environment in which he exists, 
but also the power to visualize another environment in 
which existence is possible. A real environment is con- 
trasted with an ideal one. The latter may be only a happy 
hunting ground for the future, or a Golden Age in the dis- 
tant past; but in some form the mental mechanism must 
create a contrast between the present and some other group 
of conditions before religious feelings can appear. This 
other environment may be one to which access is desired or 
one which it is desirable to avoid. Both these types of 
environments are visualized before the religious motives 
become prominent. 
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In a developed religion the interest of the believer is cen- 
tred upon the beings which people the ideal environment, 
yet it is the concept of th:s other environment that makes 
this interest possible. Men cannot conceive of good or evil 
beings with higher pcwers until the mental mechanism is 
able to visualize suitable environments for them. Religion, 
therefore, depends cn more complex conditions than does 
morality and. should under normal conditions follow and not 
precede it. Owing to the peculiarities of a pain economy the 
development of religicus feelings has been accelerated, while . 
the earlier stages of progress have been passed through too 
hurriedly. Living enemi2s were of so much more impor- 
tance in a pain economy than a knowledge of the environ- 
ment that the requisites for survival centred around the 
problems of hostile contact. Uncer these conditions vivid 
religious concepts were bezter safeguards against evils than 
strong economic motives The barest scaffolding, so to 
speak, carried the race through the early stages of progress, 
and upon this scarty support an elaborate superstructure of 
religious ideas was constructed. In this manner were 
overcome the difficulcies in the way of early progress, 
but it was at the expense of later progress, The tem- 
porary scaffolding was a s-roug support for religion so long 
as the conditions of the early local environment of society 
continued, but their decay in the more general environment 
of modern times leaves religious ideals without adequate 
support. . 

The difference between normal and abnormal progress 
can, perhaps, be best illustrated by contrasting the Hebrew 
with the Greek civilization. The Hebrew race from its 
beginning was ccnstantly in the severest kind of a pain 
economy. It was surrounded by stronger races. The land 
inhabited had no natural defences, and lay on the highway 
between the great nations of the east and west. Every 
movement of these nations was stre to bring to the Hebrews 
some danger or disaster. They were always in a state of 
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unstable equilibrium because of their unfavorable environ- 
ment. ‘The strongest economic, æsthetic or moral bonds 
could not suffice to held the nation together under these 
conditions. ‘Their safety depended upon the clearness with 
which they conceived of another environment radically dif- 
ferent from their own, with a God able to thwart their 
strongest enemies and to reward His followers for their 
devotion to His cavse. The weakness of man and the need 
of a powerful protector could not have been better illustrated 
than in Hebrew history, and all our religious ideas are 
colored by it. 

The Greeks, on the contrary, had a favorable environment. 
They were by the nattre and location of their country pro- 
tected from enemies. Their excellent climate made them 
vigorous. ‘Their easy access by sea to other countries, and 
the abundance of slave labor, gave them wealth and leisure. 
Therefore. they were not forced through the various stages 
of progress so rapidly as were the Hebrews. The esthetic 
stage of progress had an opportunity to develop in its nor- 
mal place, and for this reason the art of the Greek has had 
an influence on subsequent civilizations Se ae to that 
of the religion of the Hebrews. 


8 2, A Greater Humanity. 


Although certain religious ideals attained a leading place, 
the causes which checked full development in other direc- 
tions have also interfered with the growth of some of the 
more important religious concepts. The ideals which have 
been requisites for survival have been clearly grasped; but 
with them progress has stopped. So few have been the 
number of religious ideals that they could not have been 
effective if they had not been supplemented by and blended 
with the moral ideals which became requisites for survival. 
The paucity of these zace ideals has been due to the con- 
diticns of a pain economy. During the early histery of the 
race, there was a life and death struggle between man and 
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all other animals that were vigorous and intelligent enough 
to be his rivals. The victory of man in this struggle has 
been so complete that a g-eat gulf now separates him from 
the rest of the animal world. It is not likely that this gulf 
would have been so wide had it not been for the opposition 
of interests between man and the other animals. It does 
not seem that there would have been any insurmountable ob- 
stacle in the way of an increase in the intelligence of the lower 
animals, if the more rapic progress of man had not blocked 
the way. While it 1s hard to conceive how any other ani- 
mal could have taken man’s place, it is not probable that 
the growth of intelligenc2 would have ceased if man had 
- been destroyed by some misfortune. ° 

Man’s progress nas depended only to a slight extent on 
the rest of the animel world. A few of the lower animals 
have become beasts of burden, and others have been prized 
for their flesh but these uses have only tended to exaggerate 
the differences between man and the animals beneath him. 
It is no wonder, then, that a sympathy for animals should 
atise late in human history and even then be too weak to 
serve as the basis of any race ideals. 

During its early history the race was rich in its concepts 
of beings higher than man. These beings were believed to 
exist in great numbers and with a great variety of powers 
which they freely used to aid or to injure man. But for the 
variety and vividness of these concepts it is not probable 
that the religious and moral development of the race would 
have taken place as early nor have been as rapid as it was. 
The same causes however which confined the intelligent 
beings on earth to one species, reduced to one person the 
number of higher beings which men believed to exist. The 
thought of a single, imma-erial God was so essential to the 
race that all other concepts of higher beings had to be 
dropped in the struggle to acquire this and give it proper 
place. So strong hes this tendency been to emphasize the 
unity of God that even the Christ ideal has been retained by 
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the race with great difficulty. ‘The brotherhood of man and 
the fatherhood of God were the only ideals to obtain an un- 
questioned place. Thus man was isolated so far from God 
on the one hand and the brute creation on the other that no 
ideals could arise binding him to other creatures by ties of 
interest and sympathy. He had to rely entirely on his kind 
fer that mastery over nature upon which social progress de- 
pends. It is easy to conceive of conditions where this would not 
have been the case. I= some other creature had divided the 
supremacy with man—each species having some mental and 
physical powers which were denied the other—social feelings 
and interests would in the end have united them. ‘Together 
they could have mastered nature to a degree far beyond the 
possibilities of either species alone. 

Suppose, again, that the several continents had been isola- 
ted, and on each of them a species of man had developed as 
distinct from the other species as birds, for example, differ 
from one another. Each of‘them might then have obtained 
a mastery over nature, in ways beyond the powers of the 
others. If these species should be brought into contact and 
should acquire the inteligence needed to act togther, a civili- 
zation far richer in its possibilities than that of any single 
race might have arisen. Magnify as we will the future of 
man, yet it will be insignificant in comparison with what 
a society of several distinct species might have accomplished 
in the same physical environment. 

The reduction of all beings to three isolated classes—God, 
men and brutes—has prevented the growth of religious ideals 
other than those relating to God. ‘Tasks outside of the 
power of man to accomplish are delegated to God, as the 
only being whose power is superior to that of man. A 
different concept of how to obtain the mastery over nature 
may be arrived at by assuming a union of intelligent species 
like man, each having special powers and faculties. Each 
planet capable of sustaining life has doubtless some charac- 
teristics which will give a peculiar development to the 
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beings who obtain the mastery init. With the great variety 
of environments which tae universe offers, every possible 
form of intelligent life somewhere might find an opportunity 
to develop its full capabilities. 

A complete mastery over aature would demand the co- 
operation of all these forms ot intelligent life. Hach species 
could perform tasks beyond the power of its fellow species, 
and would thus supzlemeat their efforts. The intelligent 
union of all these efforts under an efficient control ot higher 
beings would give to the tnited group as permanent a place 
and as desirable a Ict as zhe laws of nature permit. ‘The 
length of life and lot of the individuals of each species might 
vary to an unlimited extent, and yet if common feelings 
prompted all of them to action, the society could endure and 
accomplish its mission. Such a society would be a greater 
humanity in which many of the sentiments, feelings and 
ideals that are of Little use on this planet would have free 
scope and exert their full force. 

‘This is not the place to discuss the probability or even the 
possibility of such a society. Whether possible or not, it is 
an ideal essential to a complete religion, and without it the 
difference between morality and religion isnotclear. Moral- 
ity covers all the relations of a single species of intelligent 
beings in one environmen:. The end of the morality of a 
given species is the mastery of its environment—the in- 
crease of its goods and th diminution of its evils. Moral 
relations are all reversible. ‘The act which is due from one 
individual to another, is Cue in turn to the first individual 
when the situation of the two individuals is changed. As 
long as individuals are all of the same species and in the 
same environment, having the same goods and evils, their 
relative positions may easily change and their duties to eack 
other be reversed. 

Religion, however, is coacerned with the relations between 
different species of beings in different environments. Its end 
isthe mastery of the universe throngh the united efforts of all 
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intelligent beings. Its relations are never reversible. ‘The 
goods and evils of the different groups in the religious world 
are so unlike that obligations can never be paid in kind. 
Debts cannot even te reckoned in units of utility, nor can 
the extent of the services demanded of individuals or of 
groups be measured by any single standard. AJ the util- 
ities and services of such groups are absolute utilities to the 
whole society. The absence or inefficiency of any one group 
would render useless the united efforts of the other groups. 
The feelings which b:nd these dissimilar groups together 
and make individuals subordinate themselves and their 
group to the common ends of the whole society are the only 
ones that, strictly speaking, are religious. If the efforts of 
a species ere not carried beyond the mastery of their own 
environment, they do not rise above the moral stage of prog- 
ress, They must submerge themselves in a greater human- 
ity to reach the religious stage. If the race remains 
dissatisfied with the limitations of its present environment, 
this ideal has still to acquire a prominent place among the 
race ideals. Our sensory powers are now too much developed 
to permit us to hope that the great race ideals can be realized 
upon this planet or by our race in isolation. The hope of 
their realization may be kept alive only by the thought that 
there is a greater Lumanity working together for the 
mastery of nature. 


83. The Race Ideals, 


Race ideals are the aighest type of social forces. Aspro- 
jected and visualized by the mental mechanism they serve 
to steady the choices of individuals in a general environ- 
ment, where the induence of nature is too indirect to deter- 
mine effectively the actions of men. In a local environ- 
ment objective conditions are stern realities which so hem 
in man that his alternatives in matters of conduct are few 
and do not relate to questions of vital importance. When, 
however, many local environments blend into one general 
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environment, and the race has a whole planet to which to 
adjust itself, objective conditions lose that direct control 
over human activities which they possessed when the adjust- 
ment was only to the conditions of one locality. New 
motives must now be aroused which will dominate men as 
fully as did the old conditions. 

The ideals of a race represent its aspirations rather than 
its knowledge. They may be said to be possibilities so 
visualized that they rank higher than realities. To make 
visualization possible an ideal must be made up of a 
group of clear ideas; it must also be composed of vivid 
ideas or it cannot influence the choices of men. Where 
clearness and vividness are combined, motives are created 
stronger than knowledge cr passion can produce. In a 
general environment knowledge is clear, but lacks in 
vividness. Passion is vivid, but its lack of harmony with 
the new conditions brings it into opposition to present wel- 
fare, and thus weekens its force. 

The growth of the sensory powers modifies the ideals of 
a race by enlarging the sum of its knowledge, and thus 
changing the area of its possibilities. Some of the old pos- 
sibilities now became matters of demonstration, while others 
of them are changed into impossibilities. But the addi- 
tional knowledge opens up a new area of the possible, and 
thus allows the creation of anew group of ideals which have , 
even greater clearness and vividness than those of the former 


The older race ideals have grown out of the conditions of 
a pain economy, which for so long a time determined the 
direction of social progress. ‘The dangers from living ene- 
mies turned men’s attention from the material aspects of 
their environment and led them to seek in other beings 
more powerful than their enemies a protection from pain 
and destruction. Out of these conditions many forms of 
theistic religion grew up and formed the bulwark of a pro- 
gressive movement in society. The ontological ideals are 
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best expressed by the terms God, free-will and immortality. 
God is thought of as the creator of man and of the universe, 
and hence has the power to ward off evils and to protect 
from enemies. The thought of a free will contains the con- 
-cept of the relations between motives and acts by which the 
responsibility for bad ects rests with the actor and not with 
his creator. Man, and not God, is responsible for the evil 
in the world. Immortality implies an indestructibility of 
the soul, or essence of man, and the possibility of an existence 
in another world from which his enemies are excluded. 

The words in which these ideals are formulated mean 
little unless they caus2 a picture of the universe and the 
relations of the beings in it to be visualized and projected 
as realities. ‘There is a unity to the scheme and a back- 
ground of related ideas each of which is essential to the 
whole. The concept cf nature and natural law which this 
picture contains is simple, yet it is as perfect as the sensory 
powers of man at that time were able to furnish. 

‘The transition of society from a pain to a pleasure econ- 
‘omy and the accompanying enlargement of the sensory 
powers of man have done much to mar the picture of the 
universe which our arcestors had. With clearer ideas of 
nature, the simple pictures of earlier men naturally become 
inadequate for present needs. When the increased analytic 
powers of men have resolved the material universe into 
atoms, the act of creation becomes a difficult conception. 
It may still be thought of as a fact; but it cannot be pictured 
in the simple manner of earlier times. When the same 
sensory powers seem to demonstrate a law of universal 
causation, it is difficult to visualize a concept of man’s 
nature that will admit of his acts being an exception to the 
geueral rule. When man discovers that he is an organism 
made up of material parts, it is hard to see how indestruc- 
tibility can be one of his qualities. 

I do not mean to imply that there is not a satisfactory 
proof for each of these ontological doctrines. I merely 
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desire to call attention to the fact that they cease to be 
social ideals wher. they become theses needing proof. We 
never ask proof for ideals that we can readily visualize. 
The process of vistializat.on of itself makes an ideal vivid, 
and vividness creates bel:ef and generates activities in har- 
mony with the ideal. Clear proois without a visualization 
may be striking, but ther are not belief-making, and hence 
do not influence the activities cf men in social relations. 

There is another defect in the belief-making power of 
these doctrines. The proofs rest not on direct evidence, 
but on the failure of other concepts of the universe to 
explain all the known facts. However convincing these 
indirect proofs may be, at best they leave men without any 
picture of the act of creation, of the mechanism of a free 
will, or of how an organism can be indestructible. Not only 
does the Creator in this way become a Great Unknown, but 
also the essence of man is pushed back into a realm into 
which the sensory powers cannotreach. Such concepts lack 
the clearness and vividness which social ideals must have. 
They will still influence individuals, but they cannot become 
social forces. Progress depends on the beliefs and ideals of 
men, and not on mere knowledge. Clear ideas must be made 
vivid by visualization to 2ecome effective forces in deter- 
mining conduct. 

The ideals of a pleasure economy must be safeguards. 
against the evils of the rew environment in which the en- 
larged sensory powers of men have placed them. The old 
evils were external and demended, as a remedy, a powerful 
protector and peculiar views of the universe and of man’s 
nature, ‘The new evils are subjective and have their causes, 
not in the nature of man or of the universe, but in the defec- 
tive relations which exist between men or between man and 
nature. ‘They are evils of adjcstment which no change in 
the ultimate forms of the universe or of man can alter. 
The remedy lies in the creation of ideals which will lift 
men above temptation ani inspire them with a desire for 
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an increased mastery over nature. For men tempted 
by many degrading pleasures the highest religious ideal 
is a character capable cf resisting evil and able to exemp- 
lify the mastery over nature which intelligence exerts. 
The Christ ideal has both these elements. The thought 
of an Incarnation does not, like an act of creation, contain 
ideas difficult to visualize. It expresses simply the rela- 
tions existing between higher and lower forms of life and 
the interest and sympathy which the higher hasin the lower. 
It predicates a mastery over nature, but in a way that in- 
volves no necessary violation of natural law. 

The increased vividness of religious concepts after the in- 
troduction of Christianity shows in this respect the superiority 
of the Christ ideal over the older concepts of deity. The 
Gods of the earlier religions were powerful beings,—the cre- 
ators of the world, the source of blessings and the protectors 
from evils ; yet the growth of the sensory powers of men in the 
early civilizations soon weakened the power to visualize 
these concepts and thus produced a decay of religion. Even 
at their best they were no safeguards against the degrad- 
ing pleasures which the new civilizations brought. The 
Christ ideal supplied these defects and made it again 
possible for men to visualize the relations between them- 
selves and higher beings. The use that art has made of 
the story of Christ also shows how easy it is to visualize the 
concepts of the new religion. God as creator cannot be pic- 
tured to men of enlarged sensory power. Nor can mani- 
festations of superior power be made visual. The lightning, 
the storm, the earthquake, the pestilence, and similar events 
seem to civilized men to be mere manifestations of natural 
force and bring to them no higher thought. Christian art, 
therefore, must confine itself to reoresentations of scenes 
within the field of human activities and strive through them 
to create ideals of higher forms of life. Its success in this 
respect shows the harmony between the Christian ideals and 
the present sensory powers of men. 
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The thought of an Incarnation is the highest ideal of the 
new economy, but it must ke supplemented by others. The 
belief in the mastery of nature by intelligence will be one, 
and faith in a greater humenity another. One isthe end of 
all social activity, the other is the means by which the end 
is secured. When these threa ideals are made prominent 
by the new conditions, they will give a renewed vitality to 
religion, making it again the great social force. 

In our present civilization clear and well-defined sesthetic 
ideals are wanting. Or the basis of the meagre data we 
now possess, it would bə difficult to predict the form these 
ideals assume in a pleasure economy. I have called atten- 
tion already to the causes Which prevented the growth of 
zesthetic feelings at the time when their appearance was 
most demanded. ‘The social forces at present are much 
weaker than they would have been if progress had been 
normal and had created a group of sesthetic ideals to supple- 
ment our present moral and religious ideals. This gap left 
by the social forces we endeavor tofill up through reasoning. 
By long series of deductions, based upon economic facts, 
we seek to supply motives for conduct which would have 
come directly from ideals in the esthetic field. The impor- 
tance and extent of the areaof conduct, controlled by utili- 
tarian motives, results from this defect. Many of the acts 
now determined through a pleasure-pain calculus would 
have been controlled by esthetic ideals. 

These ideals if fully developed would also have modified 
and strengthened our religious concepts. Here, too, we naw 
resort to reasoning in order to escape the difficulties growing 
out of our analytic attitude. We seek to prove the exist- 
ence of a Great Urknown hidden from view by a material 
concept of the universe, when a more synthetic attitude due 
to æsthetic ideals woulc have made the concept of Goda 
' vivid reality. In a pleesure economy men would have risen 
to the thought of God and heaven, not as manifestations of 
power, but as the perfection ot beauty and grandeur. They 
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would have felt the need of a God, not so much to begin, as 
to complete the universe. In this way the concept of God, 
which has been weakened through the transition from 
a pain to a pleasure economy, would have retained its vivid- 
ness. 

The evils of a pleasure economy have also modified the 
moral ideals. The old concepts of a free will and immortal- 
ity demand a view of the essence of man that cannot now 
be readily visualized. ‘This essence may be indestructible, 
and outside of the reign of law when isolated from bodily 
relations, but the evils of a pleasure economy lie in these 
bodily relations. Moral ideals whick do not lead to a higher 
life under existing planetary conditions have little present 
value. ‘The end of morality is the best utilization of the 
present environment, all of whose relations are destructible 
and subject to law. Vivid moral ideals must be based on 
these conditions and tend toward a realization of the highest 
form of life they allow. 

This utilization of present conditions is beyond the power 
of the individual man, and hence moral ideals must assume 
a social form. These ideals must picture men in those social 
relations through which they acquire a mastery over nature 
and over the temptations which the conquest of nature 
brings. ‘There are three moral ideals which comply with 
these conditions: social solidarity, social responsibility and 
social immortality. Social solidarity is a feeling that prog- 
ress demands the united efforts of all the members of a 
society. Social responsibility affirms that every individ- 
ual is responsible for the failure to secure progress, and that 
this responsibility cannot be avoided; it is not reduced, but 
rather increased by the failure of others to do their part. 
Social immortality implies more than an endless life. It 
must be a desirable immortality and involves an existence 
in a social environment. Such an immortality depends on 
the acts, and not on the essence of man. However perma- 
nent the essence of mar. may be he cannot of himself create 
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the social relations which would make an endless life enjoy- 
able. He must depend upon the good-will of his fellows or 
superiors for admission to the social circle, and this gocd- 
will he must earn by his acts. 

The thought of a social immortality contains no picture 
of man’s essence. ‘The emphasis is placed on the environ- 
ment to be secured and on the conditions demanded for 
entrance. Nor does the ideal demand an endless life for all 
members of a society. If the race is to endure, or if it is to 
be an essential factor in the prosperity of a greater humanity 
which has so mastered nature as to ensure its continuance, 
the ideal will still ‘be a force determining the activities of 
individuals, Self-sacrifice is an essential element in all 
social progress, and will steadily increase so long as it does 
not thwart the end for which it exists. 

If this view be correct the transition from a pain to a 
pleasure economy involves important modifications in the 
ideals of the race. But these changes are not of sucha 
character as to cause a break in the development of our 
religious and moral ideas. The new ideals are already a 
part of our subjective environment and stand out with more 
or Jess clearness. ‘The change will result in a transference 
of emphasis from the old to the new ideals. The more 
deeply the race becomes immersed in a pleasure economy 
the more prominent will the new ideals become, and the less 
urgent the need for extraneous proof, since requisites for 
survival get their proof ont of the conditions which bring 
them into existence. 


§ 4. The Misapplication of General Principles, 


In the foregcing discussion the social forces have been 
analyzed into their elements, and their order of development 
and their relations to one another have been pointed out. 
An abstract method has been jollowed to reveal the work- 
ing of these forces in their freest form. As regards prob- 
lems of immediate interest, however, they do not have free 
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‘scope, but appear in various complicated forms and have 
their action restricted and obscured by the peculiarities of 
our planet. This fact causes many wrong deductions to be 
made from general principles, which must be rectified by 
further discussion. 

A large part of these wrong inferences is the result of 
confounding the problems of human society with those of gen- 
eral societv. If the ideal of a mastery over nature is real- 
ized it must be due to the activity of a greater humanity 
working under less restricted conditions than this planet 
affords. Our sensory powers are now too far advanced to 
accept the ideal of a paradise on earth. Human society 
cannot, therefore, undertake so large a task, but must limit 

‘itself to a much less ambitious scheme. It has a definitely 
limited series of environments to operate in, and must have 
for its end the evoluzion ot a single species of beings—the 
one best fitted for our planetary conditions. The more fully 
human society limits itself to this end, the more probable is 
it that the rece can bean effective aid to that greater human- 
ity of which it hopes ta become a part. 

The laws of human progress are not, therefore, the gen- 
eral laws of social progress. A greater humanity, to attain 
its ends, must differentiate into as many species as possible 
and bind them together into a harmonious whole working 
for commonends. Human society must, however, integrate 
and narrow itself down to one type of aman. ‘There must 
be a continuous struggle between these types, some of which 
must constantly displace others. 

However inspiring may be the ideal of intelligent co- 
operation among different species on this planet, the 
struggle of a pain econcmy has been carried too far to make 
its realization possible. The gap between man and other 
species is now too wide to bridge, and the differences between 
the races at the present time are not great enough to make 
a permanent union desirable. The better race finds it 
advantageous to displace other races, while the weaker races 
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yield too readily to the temptations which contact with a 
higher race brings. The permanent co-operation of dis- 
tinct races is possible only when each race has its habits, 
customs and ideals so firmly set that they will not be weak- 
ened or destroyed by cortact with other races. If all of 
the races give up some of <he‘r peculiarities, they will finally- 
blend into one race. The consumption, habits, pleasures. 
and temptations o? the present races are too nearly alike to. 
permit a co-operation without an integration. They must, 
therefore, stand in hostile relations to each other or finally 
unite. 

It will greatly simplify the study of human society if we 
remember that our planet.can furnish but a single series of 
environments in which there is, az each epoch, room for only 
one dominant race. ‘The local environments were at least. 
numerous enough to start a great variety of organisms, but 
as the conditions of life became more general, the number of 
progressive species was repidly reduced, until one dominant 
species was formed in en environment so general as to- 
exclude all others. The study of these displaced races and. 
species throws light on tke problems of a greater humanity, 
but this knowledge is of little value in a study of human 
progress. If the planet furnished a number of parallel series 
of environments, each portion of the race might have found 
a suitable.series for its continuous progress until they were 
all brought into harmonious relations. But then the earth 
would have created a greater humenity and not a human 
society like the present one. Even ifa greater humanity 
had been founded there would keve been in the development 
of each part a series of prablems like those of human society. 
Each species must tend toward a single type by means 
similar to those which noi cause human progress. 

If this view is correct the general problems of society are 
out of our reach except in some of their religious aspects. 
The inductive data upon which to build a general social 
science are very limited. The science of human progress 
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must remain a study of the dominant race in its most favor- 
able environment. It is largely the static part of a com- 
plete social science. The planetary conditions which limit 
progress are static, and the goal of progress is a static type 
of man fitted for the earth’s best environment. A study with 
these limitations cannot rank with biology and psychology 
an the hierarchy of the sciences, For this general social 
science we need the data of many planets in which other 
environments have made other types of society possible. 
‘The organisms on our p_anet might perhaps have developed 
in any direction in which it is possible for organisms to 
develop, and the possibilities of the mental mechanisms of 
these organisms are perhaps as great as nature permits. 
We have, therefore, the data for the general sciences of 
biology and psychology. But the lack of an unlimited num- 
ber of possible environments prevents a study of the general 
laws of society on an inductive basis. We do not have the 
parallel development of different species in social relations 
in the way that the lower organisms have developed in 
adjacent environments. ‘The different races of men do not 
furnish the basis of a comparative study except in an early 
stage of a pain economy when religious motives were domi- 
nant. This period can help us much in the study of a 
greater humanity, but it throws little light on other than 
religious problems. Normal social progress came at so late 
a period that there is but one advanced society in which to 
study it. In every part of the civilized world a single type 
of man either has acquired or is acquizing a dominant place. 

The emphasis of the organic analogies in society is also 
the outcome of a misconception of the province of human 
society. The problems of a greater humanity are confused 
with those of human society. ‘The mastery of nature—the 
ideal of a greater humanity—demands the co-operation of a 
great many species, each of which has a special work to 
perform. This greater society might with some justice be 
called an organism, Each species might have as distinct a 
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function as that of the crgens of a human body. ‘There 
would also be the same subordination of lower species to the 
higher that is characteristic of real organisms. ‘The tend- 
encies of a human society, however, are in an opposite direc- 
tion. Its end is the creaticn of a single species with its 
individuals having the same qualities. ‘They must be alike 
and have the mobility and capacity needed to take any place 
in the society. No individual or group can become their 
head in the way that some person or species must become 
the head of the greater humanity. Human society must 
tend toward a mobile democracy. 

So long as the different races could maintain their peculi- 
arities in adjacent local environments and their members 
were too immobile to migrate to distant lands, many organic 
relations grew up between them. ‘The blending of these’ 
environments into one general environment has checked 
the growth of these crganic tendencies and has given 


increased vigor to democratic ideals, ‘he immobility,’ ` 


inequality, and subordination among individuals are reduced, 
and all acquire the same habits, customs, rights and 
duties. Be, 

In new societies wkere many races are brought inte 
economic relations there is at first a tendency to form social 
strata, each of which performs an organic function for 
society. This tendency is however only temporary. ‘The 
differences in these races are not marked enough to enable 
each of them to maintain those habits, ideas and pleasures 
upon which the vermenence of their type depends. A 
single environment catmo: afford the basis for different 
groups of habits, customs and pleasures. There will in suck 
cases be strong tendencies toward a social degeneration 
until those habits and pleasures out of harmony with the 
new conditions ere discerded, and then the society will inte- 
grate into some single -ype more capable than any other of 
utilizing all the surrourding advantages. The study of the 
organic tendencies in new societies thus tends to create 
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a wrong concept of human progress and to confuse its 
problems with those of a greater humanity. 

A similar error is due to a wrong application ar some 
of our religious ideals. When in early times our relig- 
ious ideals took their rise, a narrow concept of the universe 
made it appear as if this planet were co-extensive with the 
universe and as if all God’s creatures were inhabitants of 
the earth. The religious concepts of a greater humanity 
were thus applied to the human races. They were to 
be bound into an organic unity by religious ties, to live 
side by side in harmony, and to work together for the 
common interests of men and for the glory of God. It is 
assumed that there isa place for each race and that it can 
be of some use in furthering the interests of the united 
whole. ‘he Chinaman, the Turk, the Malay, the Bushman 
and the Digger Indian must be preserved and made integral 
parts of the whole. Earnest efforts to this end are therefore 
demanded of all who desire the welfare of the race. 

Broader concepts of religious problems and the recogni- 
tion of the subordinate part which life on this planet must 
play in the realization-of religious ideals, should make 
evident the fallacy of such arguments. If each of these 
races were on a different planet, with conditions favorable 
for the development of a distinct type of man, their preserva- 
tion and elevation would contribute to the common ends of 
a greater humanity. But when all these races are thrown 
together in a single environment, it is not possible for the 
peculiarities of each race so to develop as to make it a definite 
type capable of rendering a distinct service in the cause 
of the greater humanity. When the Chinese or the Indians 
are admitted into a higher civilization, they do not compel 
progress either for it or for themselves. They tend to 
break down not only the habits which made them useful 
parts of their own civilization, but also those habits and 
ideals of the higher civilization upon which its future prog- 
tess depends. The earth has but one general environment 
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and can bring to perfection but one type of man. Attempts 
to preserve lower types of men, or to bring them into 
organic relations with higher types, tend to make a society 
static and thus check its progress. They may even result 
in social degeneration through tne introduction of new temp- 
tations, vices and crimes. 

Ethical discussions als> show the same tendency to con- 
fuse the problems of a greater humanity with those of 
human society. It is stated, for example, by Herbert 
Spencer that the ideal cf moral life is a life without pain. 
The gradual adjustment of man to nature, it is thought, will 
finally lead to such an arrangement that a life of unalloyed 
pleasure can be secured by every person. ‘The complete 
mastery of nature which such a picture presents is indeed 
an ideal of social progress, but it is not necessarily the 
ideal of human progress. A greater humanity can obtain 
for some of its members a complete freedom from pain. To 
secure this end an extensive and varied series of environ- 
ments must be found in which a steady development can 
take place, The earth, however, has no series of environ- 
ments so complete as tc allow such a development. Nor is 
it probable that a single species of men in any environment. 
could live so as to secure a complete freedom from pain, 
The co-operation of many species in a greater humanity 
could come much nearer the desired ideal. But even then it is 
not probable that an exemption from pain could be secured for 
more than a part of the whole society. If each species has 
special tasks to perform in order to maintain a mastery over 
nature, it is improbable that many of them can do their work 
under conditions where pain can be avoided. The self- 
sacrifice of many of the species would be demanded to place 
the favored few in a stete of nnalloyed bliss, , 

Our moral ideas should harmonize with the conditions - 
under which men must live cn this planet and with the type 
of man which these conditions terd to create, No other 
morality can promote the development of human society 
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along its normal course. We must accept the limitations 
imposed by this planet and reject ideals which do not tend 
to produce men capable of enduring evils which result from 
them. 

85. The Civic Instincts. 

If the difference between human progress and that of the 
greater humanity has now been made clear, it will be possi- 
ble to take up some of the more concrete problems and to 
show the forms in which the social forces appear in them. 
All cf the problems of a greater humanity—at least all of 
them about which we have any inductive data—are religious. 
All other social problems are civic. ‘They include every- 
thing relating to the preservation and perfection of the best 
type of man for the one general environment that our planet 
offers. ‘There are no elementary civic forces. All the 
forces are moral, sesthetic and economic combined and 
blended in many complex forms to meet the peculiar condi- 
tions demanded by human progress. 

The civic forces are made up mainly of three elements, 
civic customs, civic ideals and civic instincts. Of these the 
civic customs belong in,a class by themselves because they 
are so largely due to the conditions of a pain economy. 
Customs are the means by which the aggressive instincts of 
hostile individuals are restrained and peace is preserved. 
They set up definite rules of action to prevent conflict. Our 
legal system and the principles of parliamentary government 
are the best instances of the power of civic customs. ‘They 
show themselves, however, in the small as well as in the 
great affairs of life and prevent a return to the conditions of 
a pain economy with its conflicts and disorders. 

‘The civic ideals, or, to use a more familiar term, the demo- 
cratic ideals, are the enduring elements of human progress. 
" They are the surviving concepts of a long series of subjec- 
tive environments. They stand out more clearly after each 
transition from environment to environment. Each change 
breaks down some of the feelings, tendencies and ideas due 
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to past conditions and strips o-he-s of peculiarities due to 
local conditions. The residue becomes more vivid with each 
change, and gradually crystallizes into ideals. ‘These ideals 
represent the goal of human srogress—a condition where 
man’s mastery over nature is complete. They become a 
social force by picturing an ileal society and inspiring a 
desire to make it real. f 

Civic instincts develop from conditions more local and less 
permanent than the civic ideals. They are the effects of a 
single environment and change as it changes. Ideals engen- 
der a love for the objects associcted with them. A civic 
instinct, however, represents a reaction against something; 
some particular group of conditions arouses an aggressive 
activity. These conditions are always local. A race could 
not, for example, have an instinct against food, but it might 
have an instinct against eating frogs or rats. 

Civic instincts are created by the standards of life of each 
society, and are a feeling of entipathy egainst the objects 
or persons who violate them. Standards of life are always 
relative; they represent tue possible in the present environ- 
ment. Hach new environment creates new possibilities and 
thus modifies the standards whch society can set for its citi- 
zens, A standard represents te acts of the better class of 
men and thus implies tha- ther2 are some who do not live up 
to it. Some persons or acts must be excluded and against 
them the civic instincts are directed and exert their force. 

The civic standards are the cutcome of concrete economic, 
esthetic and moral conditions. There are as many of them 
as there are distinct groups cf these conditions having a 
direct bearing on human welfare. In production we find 
standards of thrift, fragality, promptness, regularity and 
trustworthiness. In commerce and trade there are standards 
of commercial honor, honesty, truthfulness, fair dealing and 
honest wares. In consumpticr there are standards of com- 
fort, food, clothing, home life and privacy. In the realm 
of esthetics there are standerds of cleanliness, neatness, 
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harmony and beauty. In morals there are standards of 
chastity, fairness, uprightness, consistency and temperance. 

A host of similar civic standards might be named each of 
which is formed and modified by certain peculiarities of the 
present environment. Such standards are high when they 
demand all that is possible at the present time. ‘They are 
low when a lax pudlic sentiment allows the continuance of 
acts which do not harmonize with public interests. ‘The 
firmness and height of the standards depend upon the 
strength of the civic instincts which resent their violation. 
‘There is no standard unless there are reelings antagonistic 
to the acts and persons which sink below it. A mere admira- 
tion of certain acts or a desire to be virtuous for its own 
sake or for its direct advantages, may have an influence on 
individuals, but cannot become a social force inspiring all per- 
sons living in a common environment. 

The love of thrift, for example, may create a class of 
thrifty persons in a community, but it is a dislike of the 
thriftless that makes the standard of thrift for society and 
forces every one to live up to it. The height of the stand- 
ard depends not on the love of thrift, but on the dislike of 
the thriftless. I'he standard of fair dealing and of honest 
wares depends not on what individuals do or make, but on 
what they dislike to see done or made. ‘The standard of 
eleanliness or of neatness depends upon the feelings we have 
about the lax appearance of other persons, The standard of 
harmony and beauty depends upon what we insist on exclud- 
ing from our presence, and not on the degree of our feelings 
for what we love. The standard of commercial honor 
depends not on what we will do or not do, but on the acts which 
will cause us to refuse to deal with other persons if they do 
them. ‘The standard of national honor or credit depends not 
on our Icve for the nation, but on the feeling of antagonism 
against those who sacrifice its interests. The standard of 
living depends not on what persons eat and drink them- 
selves, but on what they dislike to see other persons eat or 
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drink. Shoes are not made a part of the standard of life by 
our wearing them ourselves, but by our ostracism of persons 
who go barefooted. The standard of wages depends on what 
we object to other persons working for, not on what we 
refuse to work for ourselves. 

A mere love of certain cbjects or conditions can never 
make a standard. The civic instincts act in the subjective 
environment just as do the objective conditions which become 
requisites for survival. When survival depends on cbjec- 
tive conditions, those who cannot master these conditions 
perish. ‘The lowest level co intelligence and organic eff- 
ciency is set by these conditicns and the surviving types must 
be above this level. When social co-operation becomes a 
requisite for survival those persons against whom the civic 
instincts are aroused cannot remain a part of society. They 
must depend on their own exertions and these efforts are not 
sufficient to enable them to compete with those who are effi- 
cient parts of a society. They are therefore pushed into 
such unfavorable conditions that they, or at least their 
descendants, cannot live. 

The civic instincts thus determine what standards shall be 
requisites for survival and what shail be the height of these 
standards. , They divide the members of each community 
into parts, giving increased advantages to the social, and 
shutting out the unsocial from direct contact with nature 
and natural resources, If the civic standards are high, many 
fail who could succeed if allowed direct contact with the bet- 
ter natural resources. Soc.ety so monopolizes these better 
resources for its members that isolated or less social individu- 
als, boycotted by the civic instincts, must seek a poorer 
environment than that which they could secure under more 
primitive conditions. ‘The less social are, therefore, gradu- 
ally eliminated from society, and the surviving: elements 
become more united and homogenous, ‘The higher the civi 
standards are, the fewer are the types of men who can 
‘survive, and the more pro-ounced are their social qualities. 
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Under these conditions civic instincts become the dynamic 
forces in society because they are the type-producing forces. 
They keep society divided into two parts with the advan- 
tages so plainly on the one side that the other fails to sur- 
vive. When certain of the lower types of men are elimi- 
nated by this process new civic instincts appear or the old 
ones grow stronger, and then a new division is created in 
society by which the less favored types of men are again 
forced to the wall. 

In a pain economy the struggles were mainly between 
independent nations or between semi-independent classes in 
one nation. When a nation or class acquired so dominant a 
place as to encounter no further opposition, progress ceased. 
There were no means by which a further elimination of the 
unfit could be carried on. ‘Temptations, diseases and vices 
are as apt to carry off those fit to survive as those who are 
unfit. The goal of a civilization based on a pain economy 
is reached when a dominant nation or class is produced, or 
when the antagonism between nations or classes dies out. 
There are then no forces tending to create a higher type of 
man. 

The civic instincts creating the higher standards of life 
in a pleasure economy replace the national and class hos- 
tilities of earlier civilizations. ‘They increase the opposition 
between the different types of men and give to men with a 
high standard of life that advantage which the dominant 
nation or class had in former times. The intensity of this 
antagonism determines the standard of citizenship. The 
citizen of the future must be more than a mere inhabitant 
of a region enjoying its advantages. He must be an inde- 
pendent, self-supporting man with civic standards so high 
and numerous as to arouse the admiration of his fellows. 
Those whose standards are so low as to excite the civic in- 
‘stincts of society against them cannot remain an integral 
part of society and do not deserve the rights of citizenship. 
Every one must either have the civic standards needed for 
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citizenship or become so isolated from social life and cut off 
from its advantages that he will sink into the dependent 
classes. Citizens and the dependent classes stand opposed. 
to each other in an advanced society. Progress depends on 
the sharpness of the lines which separate them. 


86. The Democratic Ideals, 


The preceding discussion has made clear the goal toward 
which human progress may :end. <A planet with a single 
general environment can bring to perfection but one type of 
man. ‘This type must be developed through repeated dif- 
ferentiations followed by the displacement of the less. 
favored types. The dynamic forces in human progress, 
therefore, are not the same as these in the progress of a 
greater humanity. This mcre general society tends to dif- 
ferentiate its members into separate species and then to.” 
bring them into co-operation, for common ends. There is 
not in such an ideal that opposition of interests which the 
progress of a planetary scciety demands. In a human 
society the dominant race ar class cannot share its advan- 
tages with its rivals without a retardation of progress and if 
this tendency is strong enouzh to enable every class to hold. 
its own, social stagnation would result. 

Ido not mean, however, tc assert that the struggle between. 
the dominant and the less favored classes must continue in 
those primitive forms of a pain economy where the lives and. 
liberties of the contestants are at stake. In the pleasure 
economy toward which we are tending, it is not probable 
that any of the traditional natural rights of men will be 
violated. The power to strvive will be determined mainly 
by the industrial instincts which produce wealth or by social 
instincts which tend to reduce temptation and to limit the 
inclination to indulge in intense pleasures. 

Under these conditions <here would not be that struggie 
between rival races and classes which. takes place in a 
pain economy. ‘The many local environments have each 
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developed a peculiar race or class. When these are thrown 
together in a general environment the power to survive is 
determined by a crude appeal to objective conditions. Ina 
pleasure economy it is assumed that this struggle of rival 
races and classes is finished. A single society has been 
formed with moral and religious forces strong cnough to 
keep the peace and to allow the tendencies of a pleasure 
economy to show themselves. The weaker portion of 
society suffers, not from the oppression of the dominant 
classes, but from the misery, diseases, temptations, and vice 
which their lack of industrial and moral qualities permits, 
Instead of the old struggles between independent classes 
the opposition of interests now lies between society and the 
dependent classes. No person can rightly be a member of 
a society unless he not only is self-supporting but also con- 
tributes in some way to the welfare of others. The surplus 
earner makes society, the surplus consumers are the de- 
pendent classes. These dependent classes cannot survive 
unless society allows them to share in advantages which they 
do not create. ‘The number and welfare of dependent per- 
sons depend upon the relative strength of two groups of 
social feelings. The one group would prompt the self-sup- 
porting members to increase their industrial efficiency and 
to guard themselves by isolation from the crude pleasures, 
temptaticns and vices of the less developed portion of 
society. The other group would prompt them to share 
their advantages with the dependent classes and thus to 
promote equality among men and prevent further dif- 
ferentiation. 

In modern nations, and especially in a pleasure economy, 
the strong feelings tending to help the dependent classes 
are due to democratic ideals. The older ideals of this 
group are justice, liberty, equality and fraternity. To 
them may be added tendencies toward the referendum, the 
initiative, and proportional representation in the sphere of 
government, and in the economic world such ideals as a 
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living wage, surplus values, progressive taxation, the single 
tax and the right to live, to work and to enjoy the fruits of 
the earth. These ideals picture society as it may be in its 
final environment, with the mastery of nature a completed 
, task, and thus they assime a much higher state of civiliza- 
tion than we actually possess. 

There is no field in which tue tendencies away from a pain 
economy show themselves more clearly than in these demo- 
cratic ideals. They might with truth be called the first 
fruits of a pleasure economy. ‘They practically assume a life 
of unalloyed pleasure by shntting out from view the pains 
and suffering which a high civilization on our planet in- 
volves. They represent the economic world as a garden of 
Eden in which the gits of nature are the most prominent 
element. Even when labor is emphasized as the sole cause 
of value, this labor is pictured as being so generously sup- 
plemented by natural forces that it would become a pleasant 
recreation if every one did his part. The difficulties of pro- 
duction are lost sight of in tae struggle over the distribution 
of the bounties of neture, and thus the obstacles to progress 
seem to lie in the latter and not in the former class of 
problems. The recenz discussions of land tenures illustrate 
these tendencies. The lanc is represented by many writers 
as the great source of: wealth and its products as gifts 
of nature to man. Each man is thought to have a right 
to an equal share of this bounty, and the laws and cus- 
toms which, countenance any other disposition of it,’ are 
regarded as infringements upon natural rights. ‘The rent 
of land thus becomes a social surplus of such a magnitude 
that when justly distributed the labor of men can be so 
reduced in time and in irksomeness as to eliminate its most 
disagreeable features. 

While the picture of the environment presented by these 
ideals belongs to an advanced pleasure economy, there is one 
prominent element in them which belongs to a pain economy. 
The evils and pains of life are represented as coming, not 
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from the environment or from the defects of human nature, 
but from men. The strong and successful are pictured as 
being in a never-ending conspiracy to defraud the weaker 
and less successful. The oppression of the dominant classes 
and their grasping nature are made vivid in a thousand ways 
by those who represent popular movements. 

Democratic ideals thus rest upon two prominent thoughts, 
the gifts of nature and the oppression of men. In empha- 
sizing the gifts of nature the environment of the distant 
future is pictured, when the mastery over nature will be 
complete. In visualizing the oppression of men the distant 
past is pictured, when the conditions of a pain economy were 
supreme, These ideals thus combine a prophecy of the 
future with a history of the past. The historical man of 
the distant past is put without change into the best environ- 
ment of the distant future. The obstacles to progress thus 
seem to come from the dominant classes who prevent an 
equal distribution of the gifts of nature. There is a silence 
as to pains and the obstacles to progress which come from 
the environment and represent the cost of nature’s bounties. 

Such pictures of nature and of men have been the inspira- 
tion of the leaders of democratic movements designed to 
free society from control of its dominant classes. ‘They 
were especially vivid at the time of the French Revolution 
and are presented with fresh vigor in recent discussions. The 
ideals of Godwin which aroused the opposition of Malthus 
are similar to those of Henry George in his discussion of 
the land problem. Some of Godwin’s ideals, like that of 
human immortality on earth, have been rendered im- 
possible by the growth of knowledge, but the gap thus 
opened has been filled in by the increased vigor and 
clearness with which the idea of the social surplus can now 
be presented. Man cannot live so long in nature’s best 
environment as Godwin supposed, but its increased beauties 
as pictured by George compensate for this defect. These 
writers emphasize the oppression of the ruling classes and 
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have the same belief that the pains, misery and vice of the less 
favored classes are due to this cause. A humanity freed 
from oppression could, it is thought, escape from these evils 
and create a society in which the gifts of nature would te 
abundant enough to supply every want. ‘Ihe conception of 
both writers is the same as that of every reformer who 
would rouse men te activity by a presentation of past 
oppression and future welfare. 

These democratic ideals are the static elements of a 
pleasure economy, for they hinder further differentiation 
and tend to keep in society all the classes it now contains. 
They retard the displacement of the less efficient classes and 
restrict the activity of tne more efficient. They prevent the 
integration of society aud the development of the type of 
men most fitted for the earth’s best environment. 

In the normal progress of a greater humanity all the social 
forces are dynamic. ‘They become static only when abnormal 
conditions disturb the orderly progress of society. In human 
society the struggles causei by the conditions of a pain 
economy gave to the religicus and democratic ideals great 
strength and clearness, They were the means by which 
race and class antagonisms were so reduced as to make a 
unified society possible. The evils of a pleasure economy, 
however, demand in addition to these ideals higher stan- 
dards of fife and stronger civic instincts. ‘These standards 
and instincts depend upon tbe peculiar conditions of the new 
environment and cculd not grow until society enteréd a 
pleasure economy. ‘hey aze therefore at the present time 
much weaker than the democratic ideals with which they 
stand in opposition. The ctvic instincts direct the attention 
to the evils of the present eavironment and demand a relief 
from them. ‘The democratic ideals make vivid a future 
environment, and oppose any activities not in harmony with 
its conditions, ‘They create sentiments opposed to the type- 
producing tendencies need=d for the development of the 
man best fitted for the present conditions, 
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These ideals at the present time seem to have an irresisti- 
ble force, yet it must be remembered that they now have 
their maximum strength, while the civic instincts, from 
which other tendencies will spring, are only in their infancy. 
The civic instincts, however, are not inactive and are grad- 
ually establishing standards which must in time so separate: 
the citizens from the dependent classes that steady progress: 
will be possible. Even in America, where democratic 
ideals have had undisputed sway, each class or section of the 
nation is becoming conscious of an opposition between its 
standards and the activities and tendencies of some less- 
developed class. The South has its negro, the city has its 
slums, organized labor has its ‘‘ scab’’ workman, and the tem- 
perance movement has its drunkard and saloon-keeper. The 
friends of American institutions fear the ignorant immi- 
grant, and the workingman dislikes the Chinese. Every one 
is beginning to differentiate those with proper qualifications 
for citizenship from some class or classes which he wishes to 
restrain or to exclude from society. ‘The lines between citi- 
zens and the dependent classes are not yet clearly or prop- 
erly drawn, yet as now drawn they indicate the manner in 
which the growing civic instincts will act. A new era of 
our development will begin when these instincts are strong 
enough to remodel public opinion. It will mark the begin- 
ning oi a social integration through which a truly American 
society can be formed. 


87. The Progress of Cities. 


‘The transition to a pleasure economy modifies our civiliza- 
tion in no way more strikingly than in the changes it causes 
in the relative positions of country and city life. Under the 
old conditions country people were looked upon as the main- 
stay of morality, purity and industry, while city life was 
regarded as a cesspool of pollution, corruption and vice. 
The historical accornts of most nations start when the peo- 
ple were mainly engaged in agriculture and were thus pure, 
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free and vigorous. ‘The history is then followed through the 
various stages of progress until wealth, power and influence 
are toa large extent concentrated in a few cities. As this 
latter period, when the ration is sinking into decay, coin- 
cides with the period of city dcminance, it is assumed that 
city life is the source of corrup-ion and decay, just as coun- 
try life was at the beginning tke source of vigor and purity. 
Such accounts fail to tell how this pure country life origi- 
nated or why city life is neces:arily corrupt. They simply 
take as an arbitrary starting point the time when country 
life is at its best and follow out -he history of the nation until 
it is conquered or absorbed by some more vigorous nation. 
The difference between the fossibilities of city and coun- 
try life lies largely in the diferent kinds of environment 
they afford. The country isa series of local environments, 
each of which affords the cond_tions for the development of 
a particular type of man. So longas the people in them are 
isolated from other people, these local environments force a 
sharp adjustment to their peculiarities and thus bring into 
prominence certain moral, civic and industrial qualities 
needed for their best utilization. Social beginnings are 
easily made under these conditians, but they cannot be carried 
far. Commerce, trade and intercourse with adjacent nations 
break down this accurate adju:tment to local surroundings 
without supplying the conditions for further progress. ‘These 
corrupting influences soon bricz the nation into a static con- 
dition and render it weaker than its aggressive neighbors. 
The country has many gooc local environments, but no 
general environment. Cities, on the contrary, have no local 
environments in which social beginnings can be made or 
peculiar moral or industrial qualities preserved. They fur- 
nish, however, a general environment in which alone a con- 
tinuous progress is possible. It is difficult to start a civiliza- 
tion in cities, but it is imposs-ble to continue one for any 
length of time outside of them. It is necessary to transfer 
to cities the civilization begun in the country, and this 
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transference usually takes place when the nation is exchang- 
ing the conditions of a pain for those of a pleasure economy. 
The evils of the two periods of transition are thus combined 
and coupled with other evils, due to the fact that adjacent, 
nations remaining in a pain economy are ready to plunder 
and destroy the new civilization as soon as progress weakens 
its power of defence. It is no wonder, therefore, that city 
civilizations have come to grief and that many false general- 
izations have been based on these failures. Only after a long 
period has elapsed and the evils and difficulties with which, 
city civilizations have to contend have been eliminated, can 
there be any hope that the permanent conditions of progress 
will be secured. Some of these conditions are so obvious 
that it is possible to discuss them even before city life be- 
comes a dominant element in modern civilization. 

In the first place city progress demands an environment 
so general that no marked outside influence can disturb its 
progress. The forces shaping any civilization must be inter- 
nal and a single environment must endure long enough to 
allow the proper industrial qualities and civic instincts to 
develop. The new city civilizations need isolation from out- 
side inflcences as much as did the early country civilizations ; 
but this isolation is secured by having so general an environ- 
ment that the whole world is included in it. So long as city 
life is disturbed by the irregular intrusion of external forces, 
by the influx of people hitherto outside of its influence, or 
by temptations, vices or diseases generated by other condi- 
tions, it must be so hampered in its development that nor- 
mal progress is prevented or, at least, greatly delayed. All 
these evils may be withstood and remedied if their sources 
are internal so that a process of gradual adjustment is possi- 
ble. It is the sudden intrusion of external factors, or of 
- those not subject to proper control, that interferes with the 
conditions of normal progress and makes city life static or 
even retrogressive. 

These evils are also aggravated by the civic instincts 
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which the inhabitants of cities have irherited from earlier 
country conditions. Instincts should always be the outgrowth 
of present conditions. The peop-e in a new environment can 
with advantage inherit the ideals of their ancestors, for these 
ideals represent the general fectures of past environments, 
Even these ideals must often Se modified and made more 
general that their vividness may be retained. Civic instincts, 
however, must be local. ‘They are the changeable part of 
the subjective environment and are worse than useless unless 
they correspond closely to the definite and prominent 
features of the present epoch. 

Few, if any, people in cities cre free from the instincts due 
to country life. The influx of people from the country 
is so constant and the contact with the country so easy 
that the ideals of country life remain vivid and city life is 
forced to become an imperfect imitation of country civiliza- 
tion. Cities are governed as if they were a group of coun- 
try villages. ‘The hierarchy af officials, their relations and 
duties, are based on the needs of ccuntry life. City people 
still want houses with grass lots in front, cellars under- 
neath and dumping grounds for rubbish behind. They 
still rely much-on rain to wash away dirt and on isolation to 
ward off disease. They grudgingly give up the well and 
the spring for the hydrant, and close their eyes to the fact 
that the soil under them is not, as in the country, a source 
Of all blessings, bu: the cause of their worst evils. They 
heat their houses, cook their food and generate noises and 
odors as if their neighbors were miles away. Their parlors 
are not differentiated into places of comfort and inter- 
course, but remain as much a combination of museum, art 
gallery and storehouse as they would of necessity be if all 
the family treasures were crowded together into a two-room 
country cottage. Nor does home life free itself from the 
foreign elements which country isolation has forced into it, 
and thus put itseif into touch with the many social institu- 
tions which city life makes possible. 
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The influence in cities of instincts due to a pain economy are 
as prominent as those of country conditions. ‘The mental 
qualities and the type of morality most admired are those 
calculated to preserve life and ward off external dangers. 
These are ideals better fitted for a military campaign than 
for civic life. The fact that the best army officers so often 
fail when assigned to civic duties shows how different are tlie 
qualities which the two careers demand. A city morality, 
however, must be an off-duty morality rather than an on-duty 
morality. By this I mean that it is a morality less con- 
nected with the activities which preserve life and secure 
subsistence than with the periods between these activities, 
when pleasure is the leading interest. It is the morality 
of temptation rather than of danger; the morality of leisure 
rather than of work. If city civilizations could control the 
pleasures, amusements and temptations of the people, there 
would be little difficulty in regulating their activities during 
the working period. Even the lack of industrial emay 
is largely due to the evils of leisure. 

‘These evils of a pleasure economy demand for their cor- 
-rection the growth of civic instincts fitted for the new con- 
ditions. No revival of or appeal to the instincts of a pain 
‘economy can bring success. ‘There must be a slow growth 
‘of new instincts in harmony with the new conditions. A 
primitive form of evolution must assert itself, in which the 
Jess fit for city life are not shielded from evils by the in- 
fluence of the democratic ideals tending to distribute equally 
both the benefits and evils of city life, without regard to the 
merit or demerit of the individual. Such tendencies destroy 
the Lope of a progressive evolution, which depends on the 
possibility of shielding the fit from temptation and exposing 
the unfit to some, at least, of the evils they create. If civic 
instincts fitted for city life once became powerful, demo- 
cratic ideals might be allowed full play without any detriment 
to society, but at present their activity takes so much from the 
advantage of the strong and adds so much to the welfare of 
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the weak, that the resulting equality retards the development 
oz a type of man whose civic instincts fit him for city life. 

I do not mean that the democratic ideals are strong enough 
to equalize the distribution of wealth, of working hours or 
o? the sources of enjoyment. The equality is not one of 
advantages but of Cisadvantages, an equality of tempta- 
tion, and of susceptibility to disease and vice. A primitive 
evolution depends, not on the welfare of those who sur- 
vive, but upon the conditions which determine who cannot 
survive. If the death rate is the same in all classes the 
type-producing tendencies on which progress depends are 
thwarted and the cty remains a mere aggregate without 
any integrating tendencies. 

The hindrances to city progress, however, lie more in an 
equality of temptation than in an equality of the death rate 
among the different classes. T'=mptation grows with wealth 
and opportunity, catsing each class to have about the same 
percentage of those who are wortuless to society. In the 
single environment which a city affords there is no way by 
which a class can isolate itself from these evils or from those 
who create them. Eelief can only come from the growth of 
civic standards and cf strong instincts against those who fail 
to live up to the standards. A class cannot isolate itself from 
society, but society can exclude from its privileges those 
who make bad uses of them, 

A lack of the feeling of social solidarity does much to 
continue these evils. They cannot be avoided through the 
endeavors of individuals or classes to protect themselves. 
A slight reduction in the forca of temptation, disease and 
vice in the whole community’has much more permanent in- 
-fluence than a much larger change in the condition of indi- 
viduals or of classes. Civic instinc’s must be general to be 
efficient, but this generality is prevented by individuals who 
have more confidence in their own endeavors than in those 
of the public. Such acts may shift the evils to other per- 
sons but they do not prevent or even reduce them. 

© 
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So long, for example, as the favored classes imagine 
that they can avoid the evils of bad water by using filters, 
ice, mineral waters or other substitutes, they have little 
interest in the public water works and do not exert their 
influence to improve them. If individuals were allowed to 
establish private mails the public service would soon degen- 
erate through the lack of interest which the favored classes 
would have in it. Just as national feelings and interest 
grow when the wealthy classes can no longer hire substi- 
tutes for the army, so also will civic instincts grow when all 
persons must seek protection from city evils through public 
measures. Social solidarity is but another name for those 
feelings which lead men to rely on general measures of relief 
insteed of relying on their own efforts. 

This feeling of social solidarity must, to be effective, be 
supplemented by the growth of esthetic feelings. Crude 
appetites and vices are best removed by a perception of the 
harmony of consumption. The gratification of sesthetic 
feelings depends upon public measures more clearly than 
does the gratification of other feelings. Men may eat, drink 
and sleep in private and care little for the enjoyment of their 
neighbors. They must, however, enjoy their zsthetic 
pleasures with others and suffer if the taste of their neigh- 
bors is bad. We all see the same streets, have the same 
amusements, and endure the same sights, noises and odors. 
All the uneesthetic elements in city life are forced upon 
every one’s attention. No one can escape the evils which 
low esthetic standards suffer to exist. ‘The rich may supply 
their economic needs by private enterprise, but they cannot 
thus gratify their esthetic wants. ‘They must beautify and 
ornament the whole city and remove all its defects before 
their own sesthetic feelings can be satisfied, Their interests 
in this respect are the same as those of other people and 
must ‘ead to a desire for public measures to promote them, 

Violation of zesthetic standards, more than that of any other 
standard, arouses feelings of opposition and thus promotes 
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the growth of civic instincts. In this vay unesthetic objects, 
acts and pleasures are driver from public places and are 
aggregated in special localities isolatec from the general 
public. ‘Those in whom the desires for these pleasures are 
still strong find ready means o? gratitving them. ‘The well- 
meaning citizen, however, has his temptations greatly re- 
duced and his family can be reared without the depraving 
tendencies which the constan: contect with crude tempta- 
tions creates. The causes which have isolated the liquor 
traffic from other forms of bus-ness and driven it so largely 
into back streets or behind screened doors are esthetic. 
The immorality of drinking intoxicants is as bad in one 
place as in another, and so far as moral motives oppose 
drinking they would prevent i: entirety. 

In the temperance agitation of the present time there are 
two distinct elements, one esthetic and the other moral. 
The esthetic feelings are disgustel ty the disagreeable 
effects of drinking. They are irritated by public rioting 
and coarseness. ‘The unesthetic elements which drinking 
forces into the family life also cause ieelings of repugnance. 
These feelings are satisfied when Crinking is driven from 
the home and from public places. They only demand that the 
disagreeable objects be kept ort of sight. ‘There is no oppo- 
sition to the evil-doer upon esthetic grounds so long as he 
does not force himself upon public attention. Moral feel- 
ings, however, are aroused by the condition of the drinker 
and not by the disagreeable effects of drinking upon other 
people. They prompt endeavors to save the drunkard and 
to punish those who profit by his cepravity. They exert 
their influence toward restoring the drunkard to his place 
in society and would compel society to receive him even 
to its detriment. Acting thus, mora! feelings tend to check 
social differentiation and often injure society. 

The economic instincts in isolation may exert a like influ- 
ence. While they produce a differentiation in wealth, 
pleasures and consumption, they also in many cases tend 
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toward an equality of temptation and disease, and thus do 
not give any one type of man so marked an advantage as to 
enable it to displace other types. The different classes 
live side by side with no tendencies strong enough to unify 
society. F 

It is therefore to the growth of esthetic feelings that we 
must look for the differentiating tendencies which compel 
progress in city life. The zesthetic feelings lead to the devel- 
opment of citizens with high standards of life and with civic 
instincts strong enough to drive those with lower standards 
into isolated localities. They free Lome life and public 
places from their worst evils and temptations, and allow the 
growth of more refined social feelings. The integrating 
tendencies can thus produce higher types of men and give 
them vantage ground for the displacement of the lower types. 
esthetic motives cannot create a perfect society, but they 
can overcome the present static tendencies and elevate city 
life to a plane where higher motives can become sources of 
further progress. Our present civilization has given to city 
people the possibility of satisfying their economic wants. 
Past civilizations created for them moral and religious mo- 
tives. Thus three of the elements of progress are assured. 
The sesthetic forces alone are lacking. The residents of 
cities must win for themselves this requisite of progress and 
when they have secured it, the last obstacle in the way of 
a civilization higher than any the world has yet known will 
have been removed. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF BELGIUM. 
HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


Belgium appeared among the nations of Europe 
as an independent monarchy in 1831. At that time 
a constitution was adopted which remained without 
change for more than half a century, and, in fact, 
continues to be with some améndment the organic 
law of the state. With its independence and neu- 
trality guaranteed by the great powers, with saga- 


~ cious rulers on the throne, and with an industrious 


population, Belgium for the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century has had a singularly fortunate history, 
and among observers of political affairs has often been 
pointed out as a model government of its kind. It 
might be said, however, that this success has been 
due as much to the temperate political action of the 
people as to the excellence of the machinery of 
government, for the progress of the state has not 
been without periods of serious friction. The framers 
of the constitution neither severed themselves com- 
pletely from the past nor provided for all the con- 
tirfgencies of the future, hence the gradual spread 
of democratic ideas caused in time uneasiness and finally 
change, so that the year 1893 marks an important 
epoch in the history of the nation. 

One hundred years ago the French Revolution 
found Belgium under the dominion of the House of 
Austria, as it had been since before the Reformation. 
Yet we observe that even this long submission to a 
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single dynasty had nct obliterated the spirit of local 
independence which had been so conspicuous in the 
early history of Brabant. Charles the Fifth, despot 
though he was, was not the sovereign of the Neth- 
erlands as a whole but the duke of one province or 
the count of another, and swore allegiance to each 
one separately. So the philosophic Joseph O., with 
his well-meant reforms, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, had met with resistance largely because the 
recipients of his favors had not been consulted. Com- 
munities and provinces Lad been so long in the habit 
of managing their own internal affairs that they did 
not take kindly to outside interference. In_this we 
may find one explanation of the large measure of 
local autonomy existing to-day in Belgium, and, fur- 
thermore, may see some reasons for the lack of united 
resistance to outside invasion at certain critical points 
in her history. One of these crises was the French 
Revolution. 

When the armies of the Directory appeared in 
Belgium their superior force was aided by the hatred 
of the people to the Austrian dominion and tlie con- 
quest was easy. In fact, the French were welcomed 
as deliverers, but the disappointment was sad, for besides 
loss in plunder, the country was practically annexed to 
the republic by being divided into arbitrary departments 
and administered as a part of France. 

For a time Napoleon inherited this conquest and 
used it as his own, but at the collapse of his 
empire the Congress of Powers which administered 
his estate determined to join the Belgian provinces 
to those of Holland under the title of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands. A working constitution was 
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established for this new monarchy, which provided a 
legislative assembly in which each country was to 
be equally represented, although the population of 
Belgium was far more numerous than that of Hol- 
land. Under this arrangement the countries lived for 
a decade and a half, until, by the episode known’ as 
the Revolution of 1830, these uncongenial parts were 
separated and the independent kingdom of Belgium 
came into being. 

This has sometimes been regarded merely as an 
echo of the crisis in France of the same year, but the 
Belgian revolution of 1830 was by no means a sen- 
timental copy of the democratic movement across the 
border, nor was it likely to have occurred, had not the 
grievances which caused it been of many years stand- 
ing. The Belgians were not pleased with their political 
situation for numerous reasons. That the union brought 
about by the European Powers was not a success 
ought to have been evident even to its creators, though 
the Hollanders were blind to the reasons of it. What- 
ever opinion we may have of the motives of William 
of Holland, or of his Dutch statesmen, it must be 
conceded that the policy pursued was very unlikely 
to conciliate the Belgian people. Not only was there 
disproportion in the legislature, but in the adminis- 
tration as well; the Dutch were given place and 
advancement in overwhelming majority. National 
jealousy was thus needlessly aroused and the ill feeling 
was kept alive and further embittered by the differences 
of the two peoples in religious faith. 

Other causes of irritation might be mentioned, which 
occurred from time to time during the fifteen years of 
union, The arbitrary abolition of trial by jury by royal 
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edict was followed by the establishment of Dutch as the 
official language of both countries ‘in civil and military 
matters; the financial system was unjust to Belgium, 
the old Holland debt having been revived and saddled 
equally on the two councries; the Dutch, taking advan- 
tage of the numbers in the legislature passed commer- 
cial ordinances which diszriminated in favor of Holland; 
the Supreme Court and certain other common institu- 
tions were placed in Holland, and every important law- 
yer was thus obliged to learn Dutch and lose practice at 
that; in religious matters the Protestant government 
was not sufficiently considerate of the strong Catholic 
population of Belgium, for there was always a lingering 
fear that the Hollanders would attempt to protestantize 
the country completely through the schools. In short, 
the king appeared to look upor tiese provinces as his 
own aud to act in the spirit of the clause in the agree- 
ment of the powers which said that he should be given 
“an accession of territory.” 
In view of these facts it is not surprising that in 1830 
a little spark kindled a patriotic revolution. A few 
enthusiasts cried out, “ Z#ztons les Parisiens,” and the 
country followed, but only part way in the path of 
destruction. With allthe temptation to violent reaction 
the moderation of the actors ir this revolution is strik- 
ing. The statesmen who were caled upon to rebuild 
the nation refused to follow recent example and estab- 
lish a republic. They refused to separate themselves 
from their historic past, but founded a constitutional 
monarchy and then looked about to find a suitable 
person to wear the crown. 
Leopold, Duke of Saxe-Coburg, accepted the task and 
during a reign of thirty-four years displayed a similar 
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moderation :n the exercise of his powers. Leopold IL, 
his son, has likewise been a man of great discretion, but 
has lived to see some great changes in the political con- 
dition and political aspirations of his people. 

Since the adoption of the constitution there has been 
a constant advancement in public welfare in so far as 
this could be accomplished by statute law. The funda- 
mental law nas from time to time been interpreted in a 
liberal spirit and the maximum of freedom made use of. 
Party government has not been without friction, but 
‘heated periods and alarming crises have been safely 
passed. he same native moderation has proved the 
safety of the nation. ‘The controlling powers, some- 
times Liberal, sometimes Catholic Conservative, have 
never been extreme in their demands; neither the 
radicals nor the ultramontanes having been in a position 
to command, A recent writer has thus briefly charac- 
terized the situation: 

“One may summarize our whole political movement 
in saying that the progressive liberals prepare the re- 
forms, that the moderate liberals realize them, and that 
the governmental catholics do not dare undo the work, 
in spite of the objurgations of the ultramontanes.”? 

The political experience of Belgium has been of great 
interest to all students of government, but as this did 
not until recently result in changes in the constitution, 
the history of the matter does not come within the scope 
of this paper. Suffice it to say that before sixty years 
of state life had passed it was plainly seen that the old 
foundation was too narrow for the new age. Agitation 
was in progress for many years, demanding particularly 
an enlargement of the suffrage. The composition of 

1 Goblet d'Alviella, in “ Cinguante Ans de Liberié)” Vol i, p. 192. 
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the senate was also an issue, thorzh of less importance 
in the public mind. In both matters amendments were 
effected. - A strong party backed by the disfranchised 
working classes demanded universal suffrage pure and 
simple ; others demanded an educational qualification of 
various kinds, while the conservatives stood for a mod- 
erate widening of the property qualification. Compro- 
mises between the extrem2s were finally agreed upon 
and the changes were reccrded in the fundamental law 
in 1893! A few comments on the nature of these 
amendments will be found in the notes appended to the 


constitution. 


J. M. VINCENT. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


1 Promulgated in September, 1833. Se2 Recweil des Lois, No xii, 1893. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF BELGIUM. 


In the name of the Belgian people, the National Con- 
gress enacts : 


TITLE I. 
THE TERRITORY AND ITS DIVISIONS. 


ARTICLE 1. Belgium is divided into provinces. These 
provinces are: Antwerp, Brabant, West Flanders, East 
Flanders, Hainaut, Liege, Limbourg, Luxembourg, Na- 
mur. If required, the territory may be divided by law 
into a greater number of provinces. 

The colonies, possessions beyond the sea or protecto- 
rates which Belgium may acquire shall be governed by 
special laws. ‘The Belgian forces required for their de- 
fence shall be recruited only by voluntary enlistment.' 

ART. 2. Subdivisions of the provinces cannot be 
made except by law. 


l Before the French Revolution Belgium was divided into three states; the prin- 
elpality of Liége, the principality of Stavelot end the provinces of the Pays Bas 
Catholique. The subdivisions in these were of a feudal character and were sepa- 
tated, in respect to political rights, by mary barriers of law and custom. The 
Directory introduced uniformity on the plan of the departments, districts and 
cantons used in France and the idea has prevailed ever since. In the revision 
the words “except the relations of Luxembourg to the Germanic Confederation ™ 
are omitted. In 1839 a portion of that province was erected into a German duchy 
and the boundaries of the countries fixed by treaty. The paragraph on colonies is 
entirely new. The early framers of the consitnution could scarcely have dreamed 
that thelr king would become also the sovereign of an immense territory in the 
depths of Africa, nor that the people of Belgium would eventually inherit his 
dominion over a Congo Free State. 
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ArT. 3. The boundaries of the state, or of the pro- 
vinces, or of the communities cannot be changed or 
rectified except by law. 


Triru I. 
BELGIAN CITIZENS AND THEIR RIGHTS, 


ART. 4. Belgian citizenship is acquired, maintained 
and lost according to regulations established by the 
civil law. 

‘The present constituticn and the other laws relating to 
political rights determine what other conditions are 
necessary for the exercise of these rights. 

ART. 5. Naturalization is granted by the Legislative 
power. a 

Full naturalization alone admits foreigners to equality 
with Belgians in the exercise of political rights. 

ART. 6. There shall be no distinction of classes in 
the state. 

Belgian citizens are ecual before the law; they alone 
are admissible to civil and military offices, with such 
exceptions as may be established by law for particular 
cases, 

ART. 7. Individual libe-ty is guaranteed. 

No one may be prosecuted except in cases provided 
for by law and in the form therein prescribed. 

Except in the case of flagran: offense no one may be 
arrested without a warrant issuec by a magistrate, which 
ought to be shown at the time cf arrest, or at the latest 
within twenty-four hours thereafter. 

Art. 8 No person shall be removed against his will 
from the jurisdiction of the judge to whom the law 
assigns him. 
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ART. 9. No penalty shall be established or enforced ' 
except in pursuance of law. 

Art. 10. The private domicile is inviolable; no 
search of premises can take place except in cases pro- 
vided for by law and according to the form therein pre- 
scribed. 

ART. Ir. No one may be deprived of his property 
except for the public good and according to the forms 
established by law, and in consideration of a just com- 
pensation previously determined. 

ART. 12. Punishment by confiscation of property shall 
‘not be established.’ 

ART. 13. Total deprivation of civil rights (mort civile) 
is abolished and shall not be re-established.? 

ART. 14. Religious liberty and the freedom of public 
worship, as well as free expression of opinion in all 
matters, are guaranteed, únless crimes are committed in 
the use of these liberties. 

ART. 15. No one shall be compelled to join in any 
manner whatever in the forms or ceremonies of any 
religion, nor to observe its days of rest. l 

ART. 16. The state shall not interfere either in the 
appointment’ or in the installation of the ministers of any 
religion whatever, nor shall it forbid them to correspond 
with their superiors or publish their proceedings, 


1To be understood as forbidding total confiscation of property; otherwise fines 
would be abolished 

3 La mort civile is abolished as a punishment by itself. The condition follows as 
a secondary consequence of condemnation to death, hard labor or transportation 
for life. o 

3In most European states the appointment of bishops must be confirmed by the 
civi! authorities. The liberal Catholics of Belgium in preserving the rights of the 
Holy See thus placed the freedom of all denominations on'a better footing than in 
France or even Switzerland. 
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subject to the ordinary respons:bility of the press and of 
publication. 

Civil marriage shall always precede the religious cere- 
mony, except in cases to be escablished by law if found 
necessary. 

ART. 17. There shall be freedom cf opinion in teach- 
ing; all measures preventing this are forbidden; the 
repression of offenses shall be regulated cnly by law. 

Public instruction given at the expense of the state 
shall likewise be regulated by law. 

Art. 18. The press is free; no censorship shall ever 
be established; no caution mguey, skall be exacted of 
writers, publishers or printers." 

In case the writer is known and is a resident of 
Belgium, the publisher, printer or distributer can not be 
prosecuted. 

ART. 19. Belgian citizens have the right to assemble 
peaceably and without arms. when conforming to the 
laws which regulate this right, and without previous 
authorization. 

This provision does not apply to assemblies in the 
open air, which remain entirely under the police laws. 

ART. 20. Belgian citizens tave the right of associa- 
tion ; this right shall not be restricted by any preventive 
measure. 

ART. 21. Anyone has the right to address petitions to 
the public authorities, signed by one or more persons. 

The constituted authorities alone have the right to 
address petitions in the name of the people collectively. 

ART. 22. The privacy of correspondence is inviolable. 


I The press has the further privilege of chligatory jury trial when prosecuted, 
Compare Articles 96 and 98 The statutes prohibit preventive arrest and give the 
accused a distinct place among other persons cn trial, 
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The law shall determine who are the agents respon- 
sible for the violation of the secrecy of letters entrusted 
to the post. 

ART. 23., The use of the languages spoken in Bel- 
gium is optional. This may be regulated only by 
law and only for acts of public authority and for judicial 
proceedings,’ 

ART. 24, No previous authorization is necessary to 
bring action against public officials for the acts of their 
administration, except as provided for cabinet ministers. 


Tiris HI. 
CONCERNING POWERS. 

ART. 25. All powers emanate from the people. 

They are to be exercised in the manner established by 
the constitution. 

ART. 26. The Legislative powe= is exercised collec- 
tively by the King, the Chamber of Representatives and 
the Senate. 

ART. 27. Each of the three branches of the Legisla- 
tive power has the right of initiative. 

Nevertheless, all laws relative to the revenues or ex- 
penditures of the state or to the arny contingent must 
be voted first by the Chamber of Representatives. 

ART. 28. The authoritative interpretation of the laws 
belongs only to the Legislative power. 

ART. 29. The Executive power is vested in the King, 
subject to the regulations of the constitution, 

ART. 30. The Judicial power is exercised by the 
courts and the tribunals. 


1 The general laws and royal decrees are published in the Moniteur in French, 
They are then reprinted ın a special collection with a Flemish translation for the 
cominunes using that tongue, but the French alone is the official text. In local 
administration the language of the district or community is used. 
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Decrees and judgments ar2 executed in the name of 
the King. 

ART, 31. Affairs exclusively corimunal or provincial 
ate regulated by the communal or provincial councils, 
according to the principles establisued by the constitu- 
tion. i 

Chapter T. 
TAE CHAMBERS, 


ART. 32. The members of the two Chambers repre- 
sent the nation, and not the >rovince alone, nor the sub- 
division of the province wh:rh has elected them. 

ART. 33. The sessions of tae Chembers shall be pub- 
lic. Nevertheless each Chamber may resolve itself into 
a secret committee upon the @2mand of its president or 
ten members. 

It may then decide by vote or an absolute major- 
ity, whether the session shall be resumed in public 
upon the same subject. 

ART. 34. Each Chamber shall judge of the qualifica- 
tions of its own members, end shall decide all contests 
which arise upon that subject 

ART. 35. No person can at the same time be a mem- 
ber of both Chambers. 

Art. 36. Any member of either of the two Cham- 
bers, who shall be appointec by the Government to any 
other salaried office except chat of minister, and who 
accepts the same, shall give up his seat immediately, 
and may resume his duties only by virtue of a new 
election.’ 

ART. 37. At each session, 2ach of the Chambers shall 
elect its president, its vice-presidents, and shall form its 
bureau. . 

1 This does not exclude offices of local aiministration even when salaried, 
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ART. 38. An absolute majority of the votes is 
necessary to pass any resolution except as otherwise 
established by the rules of the Chambers in regard to 
elections and nominations. 

_ In case of an equal division of votes, the proposition 
under consideration is rejected. 

Neither of the two Chambers can pass a resolution 
unless a majority of its members are present. 

ART. 39. The votes are given viva voce or by rising 
anc sitting ; the vote on a law as a whole shall always be 
by roll call and «va voce. The election and nomina- 
tion of candidates shall be by secret ballot. 

ART. 40. Each Chamber shall have the right of in- 
quiry into public affairs. 

ART. 41. A proposed law cannot be passed by either 
of zhe Chambers unless it has been voted upon article 
by article. 

ART. 42. The Chambers have the right to amend 
and to divide the articles and amendments proposed. 

ART. 43. To present petitions in person to the Cham- 
bers is forbidden. 

Each Chamber has the right to send to the ministers 
the petitions which are addressed to it. ‘The ministers 
are obliged to give explanations upon their contents 
whenever the Chamber demands. 

ART. 44. No member of either Chamber shall 
be arrested or prosecuted on account of opinions 
or votes expressed by him in the performance of his 
duties. 

ART. 45. No member of either Chamber shall during 
the continuance of the session be prosecuted or im- 
prisoned after trial, except by the authority of the 


1 For questions requiring a two-thirds vote, see Articles 61, 62 and 131. 
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Chamber of which he is a member, except in cases of 
flagrant misdemeanor. 

No member of either Caamber shall be arrested dur- 
ing the session, except by the same authority. 

The detention or the prosecution of a member of 
efther Chamber is suspend2i during the session and for 
the entire term, if the Chaxber so demands. 

ART. 46. Each Chambe- determines by its own rules 
the mode in which it is to exercise its powers. 


Section I. 
THE CHAMBER OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


ART. 47. The members of the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives shall be chosen by direct election under the 
following regulations : 

One vote is allotted to c-tizens who have reached the 
age of twenty-five years, res-dent for zt least one year in 
the same community and wio are not ctherwise excluded 
by law. 

One additional vote is al-ctted in consideration of any 
one of ‘the following condicions: 

1. Having reached the age of thirty-five years, being 
married or a widower with legitimate offspring, and 
paying to the state a tax of not less than five francs as 
a householder, unless exem2-ed on account of his profes- 
sion. 

2. Having reached the age of twenty-five years and 
being the owner either of real estate of the value of 
at least 2000 francs, said value to be rated on the 
basis of the cadastral assessment or, possessing revenues 
from land corresponding to the said valuation, or being 
inscribed in the great Look or the public debt, or 
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possessing obligations of the Belgian Government 
sav-ngs-bank bearing at least 100 francs interest. 

‘These inscriptions and bank-books must have belonged 
to the holder for et least two years. 

The property of the wife is counted with that of the 
husdand; that of minor children with that of the 
father. 

‘Two additional votes are allotted to citizens who have 
reached the age of twenty-five years, and who fulfill the 
follcwing conditions: 

A. Holding a diploma from an institution of higher 
instruction, or an endorsed certificate showing the com- 
pletion of a course of secondary education of the higher 
degree, without distinction between public or private 
institutions. 

B. Filling or having filled a public office, holding or 
having held a position, practicing or heving practiced a 
ptivate profession which presupposes that the holder 
possesses at least the knowledge imparted in secondary 
instriction of the higher degree. These offices, posi- 
tions and professions, likewise the time during which 
they must have been held or practiced, shall be deter- 
mined by law. 

C. No one shall have more than three votes, All 
ballots shall be identical in form and color.’ 

1The original article of 1830 required that the depntles be elected directly by 
citizens paving direct taxes not less than zo florins (42% francs) nor more than 
too forns. Since 1848 the qualification has been at the minimum of taxation 
neverth=les3 the result has been a very small electorate. In recent years there 
have been only about 133,000 voters in a population of 6,147,000. The increasing 
discontent with this state cf affairs was the chief cause for the calling of the 
eonstitucional convention which met in 1892 As willbe seen by Article 131, this 
body is a re-elected parliament sitting as a constituent assembly. No less than 


fourteer different schemes far revision of the articles on suffrage were submitted, 
In the ommittee universal suffrage was voted down. The result was great, 
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ART, 48. The constitution of the electoral colleges is 
regulated by law for each province. Voting is obliga- 
tory; it shall take place in the community, when not 
otherwise determined by law. 

ART. 49. The number cf representatives is deter- 
mined by law, according to the population; this num- 
ber shall not exceed the proportion of one representative 
for 40,000 inhabitants. ‘The qualifications of an elector 
and the process of election shall be determined also by 
law. 

ART. 50. To be eligible it is necessary: 

1. To be a Belgian citizen by birth, or to have re- 
ceived full naturalization ; 

2. To enjoy civil and political rights; 

3. To have reached the age of twenty-five years; 

4. To be a-resident of Belgium. 

No other condition of eligibility shall be required. 

ART. 51. The members of the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives shall be elected for a term of four years ; one- 
half being elected every two years, in the order deter- 
mined by the electoral law. 


agitation among the working classes, and on the occasion of a socialistic congress 
which occurred a few days later a seriors riot took place in Ghent, The military 
was called out and matters were sxsmewhat quieted but the people continued to be 
excited. Parliament then voted to reduce the age of eligibility, but the masses 
were not satisfied and a universal -ndustrial strike was threatened unless their 
full demands were complied with Public fecHng was for a tume very tense but 
no great violence occurred, yet all parties in parliament felt compelled to recede 
from their extreme demands and a ecmpromise wag finally effected as we have it 
in Article 47. It was estimated that the new electorate would raise the number of 
votera to about 1,200,000, having at ther disposal about 1,900,000 votes. The irst 
election showed 1,370,000 voters with 2,111,000 votes, The law which carries this 
provision into effect enumerates rinteen different classes of professions which are 
entitled to two extra votes, passing Zrom ministers cf state down through lawyers, 
doctors, druggists, school inspectors to primary teachers. None others than those 
expressly named can have the acditional votes. 
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In case of dissolution the Chamber shall be entirely 
renewed. 

ART. 52. Each member of the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives shall receive an annual compensation of 4000 
frans. 

He shall have, in addition, the right of free trans- 
portation upon all state and concessionary railways from 
the place of his residence to the city where the session 
is held.’ 

Section II. 


THE SENATE. 


ART. 53. ‘The Senate is composed : 

x. Of members elected according to the rate of the 
population of each province conformably to Article 47; 
though the law may require that the electors shall have 
reached the age of thirty years. The provisions of 
Article 48 are applicable to the election of Senators, 

2. Of members elected by the provincial councils, to 
the number of two tor each province having less than 
500,0co inhabitants, of three for each province having 
from, £00,000 to 1,000,000 inhabitants, and of four for 
each province having more than 1,000,000 inhabitants.’ 


i 


1 Before the revision representatives received a monthly salary of 400 francs durt- 
ing the ccntintance of the session, except those who resided in the capital, who 
received nothing. The free transportation clause is new. 

3 Under the original constitution the Senate was elected by the same class of 
voters as Dr the other Chamber, and the number of members was one-half of the 
representetives. The property qualification was much higher for the amount of 
tax was so-nething over z000 francs, The result was that the Senate represented 
a single cless or set of interests in the country and did not have the sympathy of 
the public. By the addition of members elected by the provincial councils it was 
hoped to make it a more truly representative body. During the work of revision 
it was prodosed that a certain measure of direct legislation by the people be 
introduced. This was to be limited to a popular veto on bills which might seem to 
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ART. 54. The number > Senators to be elected 
directly by the voters shall be equal to half the number 
of members of the Chamber of Representatives. 

ART. 55. Senators shall be elected for a term of eight 
years; one-half being elected every four years in the 
order determined by the electoral law. 

In case of dissolution, tne Senate shall be entirely 
renewed. 

ART. 56. To be'a Senator, it is necessary: 

r. To be a Belgian citizen by birth, or to have re- 
ceived full naturalization; 

2. To enjoy civil and pcliticai rights; 

3. To be a resident o7 Belgium; 

4. To be at least forty years of age; 

5. To pay into the treasury o? tke state at least 1200 
francs of direct taxes, incliding licenses ; 

Or to be either the prozrietor or the usufructuary of 
teal estate situated in Belgium, the assessed revenue of 
which amounts to at least 12,000 francs. 

In the provinces where the aumber of those eligible 
does uot reach the proportior of one for every 5000 
inhabitants, the list shall be completed by those residents 
of the province paying the highest taxes. The citizens 
on this supplementary list are eligible only in the prov- 
ince where they reside. 

The Senators eiected by the provincial councils are 
exempt from all property quelification ; they must not 
be members of the assemply waich elects them, nor have 
urgently require it, but the peculiar feature of the project was that it waa to be 
left to the discretion of the King when to call for the popular vote. This would 
have been an interesting experiment, but was celculated to bring the royal exect- 
tive out of his nentral and irresponsible poaitior. After much discussion this was 


voted down, as was also the plan for a system of proportional representation 
which had been insisted on by the ministry then in power. 
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been members of it during the year of the election nor 
during the two pzeceeding years. 

ART. 57. Senators shall zeceive neither salary nor 
emolument. 

ART. 58. The sons of the Xing, or if there are none, 
the Belgian princes of the branch of the royal family 
designated to succeed to the throne, are by right Senators 
at tke age of eighteen years. They have no deliberative 
vote until twenty-five years of age. 

ART. 59. Any assembly of the Senate which may be 
held at any other time than during the session of the 
Chamber of Representatives, is null and void. 


Chapter II. 


THE KING AND THE MINISTERS. 
Section I.—THE KING. 


ART. 60. The constitutional powers of the King are 
hered‘tary in the direct descerdants, natural and legit- 
imate of His Majesty Leopold-George-Christian-Freder- 
ick of Saxe-Coburg, from male to male in the order of 
primozeniture, and to the perpetual exclusion of the 
females and of their descendants. 

‘The prince who shall marry without the consent of the 
King, or cf those, who in his absence exercise his author- 
ity as provided by the constitution, shall forfeit his rights 
to the crown. 

Nevertheless, with the consent of the two Chambers, 
he can be relieved of this forfeiture by the King or by 
those who, in his pees exercise his authority accord- 
ing to the constitution.’ 


1The clauses relating to the marriage of the heirs apparent were inserted at 
the last revision. 
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t ART, 61. In default of male descendants of His Majesty 
Leopold-George-Christian-Frederick of Saxe-Coburg, the 
King may name his successor, with the consent of the 
Chambers expressed in the manner prescribed by the 
following article. 

If no nomination has been made after the mariner 

described below, the throne shail be vacant. 

ART. 62. The King cannot be at the same time the 
head of another state without the consent of the two 
Chambers. 

Neither of the Chambers can cCeliberate upon this 
point unless two-thirds, at least, of the members who 
compose it are present, and the resolution must be 
adopted by at least two-thirds of the votes cast. 

Art. 63. The person of the King is inviolable ; his. 
ministers are responsible. f 

ART. 64. No decree of the King can take effect unless. 
it is countersigned by a minister, who, by that act 
alone, renders himself responsible for it. 

ART. 65. The King appoints and dismisses his min- 
isters.! 

1 Emule de Laveleye in his book on “ Goverament in Democracies,” calls atten- 
tion to an Interesting bit of political experience in Belgium, (“Gouvernement dans 
la Démocratte,” Vol. L, p. 367.) Severe. times in the history of the country, min- 
istries have been dismissed when ihere was still a majority in their favor in the legis- 
lature. In 1857 Leopold I. did this beceuse of the great popular outcry against the 
mensutes proposed by the cabinet in power. Leopold IL did the same thing in 
1871 and again ın 1884 because the people were very much excted and the downfall 
of the ministry was demanded Sy the large towas, especially the capital. The 
motive for the act was that the majority  perllament did not represent the 
majority in the country, and tke result was that in every case the agitation of 
the public was calmed. Laveleve compares this to the conduct of Louis Philippe 
in 1848, when he insisted on maintaining :oo long the strict legal rights of the 
Guizot ministry in the face of popular outcry, until the masses became infuriated 


and deposed the monarchy itself. The advisability of bending before manifest: 
popular desire is a problem well worth careful study. 
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RT. 66. He confers the grades in the army. 

He appoints the officers of the general administration 
and for foreign relations, except as otherwise established 
by iaw. 

Ee appoints other governmental officials only by 
vir-ue of an express provision of law. 

ART. 67. He issues all regulations and decrees neces- 
sar; for the execution of the laws, without power to 
suszend the laws themselves, or to dispense with their 
execution. 

ART. 68. The King commands the forces both by land 
and sea, declares war, makes treaties of peace, of alliance 
and of commerce. He notifies the two Chambers of 
these acts as soon as the intezest and safety of the state 
permit, adding thereto suitable comments. 

Tzeavies of commerce, and treaties which might 
burden the state, or bind Beigian citizens individually, 
shall take effect only after having received the approval 
of the two Chambers. 

No cession, no exchange and no addition of territory 
can take place except by law. ‘In no case can the secret 
artic.es of a treaty be destructive of those openly ex- 
preszed. 

AET. 69. The King sanctions and promulgates the 
laws. 

AET. 70. The Chambers shall assemble each year, the 
secozd Tuesday in November, unless they shall have 
been previously summoned by the King. 

Tie Chambers shall remain in session at least forty 
days zach year. 

The King announces the closing of the session. 

The King has the right ‘to convoke the Chambers in 
extre session. 
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ART. 71. The King has the right to dissolve the Cham- 
bers either simultaneously or separately. The act of 
dissolution shall order a new election within forty days, 
and summon the Chambers within two months. 

ART. 72. The King may adjourn the Chambers. In 
no case shall the adjournment exceed the term of one 
month, nor shall it be renewed in the same session, 
without the consent of the Chambers. 

ART. 73. He has the right to remit or reduce the pen- 
alties pronounced by the judges of courts except such as 
are fixed by law in the case of ministers. 

Art. 74. He has the right to ccin money as regulated 
by law. 

ART. 75. He has the right to confer titles of nobility, 
but without the power of attaching to them any privi- 
lege. 

ART. 76. He may confer military orders in accordance 
with the provisions of the law. 

Art. 77. The civil list is to be fixed by law for the 
duration of each reign.* 

Arv. 78. The King has no other powers than those 
which the constitution, and the special laws enacted 
under the constitution, formally confer upon him. 

ART. 79. At the death of the King. the Chambers shall 
assemble without a summons, at the latest on the 
tenth day after his decease. If tae Chambers shall 
have been previously dissolved, and if in the act of dis- 
solution the reassembling had been fixed for a day 
later than the tenth day, the former members shall re- 
sume duties until the assembling of those who should 
replace them. 


1 The civil list of the present king, Leopold IL, was fixed by the law of 1865 at 
3,300,000 francs. 
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If only one Chamber shall have been dissolved, the 
sam= rile shall be followed in regard to that Chamber. 

From the date of the deat of the King and until the 
taking of the cath by his successor to the throne, or by 
the regent, the constitutional powers of the King shall 
be =xercised, in the name of the Belgian people, by the 
ministers united in council, and upon their responsibility. 

ART. 80. The King is of age when he shall have 
completed the age of eighteen years. 

He shall not zake possession of the throne until he 
shall Lave solemnly taken, before the united Chambers, 
the following oath: 

‘ I swear to observe the constitution and the laws of 
the Belgian people, to maintain the national independ- 
ence and the integrity of the territory.” 

ART. 81. If, at the death of the King, his successor 
isa minor, the two Chambers shall unite in one assembly, 
for the purpose o providing for the regency and guard- 
ianzhip. 

ART. 82. If the King becomes incapacitated to reign, 
the ministers, after having ascertained this incapacity, 
shal] immediately convoke the Chambers. The Chambers 
ass=tnbled together shall provide for the regency and 
guardianship. 

ART. 83. The regency can be conferred upon only one 
person. f 

The regent can enter upon his duties only after hav- 
ing taken the oath prescribed by Article 80. 

ART. 84. No change in the constitution can be made 
dur-ng a regency. 

ART. 85. In case there is a vacancy of the throne, the 
Chzmbers deliberating together, shall arrange provision- 
ally for the regency, until the first meeting of the 
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Chambers after they have been wholly re-elected. That 
meeting shall take place et the latest within two months. 
The new Chambers deliberating together shall provide 
definitely for the vacancy. 


Section IL. 


THE MINISTERS. 

ART. 86. No person can be a minister unless he is a 
Belgian citizen by birth, or has received full naturali- 
zation. 

ART, 87. No member sf the royal family can be a 
minister. 

ART. 88, Ministers have no deliberative vote in either 
Chamber unless they are nembers of it. 

‘They shall have admission to either Chamber, and are 
entitled to be heard when they so request. 

‘The Chambers have the right to demand the presence 
of ministers. 

ART. 89. In no case shall the verbal or written order 
of the King relieve a minister of responsibility. 

ART. 90. The Chamber of Representatives has the 
right to accuse ministers and to arraign them before 
the Court of Cassation, which, sitting in full bench, 
alone has the right to judge them, except in such matters 
as shall be establishec by law respecting a civil suit by 
an aggrieved party and -especting crimes and misde- 
meanors committed by ministers when not in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 

‘The law shall dete-mine the responsibility of minis- 
ters, the penalties to be inflicted on them, and the method 
of proceeding against them, whether upon accusation 
accepted by the Chamber of Representatives or by 
-prosecution by the aggrieved parties, 
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ART. 91. The King can grant pardon to a minister 
sentenced by the Court of Cassation only upon request 
of one of the two Chambers. — 


Chapter LTT. 
THE JUDICIARY. 


ART. 92. Actions which involve questions of civil 
rights belong exclusively to the jurisdiction of the 
tribunals. 

ART. 93. Actions which involve questions of political 
rights belong to the jurisdiction of the tribunals, except 
as otherwise determined by law. 

ArT. 94. No tribunal nor contentious jurisdiction 
shall be established except by law. No commissions 
nor extraordinary tribunals under any title whatever can 
be established. 

ART. 95. There shall be a Court of Cassation for all 
Belgium. | 

This Court shali not consider questions of fact except 
in the trial of ministers. 

ART. 96. The sessions of the tribunals shall be public, 
unless this publicity is declared by a judgment of the 
Court to be dangerous to public order or morals. 

In ceses of political and press-law offences, closed doors 
can be enforced only by a unanimous vote of the tribunal. 

ART. 97. Every judgment shall be pronounced in open 
court, sad the reasons therefor stated. i 

ART. 98. The right of trial by jury is guaranteed in 
all criminal cases and for all political and press-law 
offences, 

ART. 99. The justices of the peace and the judges of 
the tribunals shall be appointed Cirectly by the King. 
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The councillors of the courts of appeal and the 
presidents and vice-presidents of the courts of original 
jurisdiction shall te appointed by the King from two 
double lists presented the one by these courts and the 
other by the provinsial councils. 

The councillors of the Court of Cassation shall be 
appointed by the King from two double lists . pre- 
sented one by the Senate and one by the Court of 
Cassation. 

In both cases the candidates named upon one list can 
be named also upon the other. 

All the names shall te published at least fifteen days 
before the appoinzmeat. 

The courts, shal choase their presidents and vice-presi- 
dents from among thei own number. 

ART. 100. Judges shell be appointed for life. 

No judge can be deprived cf his office nor suspended 
until after trial and jadzment. 

The removal of a judge from one place to another 
can take place only ky means cf a new appointment and 
with his consent. 

ART. 101. The King appoints and removes the state 
officials serving in the courts and tribunals. 

ART. 102. The salaries of the members of the judiciary 
shall be fixed by law. 

ART. 103. No judze shall accept from the government 
any salaried office, tnless he shall perform the duties 
thereof gratuitously, and not then if it 1 contrary to the 
law of incompatibility. 

ART. 104. There stall be three courts of appeal in 
Belgium. 

Their jurisdicticn and the places where they seal be 

held shall be Serencmed | oy law. 
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ART. 105. Special laws shall gover the organization 
of military tribunals, theiz powers. the nights and obli,re- 
‘ious of the inembers of these tribunals, and the dura- 
‘ion of their runctious. 

There shal] be tribunals of commerce in places which 
shall be desiguated by law. Their organization, powers, 
the method of appointment of their embers and the 
divration of their term of office skall also be deterinirca 
by law. 

Art. ro6. The Court cf Cassation shall decide conflicts 
ol jurisdiction, according co the methed prescribed by 
law. 

ART. 107. The courts and tribunals shall enforce ex- 
ecutive decrees and ordinances, whether general, pre 

_ vincia! or local, ouly so far as they snall conform to the 
Lvs. 
Chapter Li, 
PROVINCIAL AND COMMUNAL INSTILUTLONS, 


ArT. 108. Provincial and communal institutions shall 
be regulated by law.! 

The law shall establish the application or the foulow- 
ing principles: 

1. Direct election, except in the cases which may se 
established by law in regard to the chiefs of the ccm- 
munal administration, and government commissioners 
acting in the provincial councils. 

z. The rele2ation to provincial and communal coun- 
cils of all provincial and commuual affairs, wit: cut pre- 
judice vo the approval of their acts in the cases and 
according to the procedure determined by law. 


` 
4 


1 Ror a description of local and provincial goverument iu Belgium, s-e the paper 
by G de Laveleye in the Ccpden Club Essays ou "Local Government and Tazxc- 
tuon,” 1875 
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3. The publicity of tke sittings of the provincial and 
communal councils within the limits established by law. 

4. The publicity of budget; and accounts. 

5. The intervention of the Fing or of the Legisiative 
power to prevent provincial aud communal councils 
from exceeding their powers and from acling against the 
general eels. 

ART. 10g. The keeping of Kie civil register is exclu- 
sively the duty of the communal authorities. 


Trriz IV. » 4 
FINANCES, 


ART. 110. No tax for che benefit of the state shal) 
be imposed except by law. 

No public charge, nor any provincial assessment shall ` 
be imposed without the consent of the provincial council. 

No public charge nor any comruunal assessment shall 
- be imposed without the consent of the communal council. 

the law shall determine tke exceptions which ex 
perience shall show to be necessary in regard to’ pro- 
vincial and communai taxes. 

ART. 111. Taxes for the benefit of the state shall be 
voted annually. 

The laws which impose suca taxes shall ręmaiu in 
force for one year only unless they are re-enacted. 

ART. 112, No privilege shall be established in regard 
to taxes. 4 

No exemption or abatement of taxes shall be estab- 
lished, except by law. 

ART. 113. Beyond the cases expressly excepted by 
law, no payment shall be exacted of any citizen other 
than taxes levied for the benefit of the state, of the 
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province or of the community. No change shall he 
made in the existing system of polders' and warering ex,” 
which remain subject to ordinary legislation. 

ART. 114. No pension or gratuity shall he paid out 
of the public treasury without the authority of law. 

AR. 115. Each year the Chambers shall fix the law 
of acccunts and vote the budget. 

All che receipts and expenditures of the state mnst be 
contained in the budget and in the accounts, 

ART. 116. The members of the Court of Accounts 
shall be appoiated by the Chamber of Representatives, 
and for a terra fixed by law. 

This court is intrusted with the examination and 
settlement of the accounts of the general administration, 
and o` all persons accountable to the public treasury. 
it sha.l guard that no item of the expenditures of the 
budget sha! be overdrawn and that no transfer shall 
dake place. $ 

lt shall aucit the accounts of the different adminis. 
trations of the state, and it shall be its duty to gather 
for tis purpose all information aud all necessary 
voucters. 

Th- general accounts of the state shall be submitted 
to the Chambeis with the comments of the Court of 
Accounts. 

‘This court shall be organized by law. 

ART, 117. The salaries and pensions of the ministers 
of religion shall bə paid by the state; the sums neces- 
sary to meet this expenditure shall be entered annually 
in the budget, 

1 Pold»rs are lands recloinicd from the sea by dikes. The overs of thes= langa 
ate rroiped into asjociations for the maoustenauce of the dikes and ere coveras? 


by part.cular local customs 
2 Waves Ingen are canals for drainage and irrigation. 
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Trig V. 
' THE ARIY. g \ 

ARY. 118, The method’ of recruitiug the army shalt 
be determined by law. ` ‘I'he laws shall also regulate the 
promotion, the rights ańd the duties of soidiers, 

ART. 119. The anny contingent shall be voted annu- 
ally. ‘The Jaw which fixes this shal remain in force for 
one year only, unless re-enacted. . 

ART. 120, The organization and the duties of the 
constabulary shall be regulatec by law. 

ART. 121. No foreign troops shall be admitted to the 
service of the state, to occupy o1 to cross its territory 
except by provision of Jaw. f 

ART. 122. There shall bea citizen militia, the organi- 
zation of which shell be iegulated by law, 

The officers of al. grades, at least as high as that of 
captain, shall be chosen by the militia, with such excep 
tious as may be judged necessary for accountalats. 

Arr, 123. Ihe militia annoi be brought into active 
scrvice, except wken authoriz 3d b y law. 

ARE 124, Soldiers shall noñ be deprived of their 
grades, honors and pensions except in the manner pre- 
scribed by law. 

` Time VI. $ 
TZRAL PROVISIONS. 

ART. 125. The Belgian ration adopts for its colors 
red, yellow and black, and for the coat of arms of th: 
kingdom, the Belgian lion, with the motto, “ UNION 
GIVES STRENGTH.” : 

isrt, 126. Tke city of Brussels is the capital of 
Belgiuin and the seat of government. 

ART. 127. No oath shat be imposed except by law. 
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The form of the oath elso shall be determined by 
law. 

Az, 128. Every foreigner within he territery of 
Belgium shall enjoy protection vi his person and prop- 
erty, except as otherwise established by iaw. 

Aan, 129. No law, ordinance, or recnlation of the 
geu ral, provincial, or communal government shall be 
cblizatory until alter having becn publislied in ihe 
manner prescribed by law. 

Aer, r30. The constitution cannot be suspaades 
ith er in whole or in part. 

TITLE VII. 
‘UE REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION 

ART. 132. The Legislative rower has the rigi:t to dz- 
clare that e revision of such constitutional provisions cs 
it shel: designava, is in order. 

After this declaration, the two Chambers are thse facie 
cissolved. 

. Two new Chambers skall then be summoned, in coa- 
foimity wth Aricle 77. 

These Chambers, with the approval of the King, seit 
then uct upor ihe points submitted for revision. 

In this case the Chambe:zs cannot deliberate unless +t 
least two-thirds of the members of each are present, 
and no amendment can be adopted unless it is suztainec 
ty at least two-thirds of the votes.’ 

‘TEMPORARY AND TRANSLTIONAT. 

[Articles 132 to 139 provide for the transition from the 
old régime to the new and no longer have any effect on 
the organization of the state. 7 

ithe sie significance of Belgium a Ruropsan family of cons.itutionSy, 


Jeveloped in Horgecud’s “Adoption und amendment of Constitutions in Eons 
and America.” 1855. Pp, 190-113. 
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